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FOREWORD 


This Report is patterned after the Condensed Preliminary Report 
on the Trade of Canada which appeared annually before the Second 
World War. Some of the material published in that earlier Report has 
since been incorporated into the three annual volumes of T'rade of 
Canada. Though in continuation of the earlier series, this publication 
does not therefore present as comprehensive or as detailed information 
as was contained in its predecessor. 


Briefly, this Report is designed to provide summary information 
for the general reader. Those interested in obtaining more detailed 
data on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult the 
monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of Canada publications issued by 
the External Trade Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The work has been planned and the analyses written by Mr. 
D. H. Fullerton of the Central Research and Development Division. 
The statistical tables have been prepared, to conform with the plans 
under the direction of Mr. L. A. Kane, Chief of the External Trade 
Branch. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
May 15, 1948. 
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PART I 


Summary of Canada’s Foreign Trade in 1947 


The dollar value of Canadian foreign trade in 1947 was the 
highest of any year in history, with exports aggregating $2,812 millions 
and imports $2,574 millions. In assessing the reasons for the increase 
compared with recent years, it must be remembered that both exports 
and imports are valued in terms of current dollars. It is difficult to 
measure accurately changes in physical volume of trade, but a large 
part of the change from the peak war years is due to rising prices. 
Compared with the years before the War, however, there has been a 
substantial increase in volume, which, coupled with the high post-war 
level of prices, has resulted in a dollar value of trade in 1947 about 
three and one-half times that prevailing in 1938. 


A preliminary survey of export and import price movements 
suggests that there has been no pronounced change in Canada’s terms 
of trade over the past decade. In other words, both exports and im- 
ports have shown roughly the same increase in price, with 1947 average 
prices on the order of 100 p.c. higher than in 1935-39. A comparison 
of 1947 with 1946 shows some divergence between the two, withim- 
ports in 1947 approximately 20 p.c. higher than in 1946 and exports 
up about 16 p.c. 


Taking these price assumptions into account, it is evident that 
imports have shown a considerably greater increase in physical volume 
than exports. In Table’ 10 at p. 56 it will be seen that the dollar value 
of imports in 1947 was slightly less than four times the average value 
in 1935-39, whereas exports were only a little more than three times 
as great as in the pre-war period. 


In considering the geographical alignment of Canadian trade over 
the same period there are fewer changes of consequence to report. 
The United States and the United Kingdom continued in their tra- 
ditional roles as principal foreign buyers of Canadian products, although 
not to the same degree as before the War. In 1947, they accounted for 
over 64 p.c. of Canada’s total exports. Of this total 37 p.c. went to the 
United States and 27 p.c. to the United Kingdom, compared with 
41 p.c. and 36 p.c., respectively, in 1939. Of the remaining exports in 
1947, 15 p.c. went to Commonwealth countries, with the Union of 
South Africa, Australia, Newfoundland, India and New Zealand, the 
principal markets in this Commonwealth area. France, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Italy, China, Argentina and Brazil were other important 
buyers of Canadian products. 


Exports to the United States were valued at $1,03s millions, 


approximately 16 p.c. higher than in 1946. Nearly 60 p.c. of these 
exports consisted of forest products, with newsprint, at $292 millions, 


if 
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the largest single item. Exports to the United Kingdom were valued 
at $751 millions, 26 p.c. higher than the corresponding figure for 1946. 
Food products were the largest single item being valued in excess of 
60 p.c. of total exports. 

No pronounced changes were shown in the structure of commodity 
exports and primary products continued to dominate the list. Canadian 
exports have in the past tended to be concentrated in a few important 
items, rather than to show the same degree of diversification that 
' prevails in the exports of the United States. This pattern was 
unchanged in 1947 and, in fact, total exports of the five principal 
products—newsprint, wheat, lumber, flour, and wood-pulp—formed 
approximately 48 p.c. in dollar value of total export trade, compared 
with 38 p.c. in 1946 and 33 p.c. in 1938. This dominance of primary 
products is also evideneed in the next six items in order of importance, 
viz., automobiles, trucks and parts; fish; aluminum; bacon; nickel; 
and copper. These items formed 15 p.c. of total exports in 1947, 
although only the first can be considered fully manufactured in the 
same sense as a telephone, clock or an electric motor. While Canada 
in recent years has made great strides as an industrial nation, the trend 
toward greater industrial production has not been refiected in a pro- 
portionate increase in the manufactured content of her export trade. 

Total Canadian imports in 1947 were at an all-time high in dollar 
value and although price increases had a considerable effect on this 
increase in value, as noted previously, there is no doubt that the physi- 
cal volume of imports was also at a record high. At $2,574 millions, 
imports were 34 p.c. above the corresponding figure for 1946. Of 
Canada’s total imports in 1947, the United States supplied $1,975 
millions, or 77 p.c. of the total. These United States imports repre- 
sented a 41 p.c. increase over the preceding year in value and, assuming 
a price increase of about 20 p.c., approximately 15 p.c. in physical 
volume. 

Imports from the United Kingdom were valued at $189 millions, or 
7 p.c. of the total, that country being the second most important source 
of foreign products bought by Canadians. Other British Commonwealth 
countries supplied 6 p.c. of Canadian imports and Latin America 6 p.c. 

In looking at the commodity structure of Canadian imports 
there are few significant changes to report over the preceding 
year, although manufactured goods and machinery showed a greater 
proportionate increase than fuels, primary materials and foodstuffs. 
Petroleum and its products, the third group in importance in 1946, 
increased from $124 millions in that year to $207 millions in 1947. 
Machinery for use elsewhere than on farms increased from $130 
millions to $206 millions; cotton and its manufactures from $119 
millions to. $180 millions; automobiles, trucks and parts from $98 
millions t& $168 millions. Other important groups, with 1946 value 
shown in parenthesis, were: coal and coke, $154 millions ($133 millions) ; 
farm implements and machinery, $105 millions ($68 millions) ; wool and 
manufactures, $84 millions ($65 millions). 
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Canadian Trade Statistics—Definitions and Methods 


Foreign trade statistics are derived by recording the physical 
movement of goods outwards or inwards across the frontiers or through 
ocean ports and the valuations placed upon them at the time of move- 
ment. Such statistics cannot take cognizance of the complex financial 
transactions involved‘in this physical movement of goods and which 
may take place prior to or subsequent to the actual shipment (although 
in investigating the balance of international payments such financial 
transactions are the main consideration). 

Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics 
and require explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statis- 
tics of foreign trade, it is necessary that the following definitions and 
explanations of terms used be carefully kept in mind, if the true posi- 
tion of trade in relation to the total of Canada’s international trans- 
actions is to be understood. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the 
quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers 
(import entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently 
checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation. ‘Imports’” means imports entered for 
consumption. ‘‘Entered for consumption”’ does not necessarily imply 
that the goods have been actually consumed in Canada, but that they 
have passed into the possession of the importer and that duty has 
been paid on that portion liable for duty. 

Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise 
imported into Canada is the fair market value or price thereof when 
sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the country 
from which, and at the time when, said merchandise was exported 
directly to Canada; but the value shall not be less than the actual cost 
of production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable advance for 
cost of selling and profit. (See Sects. 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) 
Under these provisions and amendments thereto, some imports are 
given arbitrary valuations differing from those upon which actual 
payments for the imports are made. 

For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the 
country of export is converted to Canadian currency at exchange 
ratios as authorized by law and Orders in Council. (See Sect. 55 of the 
Customs Act and Orders in Council respecting currency valuations. ) 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘Canadian produce” exported 
includes Canadian products or manufactures, also exports of commodi- 
ties of foreign origin that have been changed in form or enhanced in 
value by further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in 
Canada from imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported 
ore, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. 
The value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual amount 
received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, and 
other handling charges. 
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Foreign Exports: Valuation.—‘Foreign produce” exported con- 
sists of foreign merchandise that had previously been imported (entered 
for home consumption). The value of such commodities is the actual 
amount received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, 
and other handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited—Imports are classified as 
received from the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. 
The countries of consignment are the countries from which the goods 
have come, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. The 
countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased 
by a firm in another country and thence dispatched, after longer or 
shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would 
be the country of consignment, to which the goods would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned, 
whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The country of 
consignment is the country to which goods exported from Canada are 
intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of 
transhipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and 
Other Countries 


Comparisons between Canadian statistics of trade with any coun- 
try and the corresponding statistics issued by that country of trade 
with Canada disclose that the figures are rarely identical and often 
differ widely. The problem is one of long standing, and has frequently 
given rise to a confused and erroneous picture of the actual trade 
values. Unfortunately, there is little likelihood of improving compara- 
bility until greater international uniformity in valuation and classifi- 
cation is achieved. 

The differences arise from a variety of causes, many of which lie 
outside the independent control of either country concerned. The 
most important sources of difference are the following :— 


1. Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and 
those used by other countries. The differences may arise as follows:— 


(a) Canadian exports are generally shown on an f.o.b. basis, freight 
costs from the original point of consignment to the destination 
being excluded. Many countries value imports on a c.i.f. 
basis, and inelude the freight content. Canadian imports are 
valued at the fair market price at the point in the exporting 
country from which they are consigned. Other countries 
may include freight to the point of exit. This latter procedure 
is followed by the United States, and their valuation of coal 
shipped to Canada is always substantially higher than the 
corresponding Canadian import figure. 
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(b) Customs evaluators may set arbitrary valuations on certain 
commodities for purposes of obtaining greater customs 
revenue or to protect the domestic market from dumping. 
This will lead to differences between the figures of the two 
countries. : 


(c) Disturbances in currency relationships between countries may 
introduce an additional element of difference. The exporting 
country may use one foreign exchange rate and the importing 
country another. 


2. The element of timing is of considerable importance where 
Canadian exports are concerned, particularly with bulk goods shipped 
to other continents. There are usually large quantities of goods in 
movement at the beginning or end of any trading period, and these 
affect the comparability between the two countries for the period 
under consideration. 


3. The chief cause of difference between the recorded value of 
Canadian exports and reciprocal figures for the importing country lies 
in the fact that exports from Canada are classified geographically 
according to country of consignment, which may or may not be the 
ultimate destination of the goods. Thus, it is possible that Canadian 
records may show an export as consigned to an intermediate country, 
whereas the country finally importing the goods for consumption may 
record them either as an import from the intermediate country or 
from Canada. Despite these difficulties, country of consignment is 
the only satisfactory method of classifying exports geographically. 


Frequently, the exporter does not know at the time of shipment 
where the goods are ultimately going, and the need for haste in 
bringing out trade statistics on a current basis restricts the informa- 
tion to that provided on the export invoice and the customs entry. 
Often the only definite destination the shipper can show is the country 
to which the goods are immediately consigned. Furthermore, bulk 
commodities such as wheat may change ownership and_ possibly 
destination while in transit from Canada. Under the circumstances, 
it is evident that the onus of reconciliation must be placed on the im- 
porting nation. It alone has available the documentary evidence 
which will show the course of the goods from country of source to final 
destination. 


A special study has been made of Canadian trade with Switzer- 
land from 1930 to 1945, a period in which very great differences were 
shown in the reciprocal trade statistics of each country. This com- 
parative study indicates the wide degree of variance that can exist. 
The principal source of difference was wheat, Swiss trade figures show- 
ing a large volume of wheat imports from Canada during that period. 
Canadian trade statistics indicated that little or no wheat was con- 
signed directly to Switzerland during those years, and it is probable 
that the wheat in question was recorded as an export to the United 
Kingdom or possibly to the United States. 
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A similar discrepancy existed in the comparable figures for barley, 
oats and aluminum, although on a smaller scale. During the War, a 
further source of difference resulted from the recording by Canada of 
shipments of Red Cross prisoner-of-war parcels to Switzerland as 
exports to that country. These parcels were not recorded by Switzer- 
land as imports. It is presumed that the imports of Canadian wheat 
shown in the Swiss trade figures for the war years were withdrawals 
from warehouse inventories. Apparently the grain is recorded as an 
import when it is ex-warehoused, not when it crosses the border. 

Aside from the specific items mentioned, any discrepancy between 
the Canadian and the Swiss figures 1s probably explainable by the dif- 
ferences in valuation, especially those due to variable foreign exchange 
rates and the fact that Switzerland by definition includes freight in 
its valuation of imports. 

A summary of the comparison between the two sets of trade 
figures is given below for selected years. In this comparison, the Swiss 
trade figures were recalculated on a Canadian dollar basis by using the . 
average rates of exchange between the Swiss frane and the Canadian 
dollar for each year. Such a method, in itself, is likely to cause 
considerable error, since some wide fluctuations in rates occurred. 
A more intensive study was not possible because of the different 
systems of classification and units of physical measure used by the two 
countries. Actually, the degree of reconciliation achieved is surprising, 
in view of the many ways in which errors could be introduced from 
differences in valuation, statistical procedure, and the volume of goods 
in transit at the end of each trading period. 

The same major differences do not occur in the reconciliation of 
Swiss exports and Canadian imports, which for most years are reason- 
ably close to equality; the discrepancies that do exist are explainable 
by the normal sources of difference described above. 


COMPARISON OF SWISS AND CANADIAN TRADE FicurEs* 
Canadian Commodities 


1930 1986 1942 1945 
(Thousands of Canadian Dollars) 
Swiss imports from Canada..............-.+ 13,625 8,058 3,481 27,537 
Canadian exports to Switzerland............ 579 411 6,271 10,922 
Diff erences sey eeoe ths crs astute eee eee ee 13,046 7,647 2,790 16,615 
Main sources of difference—t 

Swiss figures—wheat.............0...0++5 12,307 7,102 2,960 22,466 

——SIUMINUIM. se ese es ee cata 725 - - = 

poate: AESe . oa, Se 44 94 149 - 

-sbarleyanticn dias coe saehine 63 - - - 

Canadian figures—Donations (Red Cross) - - 6,020 5,763 

Swiss Commodities 

Canadian recorded imports from Switzerland 6,097 2,582 3,898 7,863 
Swiss recorded exports to Canada.......... 5,555 2,530 3,625 9,333 
Dif OrenCeies gssecesiaie ie cis cele. ih eRe 542 52 273 1,470 


“Swiss francs are converted to Canadian dollars by using the U.S. Federal Reserve Board yearly 
averages. 
tAny Canadian figures for wheat, etc., are subtracted from the Swiss figures. 
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This situation has been discussed at statistical conferences, but no 
solution has been reached for the problems involved. 


Discrepancies in Statistics of Imports from the United 
Kingdom 


Published statistics of Canadian imports entered for consumption 
have always included several items that may be considered of a non- 
commercial character. These items were never very large in pre-war 
years, but between 1939 and 1946 their inclusion in the total value of 
imports, from the United Kingdom in particular, has tended to distort 
published data. The distinction between commercial and non- 
commercial imports is not always easy to establish, but three items have 
been segregated, as follows:— 


(a) Articles for the use of the Imperial Army, Navy and Air Force. These 
imports consisted almost entirely of war equipment of various kinds for 
experimental purposes, training and use in Canada by the United Kingdom ° 
Government. The values applied to the articles imported under this classi- 
fication were nominal and no duty was paid. 


(b) Canadian goods returned. Before the War, this item amounted in value 
to several hundred thousand dollars annually. Late in 1945, however, the 
Canadian Government began the repatriation of large stocks of war equip- 
ment, the bulk of which was shipped from the United Kingdom. On enter- 
ing Canada, they were classified under “Canadian goods returned” in the 
trade returns. They are not shown in the United Kingdom trade returns. 


(c) Settlers’ effects—the property of immigrants. 


The chart on the following page and Statement below show the 
relation of these non-commercial items to the total. 


CoMMERCIAL AND NoN-CoMMERCIAL IMPORTS FROM THE Unirep Kinapom, 1939-47 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Year “imperial , Goods S268" Commersiah Commercial — ee ortad 

Forces Returned Imports Imports 
NOS errs see haispeletacessiats 0.8 0.4 0.6 1.8 112.2 114.0 
O40 ee nctsiena sreiesisiaieid 23.5 0.3 0.6 24.4 136.8 161.2 
OAD ne iigta sievclsietcict 81.2 0.1 0.1 81.4 138.0 219.4 
DL ecsrcierelecoseye/aitisreitig 42.5 0.4 0.1 43.0 118.1 161.1 
UMS aia vcinis tisteleGselere'2 34.3 0.1 1 34.4 100.6 135.0 
VOSS sie atinols porepsiend 16.2 0.3 0.1 16.6 94.0 110.6 
TOAD. are, creseisiarainvarsicieis 21.2 18.8 0.2 40.2 100.3 140.5 
BOA G eres, caterounserareie 2.3 60.1 1.4 63.8 137.6 201.4 
GET. Tenis s pear 1.5 0.8 3.4 5.7 183.7 189.4 


1Less than $50,000. 
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IMPORTS INTO CANADA FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 
{939-1947 


MILLION MILLION 
DOLLARS LEGEND DOLLARS 


C00 SS ———— —————— ee) TD 
Non-commernal 
Imports Commercial 
7 Imports 


1939 [940 I941 1942 1943 1944 (945 1946 


When comparing 1946 figures with those of the war years, a more 
correct picture is presented by the use of commercial import figures 
as a basis for comparison. During the last few months of 1946, the 
proportion of non-commercial imports declined considerably and has 
fallen to negligible proportions in 1947 (see chart above). 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics 


The fact that gold is a money metal gives it peculiar attributes 
that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. In particular, 
the movement of gold in international trade is determined, almost 
exclusively, by monetary factors. The amount of exports may 
fluctuate widely from month to month owing to other than ordinary 
trade or commercial considerations. In addition, gold is generally 
acceptable. It does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is nor- 
mally assured a market at a relatively fixed price. It should also be 
noted that gold does not move in international trade in any direct 
or normal relation to sales and purchases. Changes in the Bank of 
Canada’s stock of gold under earmark do not enter, therefore, into the 
trade statistics. 
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Since 1939, the statistics of movement of coin and bullion have 
been compiled by the Bank of Canada. The following Statement gives 
net exports of non-monetary gold from that year on a monthly basis. 
These net exports, including changes in gold stocks held under earmark, 
supplement the trade figures. 


Net Exports or Non-Monerary Govtp, By Montus, 1939-47 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Month 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January....... 18.1 21.6 19.2 15.1 13.9 9,4 8.7 9.3 9.0 
February..... 12.9 12.4 14.7 16.6 12.8 8.1 8.4 9.5 6.9 
March -.7\. «cee bOsb 16.2 19.7 16.1 12.8 12.9 10.2 10.0 6.8 

10.6 18.0 14.3 14.1 13.5 9.3 6.8 7.2 6.4 

15.9 16.9 16.1 15.5 12.5 9.4 10.2 10.0 8.2 

17.2 15.1 18.4 16.8 12.2 10.9 4,7 ied 8.6 

15.2 15.9 17.3 16.3 10.0 6.6 8.0 6.6 10.1 

9.0 17.6 12.6 13.1 10.2 10.0 8.5 7.5 7.5 

September.... 17.3 16.5 21.2 15.0 11.8 8.7 6.8 6.8 8.4 
October....... 22.8 18.9 17.4 19.3 11.3 8.4 ts 8.5 9.2 
November.... 15.0 16.6 15.4 12.6 8.8 10.1 9.8 6.0 7.2 
December.... 14.9 17.3 17.4 13.9 12.2 5.9 6.2 6.7 11.0 
Torats.... 184.4 203.0 203.7 184.4 142.0 109.7 96.0 95.8 99.3 
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PART II 


STATISTICAL TABLES* 


A. Historical Tables 


I 


2. 


Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Major Geographical Areas 
(United Kingdom, Other Commonwealth, United States and 
Other Poreion) ml SS6-1O4 fener ety et in ees ck eh kets 


Imports and Exports (Domestic and Foreign), by Continents, 
O26 4 eer eee Meee cre ARTO eN cherie oat ates A Are lotaand suncaeice 2 sis 


B. Current Comparisons with Last Pre-War Calendar Year 


3. 


eal and Exports (Domestic), by Countries, 1938, 1946 and 
1947 


. Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Leading Countries, 1988, 


1946 ancl Od (seem es core bts Biegler eh prance holes 


. Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Groups and Commodities, 


LOSS RUA amd O47 eter ae aaite Suse create o. ehskeressy = y: oaafeicts so cael 2 


. Principal Imports and Exports (Domestic), 1938, 1946 and 1947 
. Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United pee by 


Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947.. 


. Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United eat by 


Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947............... 


. Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 


by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947................. 


C. Current Monthly Series 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade 
with All Countries, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 1945, 
POACEAE 94. (ammerorpalton emranees aloreane stele. shbke sae k acsuabe Re aly lave ave re fos 


Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade 
with the United States, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 
O45 OA GRaniclal O4 (errr Cie mens cts acre: tetera el trove fica zo eue chs 


Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade 
with the United Kingdom, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 
194 5 VO4Gramd ulO4 Fae cra weet, te ley Andee ryar. Seep oe is om sa 


*Gold imports and exports are excluded from all tables, see pp. 14-15. 
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PART II 


A. HISTORICAL TABLES 


1.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Major Geographical Areas (United 
Kingdom, Other Commonwealth, United States and Other Foreign), 
1886-1947 | 


Imports from— 


United Other United : 
Year Kingdom Commonwealth States Other Foreign 
P.@s 1PKGP PC: EG 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total Total 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,006 
Ended Mar.31— 
SSO secrete. 39.0 | 40.7 2.4 Pons) 42.8 | 44.6 11.8 1212 
Leo = tes, LOMA ever 23 2.1 52.0 | 46.7 11522) BD 
LSOGAe, cases Byes di BULLS 2.4 DP apo) |) ft 0 is) 16.6 15.8 
1901.. 42.8 | 24.1 3.8 Depp: 107.4 | 60.3 23.9 13.4 
1906355, hoe: 69.2 | 24.4 14.6 5.1 169.3 | 59.6 30.7 | 10.9 
CO) i eae oe 109.9 | 24.3 19.5 4.4 275.8 | 60.8 47.4 10.5 
LOLs ote. TE UN 27.8 B.D 370.9 | 73.0 32.1 6.3 
1OQUN AG. PRAY 7233 52.0 4.2 856.2 | 69.0 118.0 9.5 
Ended Dee. 31— 

O26 ie Pen... 164.7 | 16.3 49.9 5.0 668.7 | 66.3 125.0 | 12.4 
LO ZOD, te sy a 194.8 15.0 62.3 4.8 893.6 | 68.8 148.3 11.4 
1930 5.6 bee 162.6 | 16.1 65.2 6.5 653.7 | 64.8 LQ7:00 | R26 
1931... 109.5 17.4 42.5 6.8 393.8 | 62.7 82.3 13.1 
1932... 98250 S2087 34.5 7.6 268.51 oSs2 Gi Onl weliaeo: 
HOSS as 97.9 | 24.4 34.8 8.7 Dest | Saas Bl2) el oa7, 
1934... ASAT | W228 43.7 8.5 293.8 | 57.2 62.6 12.2 
1985... Gani tere ay Ouhee, 10.4 312.4 | 56.8 64.0 11.6 
GSO, akan: 123.0 19.4 66.3 10.4 369.1 58.1 76.7 12.1 
103 7a Ne Gh. 147.3 18.2 89.3 11.0 490.5 | 60.7 81.8 10.1 
LOSSi2. 2m fe. 119.3 17.6 66.8 9.9 424.7 | 62.7 66.6 9.8 
19395. 3 114.0 15.2 74.9 10.0 495.9 | 66.1 65.3 8.7 
EQ40 Sistas: 161.2 14.9 106.2 9.8 744.2 | 68.8 70.3 6.5 
G4 Sry Pete: 219.4 isa 140.5 9.7 | 1,004.5 | 69.4 84.4 5.8 
1942... 161.1 9.8 UAE 6.9 | 1,804.7 | 79.3 65.8 4.0 
1943... 135.0 Uosil 103.7 6.0 | 1,423.7 | 82.1 72.8 4.2 
1944... 110.6 6.3 109.8 G2 las 7288 82:3 91.3 fP4 
1945!.. 140.5 8.9 131.2 8.2) 1,202.4 | 75-8 ln lers fall 
19461... 201.4 10.4 139.1 eee 405.3) Ne e-o 181.5 9.4 
TOA eo eh 189.4 7A 165.0 6.4 | 1,974.7 | 76.7 244.9 9.5 


1See p. 13 re Canadian military equipment returned. The percentages are considerably distorted 
by this factor in 1945 and 1946. With the military equipment excluded, the percentages become: 1945, 
7-8, 8:4, 76-7, 7-1; 1946, 7-6, 7-4, 75-3, 9-7. 
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1.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Major Geographical Areas (United 
Kingdom, Other Commonwealth, United States and Other Foreign), 
1886-1947— concluded 


Exports (Domestic) to— 


United Other United ¢ 
Year Kingdom Commonwealth States Other Foreign 
IG. Pees PC. PAG: 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
Total Total Total Total 
$000,000 000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
Ended Mar.31— 
1886.. : BOs AK.2: 3.3 43 04:3)| 44.1 3.) 4.5 
1S Olea Cea 43.2 | 48.8 3.9 4.4 =oi(jest (sll 2 e7-FL8) 3.8 4.2 
LS OGRee ayn O2Na mole 4.0 BErs 37.8 | 34.4 Oee 4.7 
TOOL Hees oe 92.9 | 52.3 7.9 4.5 68.0 | 38.3 8.7 4.9 
LS06 8. Seer ee. T2725 54.2 11.0 4.6 83.5 35.5 1) Dat, 
IORI ee Cts aes ee, Io akelr) 16.8 6:1 104.1 38.0 212 The 
1OIGS 2%... 451.9 | 60.9 30.7 4.2 201.1 2a 58.0 7.8 
LSPA IB Bee ay See 312.8 | 26.3 90.6 7.6 542.3 | 45.6 243.4 | 20.5 
Ended Dee. 31— 

1926.. ; 459.2 | 36.4 95.7 7.6 457.9 | 36.3 248.4 | 19.7 
LOZO eas eee 290.3 | 25.2 105.0 9.1 492.7 | 42.8 264.4 | 22°9 
19304. see PEAT, WOON OP 81.1 9.4 373.4 | 43.3 173.9 | 20.1 
LOS) Genie 170.6 | 29.0 49.2 8.4 240.2 | 40.9 2a ah Boiled 
TOS2 4S teers 178.2 | 36.4 39.0 7.9 T5870) S24 11450 ti 2a%3 
193 3:05 unos 210.7 | 39.8 44.5 8.4 168.2 | 31.8 106.0 | 20.0 
19S4., aloes. PATA) |) ales 64.9 10.0 Peon an Me Ws psa 95.3 14.7 
1935 4. see. 303.5 | 41.9 74.1 10.2 261.7 | 36.1 $5.65) 48 
L9S6 See. 395.4 | 42.1 84.3 9.0 333.9 | 35.6 12453)" 13% 
LOS Fue te 402.1 40.3 104.2 | 10.4 360.0 | 36.1 Lele 13.2 
1933) 4eRe. -. 339.7 | 40.6 103-279) 8 1203; ALON. |) sy453 124.2 | 14.8 
L989 jee. 328.1 35.5 102.7 qd a 380.4 | 41.1 VES (C ||» alee 
1940):) eo: 508.1 | 43.1 147.9 12.5 443.0 | 37.6 80.0 6.8 
19415, 5a. 658.2 | 40.6 220.4 13.6 599.7 | 37.0 142.6 8.8 
1942: eee TAA || Vee! 412.1 liege! SSo Hull eave 324.4 eT, 
1943 eee. | LO8226 0834.8 369.0 12.4 | 1,149.2 | 38.7 420.6 | 14.2 
1944). tee. | 1238520) 63529 SSo-F ie Lleol Meola gl metes OLS 2a oak 
1945.4. 5ee. 963.2 | 29.9 b29201| 163° | LLOOMN S72 9384:5 1 1656 
1.946)4. Sa. . 597.5 | 25.8 307.2 13.3 887.9 | 38.4 519.6 | 22.4 
1947.2, Stopes pihe2 saved 417.3 ts.0 | 1,084.2) 37.3 5222 22056 
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2.—Imports and Exports (Domestic and Foreign), by Continents, 1926-47 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Europe North America 

Year South Asia | Oceania} Africa 

United Oth United Oth America i 

Kingdom €T | States at 

Imports 
1926 | 164-7 73-6 | 668-7 33-5 19-3 33-9 11-7 2-9 
1927 182-6 84-4 706-7 32-2 29-9 31-9 16-5 2-9 
1928} 190-8 91-8 | 825-7 27-2 29-5 34-8 19-7 2-9 
1929 | 194-8 95-9 | 893-6 24-9 30-5 33-2 22-2 3-9 
1930 | 162-6 81-3 | 653-7 24-3 27-4 29-4 22-7 7-0 
1931} 109-5 52-6 | 393-8 17-6 17-4 19-6 10-9 6-7 
1932 93-5 39-7 | 263-5 14-8 12-8 14-0 8-8 5-5 
1933 97-9 32-8 217-3 12-8 10-5 14-2 9-1 6-7 
1934 | 113-4 36-1 | 293-8 16-7 15-4 20-7 11-2 6-2 
1935 116-7 38:3 312-4 16-3 18-5 26-5 12-0 9-7 
1936 123-0 39-5 369-1 17-9 28-4 33-6 16-0 raore 
1937 147-3 46-4 490-5 17-2 24-9 45-3 22-3 15-0 
1938 | 119-3 39-9 | 424-7 17-4 21-8 32-6 16-2 5-5 
1939] 114-0 387-1 | 496-9 ili oa 21-0 38-1 18-6 8-2 
1940 | 161-2 19-2 | 744-2 24-6 36-2 63-2 25-8 7-6 
1941 219-4 6-9 }1,004-5 36-6 56-8 74-8 36-9 12-9 
1942 161-1 5-2 |1,304-7 32-9 44-1 46-2 36-2 13-8 
1943] 135-0 5-4 |1,423-7 53-2 45-0 23-3 38-8 10-8 
1944 110-6 9-3 |1,447-2 66-5 54-8 32-9 25-2 12-4 
1945 140-5 18-5 |1,202-4 76-9 56-7 40-4 28-5 21-8 
1946} 201-4 39-7 |1,405-3 93-9 79-6 47-9 35-7 23-8 
1947} 189-4 57-7 |1,974-7 110-3 102-1 87-3 30-0 22-6 
Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 

1926 | 460-4] 145-7] 470-6 43-2 33-1 76-4 34-0 13-2 
1927| 411-5 160-1 483-8 42-6 26-1 63-9 27-9 14-9 
1928} 447-9 211-3 502-7 44-5 29-9 11-3 31-8 18-4 
1929} 291-8 | 145-2] 515-3 47-5 35-8 82-6 40-1 20-0 
1980 | 236-5 99-6 389-9 48-5 23-6 44-9 24-7 15-4 
TOS TL AZ 81-0 | 249-8 34-8 10-0 29-6 10-3 12-4 
1932 179-1 75:7 165-0 28:3 6-8 24-4 11-9 6-6 
19338 | 211-3 71-4 173-0 23-9 7-6 25-2 iltayod 8-1 
1934 | 271-4 59-2 224-0 21-0 11-2 30-0 24-6 14-8 
1935 | 304-3 [ 47-9 | 273-1 21-7 12-7 28-9 32-2 ilygont 
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2.—Imports and Exports (Domestic and Foreign), by Continents, 1926-47— 


concluded 
Europe North America 
Year South Asia | Oceania} Africa 
United Ot! United Other America 
Kingdom 1€F | States 
Exports (Domestic and Foreign)—concl. 
1936 | 396-3 78:2 | 344-8 24-4 12-9 32-4 40-5 21-0 
1937} 403-4 WIPE |) BPAY 30-5 19-5 42-9 47-2 24-2 
1988| 341-4 78-3 | 278-8 27-6 14-2 36-4 51-3 20-9 
1939] 328-9 58-0 | 389-8 29-2 16-2 44-8 46-3 22-8 
1940] 512-3 28-7 | 451-9 42-1 21-0 35-8 45-3 55-9 
1941] 661-2 13-4 | 609-7 79-1 31-2 70-4 49-5 125-9 
1942 747-9 53-9 896-6 98-2 20-1 202-5 111-1 255-1 
1943 |1,037-2 93-8 |1,166-7 95-2 20-0 180-1 80:9 | 327-6 
1944 |1 238-1 323-2 |1,334-6 112-4 26-1 212-4 58-7 177-6 
1945| 971-4] 409-5 |1,227-4 113-8 47-9 | 337-2 56-0 104-1 
1946} 598-8 | 336-1 908-6 124-6 77-8 129-2 57-7 106-4 
1947| 753-7 | 374-4 |1,056-6 167-0 113-7 136-2 103-3 106-8 
Balance of Trade 
1926 |+ 295-7) + 72-1) —198-2) + 9-7| +13-9| + 42-5] +22-3} + 10:3 
1927 |+ 228-9] + 75-7| —222-8) +10-4| — 3-7) + 32-0) +11-4] + 12-0 
1928 |-+ 257-1) +119-5| —323-0) +17-3) + 0-4) + 42-f| +12-1) + 15-5 
1929 |+- 97-1 49-3) —378-2) +22-6} + 5-2} + 49-4) +17-9}| + 16-1 
1930 |+ 73-9} + 18-3] —263-8} +24-2) — 3-7| + 15-4; + 1-9) + 8-4 
1931 |+ 62-2) + 28-4) —144-0) +17-2) — 7-4) + 10:1 — 0-6, + 5-7 
1932 |+ 85-6} + 36-0] — 98-5} +13-5) — 6-€) + 10-4) 4+ 3-2) + 1-1 
1933 |+ 113-4) + 38-6) — 44-3] +11-0) — 2-¢] + i0-‘ + 6-0) + 1-4 
1934 |+ 158-0] + 23-1] — 69-8) + 4-2) — 4-1] + 9 +13-4, + 8-7 
1935 |+ 187-6] + 9-6) — 39-3) + 5-4, — 5-f| + 2 +20-2)} + 7-4 
1936 |4 273-3| + 38-8}.— 24-4] + 6-5, —15-5] — 1-41] +24-6] + 13-3 
1937 |-+ 256-1] + 25-9) —118-3} 4138-3} — 5-4] — 2-4, +24.9' + 9-3 
1988 |+ 222-1) + 38-4) —146-0} +10-2) — 7-7} + 3-7) +85-1) + 15-3 
1939 |+ 214-9] + 20-9) —107-1] +12-1] — 4-8} + 6-8} +27-7| + 14-6 
1940 |+ 351-1] + 9-6) —292-3) +17-5| —15-2) — 27-3} +19-5| + 48-4 
1941 |+ 441-8} + 6-5) —394-8) +42-5) -—25-5) — 4-4) +12-6| +113-1 
1942 |+ 586-8) + 48-7} —408-1] +65-3} —24-0} +156-3} +74-9] +241-3 
1943 |+ 902-3) + 88-4| —257-0} +42-0} —25-0} +156-7} +42-1) +316-8 
1944 |4+1,127-5) +3813-9| —112-7| +45-9}| —28-7}) +179-5| +33-6} +165-2 
1945 |-+ 8380-9} +391-0} + 25-0} -+37-0} — 8-8} +296-7| +27-5| + 82-3 
1946 |+ 397-4) +296-4| —496-7; +80-6) — 1-8} + 81-3} +22-0) + 82-6 
1947 |+ 564-3} +316-8| —918-1} -+56-8} +11-6] + 48-9) +73-4] + 84-3 
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B. CURRENT COMPARISONS WITH LAST PRE-WAR 
CALENDAR YEAR 
3.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Countries, 1938, 1916 and 1947 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
Imports Exports (Domestic) 
Country 
1938 1946 1947 1938 1946 1947 
British Countries 
Europe— 
United Kingdom!.......... 119,292!| 201,433!) 189;370") 339, 689 597,506 751,198 
GING, «cyte eas oe8 Pee ove 27 53 76 4,439 7,956 17,598 
Ail ral Cae versace eectew e 2 Nil Nil 7 334 252 
Magltarmtce tenet teas tee ts 7 56 12 403 4,671 6,705 
Totals, Europe........... 119,321) 201,542} 189,458] 344,538] 610,467) 775,753 
America— 
Newfoundland.............. 2,194 9, 268 9,427 8,408 38, 229 55,085 
EBOUONU CRA eats cic oe eco 69 122 57 1,414 3,805 5,108 
BAT DAGCOS Sead se ea nied ee 2,032 5,548 7,776 1,077 6, 205 9,063 
DAM AICHA wide kh charts eco 6,192 10, 484 opysi (al 4,449 15,500 18,214 
Trinidad and Tobago....... 2,352 4,137 5, 654 3,714 19, 140 26,354 
Ba hain as seed ac nice Nemec ) ( 615} f 3, 688 
Leeward and Windward Peeaneo3 7854 $ 1,778 8,341; 
Miglanidisieyerra sce veaerwsiseete ) | 199}|) 7,592 
British Honduras ...5,.. 2... 102 ee 584 280 1,110 1,375 
IBTibISh! Guiana sc. hapeutens.c a: 7,148 12,187 12, 358 1,398 7,109 10,273 
Falkland Islands............ 2 Nil Nil 1 7 39 
Totals, America.......... 22,537 43,755 43,041] 22,507 99,441] 136,791 
Africa— 
Northern Rhodesia......... ) ( 29))) ( 450 
Union of South Africa...... ~|$ 1,991 7, 8924 4,228]|} 15,547 68, 633} 66, 674 
Other British South Africa.|) 2 } { 15 
Southern Rhodesia......... 3 93 181 1,074 3, 284 7,369 
(Gat ola bree eases ciche soe eee oe Nil Nil Nil 20 63 66 
Gold (COssUR xin erccets 5 orchteahs 631 5,381 6,498 184 871 1,652 
INDY atte | 2 Seventh EEO 362 4,772 2,149 81 1,021 2,285 
Sierra Leone ss... sas. seas 11 Nil 18 192 410 811 
Other British West Africa..}| Nil ss Nil Nil Nil 2 
British Sudan... cies eras anh 53 26 210 510 1,028 
British East Africa......... 1,735 3,603 7,683 676 2,220 4,682 
Totals, Africa............ 4,760 21,794 20,807] 17,984 77,012 85,034 
Asia— 
Ee ae say sce Nolen |auach taftvcaiesay> 8,181 27,877 42,250 2,863 49,046 42,947 
BAT IN Seay. ws ayaya iene Bitten sane 273 1 3 123 442 823 
Waylon aa ser et debs. steer 41 3,679 3,745 11,653 192 2,140 4,079 
PANLOTL yc ANRIAY cist ovavers ers Mceyshiasaty 9 Nil Nil 89 256 1,602 
British Malaya a... sn cm... 10,278 5,871 16,908 2,448 3, 224 7,464 
Other British East Indies. . 127 Nil 30 5 51 9 
VON ONE fa. ieccaayeltscasnsneees 785 165 982 2,223 4,362 6,398 
Palestine dese taysia:. oasthrietee!s 131 500} 31 164 3,562 8,473 
Totals,"ASia. a9. «oe 23,463 38,157 71,857], 8,107 63,083 71,795 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 26. 
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3.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Countries, 1938, 1946 and 1947— 


continued 
Imports Exports (Domestic) 
Country 
1938 1946 1947 1938 1946. 1947 
British Countries—concl. 
Oceania— 
eAuIstT a lis sanncr e:<esioew erie 9,044 19,754 14,222] 32,982 38,194 60, 294 
INewsZealandicn...<aies «cess 4,562 11,956 10,831]} 16,371 16,110 37,386 
1 db tb CB Oo An AReEe eee Tete 2,394 3,128 4,178 367 375 1,386 
Other Oceania.............. 16 420) Nil 45 20 63 
Totals, Oceania.......... 16,016 35,253 29,231|) 49,765 54,699 99,129 
Totals, British Countries| 186,099) 340,501) 354,394] 442,902}  904,701| 1,168,501 
Foreign Countries 
United States and 
Possessions— 
United States’. ...1sete one 424,731) 1,405,297) 1,974,679] 270,461] 887,941] 1,034, 226 
Allaglca sa ees. co: ceisler 102 389 744 120 276 300 
American Virgin Islands....} Nil By 16 34 110 160 
(GAIN. cables cites soletre nee wi 50 Nil 3 li 199 
MEL RWV ALLL: caret totierstete.o.cftteerearetete 145 346 709) 1,364 2,758 3,299 
Pulerto RicOsiccc. «eee 6 198 270 329 2,926 2,605 
Totals, United States 
and Possessions....... 424,984) 1,406,312) 1,976,412 || 272,31 894,016) 1,040,789 
Latin America— 
‘Argentina ieee sss cteetlers 2,149 14,372 17,96 4,6: 14, 039 31,697 
IB olivial. eerste cate seeeesuetns 8 32 é 1) 529 567 
Brazil... . Ager ae se «ae 769 14,018 13,88 Be 24,602 31, 660 
Ghilewe.. Semeur sis Cine ere 179 424 33! 6 3,565 4,392 
@olomibiaiker tect cic crcceer 6,903 9,708 9,19 Weal 8,930 9,950 
Costa: Rica esses ers 76 1,546 72 ¢ 873 1,780 
Gib ais, Bie stche se ate ae ete ss 440 13, 228 23, (5 1, 1&¢ 5,270 7,502 
Dominican Republic 2 7,127 8, 181 29¢ 1,541 1,914 
cia dor ak ics.ss.c6 omereentes 28 157 20% 52 801 1,626 
Guatemalatn, ven «ecatenenn 85 2,928 9,488 120 928 1,630 
EL a ICL iv Raenre wie rorintrs yamaha 62 778 227 120 Eo 1,366 
Elondurastpeeren« os tee ee 38 15570 6,999) 170 624 641 
Moxicotra aise tonto eee 576 14,610 16,980 2,340 10,536 11,701 
Nicaraguan. cede. cence caine Nil 29 87 75 366 590 
Panama, sree icc a ce ronieeies 16 38 2,107 304 1,502 1,882 
PAT ASUS yee aealsiiee een 59 264 232 ity! 85 153 
| et) A 36 CURSO OOCRNE 3,005 847 407, 892 3,080 3,695 
Salvador gauss cece ee cen 17 2,428 1,342 47 454 665 
Uirurtiay ici seacwieaceeee. 137 618 321 216 2,671 3,00. 
Weenezuela ss. Airc sities eras « 1,469 26, 886 46,688] 1,256 11,086 12,989 
Totals, Latin America...| 16,016) . 125,611) 159,142) 17,372 $2,603) 129,771 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 26. 
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3.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Countries, 1938, 1946 and 1947— 


continued 
Imports Exports (Domestic) 
Country 
1938 1946 1947 1938 1946 
Foreign Countries—con. 
Europe— 

INVOAES SO Pe enero openan 2 Nil Nil 8 122 
PATISUPIGEM Va nntone 2 eat cect tee 83 se 89 8 3,679 
IB elowimhneprsds nee sneha «= 6,181 4,429 10, 120 9,555 63, 626 
Bolgarig tees ts. cee s 2 Nil Nil 9 9 
Czechoslovakia............. 2,528 964 3,645] 3,164 9,871 
Denmanrkiee. cc. cece 174 157 1,455 1,528 1,527 
LEYSION Ea « ck eRe cede ere 20 Nil Nil 2 Nil 
iri evil! Gee eo, oc) Mae ee hoa 68 5} 30 482 507 
FEATS 5 fae eee senate ee sone 6, 105 4,610 8,755 9,152 74,380 81,058 
Germanyeen co.ss. ees ccs 9,930 11 498! 18,261 6, 867 6,690 
Gneece pe ees 0 eee ee 29 64 95]} 1,565 9,738 5,440 
FEIN SAL ye oes cre oe: 161 Nil 50) 4 1,063 946 
Hice land sae ora eee den oy etuns 8} 9 30 18 Syl bB) 2,485 
JTL hae fae 2 sath cee, oo ae 2,631 2,704 3,872] 1,745 20,387 35, 688 
at VIS ene ee orc eee bees 15 Nil Nil 276 Nil Nil 
Lithuania...... z s ‘ 912 2 s¢ 
INetherlandis iwc. §. eee ota 3, 756 2,497 3,530] 10,267 33, 883 55,940 
NORWAY fascist tae Sate Sees 733 836 4,999 7,854 19, 267 20, 320 
Ietaleshato hue ¢ fbn Nbacink epee 261 J 3 1,035 22,501 15,380 
Rortugalieeese.. 2 see kn 272 2,188 1,409 135 2,662 3,502 

Azores and Madeira....... 179 241 655 4 71 392 
FUOUIMANIA Pe 55 cc dsleoio tees 44 1 1 42 1 103 
SSDEVIN'.§.. facets ceva eve sais 793 4,484 3,003 101 695 941 
Sweden 2,114 3,681 3,184 5,411 9,133 17,461 
Swibzerlandayseeet. .225 ee 3,488 11,149 11,941 736 8, 636 14,196 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republicsipahot eee 257 1,519 181 937 17,705 4,866 
BYine oslav lait a seers on cea: 64 2 23 12 12,030 6,729 

Totals, Europe........... 39,891 39,570 57,568] 73,219 321,483 347,794 

Other Foreign Countries— 

IN ONGSRHIMEN ES a reprCheE > Gadi a Teme 2 1 9g] ~=Nil 30 94 
PATS HanIstanioe Macce meets. Nil 1,587 Nil 1 36 
Belgian Congo:..2.--s¢- 5 - 1 664 815 106 1,201 1,292 
Canary Islands. ..08..2c0e% 14 Nil by) 3 333 46 
Ghana 3s. iera dle. « oer 2,466 2,321 2,304 2,885 42,915 34, 984 
DP RGU Eo Sam date Moen CBee 547 252 205) 396 15, 086 10,922 
RPONCIWWVANCICH hiecaite eo cleeicter 65 353 252 804 8,945 4,598 
French East Indies......... 218 Nil i 28 269 858 
Hench, Guanes... 72. wee Nal 2 2 6 180 264 
Mrench Oceania. cai: 4 ced: 1 22 18 80 121 230 
French West Indies......... 1 3 19 172 1,278 1,743 
Greenland: :... oA seit doses §12 271 Nil Nil 234 128 
Geet Oe a eae 84 274 299 80 431 946 
Traigthenateactee astm tes» datectint 303 1,489 1,502 40 nie eeilh 2,160 


Yor footnote, see end of table, p. 26. 
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3.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Countries, 1938, 1946 and 1947— 


concluded 
Imports Exports (Domestic) 
Country L 
‘ 19388 1946 1947 1938 1946 1947 
Foreign Countries—concl. 
Other Foreign Countries— 

concl. | J 
Japan 4,643 3 350) 20,770 1,027 559 
KOT GS eae iii Mase 1 Nil Nil 2 126 30 
AD ELIs: Peet a sole. teen 3é 60 25 20 67 144 
Mad agascatns. rr... aaeeig tees 36 123 18 9 263 176 
Moroceosheny nto. ebd tie . 69 18 36 97 1,169 1,447 
Netherlands East Indies... . 786 57 200 902 6, 833 5, 807 
Netherlands Guiana........| Nil 59 519 39 476 826 
Netherlands West Indies... 2 3, 186 8,648 204 1,399 1,844 
Philippine Islands........... 386 2,058 8,068 1,465 8,901 10,448 
Portuguese Africa..i........ 1 510 392 1,395 2,128 1,898 
Portuguese Asia... 2280.5 aes 2 Nil Nil 1 76 147 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.... 10 if 15 270 784 1,158 
SiSI.. 3. are ee jdt ae 10 12 28 20 58 415 
Spanish Africa... aseeeome Nil 2 Nil Nil Nil 62 
Siytia. ..d9ee Ao... eee 13 71 30 64 228 2,546 
Brito lis eee Sy: >|. cae a Nil Nil Nil Nil 5 

Other Italian Africa...... Nil 4 3 M 3 7 
Wut leyr-nemen ents «2 ae ote 251 1,880 2,672 1,916 1,618 2,229 

Totals, Other Foreign 

Countries.............. 16,466 15, 285 26,425] 31,772 99,444 88,049 

Totals, Foreign Countries .| 491,355] 1,586,779] 2,219,556] 394,681} 1,407,514| 1,606,401 

Grand Totals,........... 677,451) 1,927,278) 2,573,944] 837,584) 2,312,215] 2,774,962 


Import figures include Canadian goods returned, mainly military equipment amounting 
to $544,000 in 1938, $60,092,000 in 1946 and $839,000 in 1947. 


2Less than $500. 
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4.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Leading Countries, 
1938, 1946 and 1947 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Nors.— Countries in the case of both imports and erports are arranged in order of importance 


am 1947. 
Rank in— 1938 1946 1947 
Country 
1938 | 1946 | 1947 Imports 

1 1 1S |UmisedtStatesin: ctac sees 424 ,731| 1,405,297| 1,974,679 
2 2 2 |United Kingdom........ 119,292 201 ,433 189 ,370 
30 4 Sel V CMO UCLE.terdtanuis woxsletepetanecs 1,469 26 , 886 46 ,688 
6 3 AST LUCIA g artnet st otescket elena 8,181 27,877 42 ,250 
== 10 Lay | CU eee ees RTS ot 440 13 , 228 23,751 
25 8 CetATrenting mer aeick cies 2,149 14,372 17,961 
= of oom | Miexieon : scrapers) deemrtooses's 576 14,610 16,980 
3 19 S$ |BritishiMalayancse.s 4. « 10,278 5,871 16,908 
5 5 Gus Austialiaes sacs Gciette sce 9,044 19,754 14,222 
34 9 LOS Bina allt. crag tr ceiceaer ee: 769 14,018 13,888 
ff 11 11 |British Guiana.......... (oenlals} 12,187 12,358 
16 13 D2 ual Swatnenlandiat cio ssl aecs 3,488 11,149 11,941 
deel 28. Mls |Caylont.....c:::.4ce02: 3,679 3,745| 11,653 
183 12 14 |New Zealand. .......... 4,562 11,956 10,831 
10 25 llSyae gl ate Falibada ns one Bene ieecan 6,181 4,429 10,120 
— 22 NG Guapemalan aye cit. cn aia one 85 2,928 9,488 
24 16 17 |Newfoundland.......... 2,194 9,268 9 427 
8 15 Say COlOMMD ae eters o aie/arcnelee- 6,903 9,708 9,197 
11 23 TO 27 Wran@e sy eve sats sash che es 6,105 4,610 8,755 
= 30 20 |Netherlands West Indies. J 3,186 8,648 
— 18 21 |Dominican Republic..... 1 7,127 8,186 
— 38 22 |Philippine Islands....... 386 2,058 8,063 
26 20 25a DATS AO OS pyeraceete iia elexeiatels: = 2,132 5,548 7,776 
29 29 24 /|British East Africa...... 1,735 3,603 7,683 
— 6 2a EROUIGIITA.S aysueycreyceseel-ueteviuanss. 38 15,573 6,999 
— 21 ZG Golan © oAsintsers date ane 631 5,381 6,493 
9 14 D(a | ETA OSvetee ier ells, cl eye tales 6,192 10,484 6,371 
23 26 28 |Trinidad and Tobago.... 2,352 4,137 5 654 
35 49 2 Oa IN OWS Vatnesn ee Ntoeratones rs = © 733 836 4,999 
28 17 80 British South Africa..... 1,991 7,892 4,257 
Totals, Above Countries............... 633,429) 1,879,151) 2,525,596 
Grand Totals, Imports................. 677 ,451| 1,927,279] 2,573,944 


iLess than $500. 
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4.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Leading Countries, 
1938, 1946 and 1947—concluded 
male tie 1938 1946 1947 
Country 
1938 | 1946 | 1947 Exports (Domestic) 
2 1 1 |United States:.....-.... 270,461 887 ,941| 1,034,226 
1 2 20) (United Kinedomaene rae 339,689} 597,506) 751,198 
10 3 3 (Frances. ope secon ree 9,152 74,380 81,058 
7 4 4 [British South Africa..... 15,547 68 , 633 67,139 . 
3 9 Dp. |Atustraliae: oar. . acon 32 ,982 38,194 60 , 294 
8 10 6) Netherlands 3... see 10 , 267 33 , 883 55,940 
11 8 7 \Newfoundland.......... 8,403 38 , 229 55,085 
9 5 8 |Belotums.. 4055-1 eee 9,555 63 , 626 52,749 
19 6 welts bie Camerata SECs 5 2,863 49 ,046 42 ,947 
6 17 10 |New Zealand............ 16,371 16,110 37 ,386 
26 13 LS Elita. seers: ere ret reiae 1,745 20 , 387 35,688 
20 7 12-)|Chingeases-2 peer 2,885 42,915 34,984 
14 20 13) |Arventina.. iqenmee 7 sane 4,675 14,039 31,697 
18 11 TA. Graze. kas oe eee 3,022 24 ,602 31,660 
17 15 15 |Trinidad and Tobago.... 3,714 19,140 26 ,354 
12 14 GIne INoraiyencac« cieteier tee 7,854 19,267 20 ,320 
15 18 L7 )|Jamaicas: 0 eee eee 4,442 15,500 18,214 
16 32 18. |Wineewiet «cans to see eee 4,439 7,956 17,598 
13 26 19 |Sweden 5,411 9,133 17,461 
37 12 20 | Polandi},...5 eee eee 1,035 22,501 15,380 
a= 30 PAL Sian hael Be G do aoessoc 736 8,636 14,196 
— 24 22 |Czechoslovakia.......... 3,164 9,871 13,779 
34 21 23 \Nenezuela.. . praca aon ae 17256 11,086 12,989 
22 23 yt Ra IN KS aS © Stole oor! oon 2,340 10,536 11,701 
19 20. | Kiev bees. ele eee 396 15 ,086 10 ,922 
23 29 26 |Philippine Islands....... 1,465 8,901 10,448 
30 33 27 British Guiana wee eee 1,398 7,109 10 ,273 
38 28 28: \Colombia sc saci 1,270 8, 930 9,950 
36 36 29 |Barbadcs..). eee 1,077 6,205 9,063 
— 42 30. Palestine. 2... heer ees 164 oe , 562 8,473 
Totals, Above Countries............... 768 ,278) 2,152,910} 2,599,172 
Grand Totais, Exports (Domestic)..... 837,584) 2,312,215) 2,774,902 
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5.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Groups and Commodities, 
1938, 1946 and 1947 
(Thousands of Dollars) 
1938 | 1946 | 1947 
Group and Commodity 
Imports 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
TEVEUUNSicaato) cos Aue oke Oa oe LAS 2 20,948 95 ,496 77,477 
INI ase cto chet GENE cee eee ARA 3,499 22,591 22,050 
AV CPCLADLCS meres SNe Ar Pict teh een eae 6,051 27 , 243 24 , 822 
Gizing GrnclyonoohuOEess. 5 cae + a6 oo eRe OE 17,274 20,197 36 , 453 
SUCAmanCeDrOCICUSe Et ee enten «mee cn 20,581 39,879 57,420 
COCOA ana ChoOCOlAGG Pete a sk bcits scan eee 2,065 5,626 7,415 
@oteerandichicoryseeme te eee toe ee re 3,932 16,162 14,382 
DRE cidean Sir9 Agee epee: OF FRC REN Seae Nan 9,570 10,208 20,655 
Beverages salconolicuamawrtr sacpetcacnce sc on 6,970 12,911 13,727 
GIMStAN Genes S eee ae Nie eetins. o oe 1,404 Se@sis) 6,183 
Gilsmverciaplouss tiepatee erin y cet ence of: 11,870 15 ,062 25 ,642 
Fup Der ance rodUCtca aan mem are aie mee 11,290 20,079 28 , 730 
NOISE CO) se. ree eer Brecher aera ct ORO RN 2,251 3,364 3,184 
Weretable) products, Other? na..0.4-0.2000+ 06 7,418 16,300 18,139 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Progductsteyy Stents oe ee 125,121 310 , 753 356 , 278 
Animals and Animal Products— 
ish andi tsnery producusmaae. «core set ee eke 2,491 4,599 5,073 
BRITA epOCUCLE Minter tee eernet cc ace ots 5, 651 27 , 292 22,451 
Fiicesranm Che kinase ra Wierwaws tae is ae, ie 4 aiec ere: 2,936 3,651 12,011 
Leather, unmanufactured...............:.. 2,612 4,182 6,574 
Meapher mMcmUIracuured ati eects «eo tees one 2,352 5,062 7,459 
PATI Olle usy BLCABC STE cide once e sete 938 4,685 13,728 
Animals and! products} other... .l.-..-+ +: 8,247 14,766 19,613 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products D OT, 64, 237 86,909 
Fibres, Textiles and Products— 
@otvonran, and limbersmece secrets wees se. 13 , 237 44 397 60,481 
CoibonuM products: ae emer cea te tee ie 16,298 74,761 119,413 
Flax, hemp, jute.and products...:....2..... 8,543 23 , 142 37 , 873 
Siksrendpuocuctomsme tee ca oeteettt cee os eke 6,832 4,041 7,421 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured............. 9,638 29 , 825 30,070 
WMOOIpLOCUCLB ie ete ae yen t Bae asa ca 15,547 34,744 54,393 
ATtincial silk and productsus sree. =. s+ «+ 3,734 22,103 34,493 
Lextile products other... - san »- ajc a+ <2 13,615 31,108 46 , 446 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products 87,443 264,121 390,589 
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5.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Groups and Commodities, 


1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Group and Commodity 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 


Wood, unmanufactured 
Wood, manufactured 


Paper 


Books and printed matter 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 


Scrap 


Castings and forgings 


Rolling-mil) productssarerry ree cee 


Pipes, tubes and fittings 
Wire and chain 


Farm implements and machinery........... 


Hardware and cutlery 
Household machinery 


Mining, metallurgical machinery............ 


Business, printing machinery 
Other non-farm machinery 


Automobiles, freight and passenger......... 


Automobile parts 
Other vehicles, chiefly iron 


Engines and, poilers-ssyaeeem, ofr oe seein 


Cooking and heating apparatus 
Tron products, other 


Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 


Aluminum and products 
Brass, copper, and products 
Tj 


Precious metals, except gold 
Clocks and watches 


Hlectrical/apparatus, n:0.pseenie eee ae oe 


Non-ferrous products, other 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 


Products 


1938 | 1946 1947 


Imports—con. 


5,050 8,586] 16,898 
4,296] 11,467| «17,688 
7,520; 18,834 23,027 

15,277| 30,737; 31,935 
32,143) 69,623} 89,548 
2,830 6,467, 12,717 
857 2,163 4,197 
2,574 7,445 8,598 
25,470| 53,376] 77,970 
1,972 8,411] 13,464 
1,992 5,563 9,413 
20,320] 68,352] 105,405 
2/147 7,431; 10,388 
2,613 6,361| 16,220 
5,261 6,432| 12,205 
5,804 12/851] 22,187 
23,238] 104,642) 155,399 
S172) 10, Dab al Ane 
12,7201 31,702] 69,540 
24,722} 66,453) 98,432 
2,459 9,510| 15,681 
7,789] 29,462} 43.882 
1,670| 10,4621 13,647 
15,944 43.851] 61,558 
162,554 491,069 762,359 
4,899] 14,693] 17,188 
3,170 9,454, 13,121 
2,258 6,109 6,820 
2,776| .13,897| 12,996 
2,252 7,808 9,026 
13,054, 47,788] 68,773 
9,987| 20,532] 33,008 
38,396, 120,281) 160,926 
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5.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Groups and Commodities, 
1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 
1988 | 1946 1947 
Group and Commodity 
Imports—concl. 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 
Clay and iproductsse iy ee... Wao ss nes: 7,660 17 , 825 24 ,059 
(Cheyah ee Stoic: tos. ctor Dee GRE oe ee ets ree 35, 826 120 , 354 138 , 950 
Coaliproducis ter... \+. tet ttice. +: cuss aheaisininieee ss 3,346 12,728 14,739 
GSB randhplassware sieieciahs «cis we on Secatune 6,670 23 , 258 28 ,626 
Retroleumeenuden, x cttatr Mets. atcrg ofevrca srevevaie's 40 ,972 89,471 127 ,459 
Petroleumiproductss MONS aeesi do ci wt cars) 14,635 34, 272 79,735 
SLOMeRATIGaPrOCUCLS.c Meee Woke lola d aeisie or e1sis: ars 6,880 14,676 18,357 
Non-metallic products, other............... 53733 20 ,027 20 , 273 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PFOGUCTS Nei Pte sist ee ae eiaele 121,721 332,611 452,198 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
ACIDS + Me ee MGedc eacene digas. 1,694 3,228 3,510 
Cellulose proguctisacsesmcanaated. secs ass ss 1,719 6,554 5,457 
Droge and'medicines..) 0/2... .,.. 0 icek eee. 3,389 9,371 11,653 
Dyeing and tanning materials.............. 4,313 9,209 10,415 
Meru Zerah eae ne nie tier ete a aieesl Iolo wie deevare « 3,873 4,561 6,585 
Paimtavand varnisesiagias cies erste de ielenciae «os 3,774 9,437 13,441 
InorganicichemicalssinOupetescdtea <m ae6 a: 7,908 12,564 13, 787 
Synthetic resins and products.............. 980 14,519 16,304 
Ghemical products,iothen. 2) ....4....s.-... 7,556 23,431 31,933 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products 35 , 206 92,874 113,085 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
ithe ae eee et Ser Ree Chess sz sale ade wm. am « 1,318 2,418 2,828 
Mloys-and sporting goodser aan catia <4 5 0s 2,446 4,885 7,639 
ekriperaOrsea Nd PAruS eet ..c + isbaws orien ss « 1,080 5,201 12,134 
IMisicall inStminients] seer). seins cteras, sees ~ 1,236 3,361 4,712 
Scienbificvequipment sien ese se ow 5,6, or © 4,352 13,582 17,330 
AITCraihean Ga pAntamemeiecettree serious «ss aerials 2,883 9,448 12,284 
NVoOtks of arte, Mie .ieke mee... eden! 2,287 1,693 1,691 
Canadian tourists’ purchases................ Sano 9,125 15,870 
IRancels on mrmallinvalue tarry ewe... .ccteisers)were sss: 4,428 14,460 24 529 
Wax, mineral and vegetable................ 441 3,188 2,536 
Miscellaneous consumer goods.............. oma 14,694 14,009 
IMiscellaneause obher, tert © ltslsrraracierevens 9,133 VR S3d 23,848 
Canadian goods returned................+- 2,269 68,145 7,228 
Non-commercial articles.................+: 3,801 14,173 15,414 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities. . 49 640 181,710 162 ,053 
Grand Totals, Imports.............. 677 ,451| 1,927,279} 2,573,944 
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5.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Groups and Commodities, 
1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Group and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Exports (Domestic) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 


PUES ee FE Me ise ee a trac. oy apes cr hemes 
Megetableswt,.. tars «> seyatenerciein.« gee seratoners 
IWHGSibh sche eee ro ene eRe lesen cra ce eRe 
Grating. Others dain. tcp Aeees cites Goce eee 
Hlour’ of ‘wihteatane. «sae chen aan ote eee: 
Farinaceous products, Other................ 
Sugar and Produciswamete see eels os eee 
Alcoholic: beverages: se...) dee eee 
Vegetable fatsiand oilster, sya. «1. <emeee 
Rubber and: produetsgesmsee <class nee 
SOEdS....i.s din netieen Oe PM on! «le! ome auet in tay ee 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
PLOGUCS Ai eee ss cidens. chaotic 


Catia RN es. os Senta alot! 
Other‘animals, living. Waren: mcickele is eee a. 
Hishland fishery products... 20. saad ee 
Fursvandapro diicieusnier eres es cer ons cee 
Leatherand productearees- 10. ck meine 
Bacon anya: lavas yee es stole ks ebay v. ea 
WISER CP RCOL OVE OTe! Seth anc i eee | Sere eee, | 


Milk products, Other aaa ke hs os seem racers 
Hers, shelltandaprocesseda. mie oir evnatea: 
Animal products) othenateee.)..cebee. rier 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products 


Fibres, Textiles and Products— 


Cotton products ha.) ic raver te Sie tenenotspopetaley® 
Flax, hemp and jute products.............. 
Wi Ol amdiqonod UGts a. cere. teremnet ie ener an ase 
Artificial: silk: and) productss-eeme ns. 
Textile products}othersee ee... ane eine 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products. 


13,085] 15,124, 14,890 
6,504, 13,754, 17,557 
89,394} 250,306] 265,200 
12,892; 44,724, 49,103 
17,638]  126,733| 196,578 
11,976] 18,971 18,750 
2.015 4,120 7,650 
10,942} 36,296] 28,478 
162 5,346 6,497 
14,905] 22,477) 33,125 
3,011 13,228] 16,693 
5,501 6,446] 14,157 
2,871] 20,963) 15,018 
190,897} 578,488] 683,697 
9,232) 18,015] © 14,980 
1,409 5,184 5,034 
26,530] 86,486] . 82,359 
14,097; 32,291] 29,048 
5,648] 16,938) 20,318 
30,906] 66,389] 62,081 
5,403,  62,547| 40,776 
11,874}. 21,948]. 14,162 
4,346] 12,975] 15,538 
498] 26,772 36,968 
8,193 8,928) 10,181 
118,136} 358,473} 331,445 
2,615} 10,551] 11, 238 
103 2,449 1,153 
1,326] 18,945 8,863 
2,270 8,293) 11,761 
6,741] 13,522] » 16,332 
13,055,  53,760| 49,347 
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5.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Groups and Commodities, 
1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 
1938 | 1946 | 1947 
Group and Commodity 
Exports (Domestic)—con. 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
planks anh ORGS 4. Pkt tec Pp eves cus pn ioteancuemvesovenn 35 , 887 125,391 208 , 375 
al p WO OGM fic snc e eerie sells teow om em yet 13,642 28,731 34,529 
Unmanufactured wood, other............... 17,641 55, 763 78 , 950 
Wand-pulmeeni th... MoS a... bsacce sean 27,731; 114,021) 177,803 
Manufactured wood, other................. 2,889 7,971 7,963 
INewspnintipapermernms es acne s+ oe ome 104,615) 265,865) 342,293 
IR ADOT OGM ONS ere resis ce tea eo) dees nia. od Oo 8,258 21,5738 30, 840 
Books and! printed matter. 7.....4........05 950 6,276 5,439 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
IPA DSLR ee SO ORE Siren laleie's 211,613) 625,591 886, 192 
Iron and Its Products— 
HI Om OL Es aM Meets cs a eras teensi cere died 1 45353 6,023 
eC O=a LOS ier eyke ARS aie oot See eee Cbs s 1,306 9,485 21,545 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets:................ 2,566 3,328 4,080 
olling-milleproducts.2 fs scsea nade nes 4,769 7,528 10,935 
Mecomotivestand parts sees a hye. «ese 2. 241 26 , 981 15,672 
Farm machinery and implements........... 7,790 28 ,662 42 ,238 
Hardwareland:cutlenyecreioe casa... son os 2,239 4,176 5,693 
Machinery, eXCOpt LAmier nnci aes ae ale oreo © 9,783 15,5385 41,02 
PASUIbORNO Tle syn ele biGemetenytletin Atel aac met 6,924 43,201 37,918 
Automobiles} passenger..........-.6.-+209% 15,311 13,993 33,579 
FAUT COMO WUGMOTGS ck SRth se fc elaaca Bowral ee as 2,679 21,110 20,142 
Retlway- Canstand, parts os... 0slanmas sve os 159 26 , 342 3,368 
ron Products Ounel WM Ae scams cod omens 6,371 22,779 30,941 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 60,139 227 ,473 273,156 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 
Aluminuny and products. 25ers... oe 23 , 744 56 ,030 63 , 956 
prass and PLOductss. eee ek - 2 oe ome ee 1,089 3,373 3,875 
Copperiandnproductsehet seree seem «one. «es: 53,315 37 ,005 59,298 
Weadrand products.§. Ue. tM. solr nb DERE 8,983 16,846 30,945 
INS AC, RG ies oe dc: eee nn 52.496 55,205| 60,443 
Precious metals, except gold................ 22,955 21,469 22,581 
ANCL ADA PLOG ICUS MAome atte teats sone aie eos eee. 9,816 27,769 30,193 
lectricaliapparatus, tOsp..scaaneasae + oo. 4,114 20 , 939 19,135 
Non-ferrous products, other................ oy lo2 9,174 ils}. only? 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
IPPOGUCES Ser erie ieee enc rcmarne 179 ,664| 247,810) 303,937 
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5.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Groups and Commodities, 
1938, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Group and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Exports (Domestic)—concl. ° 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 


M 


ASbestos and products ere eee eta o al 
Oey hE 0. PEE << chit Aire nents 205 wismerc 
Petroleum/and!products., 99... ..-.+--+0-2% 
Abrasives) ‘antuicial cnudever ..c+4e essen: 
Non-metallic products, other............... 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products:45;. Hee. 50sec 


ENG (6 [neem rer cer en os Oe diate ce 
Medicinal preparations............--...... 
Fertilizers cn psicteg. heergen yc. <.2-etteonetettos ace 
Paints andiyarmishes sepirce |< sleet rae eis as 
Calcium! conmpounds yawn. ccs te meetee 
Soda and sodium compounds............... 
Chemical products) other. f.- 3. les .ce see - 


Totals, Chemicalsand Allied Products 


iscellaneous Commodities— 

Moys-and(sportime, oodsheere eet e ak 
Hilns 62) ats occa Ae os Boars, asa det 
Ships: and fVESSelsisy. Hap, sn fans. s anebpa eterno. oc 
Aireratt and parts). sais © | fee tne ican con 
Hlectricvenengvaewraci rere noteecrsantes = aakens oot 
Miscellaneous consumer goods.............. 
Miscellancousysocherasaae nis. eee ere: 
Donations ancreii tsar: sel ce perenne 
Non-commercial articles 2... =. se =a) anes 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities... 


Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic)... 


1Not available. 


13,317| 24,481] 32,969 
1,541 5,946 5,621 
878 4,622 6, 884 
3.774) AL, 727ned doy wo 
5,504, 10,585] 16,030 
25,013) 57,361) 74,614 
1,354 2,060 373 
1,566 5,343 4,400 
7,066] 32,108] 34,386 
910 4,407 7,346 
488 2,813 2/202 
4,000 4,414 5,232 
4,111 16,444] 26,526 
19,496 67,589] 83,804 
526 1,802 1,889 
3,527 2,510 3,305 
218| 17,856] 23,965 
2,799 9,507 5,900 
4,183 7,070 5,611 
2.133 9,121; 11,039 
3,630 7,519] 14,852 
1 30,163; 10,627 
2,556] 10,124, 11,523 
19,571} 95,672} 88,710 
837,584] 2,312,215] 2,774,902 
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6.—Principal Imports and Exports (Domestic), 1938, 1946 and 1947 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Norz.—Commodities, in the cases of both imports and exports, are arranged in order of importance 


in 1947. 


1938 | 1946 | 


1947 
Commodity 
Imports 

Petroleum and productseet sn... cece «scien 55 ,607 123,748} 207,194 
Machinery. iexcepiyiarm Sei angles 6 bs ease 2 ap 36,916 130,286) 206,011 
Cotton and manufactures:............-..008- 29 ,535 119,158 179 , 894 
Automobiles, trucks and parts................ 37 , 442 98,155 167 ,972 
Ghalemdreskemnas. PERE. ch lasn week 39,172] 133,082} 153,689 
Farm implements and machinery............. 20 , 320 68 , 352 105 ,405 
Wioolkand manufactures oe.) .iscis.c0 ot. + eels lolelsls 25,185 64,569 84,463 
Rolling-mill products, steel: .2..2.i......-..- 25,470 53,376 77,970 
EUG SOI ie. SeTe ERO crcoty) Meee rene Shelbots “oaiTashee tiles 20,948 95,496 77,477 
Blectaseal apparauusn. ee eit ga. sees cscs > ake 13 ,054 47,788 68,773 
Suramar PrOGUGus a Less sh Seeks «eee es 20,581 39,879 57,420 
ngimes Aric EDOMeRS 1. aMdite Giese ai ww cues, ate oko 7,789 29 ,462 43 ,882 
Flax, hemp and jute products................ 8,543 23,142 37 ,873 
Ewaimwandproduces:, Heese. MSs obscene oye 17,274 20,197 36,453 
Artificralisilkrand: productsy. 2. ...2...c6 see. 3,734 22,103 34,493 
IM Goeteveaneoausl GSN AAS Be Bie re Saree 10,115 21,564 33,545 
Se Bookstand printed mavens. 25:5 vs..iele lteter ssl 15,277 30,737 31,935 
Rubber and manufactures::...........:-c0.00- 11,290 20,079 28,730 
Gless andr lass Wale: eeite doe ensccesierders cissienee > 6,670 23,258 28 , 626 
We ReGADLOLO1LSeh: bmege cual waterabepecsronsie¥are) <L8)opeleuenss ds 11,870 15,062 25 , 642 
MECCA eS eam enene sie, deste hatets aye hae eniareun te ae 6,051 27 , 248 24 ,822 
Claysanc products eo mie cer ae ones: 7,660 17,825 24,059 
IPA DeLee RS Ae Enis o wccm ats aars es 7,020 18,834 23 ,027 
AVA A VOGUGUS eereys fr euartisie ras ceeedere Gaia: a 5,651 27 ,292 22,451 
INTIS cue eaoie ip Stans tole witch. Oe ROR Ee eC ea eee eRe 3,499 22,591 22,050 
"TREE ei 5, Ete be an rt Eee eae 9,570 10,208 20,655 
Totals, Above Commodities.............. 456,743} 1,303,481] 1,824,511 
Grand Totals, Imports.................. 677,451} 1,927,279] 2,573,944 
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6.—Principal Imports and Exports (Domestic), 1938, 1946 and 1947— 


concluded 


~ 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Commodity 
Exports (Domestic) 

Newsprintiwae...nhysot oc ie Me eee eens tee os 104,615} 265,865 342 , 293 
Wea tis: a's). cv Se ae tetgs eines ores 89,394} 250,306) 265,200 
Planks and boards eerie eee rere 35,887 125,391 208 ,375 
Wiheat tl ounaa ee sma enc amc ain eas 17 ,638 126 , 733 196 ,578 
Wood=pullpa ae cere coe sae cys te Centura eres 2h lou 114,021 177 ,803 
Automobiles, trucks and parts................ 24,914 78,304 91,639 
Hish: and products t..- seeeeeie ecco cunacerietcrs 26 ,530 86 , 486 82,359 
Aluminum and, productsteeseen: see a ee eee 23 , 744 56 ,030 63 ,956 
Baconvand hams, 1: feemnetet... +. ete Gn ates 30 , 906 66 , 389 62,081 
ING Gk Ole i cccce eae OR Bi SE eit sete bss an eheuete cette 52,496 55,205 60 , 443 
Copper and iproductsseceeer eee cree ee 53,3015 87 ,005 59,298 
Farm implements and machinery............. 7,790 28 ,662 42 ,238 
Machinery, exceptitarmiaaay -s)s tie asi) aie 9,783 15,585 41 ,022 
fess Serer hots atic c.tia. vO ART Smee cee ar ols 498 26,772 36 ,968 
Palo WOO esis Orie eo oon Seibsiftitats tahaers 13 ,642 28,731 34,529 
Kentilizers...ieciie stele miei cos sre aie oe xe 7,066 32,108 34,386 
Rubber andimanutactuness.scs.o--lec eae ane 14,905 22,477 33,125 
Asbestos:and productsumemesten... ask ne ae eee Tero wa 24,481 32 ,969 

iG sii: gaan gute VAM RD.” Vctoaie om ae 543 8,904, 31,938 
J bYSrNol NONE ONEOMMONS onc py donod abe won oGobe oo be 8,983 16,846 30 ,945 
Zine ANG» pProduUctsmas aeons Sete me rae 9,816 27 ,769 30,193 
Kurs and! products: spe toes oc teem «scents ee 14,097 32,291 29 ,048 
Ships: aid avessels cae peters ete vomit 218 18 ,822 25 , 724 
Whisky 2 nde Oe a hte ess ck. c ce eae 10,805 29,650 22,983 
Precious metals, except gold................-. 22,955 21,469 22,581 
Rerro-allovstanntan acs, eee os SAMO neereerar 1,306 9,485 21,545 
Shiniel es sc SEN: ccd cite « orcas oteog eee 5,158 11,211 20 .254 
Canned meats ee setae 1.) sarpeastets- oc .c fislersisnaue ganas 367 27,125 19,778 
Hlecwricaliappana tush. sale ciiecie ences 4,114 20 , 939 19,135 
Locomotives and railway Cars................ 400 53 ,323 19,040 

Totals, Above Commodities.............. 632,933} 1,718,335] 2,158,426 

Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic)....... 837 ,584| 2,312,215) 2,774,902 
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7.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups 
and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1938 | 1946 | 


1947 
Group and Commodity 
Imports 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
UTES Me ME Os ee tak Soke eck eb wht 13, 264 63,013 50,605 
ENRLESS Mote ee ede eee ee tae eee 798 10, 233 10,129 
WERELADICS EM eee CEST tire th ik hus ec Suu alow 4,786 23 , 954 21,529 
GramsranGenroductsssaecae nee eek ee 14,311 16 , 356 35 , 326 
SUCH eMUMOrOCUCtS man et fe eine sie. 561 1,801 3,381 
Gocosrandichocolateranne 1 caaahonic cae te 536 32 273 
Coficevandtchicory Mee Mere. ee ee ee 386 486 980 
Ba eee RS 8A Se OLE BE ee a8 tod Mal 1 Hepaliegs) 
BOVErAges wALCOMON Cheese Sai e et cere 81 1,216 2,496 
CtimstanGanesina.y. twa tae ear ee cots ee 1,036 3,622 4,434 
Oilstveccta blog ee AW ees hes bh © 2,103 6,483 8,576 
Rubberandmproductstve. stock sene seen oe 3,555 14,798 15,068 
ERO DACCOMMEEE ne Eases Gh esa REALL 1,527 eal? 1,262 
Vegetable products, other.......2.5..5..0.:. 4,008 12,379 14,492 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products aot ase ee ee. 46,963 155 , 546 169,727 
Animals and Animal Products— 
Bishvandenshery productstac. o. ste veces 826 1,482 1,702 
umsesNG LOUUCLS eeewet gure mc tie ce ee one 3,149 14,764 18,586 
ElidessamdrskiIMS enh Wietesseie «6 eek neeee oe 1,224 578 8,350 
eather sunmeanmutractUned 05 +-.4+ iene lhe 1,092 2,306 3,435 
heather, manufactured................0... 943 3,339 5,184 
Animal OUSH Tats. enenses’ 8. ...55.6.0.-056- 278 1,877 6,701 
Animals and products, other..............- 3, 283 9,530 13, 252 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products 10,795 33 , 876 57,210 
Fibres, Textiles and Products— 
Couonumrawrandlintersaeee eer dants faces: 12,658 44 397 45,821 
Cotronsproductsse emer ere east eos ass: 4,509 56 ,375 100 , 443 
Flax, hemp, jute and products.............. 704 2,786 3,941 
likranCnprOoUlCcs sae eeesnre. H0u eee ae ee. 5,181 3,140 5,998 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured............. 247 1,273 3,968 
Wicoluproductsne: etn srs eR hn Gomi. 26 4,362 11,558 
Artificiallsiliccand productsass-- sees)... : 1,106 11,436 19,765 
Mextile products, Ober cm srmcurdte=seg. oe o- Sy axe 16,396 Zama 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products 30,168 140,165 217 ,026 
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7.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups 
and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Group and Commodity 
Imports—con. 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
Woods rumim amutac hue cies ee sere ree 4,878 7,904 15,539 
Wood tmeanutactured saaer gis seen ieee 3,424 9,248 15,622 
Paper sick. dectye aeelinctocen Sune Be Wie ates en rerer 5,562 17,783 21,639 
Books andprinted matter’......,.....s...- 12,541 29,241 29,941 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
PAPEny Wasi Pe oc ie elite omens 26 , 405 64,176 82,741 
Iron and Its Products— 

Trot: OFe i 8oyts Got aa: eee Gaba: 1,538 4,417 9,689 
DCAD... tock bat Cee eae 1 on ae 829 1,760 2,782 
Castings andor pin comme steer 1,978 6,445 7,556 
Rolling=ronllforoducts emesis eaten 15,328 52,164 76 , 767 
Bipes, tubes and tituing ames. oe eeeenn tan 1,361 8, 146 13,082 
Wire andiichinimysetepuame tae ors epee geen 749 4,562 8,658 
Farm implements and machinery........... 19,196 67,725 104 ,598 
Hardwareand cutlery. tans ee ene 1,000 5,793 8,275 
Householdvmachinenyvaesa. sr. auc etiam 1,814 5,098 14,474 
Mining, metallurgical machinery............ 4,697 6,195 11,789 
Business, printing machinery............... 4,899 6, 253 21,334 
Other non-farm machinery................. 20 , 283 106 , 712 147,793 
Pools ccc edees Soles See Peat oe  toe age 9,289 LO nS 
Automobiles, freight and passenger......... 12,328 31,121 67,459 
Automobile parts Bt: bE Ce Oe ems oP. 24 527 66,314 98 , 285 
Other vehicles, chieflyjiron................. 2,105 8,564 13,959 
Engines and boilere tenes. 4 Ge ee 5,753 24,739 37 574 
Cooking and heating apparatus............. SD So) 10, 365 13,381 
Thom producis. Over ees eee eee 13,497 41,345 58,317 
Totals, Iron and Its Products......... 134 , 844 467 ,007 725 , 898 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 


Almminumvand! produGucse seen eta 1,967 6,196 6,956 
Brass, copper, and products.......0+.-.4.-- 2,764 9,004 11,880 
DENT gee S12) a as oc eh ae RRR eee ER ee eae 32 369 457 
Precious metals, except gold................ 1,894 4,667 4,604 
Clocks’ andawatchesnnnpeeters jae enesn ier or 819 2,559 3,564 
Mlectrical appara tuss myo eee eee eerie or 10,493 45 , 321 64,396 
Non-ferrous products, other................ 6,396 15 943 28 , 476 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products). 0.0 ee Gee eee 24,365 84,059 120 , 333 
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7.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups 
and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Group and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Imports—concel. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 


Wosliproductsae a: eames sce cit ne eas wed G 
Glasstandielasswareseneenr nce sacs meee. cet 
RetroleumMicrude:. Ate, Bas. cs toe he cae de 
Petroleum productsemiO-pi rar. oss oecs see rao 
Stonerandeproducts iw. «coe. as ee ece ass 
Non-metallic products, other............... 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products fataeee ees eee ee eee 


Chemicals and Allied Products— 
PA CICS FRM ePMer tee I ooo ocd el ata paueiiei a ws 
Cellilgsesproducts manpower © avare tas 
Wrugerandim edicinesice ..n. co eee Beene 2 
Dyeing and tanning materials.............. 
er iilizerarapr nee sae sccesmuert. « «alerts = Musbe 
Paine ANG VarnIshesmeme ccs k oe oa ema «0 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p...............++- 
Synthetic resins and products.............. 
Chemicalproductsy otherid. ca cedees cms ae 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 


Eoys andssporting GOOdsMem.) «eelaet se. . oo he 
Refrigerators and parts. 4....--.¢..-.+s+:+- 
IMIsIGal InSssmmMeNn tae aes a sete os ee 
MICLEN tM CLE CUIPIMED beaker yecteme ere «ec coe. 
FAircrastandapants aaeten sehr. ~ » cies is evel 
Wye ashiosimchatty Ge ah, -: nae as ete nee ey 
Canadian tourists’ purchases................ 
Barcelsvot small valu, sarees es sacs6 = 
Wax, mineral and vegetable................ 
Miscellaneous consumer goods.............. 
Miscellaneous jobier seek. cee <4.< cus 5 
Canadian goods returned......./........-- 
Non-commercial articles... .)................ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities. . 


Grand Totals, Imports from United 
SUE TT ais cis 6b 2.0 36H OCIe ee IG ao 


3,065] 10,089} 13,605 
27,329} 119,454; 138,431 
3,287,  12,694/ 14,412 
3,528) 19,719] 20,929 
31,223] 58,3841 77,119 
13,411 30,159] 68,174 
6,131 11,434 15,836 
3,949| 12,912} 15,778 
91,923] 274,845} 364,282 
915 2,856 3,159 
1,533 6,112 4 828 
2,015 7,881 9,777 
1,789 6,578 6,947 
2,167 4,054 4,715 
1,953 8,426] 12,239 
5,222). 11,148] 12,352 
913} 13,596 14,955 
5,802) 22,972) 30,615 
22,309| 83,618] 99,587 
1,056 2 077 2,444 
1,355 3,729 5,609 
1,079 5,201 12,131 
942 2,875 3,696 
3,189] 12,999] 16,426 
2,189 8,968] 11,685 
1,673 1,096 749 
8,009 9,122] 15,832 
4.210/  14,417| 24,449 
316 1,028 1,126 
3,048) 11,951 10,723 
5.522} 13,712] 18,847 
1,416 5, 209 5475 
2,954 9 520 8 682 
36,958}  102,004| 137,875 
424,731] 1,405,297] 1,974,679 
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7.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups 
and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Group and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Exports (Domestic) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 


Erutts:..". Re gee 2) Pee oa 
Vepetablasthy it). 5. Weare. oc nese momen 
Wilicat ... 122i. he cr een eines, Ene renee Weil 
Grains, otter (aes ee cre eee ee 
Elour of wheatte-.. cee. «cae ho oerie ee 
Marinaceous products; ovmer.....0...+..01ee 
SLA EVAROU LOAM 5 ic pos ap peacorogosbuws 
Alcoholic beverages!:mee sn scare 
Vecetabletiats and "oils et.e.......25. sete 
Rubber ands pro cichs Meee ee aan aan 
Seeds: . Ae kk ae eee cane Rennes 
Tobaceo 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products). eran. an Heme eee 


Animals and Animal Products— 


Fi 


Cattle cp a ess ge eee SN denon, ae eee 
(Opel avereney cua yiem Ihvabstoe oc moo maec.opogues nu 
Hishtandsnishery. producich are sen en ie 
urs and products: - ess. cee nee 
geather andeprocductsmecsee seri arent: 
LBC UNCUT ooo sudo bape mabaocooor 
Meats; otherte) e.erem. 04. obese meee ie 
Cheese: Pee eg ae eee co etompn eae eee 
Malik productsmotnenias ese ease ee eee 
Kiggs, shell and processed...........:....:- 
Animal! products, otheresn. «-v. sea sees 


Totals, Animalts and Animal Products 
bres, Textiles and Products— 
Cotton: productsis. ieee eae eer 


Flax, hemp and jute products.............. 


Artificial silkvand products!.....5.-..2..-.: 
Textile products, other seer seen nee 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products. 


1Less than $500. 


AIT 5,470 6,116 
925 2,430 5,957 
12,035] 18,070 355 
698] 19,287 3,445 
187 462 12 
2,017 7,708 5,754 
1,309 1,979 3,396 
10,573; 29,499] 19,383 
90 1,999 2,034 
138 5,371 3,724 
1,839 6,283 7° 355 
5 15 10 

745| 15,208 8 267 


39 , 978 113,776 65 , 808 


6,492 16 , 387 13,588 
1,287 1,128 4,560 


545 5,499 4,584 

245 Nil 

727 222 509 

310 5 67 

108 355 257 

u 25 76 
3,729 5,115 5,885 


30,351 98,951 94,130 


13 486 641 
10 1,340 668 
443 4.172 3,289 
9 211 1,865 
1,256 4,273 3,930 


1,731 10 , 483 10,393 
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7.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups 
and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


1938 


1946 | 1947 


Group and Commodity 


Exports (Domestic)—con. 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 


lamicst an Geinoancds:.. HMA. Mh. soc) eAieusue wus oo 11,557 60,384 79,769 
ul pO Oc aha were ORR: ae ie Occ nen 10,375 28,731 34,054 
Unmanufactured wood, other............... 10,080 24 086 37,443 
Wicod-pulp seem >. =e: Ghote Shc ose hee as 21,562 99 ,973 156,122 
Manufactured wood, other................. 92 2,348 1,710 
INGWSDEN tspaApCracneetaenemiees 2 ccehatads 85,191 224,782) 291,893 
Raper Ot ner eee fare Spek an dae Ai rese cisherty 970 4,862 8,589 
Books ‘and printed matter..i..........-.... 466 2,661 1,981 

Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
BADGE ree ini eens coe ke a 140 , 293 447 , 827 611,561 

Iron and Its Products— 
ago OO Reag! * >. Ub ead: eee a er rr 1 Ay 353 6,023 
Merro-allOVsHon ss okeas aioe teehee awed s 742 4,308 11,739 
Rigs ingots, blooms, billets. ......0...5.050: 64 28 31 
[Rollin g=miilproducts Mee ss. hate ts an 11 207 284 
Mocontotivesvandspartseassteaee rs. eee: 4 47 37 
Farm machinery and implements........... 2,367 14,460 23,479 
Hardwarevanducublervemrsamenmucidd sic sa. cas « 227 530 A477 
Machinery, except farm. ......b......-.*. 157 2, 282 3,403 
Auitomo piles: treighite mecca ccics 5 fie cncaec are a2 3 5 2 
Automobiles, passenger................005: 87 23 43 
VUbOMIOMMSRPALUSt nhac d. ¢ has dottesetad a 0 32 1,588 2,004 
IRAil way Garshand partSin. ice st sas adaase aac 3 56 13 
Iroueproducia  Ounerme tne? seeks Seni Ge: « 452 4,069 9,931 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 4,149 31,956 57,466 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 

AlumiMumyand. productsaenatneete-.. cats: 425 10,931 5, 904 
iBrass andi products. .et. 9... .. +. .0esebeer 234 1,939 1,405 
CopperandapnrodUctsrrsernawerrde soc em <i 7,238 6,825 9,739 
lheadsand!ppnoducts sare niece an) ot osteo 324 3 , 886 13,416 
Nickel Sei tee | Stee Wt Sab acte ae 12,386 41,459 38,808 
Precious metals, except gold................ 12,580 10,802 10 ,963 
LANCIA prOCUCKS ats termes ae ne cet. 175 17,788 14,516 
Hlectricallapparatus, O.0:P:)-..s.c2e.20cees: 29 oo 875 
Non-ferrous products, other................ 533 3,372 4,643 

Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products® Mester ee oe sca 33, 924 98 ,559 100, 269 
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7.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups 
and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Group and Commodity 


1938 


1946 | 1947 


Exports (Domestic)—concl. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 


Asbestos and productsaane see irinee nil 
Godt. WR Was Fae eer elie he ee OR eee 
Petroleummpand! productamome.\. <4. eemere 
Abrasives artificial, crude@jan.<./.: >. sees eee 
Non-metallic products, other............... 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products i. eee. ood Rees 


Chemicals and Allied Products— 


ACIS «5 sagt Ree EER ee oie Se reas 
Medicinal preparabions...0.. 0 sneer. 
Rertilizers:: geet. asanhs aon bale cde seeoeee 
(Paints andayarnishes facts cers see eee eee 
Calcium) compounds: Hea. aa eee eee 
Soda and sodium compounds............... 
Chemical products, other.” 2.5. +-5.06 sons. 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 


loys andiaponin os cOOUs arena eee 
Buin). 1sigh Sih ele eters otis ake rece Manne neey erdsTS 
Ships andevesselsmna nee strc sick deedn ehoteee 
Aincratt amdmparts.. saan onc aves hiae ane 
Wlecthic: Cher gy as cae ee eer 
Miscellaneous consumer goods.............. 
Miscellaneous, otherassemerse 2 ese Gee 
Dona tionstandigiiteeemene a6 eee ene 
Non-commercial articles 


Totals, Miscelianeous Commodities. . 


Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic) to 
United States pn aise cg eeins 


5,130] 17,821) 25,407 
882 3,517 163 

81 770 691 
2,734 9,553| 10,373 
3,104 4,597 8,478 
11,931] 36,258] 45,112 
364 582 1,126 

56 166 118 
5,336} 17,668] 18,139 
38 644 1,066 

24 102 39 
1,605 3,500 3,675 
421 7,336 7,743 
7,844 29,998] 31,906 
58 460 203 
1,142 107 101 
y 897 244 

12 1,775 786 
4,181 7,068 5,608 
158 1,374 1,491 
1,753 1,538 1,447 
205 164 

1,947 6,707 7,539 
9,258) 20,131) 17,583 
270,461] 887,941| 1,034,226 


1Not available. 
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8.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by 
Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Group and Commodity 
Imports 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
I GEUGISS Se cle n't om © SINR Mra Cn aCe aa 146 28 49 
IN Uibsispare WOME Meme cs dec) mise ate 95 24 17 
WVegersblesmemtiria. ct splice en tenes cul 227 49 112 
Graimstand products eeaaa tach, jebte ies cies 3 oy: 371 60 401 
BUSH ANC Products sama thy ccs gece css Fok 529 7 724 
Cocogtand chocolatenemrris. cecil detrse «creme 503 ik 2 
CoileerandiChicoryisce ores noe ceitsi solr «leche 260 203 251 
TED 5 5 6.5 Wiis, oO, ae, eo Cee ene 2,865 Nil 316 
Beveravest a lCOnOlGHN at amine si cdem cr soe cet 5,136 4,416 5,375 
uimsienederesinigitecd. Meshidaen daraycs sce cack 64 68 65 
We Ve COba Om. caeneweet tay ore SSeS eesti es 4,538 54 98 
UD OeL aAnGsPrOdUCtS aaa. ees ce ae eek 509 395 359 
BD WB. CCOS SMM CREE Re Se targeg ject esrakdheied Gitigye ahs 382 243 90 
Vegetable products, other.................. 765 148 266 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
IPTOGUCES. J into ee the octeais oe eee 16,390 5,696 8,125 
Animals and Animal Products— 
Mish and dishery) products). ..s<. 22s 2a. s ire 93 6 43 
rs AOU CUS neler uessisis ©) anche ones suscieyeers 1,136 766 698 
PGES pANGISKINS WA Wak teats ds <.cf< sso vice eae 69 5 Nil 
Leather, unmanufactured.................. 1,453 1,360 2,288 
eather manmachureds <5... sides ale 559 1,293 1,740 
Animal oils, fats, greases and wax........... 165 201 155 
Animals and animal products, other......... 1,165 556 TAG 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products 4,640 4,187 5,635 
Fibres, Textiles and Products— 
Cotionera and vlinterdienmekte. «echics ss << - 31 3 10 
CottomsproduGtsprr test cis seo nwa ops 9,330 10, 209 15,761 
Flax, hemp, jute and products.............. 3,673 6 ,840 9,225 
DilkgandppronUchspim ant t vsiris Seteccs cisces st « 439 435 528 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured............. 5,585 5,743 8,600 
SW GOs products aera ee eisteieess demieeycisycpalells sleiers! 14,412 27 , 5382 37,320 
Artificial silk and products.......5-+..<.--- 1,870 9 , 5382 11,534 
Fibres and textile products, other........... _ 4,755 4,698 8,257 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products 40,095 64,992 91, 236 
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8.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by 
Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Group and Commodity 
Imports—con. 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 


Wood, unmanutacturedeerer. anes eter 18 7 14 
Woodsmanutactureditees saree ace eeine 260 267 414 
PSDEr. s)) Raa ce IER Re citearets che. steumusnnmtars 1,140 PIE 926 
Books and printed matter.................- 2,158 1,059 1,188 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper nos eee os eee ee 3,576 2,060 2,542 
Iron and Its Products— 

JEON OLE Til aaa eee REED ott olete = ots siete aniane 42 Nil 1 
NCLAP is vad auy-te sted eae Peas oes el oaks Mle weet u 9 141 
Castings and forgings ssemeacti anaes eee 595 1,001 1,041 
Rolling=milliiproducts/qseeere erie eae 9,037 937 868 
Pipes; tubessand ‘fittingaien. a4... so see ee 553 266 382 
Wirevand ‘chains 2cj5 2. eased sod fete tne estore 1,161 1,001 742 
Farm implements and machinery........... 683 183 272 
Hardwareiand cutleryeencencs +) -ts ae 763 1,486 1,794 
iHousehold machinery sage er chee: 631 1,244 1,614 
Mining and metallurgical machinery........ 523 230 186 
Business and printing machinery............ 291 270 654 
Other non-farm machinery................. 2,735 3,673 7,251 
"Tools eee eee erent Wisi te eee 388 546 726 
Automobiles, freight and passenger.......... 386 581 2,046 
Automobilejparts: 12 gees ie re octets ss sreretee 145 116 139 
Other vehicles, chiefly of iron............... 369 932 irs 
Engines and boilers: gawk. a stasis) t-te cre 1,672 1,641 5,675 
Cooking and heating apparatus............. 71 90 223 
Iron products other meee tere este eine 1,601 1,212 2,047 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 21,646 15,418 27,514 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 


Aluminumland productseneeeee eee an 809 1,581 591 
Brass, copper, and products................ 422 401 1,154 
lb ho err on RA Re Ces onteg Ree Cee EY) 4,112 3 
Precious metals, except gold................ 773 8,682 8,311 
Clocks andiwatches..jeunmapie seer eae 38 134 299 
Blectrical/spparavus morose stele oe cies ee 1,825 2,142 3,750 
Non-ferrous metal products, other.......... 1,184 1,387 2,028 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products is. anaeie nese rete 5,808 18 ,439 16,136 


1Less than $500. 
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8.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by 
Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Group and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 | 


Imports—concl. 


1947 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 


Glassiand wiassware. Aad Ades edo veu sere sc 
Petroleummproducts, MOspis.2<- he. 225092 - 
SEGNELAN GR LOMUCtS afew. 5 2 os eed toa allaary 
Non-metallic mineral products, other........ 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productsa..chet. ee. Seinen: & 


Chemicals and Allied Products— 
PACIOS Ss EME ae cate Stem ccierbebrs sag sip 3 
Cellulosewproductsmererieerrrecce aes a 
Drugsand medicines|s 1.1... +. .)y-aeeeem ters = 
Dyeing and tanning materials.............. 
Ext Zerstaeycogee ween iat ensreveratewscnerh ois oi st00s. 60.31 6 
Paintsian davarmis hes mere) sis)<)o 4 als eicvsreruFs a < 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p...............--- 
Synthetic resins and products.............. 
@hemical products, other 3... 46-6002: 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Patina!) ae cis: es OR eteligrs Slats. a exes 
‘Boys and sporting, COOGsH 4 ene. a.2. 2.225 
Refriseravorsand Partsiqae aes. < ssa ese= 4. 
IMusicalanstruments 140.2 ees sss oe 20 
Scientific and educational equipment........ 
Aircraft and parts, except engines........... 
Wonks of antes emt shee Pe ocak Rocyaearels f 
Canadian tourists’ purchases................ 
Rarcelsyotisimall values yay -sereseversesporsssveysuerencv<" 
Wax, mineral and vegetable................ 
Miscellaneous consumer goods.............- 
Miscellaneous, Ober sie ascents stenensersrer era's 
Canadian goods returned..............-...- 
Non=commercial/articledser. cts «jas s1e5- = <7 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities. 


Grand Totals, Imports from United 
Kein g dom iwipatnereyererctretenets (6: os. 6 ois 2.8. 


4,050 7,598 9,943 
6,564 901 516 
40 23 318 
1,349 2,172 3,143 
70 14 16 
206 342 519 
766 3,238 2,196 
13,045 14,288] 16,651 
546 225 240 
104 422 589 
829 1,112 1,421 
603 756 812 

6 2 2 
1,485 983 905 
2229 1,153 1,163 
41 82 85 
1,128 1,004 1,143 
6,971 5,739 6, 360 
97 65 121 
495 1,003 1,736 
il 2 

77 139 216 
651 490 623 
694 466 594 
361 489 654 
583 1 32 
199 38 65 
36 12 8 
841 1,909 1,986 
2,050 1,991 3,163 
44| 60,092 839 
491 3,919 5,131 
7,121) 70,614, 15,171 
119,292) 201,433} 189,370 
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8.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by 
Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Group and Commodity 
Exports (Domestic) 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 


Frulitey x5 Rates cate cns Coen eters St aaron § 11,411 7,600 5,001 
Wieretablesite....  igcti sitar estes, s) Sima eran ees 4,347 2,822 4,358 
TW Heated: Bir Gites ite shctemetetesckes orsy os cabieoks c, .8 eee 51,666] 140,577); 208,995 
Grains; others... cee toe coe eee re ee 10,009 uO) 7,448 
Flour of: wheats Axe c. eaneeto sche enone eee 9,586 63) 257 72,448 
Farinaceous food products, other............ 8,279 3,393 2,472 
Sugar and products-aepemmen setae se ae 198 86 LZ 
Alcoholic beverages nis. ccs. ald erne ernie 121 132 433 
Vegetable fats and oilstiyd.... dee. cscs s ee 44 185 332 
Rubbersand products sams see ieee 4,693 2,353 3,226 
BEES. /c Shei oitere MORI ee Eee see 446 1,016 3,169 
FEO DECCOs. ae ere atoy ees OM ers aniale etonmtor tose eres 5 , 236 4,576 11,392 
Vegetable products, other........:..s-s.5<; 1,245 746 563 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products .4).4q hicks. Adee teat tank 107, 281 224,253) 319,854 


Ca ttl ean chee eho antes cis ose a eee 2,457 463 211 
Other ‘animals yivin geyser nite ere cio cic 63 3 5 
Fish and fishery products. .....8)2ss20.% 6,475 13 ,036 6 ,492 
Murs pang: DrOGUChs ye bere siete a iieteras deve eve fie 8,795 10,842 7,379 
Neatheriand products memmric ise ie 4,197 1,870 4,936 
Baconsndsbamperk ogni. aeuee tem ine ooo 30,495 65 , 204 60,573 
Meats, Ot er sign ie SPM vine s.0tectdvone wien eats 3,315 29 ,490 14,542 
Cheeses i: RMAs utes ac, 3.3.4 toma aa eaves 11,023 21,251 13,599 
Milk products Wouhersamrra,  sicniienen st teas 2,837 3,569 4,694 
Eggs, shell and processed................-- 401 26 ,094 35,938 
Animal products, Otheiare. «+s pale were 3,118 1,570 2,494 


Totals, Animais and Animal Products 73,176 173 , 392 150 , 863 


Fibres, Textiles and Products— 


Cotton: productsian, «oem sae actress ay 880 527 472 
Flax, hemp and jute products.............. 86 961 299 
Wool and joroductse yam rds oerwicdeyaraes 429 822 522 
Artificial silk and products................. 514 10 167 
Textile products} other: 3.2. ic. pentane 1,516 51 99 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products 3,425 2,371 1,560 
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8.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by 
Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Group and Commodity 
Exports (Domestic)—con. 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
Planks*andepoards sen 4 we tithe, «<6 aces 19,374 36,237 77,621 
PP lo wO.0 Cpe etc ete see Site ate en «'5) Sy ayiede) sets 26 Nil Nil 
Unmanufactured wood, other............... 3,269 24,493 28,992 
Wiood=pul pain nats oct eee oe alot eit s.3..6, 5, abl els 3,678 10,122 14,741 
Manufactured wood, other......°.......... 2,236 1,905 3,348 
ING WSDrilt PAPEL... odie = al <2 io cul Aaten) Abe 5,695 6,565 4,623 
IP Er 1 OUNGIR IN ce I Ee. on ote cvthy sien esouaieyte 4,010 3,976 5,147 
Books:and printed matters..............::. 198 1,742 1,646 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
Ley 0X2) Per bee. oo, DOERR oor ENE oC 38 , 486 85,040 136,119 
Iron and Its Products— 
Grro-allOy se ees mise LeNe ok SSeS atte sieusy cos, pena ht 232 2,808 8,148 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets................. 2,502 3,242 3,910 
oOUimesmill products..mercnecnmet ecco... 1,614 380 683 
ocomotivestand partsts: 4... -taeime 4. Nil 1 2 
Farm machinery and implements........... 1,129 2,585 3,000. 
nerdware and Cubulery janmmeens tite + 6-1 nb 1, 232 520 753 
MachinenyevexGept carla. rsrais « cra eaeis ait 4,325 766 2,350 
Aubomopilessireightasea css es tts, setae 2 46 Nil 
Automobiles, passenger.................--- 1,119 49 497 
ATICOMODILE PATS: a mews vk-cahers = fogs se yors + Shacks 27 258 575 
Tronmproduers: \OLLePetess <a 2-2 cake fua,<u,<tps, 2.2, <6 1,335 6,437 1,441 
Totals, Iron and Its Products........ 13,517 17 ,992 21,721 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 
ALUMINUM aN de prOGUCtSs memes coc). o> 12,199 Don lop 25,433 
Brassiand) PrOGUCts cp cl. + ae letieke Ltkekesheed 488 251 371 
Copperand) products AMA. Cabs ooo ccs se 26 , 124 19,638 25,810 
eadkandwproductsier sue ae aeetioeicla sas anh => 6,656 7,674 10,613 
INICKE ER mmaoe SCT Piniteeractnis ch ciad ce sts 27,531 5,625 12,954 
Precious metals, except gold................ 9,845 8,850 8,630 
ZANGTAN CUT OCUCUS Haat ernie nnis a Ys! ce Gers se 6,572 4,752 10,314 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p......3......--.+.- 713 9,388 479 
Non-ferrous products, other................ 1,325 2,681 4,333 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products #2 eee eee eens vs 91 , 453 81,994 98 , 937 
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8.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by 
Groups and Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


1938 1946 | 1947 


Group and Commodity 
Exports (Domestic)—concl. 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 


Asbestos and products 72.0084 0. oie ns genre 1,462 1,925 2,297 
Petroleum and products... 3..:.002.- 2.055: 49 6 225 
Abrasives;rartificial, crudet. 0... . s.r steretne 942 2,031 2,734 
Non-metallic products, other............... 637 519 1,532 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products. yehae eae coe Bae tot 3,690 4,481 6,788 


Acids: 20, R Sores o1 < Restancese ene 868 907 1,899 
Medicinal preparations= ser aelmetr | ela eee 798 246 336 
Mertilizers. i: 2 «wotersermnee errors trotters Nil 830 650 
Paintgiandivarnishess penn. atrapierieee ry. 386 302 478 
Calenim conpoinds ee ee eriereen hen 48 104 43 
Soda and sodium compounds............... 25 Nil Nil 
Chemicaliproducts, otheram,. .4. streets leer: 2,907 1582 4,679 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products 5,032 3,971 8,085 


Miscellaneous Commodities— 


Loys andssporvims COOdSh-yac een ete reeset 297 54 88 
ELE s-.cRNe eoeae 21 SEs cicncr ome eMonee Rc meaSIOts 1,798 308 313 
Ships andbyesselse. 4. cheater Lae eereetorer 90 3 11 
Aimeralblamawpartsoni. wees «ais e.cce e tte ‘enotonstenodets ta 87 654 412 
Miscellaneous consumer goods.............. 1,010 219 428 
Miscellaneoust otherness osc neler trae tere 596 306 1,540 
Donavionstancdec tito aamemree rn ttene rere eee zt 1,795 3,225 
Non-commercial articles.........4.....0...- 350 iL Ses} 1,255 

Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities. . 4,228 4,912 7,272 


Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic) to 
United Kingdom.................. 339,689} 597,506} 751,198 


INot available. 
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9.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 
by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947 


(Thousands of Dollars) 


1938 1946 1947 
Country and Commodity 
Imports 
Venezuela— 
Crude’ petroteum. | lene a. .8 oh ee ee eo 1,455 26 , 742 46 , 284 
Totals, Imports from Venezuela....... 1,469 26,886 46 , 688 
India— 
MULGCRA DPIC aegis. s Acie BOTS ola soa ee eere. 3 2,946 11,528 21,512 
Ce eg ee AP ea ca slcaccotscaotnlcucuisuish saaibswniieite 3s DIGG. sila) a1 .e 3,895 6,813 8,239 
Carpets Aaa afc: ADO: ec cick goles es oth 246 2,090 3,000 
ING S etree pease ut uaticxtacicavrenatls.ccsbe tee ce,'ars 350 1,728 1,259 
Totals, Imports from India............ 8,181 27,877 42,250 
Cuba— 
DBUSAT AW MMR ns ce aie oe caticedos ace econ ees 65 6, 707 16 ,966 
IVI GIASS OSHA E TAL cca cetey BRTAs c Siablits ais-aue cums 16 967 1,516 
HOW A CCOL ASE SE a .ce7s RRM oi cess aan Gity oiae tieueys os 6 143 1,641 1,448 
pina CaOTD See pay eeu tusn boned neituaycan obtener <.arsce sal + 94 1,490 1,091 
Sugar candy and confectionery............. Nil 534 991 
\Sraht ei SUI TOS sh NR a cea a Pee oe eee oC an eee se 1,316 429 
Totals, Imports from Cuba............ 440). 13 , 228 23,751 
Argentina— 
Oils¥ vevetables fs. SNae. Pes. 0) teepaehese> + fs Nil 5,447 12,802 
CieorAcChOLe x DLAC suet macceisonecmibie ete © eects s 139 880 1,596 
NVORSLCG BODS; WOOlt se acts cts .lerct cs sche sjeles Nil 1,288 245 
(OMe a yotearn ROMS ECORI SOS CIS GRIOOR mE tee 167 3,478 188 
Totals, Imports from Argentina....... 2,149 14,372 17,961 
Mexico— 
WOE COM AT We ove ycs ofA fos os. 5 01a, pitsle Mateseteits focee Nil 3,855 9,549 
PROMIAG OES TCOS tenet aateris craters eascseyecarsuss sn 349 2,458 2,594 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre............... 88 3,627 2,145 
SuUTariaM Gd MOLOCUCtS tr wacrerueita nerds) sieusisselsaceyi Nil 1,170 180 
Totals, Imports from Mexico.......... 576 14,610 16,980 
British Malaya— 
RUD Derera wie err etctataaiexetaenst «2 as dere: 6,394 4,230 11,954 
TNAAU, Senerern 5 ol GMOS |) cb ORC ain eee 1,401 1,628 4,143 
Totals, Imports from British Malaya. . 10,278 5,871 16,908 
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9.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 
by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


1938 | 1946 


1947 
Country and Commodity 
Imports—con. 
Australia— 
Wool sra weds aa onc eat: fractions oc oe 1,186 8,995 7,837 
RAISING. So eee Neild eae serves. chen: 2,603 2,276 2,062 
Worsted tops;aw0Gl amc ne << ae oie: 920 2,591 756 
Butter pe Peete: eee ee ais ero tete a cee 373 Nil 616 
Socks andi stockings) iwoolen.s...... «ce sei Nie 113 301 
Wines; non-sparklingmessrmen a. kia 104 405 280 
Sausage casings, cCleamed =... sh... cele oateerels 102 173 243 
Huriskinetrab bit. jae ee ee terre sul sete Sener Nil 2,354 231 
Totals, Imports from Australia........ 9,044 19,754 14,222 
Brazil— 
Cottonsrawrerccc soar cece etcetera Nil 2,038 4,695 
Cofteeid,. kp sieneeme sneer ep el wist alse omonrtocane 347 4,668 2,849 
@ocos, beanscdimta. te enbats seb satan area Nil Nil 1,525 
Wax, vegetable and mineral................ 24 2,004 1,350 
Oils: veretable we yea cota: cite ioe sete ae Nil 1,146 950 
INSUGS ose eee eR Gah et eee ela ccotrs Tre re Pee aes 139 2,031 485 
Totals, Imports from Brazil........... 769 14,018 13,888 
British Guiana— 
SUgar, ra waetetssor seein core amen oe 5,364 5,260 6 , 384 
Ba UxiGelOre ere A uae rts 8 oye eiaad Seen eee 1,471 6,414 5,392 
Totals, Imports from British Guiana 7,113 12,187 12,358 
Switzerland— 
Clocks*and swatGhestndacmi civecren crear 1,206 5,111 5,153 
Artificial silk manufactures................. 15 550 1,463 
@otton Imanulactiresiascetis esis eine 241 338 1,065 
Aniline dives: vataan Acer aes ais an eernene 505 444 573 
Engines, dieselcnd thie temic ce bak os ook 166 2,608 296 
Totals, Imports from Switzerland...... 3,488 11,149 11,941 
Ceylon— 
LEB .ancblietycyebehen tueteae sca OUC ALAR Tee merce so 2,436 3 , 386 9,843 
Rubber; raw Aires fiers nose ae Men one ee eee 472 Nil 915 
(Slorler val) We ueeRG Se his adn adon tion sols. 31 211 874 
Totals, Imports from Ceylon.......... 3,679 3,745 11,653 
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9.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 
by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Country and Commodity 


—— 


1938 | 1946 


1947 


Imports—concel. 


New Zealand— 
Wioolttraweeewn nen seers oc Lemme s She th 


IBUIEUET: ee Ree ck PRES eo oe Ste RAE RBS 
Totals, Imports from New Zealand.... 


Belgium— 
Glass, ee So NORE G SiS CE AR Ra Sea ar 
piv DOCKS yOUCKa A. tateals.o 5 cline he alent lel t 
DIET OTIS Here he «Ths ihe Pattee eee artis Fe Bedale tarts a he 


Ba @ Oppertinnin Ova ee ae chee ls cance shore 
ATIC SPCLECEA GAM Lhe le eMarole hs, oa sek bree SEEN 
JRWD SC Ofeu, KONO Kia 32, Arts a Da NCRR RAS Chern CRC 
FAMIMIM UMMM NU DATS ARN tensa a ee eke eile vie cere 
Plankevand |bOatdser aes resets ate eae iaGs es ios 
lieKo ln tole a hiash. wAeer apse healed Otte eee Soe oR Orie 
Automobiles! freight eavte... 0. 2.0se00 uns + 
Wikeateiloum. tr. ceases once bak Aes mes 
UN OE] Peer MG soci BERN Ae Seir aioe Gun BIR titate tet 


ART V ayaa AMS cers 2.6.10 ,3 MAS csc e sical bets ih fa teae te 
IW.iGod=puilip hte). ct terte.. ohcagh bem he nent 
Hentilizerg eh .necealtettios amet hewmen ak 


FANILOMODUE PATtS sili ieoetiste cleo ganna aes 
Monationstands gifts. GVoe ok kota ks 
Calcium compounds, 22. 4-3 65 ..¢smaee sate 
Medicinalipreparationstyrc. oc fee cue swe 
Gantied meats die....... eins... 5: bs enya es 


1,604 7,393 6,369 
911 15231 1,428 
798 i 1,200 
454 1,021 949 

4,562 11,956 10,831 
821 762 2,478 

Nil Nil 2,216 
715 1,584 1,058 
620 250 688 
192 254 636 

6,181 4,429 10,120 

Exports (Domestic) 

Nil 6,099 10 , 766 
‘s 4,105 8,424 
4 Nil 8,145 
1,475 2,470 4,770 
181 3,812 4,599 
Nil 881 3,914 
S 994 3,626 
76 1,358 3,090 
178 1,886 2,986 
Nil 1,012 2,940 
1 84 2,817 
99 2,474 1,905 
3,539 3,021 1,488 
il 1,458 1,481 
727 1,031 1,408 
Nil 1,956 1,310 
604 1,630 1,295 
Nil 1,215 1,153 
2 4,981 924 

Nil 4,455 425 

S 1,481 271 

“ 1,308 263 

ts 3,190 11 

9,152 74,380 81,058 
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9.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 
by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Country and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 1947 


Exports (Domestic)—con. 


British South Africa— 


Planks‘andy boatdsi,.eeeoen es +. ie tee ewe 
FMUTOMLO DIES PASSeNO elvaie ms w/a hee 
ALIbOMO bile ss direl Ee hubs ese eveieica oe ee Ie 
Automobilespartssevenadee de «as 2 >. oer 
INGWSPLin GDA per, Fema ee keke cele <2 roses ire 
Mishiacanned Sean... ethsests oe icity scin te ekaee 
Eilectricalbappars tus ieee one cierto 
Clething stextiles mo: peewee ee cee 
Papers other’. 4M see ase oe ees soaee 
Hay Implements ena deeness cece eceee 
Machineryah gy. 515 chee roles eaten Mere 
Leather, unmanufactured.........ceseep oe: 
Containers onic eek Memos ner cee 
@onfectioneny sugar .ttHe. a. hoes 
Her tilizersinn seat eet metas cextcncrt keto raks sere 
Mars eilsrille (A oanbheye, ss pea daosecudcoosue 
Wrapping paper: eimermeees cio tose ae 
Hlandwarepamnd: cutlenycepmeeyeeeemieciiite aoe 
Vehicles other) Saat. Seine ily hs hee 
Household and personal equipment.......... 
Wihea:t flo tipi ies.) Sene nie tron Sere enness 
VV ies b Sete als <5: ABieedtetes ati teu ae uae 


Totals, Exports to British South Africa 


Australia— 

Newsprint paper i. vac: 008i = ome se een eau 
Planiketandgboardsir crews ei meres 
Automobiles mpassenrenien. . a6 sakecieeokieer 
Automobiles yineightetmeame). chee stelsitees 
@otten fabrics 4), .ccerien teeter eee eee 
Other papery hse. eats seater oiveleNete a etronare 
ATtiticial ailkee abrics: see eee cetera cae 
Automobilenpantsy 7 ameristar ees. - 
W ood-pulpaecesncdoh oe melo ated 
ish cannedit A vns a Mert te eee eine 
Gotitainerseth Ao .0c otek SE OP eer oe 


513} 12,721 9,976 
1,510 3,007 7,288 
831 1,321 4,595 
1,032 1,451 3,297 
904 1,925 3,175 
619 223 2,898 
681 1,608 2,833 
33 2,124 2,577 
232 2,040 2,521 
874 1,857 2,345 
273 594 1,513 
16 662 1,423 
83 307 1,155 
43 656 1,123 
19 838 1,075 
628 3,465 1,056 
137 1,033 1,017 
74 966 946 
6 3,707 740 
71 1,189 461 
14 3,963 54 

27 9,356] Nil 
15,547| 68,633/ 67,139 
7,612) 10,068] 13,986 
1,679 3,635 7,922 
5,711 5,949 7,029 
2,471 5,316 6,131 
778 2/192 2,768 
1,075 1,175 2,391 
394 702 1,827 
621 516 1,597: 
18 787 1,496 
1,900 63 1,418 
189 492 1,106 
84 901 1,066 
32,982)  38,194| 60,294 
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9.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 
by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Country and Commodity 


1938 


1946 


1947 


Exports (Domestic)—con. 


Netherlands— 
WVINCS Geer MRR EN ote sacee ctakh eosiath ee ets 


Copper in ingots, bars and rods............. 
HIPS OUR REE: one sc haa eae dee 
TRESTRUIU ZS GS,» - GReRCReNeNe es SEO NEE Rae ee eee 


ATIFOMOMMMES BI TCIe NG sf. ns. oso cis 0.5 pee 


Woolclothine. cee aca Bre see > es fle sale , 


BAGS SIT OME MAME cg dspieis sts <6 Ge asec sae ao 
I ieic lili Crs yeMnne cataract leo. cre otra et orste sis ew © 
FAULOMO MEN DATS. shoe cathe s cid sis oe cca 8 2 
Pammalmplements\ outs cesWnls ced cccccge see 
TCAGSIM DIO eMac ck cies siicne See neue sesso 2% 
Boots andishoes; leather... .4...04....%.s.-: 
OAS ie anes raps eas ME Miopessacusncras rsiens s.ereCe. 4 


Vien tse ie Cistoads ecu ke be e hues 
igre a best MMI 2 eo mca hcg. rats tale sw oc ee 
vi achiiaenvemn tr. 04 see eho Sin esa ca ees | 
PEUROLG UTM man erat eee os sect) chute eine 


Totals, Exports to Newfoundland...... 


Belgium— 
AW teat. Aes es ah eais SPR ath toed adieiee dege 


Bas CALITO CMM a atine essen serene. oe tis meet 
Aluminum in bars and rods................ 
COEARSS bis Boni A OS a 


Automobiles freightinit osc. sec sttseaet se 
ENULOMO Wiles PALES: cs ee ctices rises lees 2 
Wonations*and gilts pears eass ses essa stb ek 
Railway cars and coaches...........5.ss:+: 
MefrO-MANPANESEs .. cites cae aba d thea ess 


Totals, Exports to Belgium............ 


3,375 6,530/ 16,250 
120 473] 10,005 
745 1,303 2,936 

Nil Nil 2,929 
«“ 1,851 1,925 
9 810 1,763 
Nil 2,770 1,341 
«“ 4,289 1,299 
« 31 1,296 
19 237 1.128 
1 2,030 1,026 
12 427 864 
12 1,490 789 
2 1,046 14 

250 1,544 Nil 
10,267) 33,883) 55,940 
559 3,300 5,128 

1,288 3,959 4,821 
342 655 3,719 
638 2,660 3,023 
605 2,509 2,907 

11 1,441 2.478 

190 1,297 1,576 
330 914 1,393 
234 921 1,218 
8,403} 38,229] 55,085 
5,698 7,786, 19,680 
69 556 7.431 

Nil 2,729 3,947 
67| ‘Nil 3,052 

49 764 1,516 

36 1,691 1,442 

3 793 1,074 

Nil 17,576 880 
« 3,515 576 
22 1,612 295 

Nil 1,281 193 
«“ 15,527 33 
10 1,024 20 
9,555| 63,626 52,749 
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9.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 
by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—continued 


Country and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Exports (Domestic)—con. 


India— 
Wheat. flourieta<cin CoeEAe cm ote s 5s SABER 
Automobiles, passenger.................0- 
Automobileyparts: ence ta tes ote re 
Aluminum in bars and rods................ 
Anitomobiless treie hth emereie.. 120 eee 
Newsprint paper...... Sy ASS oe fad evi TP ne 
Copperiiningots.4. --heroket. =) 165t Cee 
Fertilizers + vat Roeienircnis ae oc seer ee 


iReverages*alconolich (ueaninee.t cea seer oe 
Mocomotives 41S MAPPa es Sonvycs dak tees 
Railway cars and coaches........:...::.0.- 
W heats ees ethan eee ere cree le mene Rue mares 


New Zealand— 
Automobiles; passenger. 4.0% + 5.46 eee 6 ae 
Avibomobiles sire ema terre miei 
Other papehannecn 0) Pera petit ca ne ae ee 
Rubber andymanulactinesiaa.aee esse ee 
Bileetricaltappamabus amet cee cee meri ae 
INGWADriiiypApel ys~.ceperu ac meeeioe od mes 
Artificial silkamaniiaciines sr -eaeerie sere 
Planks) andipoards @ «temasreri Goer ee 
Autom obilemparts a... keer amie sees eee 
Machinérytee ot.aloke mete ete ee tee 
Ci gane thediy accu cs tae ake aie amet oe pees 
Cottom manuiactures ye ceteris ee 
Bish canrned'sa. vac -Mimeyoiir eine cae oh tomer ree aes 


Totals, Exports to New Zealand........ 


Italy— 
Wheat: flout, 2. ¢-qeeptnerek tn eiacter won ieat. 
ANC RRMA Y oie OL Sgukuteitic AOE. Gree e 
Ub ber, (Crude na ic, aerate tanta te eae 
Aluminumsinybars, ingots hee ce teers 
Bish, ‘carineda: 5. Asb ee daa oe re 


Donations andipitts.-b. 0. eee see epee oe 
Meats, canned 2) :.0'.6.05 Home tao ota 
Oats 1.5) OORT, Bd RR 8a Oo dior: 


Totals, Exports to Italy................ 


Lie- aunt 16,792 
558 1,178 4,668 
248 1,445 1,877 
158 2,473 1,554 
679 970 1,538 
31 1,478|" 1,424 
36 862 1,236 
Nil 939 1,209 
a Nil 1,080 
«“ 957 1,014 
a 3,191 64 
«“ 6,674 6 
«“ 20,110] = Nil 
“cc 1 496 6“ 


2,863) 49,046) 42,947 


3,974 1,112 4,375 
983 1,507 4,063 
619 2184 3,307 

2,055 726 2.913 
523 618 2,188 
1,440 1,986 2,174 
400 412 1,567 
173 407 1,439 
223 783 1,412 
628 444 1,374 

Nil 218 1,229 
142 430 989 
508 21 901 


3 4,130| 24,189 

4 Til 6,571 

Nil 539 1,067 

« 380 1,025 

1 2,117 411 

299 1,344 383 

Nil 2,809 79 

«“ 2,297 19 
11 3,479| Nil 
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9.—Imports from and Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, 
by Main Commodities, 1938, 1946 and 1947—concluded 


Country and Commodity 


1938 | 1946 | 1947 


Exports (Domestic)—concl. 


China— 
Misichinery4an 0 sea.-yc/otene 
Newsprint paper 
ertilizersiakenn.s:.cct 
Copper wire........... 


Railroad ties 


SIDS eee vavecarevenees 
Wartrid ges amet o o.<iee 3 
Planks and boards 
Aluminum in bars, ingots 
Electrical apparatus 
Automobile parts 
Automobiles, freight 
Railway rails 


Totals, Exports to China 


Argentina— 


Automobiles, freight 
Newsprint paper 
Farm implements 
Potatoes, seed 
IMachmenyaums «- see 
Other vehicles 
Rolling-mill products, iron 
Nirerait, octet aes. «+ lhrs 


Shipsgoncs-2.+.0 ane: 
BSP DOE ceases sto 
Sewing machines 
Alnminum pn. coe cee 
Wood-pulp ei... . a. «hia: 


ed 


srisiae: ala le) ¥ilelp\ >: @ evens eye) tp 6 8 + «eis C76 


Nil 449 4,898 

«“ 2,278 3,885 

33 1,049 3,758 

19] Nil 2,014 

Nil 1,013 1,480 

«“ 5,473 1,451 

ee 433 1,245 

332 1,766 931 

648 1,001 363 

13 1,689 809 

Nil 953 315 

é 3,500 23 

« 1,373 18 

2,885 42,915 34,984 

Nil 819 7,008 

1,716 4,059 5,249 

2,076 816 2,564 

239 531 2,453 

54 1,196 1,716 

11 434 1,601 

Nil 403 1,422 

27| ‘Nil 1,271 

4 531 1,180 

4,675|  14,039/ 31,697 

Nil 831 8,351 

1 3,505 2,822 

14 5,574 2,758 

1,346 1,518 2,540 

248 1,825 1,789 

18 1,020 1,495 

192 526 1,213 

205 809 1,202 
Nil 1,496 

3,522} 24,602| 31,660 
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10.—Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade with 
All Countries, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 1945, 1946 and 1947 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Month toaeks | 1938 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 
Imports 

VSNUATY \, < capes 44.6 49-7 129-7 140-3 173-8 
HMebruaiyi: ea ieteren stir 42-9 47-0 112-4 117-0 177-1 
March: 3. eerie 59-1 65-1 132-5 139-9 208-9 
Apt. 3: cro chyo aerate 45-3 48-9 133-8 160-8 225-6 
INT sos sacs eee eR 66-1 67-1 143-8 164-2 240-3 
Uunes a. «Sea ere oe 60-5 58-9 146-5 157-7 231-1 
LY Acs: cs ae ee acme 57-6 55-8 138-7 161-6 226-8 
IG OUSE: 3... deer 57-9 57-0 128-1 163-2 204-6 
September............ 59.6 56-4 122-3 156.1 208-1 
OGtober,.. keene wee 68-6 63.9 134-4 186-4 254-5 
November wear a: cae 70-1 63-3 142-4 198-2 229-1 
December... ok 52-2 44-3 121-2 181-9 194-2 

TOtales ween ee 684-6 677-5| 1,585-8| 1,927-3| 2,573-9 

Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 

JGNUATY ec elere ce 63-7 71-5 233-9 191-4 210-4 
Rebruary., ance erent 58-2 60-4 240-4 154-7 181-8 
March: 2 seem oe 72-1 74-2 307-0 180-0 211-9 
PATO Ses, Serpe ames eevee 49-3 51-6 318-1 180-3 193-4 
IM a7) Oo RES eae 76-7 67-9 318-7 198-9 271-2 
USS TR HOVE Loe 74:3 66-9 327-1 168-8 276-4 
DULY eA. Rae saniek 75-5 67-3 286-0 191-3 239-7 
Ae usto. Spee eee 78-2 69-9 300-6 246-0 224-8 
Septembersesetncn. ue 77-8 73-1 225-0 171-9 221-6 
October 92-5 89-3 232-9 206-7 253-7 
INovermberwrrg Gear 96-3 86-9 241-2 235-1 256-0 
Weeember.7 52.24... 8 82-5 69-9 236-4 214-3 270-9 

Totalssetenace kt 897-1 848-7| 3,267-4| 2,339-2| 2,811-8 

Balance of Trade 

DAOUATY:. «Ane eee see + 19-0) + 21-8] + 104-2) + 51-0) + 36-7 
Pepruary:;@5 as. 4. 0et + 15-3] + 18-5) + 128-0) + 37-7) + 4-7 
WVEarehi:. ... sept ees chee oe + 138-0) + 9-2} + 174-5} + 40-0) + 3-0 
rs\i0)8 eee io iene eet ae 4-0) + 2-6] + 184-3} + 19-5) — 382-2 

SME icy oO - + 10-6] + 0-8) + 174-9) + 34-6) + 30-9 
SUNG fora Ae ee + 13-8] + 7:9) => 180-7) --) 11-1) =o 3 
Julyers . (eke ees seat + 17-9) + 11-4] + 147-4) + 29-6 + 12-8 
ANUPAM NGRAG acuta COGS + 20-3] + 12-9] + 172-5) + 82-8) + 20-3 
Deptember 220i... 8 + 18-3] + 16-7) + 102-7) + 15-8) + 13-4 
October. hc een nem se Biel | Poe Se Uleewi| Se PAU) 0:8 
Novenabera... emcee 2022) 923-5) 4-8 98-8) eon 0) ie ZOso 
Wecem ber ween ee + 30-3) + 25-6) + 115-2} + 32-4 + 76-7 

LOtalsirn. ces oe nee + 212-5] + 171-2) +1,681-6) + 411-9) + 237-8 
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11.—Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade with 
the United States, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 1945, 1946 and 1947 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Average | 
Month 1935-39 1938 | 1945 1946 | 1947 
Imports 

AITUAT ier. 0 Ae Mets = oto 28-7 32-3 101-8 97-4 136-4 
Bebruary. sete’ os 27-9 31:2 92-8 86-0 138-4 
In) ES) ego eres Se 38-0 42-9 105-3 100-1 165-1 
Jy te eam o SA See 29-2 31-4 102-7 114-8 181-6 
Mlalyaeers a aR cls 5 ae 38-3 40-5 104-8 113-4 184-7 
NIMC ret cate eiayays & shad 36-4 37-1 110-7 106-6 174-7 
CNET ic oss. Some ee ee ee 33-4 34-1 103-5 112-5 168-9 
UES UA cr aeen eg sie eis 33-7 35-3 96-8 123-1 155-3 
September............ 36-2 34-7 89-6 115-8 163-0 
October. eee ens: aes 42-5 38-5 101-3 140-4 190-4 
INovemibers suse. ccs. 40-8 37-6 103-3 149-5 174-4 
Wecember-= tess, <6. 33-6 29-2 89-9 145-6 141-7 

otalscc ih ees. cc's 418-7 424-7 1,202.4 1, 405-3 1,974.7 

Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 

JATRUETY SS. chee a's 22-8 21-0 86:8 64-2 80-6 
Mebnuary 2. sete was 5. 20-4 17-4 94-7 59-0 71-3 
NMarehtan ance eee os.ce. 26-7 23-4 107-0 67°8 84-9 
sel ak SNe reba cto eager 20-8 18-5 112-8 72-9 90-0 

VE che Oa a os 26-9 21-0 119-7 73°5 82-1 
Arie 0 GA aE cnc eee 25-9 20-5 114-6 68-1 84-2 
iutlivamer recess Ra Rie Pats cere 26-8 21-7 105-0 76-6 84-0 
PANTERUIS ATA A SERS nae 29-2 25-9 114-9 77-6 83-7 
September. seem...) 30-3 25-8 87-3 71-1 89-3 
October: 2). 25h. eo .. 34-5 28-8 91-3 101-0 104-2 
Nowember. /21)...... 33-0 29-1 103-2 91-4 94-7 
Weeember: ca We... 34-4 25-5 90-0 85-6 107-38 

Totals... PR. 6.5 6s 331-7 278-7 1,227.4 908-6 1,056-6 

Balance of Trade 

ISUUALY merrier. tte _ 5-9] — 11-3) — 15-0) — 33-2] — 55-8 
Mebruarys. oh oe eos. te. _ 7-5) — 13-8) + HO} = 27-1) 6 67 
iNMareh:, Cote ee sats = + 1-3) = 19-5) + 1-7} — 32-4 — 80-2 
0056 | edie ee Ae a aeRO = 8:4) — 12-81 + 10-1) — 41-9} — 91-6 

EVR ee Oe cS = 10-31 =) 19-5) -- 315-0) —. 39-9) — 102-7 
AITOM yar Ate ae cle ae —- 10-5))— 16-5) + Si — 385, — 90K5 
ULV EN. octied et eee eT es — 6-6] — 12-4) + i-5| — 35:9) — 84-9 
Ales: ae et Me ae - 4.5) — 9-44 + 18-2) -~ 45-6] — 71-6 
September.:3......7.. 5-9} — 8-9} — 2-3} — 44-7) = 73-8 
October rsh ves a es 8-0] — 9-7) — 9-9} — 39-4 — 86-2 
November.i03 3) ...0.: = 7-7 — 8-6) — 0-1 58-1} — 79-8 
December: We. 2F...ch. 0-7 — So oe 0-1) — 60-1) — 33-9 

Fotalsr. (2.588... — 87-0] — 146-0) + 25-0) — 496-7) — 918-1 
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12.Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade with 
the United Kingdom, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 1945, 1946 and 1947 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Average | | | | 
Month 1935-39 1938 1945 1946 1947 
Imports 

JEMUETY. «Ute ec sins s 8-0 8-9 9-4 20-1 14-3 
Hebrulary:.:. ower: an = 8-1 8-8 6-7 13-0 10-5 
Marchi... x. ce aerate. 10-9 11-5 9-3 14-4 13-8 
Aprilin. ger ee ere 8-4 9-2 12-0 21-2 12-7 
Maver 5... ieee ie seh 12-7 11-9 15-2 18:8 15-2 
Junelt 5, Sesetes OU ae 10-8 9-2 13-8 23-4 18-1 
BUN ett cot fe AEM c 11-3 9-7 12-0 21:9 ied 
AIS UISta., .. c Aersemn ee abet ts 11-4 10-4 10:7 14:5 15-1 
September..o:mi%..... 10-5 10-0 9-6 12-0 15-6 
QOetober... weohater es 11-0 11-6 12-1 15-6 18:3 
November. assay os. 13-0 11-0 14-8 14-9 17°8 
December smear cree 8-0 7-0 14-9 11-7 20-3 

Totals... 2-Aee4... 124-6 119-3 140-5 201-4 189-4 


Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 


JANUAT Voy stereos aes 25-6 33-7 83-8 51-2 50-6 
Biebruarys sqeteiss~ 23-7 27-4 68-2 38-0 45-0 
Moreh) ae es oho oe 26-5 27-9 110-8 50-5 47-8 
April. scdceaet nea cies 16-4 18-9 110-9 41-1 43-2 

BYR ced ocd MO MOO testes 8 30-6 28-2 116:3 55-0 90-8 
JUNGLE Se Ce ORS eee ait 29-0 25-8 95-1 30-7 76-4 
JulyAss een on ster 30-6 26-1 84-1 40-5 69-6 
August: agente. as 26 31-4 26-8 67-4 72-1 66-2 
September............ 30-9 29-0 58-8 54-4 54-9 
Octobers. Seneten cc. 38-5 36-1 57-0 47-8 67-0 
November. deeee cscs 41-4 35-9 §2°5 58-2 69-5 
December. save. ne 30-0 25-6 66-4 59-5 72-7 

Totals... 26:4) ..2 5 354-7 341-4 971-4 598-8 753-7 

Balance of Trade 

JANUATY 24+: eee. «fede + 17-7) + 24-8) + 74-5) + 31-2) + 36-3 
Februaryccat. ca accent + 14-61 + 18-7) + 61-4 + 24-9) + 384-5 
INGAEGH: save peeeines eae + 15:64 + 16-4) + 101-5) + 36-2) + 83-9 
Aprilia soe eee aaer + 9-1) + 9-6) + 98-9' + 19-8) + 380-4 

ayth font ees vee} 17-7) 16-2) + 101-1) + 86:2) + 75-6 
TUM cers erie os Sue + 18-3) + 16-6) + 81-3) + 7-3) + 58-2 
JULY 2 van ARE See + 19-47 + 16-3) + 72-1; + 18-6) + 52-0 
August......: Abe. = 5 0s. + 20-0) + 16-5) + 56-8) + 57-5) + dis) 
September.a: ates. cam: + 20-3) + 19-0! + 49-2) + 42-4 + 39-4 
October er...e ha. wee + 27-5) + 24-6) + 44-8) + 32-1] + 48-7 
INOVveMber as emeeec ars + 28-4) + 24-8) + 87-7) + 48-3} + 51-6 
Detember...bteos «ors + 22-11 + 18-6) + 51-6) + 47-8) + 52-5 

LoOtalsin. tae ents: + 230-8] + 222-1) + 830-9) + 397-4) + 564-3 
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FOREWORD 


This Report takes the place of the Condensed Preliminary 
Report on the Trade of Canada which appeared annually before 
the Second World War. Some of the material published in that 
earlier Report has since been incorporated into the three annual 
volumes of Trade of Canada. Though in continuation of the 
earlier series, this publication does not therefore present as 
detailed information as was contained in its predecessor. 


Briefly, this Report is designed to provide summary 
information for the general reader. Those interested in obtaining 
more detailed data on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade 
should consult the monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of 
Canada publications issued by the External Trade Division of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A special feature of this review is that it contains an 
analysis of the volume of Canadian Trade in addition to the 
regular analysis based on value. It also contains particulars of 
the Indexes of Quantum and Prices for International Trade, the 
computation of which was completed recently in the Bureau. 


The preparation of the Report was under the supervision of 
Mr. C. D. Blyth, Director of the Bureau's International Trade 
Statistics Division. He was assisted by Mr. A. A. Tooms and 
Mr. G. P. Bourne. The statistical tables were prepared, to con- 
form with the needs of the Report, under the direction of Mr. 
L. A. Kane, Chief of the External Trade Section. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 


June 1, 1949. 
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Part I. Survey of Foreign Trade in 1948 
I. INTERNATIONAL BACKGROUND 


Canada’s foreign trade in 1948 had favourable results in spite of the 
adverse developments in the international background which appeared in 
1947. The most important result which emerged from Canada’s trade 
during 1948 was the substantial increase in the balance of exports which 
contributed materially to the marked recovery in Canada’s foreign 
exchange reserves. This was accomplished through unprecedented 
shifts in the direction of Canadian trade. While there was a reduction in 
the export balance with overseas countries, particularly with the United 
Kingdom and other members of the sterling area and Europe, Canada’s 
import balance with the United States underwent a greater contraction. 


Doubling of the export balance with all countries was due to the rise 
in the value of exports being much greater than the increase in imports. 
Most of the rise in exports came from higher prices, while with imports a 
substantial drop in the volume of restricted imports offset much otf the large 
price increases. The terms of trade however moved adversely during the 
year. 


These favourable features of 1948 trade, due partly to the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation program, conceal some of the adverse international 
developments affecting foreign trade. A brief review which follows touches 
on some of the developments in the international background. 


The most outstanding new element affecting world trade in 1948 was, 
of course, the establishment by the United States of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration in the general framework of the European 
Recovery Program. The effects of this Program upon the countries receiving 
assistance and the direct purchases in Canada made under it helped to 
prevent a more severe contraction of exports to Europe than actually 
developed during the year. But the influence of world-wide exchange 
difficulties experienced in 1947 continued to be shown even in the pur- 
chases by countries receiving direct assistance from the E.C.A. 


In addition, the exchange positions of many other countries deterio- 
rated in 1948. There was consequently an extension by many countries of 
exchange restrictions which it had been necessary to impose in 1947. 
These exchange difficulties were generally associated with a shortage of 
dollars, and restrictions upon expenditures in North America became 
particularly widespread. Canadian export trade to many countries was 
adversely affected in 1948 by these restrictions. The reductions in Canadian 
exports to the Commonwealth Dominions, other Commonwealth countries 
and many other countries directly reflect the extension or reintroduction 
of import controls abroad. 


The exchange position of the European countries and their overseas 
dependencies participating in the European Recovery Program is of vital 
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significance to Canada because of the large export balances which 
Canada has customarily had with these countries. Their position has been 
seriously impaired by the recent war, its aftermath, and other dislocations. 
This has prevented the satisfactory restoration of the mechanism of inter- 
national settlements which was a vital element in the background of 
Canadian trade before the war. 


As a direct consequence of war devastation and economic disloca- 
tions, the European nations with a balanced current account in 1938, 
had an estimated current deficit in 1947 of $7-5 billion with the rest of the 
world, and $5-6 billion in 1948. 


The European Recovery Program, devised to help bridge this gap and 
to assist countries toward eventual recovery, is, of course, of paramount 
importance. But there have been further developments in the background 
of European trade adversely affecting Canadian trading interests. One of 
these in 1948 was the further restriction of imports from dollar areas, and 
simultaneously, the development by these countries of trade with each 
other, using special arrangements and bilateral trade deals. These 
measures have already affected Canadian trade in an adverse manner. 


Further changes in price and cost structure may continue to impede the 
development of their exports to this country which is one of the effective 
ways of increasing trade. To date only the United Kingdom has made 
outstanding progress in efforts to increase sales to Canada. 


At the same time, there were some favourable factors in 1948 which 
acted to expand some Canadian exports. High economic activity in the 
United States continued and absorbed additional goods, the entry of 
which was facilitated by United States tariff concessions. During 1948 the 
time became opportune for the lifting of Canadian export restrictions to 
the United States including those on meat, cattle and grains. This gave 
rise to substantial gains in Canadian exports to the United States at a time 
when the demands for many of these products were declining in overseas 
countries. The maintenance of most import restrictions throughout the 
year reduced the volume of Canadian imports from the United States, 
further affecting the balance of trade with that country. 


As a consequence of all these factors important changes in the direc- 
tion of trade led to the achievement of an impressive result for the peace- 
time record of foreign trade. From the viewpoint of volume there was, 
however, only a slight increase in exports against the 1947 level and a 
9 p.c. fall in imports. 


In comparison with 1938, the volume of Canadian trade now stands 
at an amount almost double the pre-war level, and at current prices the 
turnover has increased 3-8 times. 


. Canadian exports compare favourably with those of the United States 
and the United Kingdom in this high increase at a time when the trade of 
many other countries dwindled and the production of many is but a 
fraction of the pre-war level. This in itself is a partial explanation of the 
difficulties encountered. But these difficulties are of the much more basic 
nature already referred to. 
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In addition to these basic factors, the impact of which may be some- 
what prolonged in the ordinary course of events, there are some corollary 
unfavourable tendencies. One of these is the similarity in the aims of 
trade development in many countries. It has always been a Canadian hope 
to export a higher proportion of processed and finished goods. Exports 
of a variety of manufactured products would diversify and complement 
the narrow range of bulky staples and raw materials. The great progress 
made in manufacturing during the war years prepared technical bases for 
this development. 


Unfortunately, at this time, many of the prospective customers, over- 
seas countries, for example, have set for themselves similar aims in 
industrialization and trade. Canada’s most important overseas export 
market, the United Kingdom, sees part of the solution of its present diffi- 
culties in the continuous expansion of exports of manufactures. At the 
end of 1948, most overseas markets were practically closed to many 
Canadian manufactures and only the expanding United States market 
absorbed certain of the newly developed lines of production. 


To the influence of all these factors, the problems of Canada’s 
exchange position are added. A current deficit with the United States 
has been customary, leading at times to ‘‘dollar shortages’’. The fading 
hope for the early re-establishment of multilateral exchanges, may require 
some important readjustments in future international economic relations. 


Difficulties of this kind, associated with the continued vulnerability of 
exports of Canadian staples, and with but slow increases or setbacks in the 
exports of newly developed manufactures, are working against all 
Canadian efforts. 


The recent promising developments in oil and iron ore offer the more 
positive prospects. These developments, coupled with increased exports 
to the United States, should reduce significantly Canadian disequilibrium 
with that country. 
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II. FOREIGN TRADE IN 1948 


General Aspects 


Salient developments in Canadian foreign trade during 1948, will 
be discussed in detail later. They are summarized in this section. For 
details of methods and definitions of foreign trade statistics see Chapter III. 


Record Levels Attained 


In spite of increasing difficulties in international trade, Canadian 
trade, due to high levels of production, consumption and prices, 
succeeded in 1948 in mastering temporarily many of the difficulties 
encountered, as far as the general result is concerned. Influenced by the 
policies adopted, by making use of the expanding market in the United 
States, and with overseas purchases partly sustained by the European 
Recovery Program, total trade attained even unprecedented high levels; 
in comparison with the year 1938, the total trade turnover increased 3-8 
times (imports 3-9, exports 3-7 times). 


This high level may also be illustrated by the average amount of 
transactions per calendar day: this average, of 4-2 million dollars in 1938, 
increased to 15-7 million in 1948. 


In value, the level of imports attained an all-time high. The peak for 
exports was in the years 1944-1945 because of the large outflow of war 
materials. For the péace-years, however, the 1948 exports were at their 
all-time high. In 1948, Canada, for the first time in peace-years, ranged as 
the first country in both exports and imports of the United States and in the 
imports of the United Kingdom. 


Price Increases Unbalanced 


The prices of goods, because of the general rise in price levels, were 
influenced by strong upward tendencies. Special indexes computed to 
measure these changes (see Chapter IV) show that the rise was not uniform: 
the prices of imported goods increased, on the average, 13 per cent, where- 
as the rise in prices of exported goods was 10 per cent. 


Terms of Trade Less Favourable 


With the price levels of export goods rising more slowly than the 
prices of imports, the terms of trade underwent an unfavourable change, 
in contrast to the previous year. If the prices in 1938 were to be compared 
on a barter basis, assuming that for every 100 units of exports, 100 units 
of imports were obtained in 1938, these terms became somewhat more 
favourable in 1946, when 100 units of exporis obtained 102-5 units of 
imports. This figure decreased to 101-3 in 1947. In 1948, the relative 
buying power of exports weakened and 100 units of exports were worth 
only 97-5 units of imports. This general relationship, of course, varied 
in the group and item prices movement. 
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Real Volume Less than Twofold of 1938 


New comprehensive indexes of import and export prices have been 
computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the commodity groups 
and for single important commodities (see Chapter IV). Using these indexes 
as deflators, the volume indexes calculated show that on the average the 
volume of imports in 1947 equalled 199-5 (1938=100). In relation to this 
doubling of the pre-war volume, the year 1948 shows a drop of 9-3 per cent 
(18-5 points) and the import volume for this year is estimated at 181 only. 
According to the same methods, the export volume for 1947 may be 
estimated at 171-4, from which position the 1948 exports showed an increase 
of 0-9 per cent (1-5 points), resulting in an average volume of 172-9. 


These estimates show that the real or physical volume of trade in 
comparison with 1938 has not quite doubled, standing at 1-8 and 1-7 
respectively. Nevertheless an increase in the volume of trade of such 
proportions in a decade is remarkable. 


Influences Molding the Pattern of Foreign Trade 


Canada took an active part in the Geneva conference, as a result of 
which tariff reductions were accorded by various countries. These 
reductions, especially from the Canadian point of view those of the United 
States, had a favourable effect on the development of exports. 


Along with the contraction of trade with Europe, and the countries of 
the sterling area, accompanying newly introduced restrictions in many 
overseas countries, the major influence on foreign trade was exerted 
by two important policy measures: (a) The emergency exchange con- 
servation program of the Canadian Government, continued through the 
year, restricted the imports affecting our dollar position from the United 
States and other countries not short of dollars. Its prohibitions and quotas 
affected some 300 items and were instrumental in holding back or 
changing the source of supply of these imports, and (b) lifting of the 
embargoes on exports of cattle, meat and coarse grains to the United 
States, in effect for varying periods. The combination of all these measures 
decisively reversed the position of trade and changed its direction. 


Another important influence was the Marshall Plan. This enabled 
Western Europe to maintain a level of consumption and imports which 
would otherwise have been impossible, and this affected Canadian trade. 
Canadian credits to overseas countries, of course, were also a factor. 
Even with this financial assistance overseas countries’ purchases from 
Canada were reduced. 


Radical Changes in Trade by Countries 


The most remarkable feature of trade in 1948 was the unprecedented 
increase in trade with the United States. Whereas imports were reduced 
somewhat from their previous high of 76:7 per cent to 68-5 per cent, 
the exports rose to an all-time high of 48-9 per cent. This concentration 
of trade with one single country has rare counterparts in world trade. 
While this expansion in trade occurred, there were declines in exports to 
the sterling area and European countries. 
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Another salient feature is the increase of imports from the United 
Kingdom. This tendency is one of the basic aims of the United Kingdom 
economic policies, and considered most necessary also in this country. 


_ The increase of imports from Latin-America, not so large in absolute 
amounts, but proportionally 14 times the amount of 1938, is another sig- 
nificant feature. The increasing purchases of petroleum from Venezuela 
are the largest single change. 


Little Progress in Diversification 


On the general background of the persisting basic concentration in 
exports of staple goods, there was some diversification in the commodities 
exported in 1948. This diversification, however, was limited mostly to 
exports to the United States, and, moreover, to few types of goods. The 
restrictions of the overseas markets further limited the trade in manufac- 
tured products. Even some of the traditional exports were either sharply 
curtailed or eliminated. 


The decline in individual items is often small in value and obscured in 
the group totals, like iron and its products, where certain items, like agri- 
cultural implements, have acted to maintain totals. 


Total Results 


The total of transactions of foreign trade in 1948—$5,747 million— 
is the highest on record, surpassing even the war-years records. While 
the import total alone is also the all-time high, exports were at a somewhat 
higher level during the war exports peak, in 1944 and 1945. 


The comparison of these results with the last pre-war year (1938), 
made in the following statement, corresponds closely also to the comparison 
with the period 1935-39, often used in Canadian indexes; the level of 
1938 is very near to the 1935-39 average level, especially for imports. 


COMPARISON WITH 1938 
(Million dollars) 


Pacers Exports Total 
i (total) transactions 
IGSBSVEE . Rate. a teen pen i tees ee oe 677 849 1,526 
1948). SRP ee enh to Rae ee eee 26387 3,110 Srl aaa 
Increase in total value, times........... 3-9 Sho 3-8 
Increase in volume, fimes.............. 1-8 1-7 1-76 


Comparison with the preceding year, 1947, reveals an increase of 
10-6 per cent in exports, and a greatly reduced rate of increase in im- 
ports; an increase of only 2-4 per cent. 


balance of trade increased to $473 million. 


In 1948 Canada’s favourable 
Canada’s trade balance in 


recent decades has been favourable except in 1920 and in 1929-31. 
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COMPARISON WITH 1947 
(Million dollars) 


Exports Total 
Imports (total) transactions Balance 
NOV Ee a eepyt ateaee asts } mai ree ea an & 2 Ses 2,812 5,386 +238 
NCYAUST Socom, Rt iio: So lilt tne ahaa 2,637 Bi io) 5,747 +473 
Absolute Increase.............. +63 +298 +361 +235 
Per Cent Increase... .ce% seis £ oh 0: +2-4 +10-6 +6:-7 +98:-7 


A very substantial part of increases in trade figures, of course, is due 
to the increases in prices. After the elimination of the price factor, the 
increase in the real or physical volume of trade is found to equal about 
one-half of the increase in value (see Chapter IV). 


The figures of Table 17 (p. 103) show the heavier concentration of 
increases in exports during the last months of the year. This was due to 
a large extent to the great expansion in exports to the United States 
following the removal of embargoes, and also partly to large deliveries 
late in the year of the newly constructed ships. In all months, only June 
figures were lower than those of the preceding year. In imports, several 
months’ results were below the levels of 1947. 


The generally favourable results obtained in 1948 cover, and partly 
conceal, the manifold difficulties encountered during the year in the 
struggle for markets and the balancing of trade. To the old factors of 
vulnerability of Canadian trade, many new kinds of problems have been 
added by the practical breakdown of international convertibility. 


Foreign Trade and Population 


In the following table an attempt is made to estimate the amount of 
foreign trade in constant dollars as of 1938. The price indexes computed 
on the basis 1938 = 100 have been used for this deflation. The indexes 


FOREIGN TRADE IN ACTUAL AND CONSTANT DOLLARS 


Estimate of foreign 


Foreign trade Volume indexes trade in constant 
(Million dollars) (1938 = 100) dollars (as in 1938) 
(Million dollars) 
Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports 
IGS hs aisha Meee 848-7 677-5 100-0 100-0 849 678 
OA GRAS acc noe 2,339 -2 1,927-3 162-2 172-0 1,378 1,164 
C5) St a 2, Sl ls8' 22,5739 171-4 199-5 1,455 1,348 
WOAH P rk 3,110-:0 | 2,636-9 172-9 181-0 1,464 1223 
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for domestic exports are used for both domestic and foreign produce 
exports, although they are computed for domestic produce exports only. 
As the re-exports are proportionately very small, the error is probably 
negligible. 


The comparison of trade results with population shows clearly the 
results of economic development and increased activity during the war 
and post-war years: with a population increase of only 15-5 per cent, 
Canadian exports, even in volume figures, have increased 73 per cent 
against 1938, and imports 81 per cent (in 1947 twofold). 


Exports per capita have increased from $76 in 1938 to $241 in 1948, 
in constant dollars from 76 to 114, imports from 61 to 95 (at their highest 
in 1947, imports attained 108 constant dollars per capita). 


FOREIGN TRADE PER CAPITA 


Population | Population | Foreign rade per | Forel tad pes 
(Thousands) (1938 = 100) capita (dollars) dollars 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

1938 sabaperees W152 100-0 76 61 76 61 

1946. sie. 2k 12,307 110-4 190 157 112 95 

1947 Sie 12,582 112-8 228 205 116 108 

1948 eee 12,883 115-5 241 205 114 95 


Comparisons with Production and National Income 


The following comparisons with other indexes of Canadian Economic 
Activity should be used with caution since the components of the various 
indexes are not always directly comparable and their relationships are 
influenced by many factors. Nevertheless a comparison of the broad 
economic trends indicated is of value and interest. 


The index of industrial production, as based on computation of vol- 
ume, is compared directly with the volume indexes of foreign trade. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE DEVELOPMENT 


Industrial production Foreign trade volume 
volume index index (1938 =100) 


Mi 1938 = 100 Exports 
1935-39 = 100 (shifted basis) | (domestic) Imports 


USES REM ety Se otaaih eaten c 5s 102-1 100-0 100-0 100-0 
VOAG.. ora us: do GM. Bite ected cee 159-2 155-9 162-2 172-0 
MOAT. 1. derces sent bats yy oe See 175-5 WARS) 171-4 199-5 


LO4B nas See Seated > shar eee 181-5 177-8 172-9 181-0 


production. 
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On the base 1938=100, the export volume index shows remarkably 
parallel and roughly proportionate movement with the index of industrial 


The rise of imports exceeds in rapidity domestic industrial 


production, although the reduction of this rate in 1948 was substantial. 


During recent years, the proportion of exports from the gross national 
product has been moving at the level of about one-fifth of the total product. 


NATIONAL PRODUCT AND EXPORTS 


Gross national BiGS ol 
product at exports of 
market prices merchandise 


(Million dollars) 


P.C. of 


exports of 


merchandise and 
(excluding gold) |non-monetary gold 


0, 165 
11,863 
13,519) 
15,414 


16-5 
19-7 
20:8 
20:2 


19-6 
20:5 
21:5 
20-9 


In the following statement, both exports and imports are compared 
with the gross supply of goods and services as represented by the gross 
national product, with the addition of imports of goods and services. 


Gienaaapplyict Per cent of merchandise 
goods and services 
(Million dollars) ay Imports 
Ea RS EROS RES: SAGA HERE eee age 6,422 13-2 10-5 
See ee ee ts DR eee 14,734 15-9 13-8 
he tes. tek Sey. L9G aaPTOIah . IZA 16-4 15-0 
19,032 16-3 13-9 


The intensity of Canadian efforts during recent years to export more, 
as a counterpart to the increasing imports, may be seen in the ratios 
showing that the amount of national product exported has increased rela- 
tively much more than personal expenditures on goods and services. 


Gross national 
product 
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Personal 


; Exports of 
operat: | woieidee | Gest 
100 100 100 
210 277 307 
237 Si 502 
265 366 531 
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Gross national product during these dynamic years has grown more 
rapidly than the consumption of goods and services. Out of this increased 
margin, besides heavy investment, it was possible to increase also the 
share destined for exports. The exports of merchandise, therefore, show 
proportionately larger increases than the national product. 


The ratio of this increase is surpassed only by the increase of gross 
home investment. This latter important component of national expendi- 
tures, after proportionately largest increases, during 1947 and 1948 
egualled in value almost exactly the value of exports: 


Gross home investment Exports of merchandise 
(Million dollars) 


US elo Reed aaeeicts. o0.5 c 582 849 
MOAT wcaveieuacterenesst eneta 2,923 2,812 
VOAB. 5 5; .le 1c sys sere see ares 3,090 3,110 


Trade With the United States 


The unusually large imports of investment and consumers’ goods 
from the United States in 1947 resulted in imports being almost double 
the exports. The reduction of this gap, by greatly increased exports and 
a slight reduction of imports, constitutes the greatest single characteristic 
of trade with the United States in 1948. The structure of trade, as well 
as the pattern by countries, was influenced by this major change. 


The percentage of imports from the United States was reduced to 
68 -5—equalling the level of the year 1929, which represented a maximum 
attained after the First World War. The swollen imports of war years 
attained their maximum of 82-3 per cent in 1944. Between this peak 
and the lowest (54-2 per cent during the depression year of 1933) lies 
a wide variety of percentage relations, mostly over 60 per cent. 


Contrary to this, the percentage of exports to the United States 
achieved in 1948 its all-time high of 48-9 percent. Being the highest 
absolute figure of exports to the United States ever reached, and making 
Canada the first country in the United States imports, this was also rela- 
tively the highest figure, with almost exactly one-half of the total exports 
going to one single country. Never before was there such concentration 
of Canadian exports. 


PER CENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN CANADIAN TRADE 


Imports cote 
1938), 3 sacs avyegyerisiey eta IE Cee Gh: 62-7 32-8 
LOA Giza stttasrayepiad ole taiee ve cet eee = Ree en tee 75:8 38-8 
LOANT o,<bere «via pega e eiaye Scots oe aebeeer tre eee Riese aera 76-7 37-6 


1948 ona davernry-wrirerrnete-vmnyieswnensrs ninth ouetferahene seemenmep tome 68:5 48-9 
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The per cent of unbalanced imports was in consequence only 15-7. 
Only during the years 1934-36 was this proportion ever so low except in the 
year 1945, when there was a favourable commodity balance with the 


United States. 
TRADE BALANCE 


Balance in 

Imports Exports (total) Balance per cent 

of imports 

(Million dollars) 

LOS Sae we Bes eb aieys ots 425 279 — 146 34-4 
[Koy eye ae Pk a ae ee 1,405 909 —496 35-4 
OA TA etek Bs isis eodieos 1,975 1,057 —918 46-5 
ISAS ee 7 eee ee 1,806 S22 — 284 15-7 


This improvement in the balance was one of the major factors con- 
tributing to the improvement in Canada’s exchange position in 1948. This 
result was mainly achieved by the increase of exports, of almost 50 per 
cent, while the curtailing of imports was of less consequence. 


INCREASE AGAINST 1938 (1938 =100) 


Imports Exports 
OS CRE nes Rare es Ki) 1 cc Rees A teed 3 100 100 
LOG eth, sick break dea we ica gM an each eon eo 330-6 325-3 
AEE ARES RTA LRA Riad Gouramis oats « 464-7 378-9 
LS ES accessor oo ON PRE OIRO REED ROR OEE 424-9 545°5 


The remarkable increase of exports, partly, of course, caused by 
higher prices, was a result of the concurrence and coincidence of many 
factors. The basic demand was created by the continuing high level of 
economic activity in the United States (some 10 per cent rise both in the 
value of national production and national income), and the capacity to 
use additional quantities of products. Formal facilities were given by the 
tariff reductions accorded by the United States in the Geneva agreement. 
The reduced purchases of the United Kingdom and overseas countries 
made diversions of exports possible and, in most cases, necessary. 
Abnormally high prices for some metals contributed to the increases in 
their output and increased exports. The greatest single factor, however, 
characteristic for 1948 in its additional effect in the increase, was the 
lifting of embargoes on cattle and meat and coarse grains. 


Most of these factors are closely inter-related. For example, the 
lifting of embargoes and the unprecedented large exports of cattle and 
meats were made possible by the termination of British purchases of beef 
and poultry. Likewise a large part of the increase in exports of lumber 
to the United States can be directly related to the reduced British requisi- 
tions of Canadian lumber. The reduced purchases of Canadian newsprint 
in Australia made it possible to divert exports to the United States market. 
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The improved supplies situation and increased production in Canada were 
also factors leading to the removal of embargoes, or heavier shipments in 
some industries. ; 


A rough measure of the comparative importance of contribution by 
different economic branches in the increase may be gained by considering 
the increase in the commodity groups. 

INCREASE IN VALUE BY GROUPS AS AGAINST 1947 
(Million dollars) 


Animals and ‘animal procuctses..o- « . .: «se eerte eee eee 123-8 
Agricultural and vegetable products.................+-.2--. 13-5 
Total. oie eee vile soccer ee 197-3 
Wood, twood’producis and paper....<....> . ane eens 143-4 
Non-terrous metals’. Jodicc . cRSiGike «.< s <ro- 21 ee ee ee 66-3 
Tron.and its products :i Me etetess:« 0.4. suc. « = a «lsc ee ee ee ae 34-8 
All otherGQroupsiss.ce ethic esces.s 4 orss)2 «3.4 OE ee 25-0 
oti esas eicatieys gat Asn sy secs "sic yee past ER a 269-5 
Tétalincrease ay ce ss. a 2s cs ce SE eee eee 466-8 


Although animals and animal products (mainly cattle, meat and other 
products) and agricultural and vegetable products (mainly coarse grains 
and seeds) contributed 42-2 per cent of the increase, they were far from 
being a single cause of this increase. 


On the other hand, the proportional increase of agricultural com- 
modities, on the background of 1938 and 1947 exports, is remarkable by 
its range. 


EXPORTS OF SOME OF THE AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES TO THE UNITED STATES 


(Million dollars) 
Animal Products, Grains 
Cattle Meats ae locus 
1988 2 damesh eraeaeon 6-5 0-7 Bid: 0-7 
LOA TERE: . SSA 13-6 0-5 5-9 3-4 
194675 2s ae. 72-4 33-7 18-8 37-6 


All these figures represent, of course, value increases and the 
increases in volume are smaller (see Chapter IV). 


The profound reorientation of many Canadian exports in 1948 was 
unfortunately not accompanied by similar changes in the exports of manu- 
factured goods. Many of these exports, seemingly on the way of develop- 
ment in 1947, but shut out of overseas’ markets by restrictions in 1948, 
could not find outlets in the United States. The increase in exports of 
farm machinery stands out as one of the few examples of an increase in 
the more advanced manufactured goods. 
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A major factor influencing the imports from the United States were 
the restrictions placed upon the imports in November of 1947, and effective 
during the whole of 1948. More than 300 tariff items and sub-items were 
affected, either as outright prohibition, or on the quota basis. The quota 
restrictions had the effect of reducing imports from ten scheduled countries, 
and affected mainly United States imports. 


It is, of course, difficult to estimate exactly the extent of influence of 
these restrictions, because of increased prices and difficulties of identifying 
some of the affected items. But they are quite apparent in some commodi- 
ties (automobiles, textiles, fruits, vegetables and many manufactured 
goods). The following comparisons of decreases for some items might 
serve as an example of effects. 


1947 | 1948 | Decrease. 
(Million dollars) 
TOADURER 5 SS 33 a Anetheron 50-6 PES) 23-1 
Wegetablesire. guts sc cisco oh aati We eiatare He ort Aikels 5-6 15-9 
Wedeidlole procducis;"Olnerin. swish sc.cyn ne tees 14-5 8-6 5-9 
ROMIGQSatOr Seventeen ah ate rate «scleral citar 12-1 5-7 6-4 
i@loeks*and watches and’ paris.+.4.......0-..- 3-6 ihc 1-9 
Attomowiles ts ae ehs c.f ost ieie +. sodas su her es 67-5 10-4 owien 
COHOTMOCOCUICTS eke tetsu cus shih ebeuioosdetananeh eds 100-4 46-1 54-3 
Articialysi kiandyproducts... fakty. +. «J, fede 19-8 10-9 8-9 
ex eporOCicts POLST A sain lets eas teustedcinslesais Boe 14-0 lets} 


The decrease of imports of these few commodities only amounts to 
$185 millions. According to estimates of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, the direct decrease in the value of imports of capital goods, 
schedule III, during eleven months amounted to $45 millions. Taking 
into consideration the increases in prices on totals, the savings from all 
the restrictions on imports from the United States appear substantial. At 
the same time, the effect of the quotas was to divert some of the purchases 
to the United Kingdom and other countries. 


The fact that even with the program of restrictions, the total value of 
imports from the United States was reduced by 9-1 per cent only was. 
determined by counteracting factors: price rises, and substantial increases: 
in volume in many of the more essential items, especially in fuels and some 
types of equipment and producers’ goods. The most marked of such 
increases were agricultural machinery and non-metallic minerals. The 
latter group increased by some 25 per cent (coal, petroleum and products). 
The increase of purchases of crude petroleum could easily have taken 
larger proportions, because of increased Canadian consumption, if the 
additional purchases had not been diverted to Venezuela. This diversion, 
of course, led to no conservation of exchange. 
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Trade with the United Kingdom 


According to British statistics, Canadian imports into the United 
Kingdom in 1948 exceeded those from the United States, and Canada 
became the first among British sources of imports. She ranged fifth in 
British exports, followed by the United States as sixth. 


SIX PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES IN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(according to their order in 1948: British Data) 


British Imports (Million £, CIF values) 


United ; : New Netherlands 
Canada tee Australia | Argentine P| ‘Antilles 
1933) eee 78-7 118-0 71-8 38-5 46-9 14-7 
LOA ae 233-3 297-1 97-1 130-6 90-0 34-6 
1948...... 216-6 184-4 169-3 121-8 108-8 59-9 
British Exports (Million £) 
‘ Union of : ; United ah 
Australia South Renee India Eire Canada Sates 
1933. ee 38-2 39-5 33-8 20:3 22-5 20:5 
1947 eee 71-9 91-8 91-5 56-0 43-5 48-0 
1949 eee 145-0 120-7 96-6 Wheyoul 69-6 66-2 


In these statistics, imports contain part of the goods intended to be 
re-exported to other countries, and re-exported goods shipped to Canada 
are not included, so that the imports, from the Canadian viewpoint, may 
be overstated, and exports understated. But the appraisal of the situation 
is essentially correct. This position was a result of the shrinkage in United 
States exports rather than an increase in Canadian exports. 


The share of Canadian exports to the United Kingdom contracted 
significantly in 1948 and the ratio was much less than was the case before 


the war. Exports to the United Kingdom constituted more than 40 per 
PER CENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM IN CANADIAN TRADE 
Exports Total 
Imports (total) Transactions 
LOSS ies a agate oe ae ee ee ee 17-6 40-2 30-2 
TOA TERSAES ati, cde 2. bebe Rwrere. <a Ree are 7:4 26-8 12S 
1948529384 1 BL Aiccahee eave. eihene ae 11-4 22-1 17-2 
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cent of the Canadian total in 1938. In the world of free exchange con- 
vertibility, this excess of exports was a most essential basic feature of 
Canadian trade. Imports from the United Kingdom, at the same time, 
were only about 18 per cent. 


The swollen commodity movements of the war years brought exports 
(including munitions) to their highest level in 1944 (1-2 billion), whereas 
imports from the United Kingdom reached their all-time record in 1948 
(300 million). Being still at the one-quarter level in 1946 and 1947, these 
exports constituted only 22 per cent in 1948. 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM (CANADIAN DATA) 


Exports Total Balance (excess| Balance in 

Imports | (total) | Transactions of exports) p.c. of imports 
(Million dollars) 

ISS8y Gree 119-3 341-4 460-7 +222-1 185-3 

IS4 7a 189-4 MASE 943-1 +564-3 397-9 

W948 os 299-5 688-7 988-2 +389 :-2 129-9 


INDEXES OF THE VALUE OF TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM (1938 =100) 


Exports Total Excess of 
Imports (total) Transactions exports 
OSS Ae ane oot «ee ES 100 100 100 100 
LOA eres ts SEE BO 158-8 220-8 204-7 2552 
INVA hres ner tcecpetctags. hy ae 251-0 201-7 214-5 176-0 


Even the diminished exports in 1948 were financed to a large extent 
by the Economic Co-operation Administration purchases: the authoriza- 
tions for British purchases in Canada up to the end of the year amount to 
$487 millions, more than half the amount allocated to the United Kingdom 
having been authorized for offshore purchases in Canada. Even consider- 
ing that some of these purchases could not be effected in 1948, the pro- 
portion of exports financed by the ECA appears to be a major part of the 
total exports. Part of the remaining exports was financed by drawings on 
the Canadian loan of $1,250 millions to the United Kingdom. These 
drawings amounted to $52 millions in 1948 compared with $423 millions 
in 1947. 


The principal products exported to the United Kingdom during 1948 
show a fairly consistent content, the most important group of agricultural 
products, led by wheat and flour of wheat, forming about 40 per cent of 
the total exports. Bacon, ham, and eggs make up about 15 per cent of 
the total exports, equalling the group of wood and wood products. During 
the past year, the decreasing importance of wood (with a strong decrease 
in the exports of planks and boards) was accompanied by an almost 
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corresponding increase in the value of non-ferrous metals (aluminum and 
copper). The reduction in exports (some 9 per cent—65-0 million dollars) 
was about the same size, therefore, as the decreases in agricultural and 
animal products (61 million dollars). 


Canadian agricultural products are highly competitive on the British 
market, their average values being lower than the values of similar prod- 
ucts from other countries*. The difficulties now encountered in marketing 
these goods in the United Kingdom result from exchange difficulties, as 
well as from the policy of the United Kingdom to increase trade with 
European countries. 


The concentration on the British market as the major export outlet for 
Canadian agricultural products does not originate from war conditions. 
This trade has traditionally had significant dimensions. In the years before 
the recent war it increased appreciably and reached new peaks for some 
commodities during the war and after. Actually, Canada has become the 
principal source of the wheat supply. She also supplies the main quantities 
of bacon and ham, and many other products. The following statement of 
quantities is given according to British statistics, which are more suitable 
in this respect as some of the shipments to the United Kingdom are re- 
exported to other countries (wheat). 


UNITED KINGDOM IMPORTS OF PRINCIPAL CANADIAN FOODSTUFFS 
(British Data, in 1,000 cwts. of 112 Ibs.) 


1938 1947 1948 
Wheat Seen nts Peters, Mee aor. Recreate 28,831 68,761 66,566 
Whedttlounaeer cen Fee oe een. cian ay. 3,653 ibs} aly 12722, 
Oatsiemeligat productsaaataoa-men see «einer a: 1,974 2,309 71 
Beans; Gricdhe, eee eee re eee ce eee 254 58 0) 
Beets 2s Res Rian ge eee ee Ee res cee ae 15 293 A416 
Baconshamisy tis cy eon re che che 1,691 1,962 1,871 
Meatt(canned!pork))earee ice sleciekin cella 16 119 58 
Cheese.cck as ER Ce On REY ctl ee eee OP Me 678 459 324 
Poultryut 2 2 aRe Gee Ree Oe es nde ats 13 107 O 
Egos; shells. preter Se eee Ate eri ener cre 18 650 538 
Eggs;frozen . 4 aoe eee ee ee tee. hee — 14 106 
Eggs; dried :.1 aaa. Senet ee ee _— 110 93 
Milk» condensed ui. sees ee Se. Genes. 179 246 12 
Milk, powdersacsi eke a. eee eek RO, We ne — 87 O 
Apples; fresh) 2. 2 EA AyOa See eames 4.005 3,007 663 — 
Fruits; carined )5 cece sere Oo ee re 198 110 O 
Tomato products: ses eae Le eee nee 384 220 1 
Vegetable products: 1.) cin tEe er en 73 3 15 
SOP TRUS... 8 celles cient eeg ee eee 27 i 71 3 
Salmon, Canned es atea.eike sat Re ee ee 156 208 56 
Potajoos~mot News 2.4 -pscr.t tare eee ieee eine: — 1,500 — 


*With one exception, the average values of all principal Canadian food products were lower in 1948 than 
the values of similar products from other countries (data of the Canadian Agricultural Specialist). 
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Reflecting British plans and efforts to expand her shipments to this 
country, the imports from the United Kingdom show a remarkable increase 
of almost 60 per cent (58-1 per cent) over 1947, attaining an unprecedented 
value of $300 millions. 


The most significant increases occurred in imports of textiles and iron 
products. The extent of some of these is indicated in the following com- 


parison: 


SELECTED IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM 


(Million dollars) 
1938 1947 1948 
@citonporoducish..iWe mame ALLO. ear ae 9-3 15-8 28-8 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured.............. 5:6 8-6 23-8 
Wi@wllysieers lets? -sy ee erereN RRS Re Bi RAEN SNE ae 14-4 WAG} 58-6 
Princely silk vancuproduGts... subj ype alesis csr ac 1-9 11-5 16-5 
miomobuesee 2 Nembrese saya cicaettes That's ete 0-4 2-0 16-8 
Beciricall apparatus eet task Meng, ct, 1-8 3-8 6-3 
Eneinestand boilers#isoue cs. es Vay ee Be 1-7 5-7 6-7 


It is noteworthy that at the time of the greatest investment boom in 
Canada, the British share in the imports of machinery and equipment is 
still so limited, $20-4 millions in 1948 compared with $381-6 millions from 
the United States. 


Increases in the multitude of smaller items are less significant, except, 
perhaps, an increase of over three million dollars (5-4 million in 1947 and 
8-8 million in 1948) in the imports of alcoholic beverages, and an increase 
of $3-3 millions in clay products. 


Trade With Other Countries 


Trade with all other countries, except the United States and the 
United Kingdom, in its per cent share, was, in 1948, at the level of 1938 in 
imports (about one-fifth of the total), and slightly higher in exports (between 
one-quarter and one-third). 


TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES IN PER CENT OF TOTAL 


Exports Imports 

(total) 
NOG Santen te trates serene ere. . 26-9 19-7 
TOA Tans Ne PV ete aS Th nevus ies ccope < ache yas 35-6 15-9 
OAS MPa abhi th ors Wvertag ark cters resp mde 28-9 20-2 


Taken as a whole, however, trade with other countries has increased 
proportionately more than trade with the United Kingdom. At the same 
time, this trade was also characterized by a large favourable balance. 
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TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 


aera Balance in 
(oe 1) Imports Balance p.c. of im- 
ose ports 
(Million dollars) 
1938.5.) sonscosPes treet eioe o e 228-5 133-5 + 95-0 il-2 
1947... ema Reaaes ss Proycke erecta 1,001-5 409-8 +591-7 144.4 
JOAG aie GR. Se cere pe 899-1 531-6 +367-5 69-1 


The high level of exports to other countries reached in 1947 was not 
maintained in 1948 as a counterbalance to the decrease of the British 
share, largely as a consequence of exchange difficulties and trade policies 
of the sterling countries and Continental Europe. The decrease in the 
balance of trade with other countries was even steeper than that of trade 
with the United Kingdom (38 per cent as against 31 per cent). The decrease 
in exports to other British countries in 1948 accounted for about 7O per 
cent of the net reduction in exports to ‘‘all other countries’’. Most of the 
remaining reduction was in exports to Continental Europe. But general 
declines in many exports to Europe were partly offset by exceptionally 
large deliveries of ships to France in 1948. 


COMPARISON OF TRADE BALANCES 
(Million dollars) 


United United All other 

Kingdom States countries 

1938: Prot mtcet: ence vers dineere +222-1 — 146-0 + 95-0 
194 To Boss Seenan Renee ae +564-3 —918-1 +591-7 
1948 oo i et eae core eee +389 -2 —283:-6 +367-5 


The magnitude of Canadian contributions to the recovery of overseas 
countries besides the United Kingdom may be illustrated by a rough 
comparison of the export credits advanced to seven countries, with the 
exports to these countries. Net amounts of credits to these countries 
(France, the Netherlands, Belgium, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Netherland 
East Indies (Indonesia) and China) are compared in the following with 
exports to the same countries during the same years. 


The high proportion of credits to these countries stands out in relief 
also in comparison with the total results of trade with all other countries. 
It was the double of the balance in 1946, and constituted 25 per cent of the 
i eae ae balance with all other countries in 1947 (20 per cent in 

48). 


The primary purpose of the credits has been to assist and develop 
Canadian trade with the borrowing countries. The credits have also had 
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the effect of aiding in the economic rehabilitation of these countries and 
some further expansion of trade might be hoped for in subsequent increases 
of imports from them. During 1948 there was as yet little evidence of 
development along these lines. 


EXPORT CREDITS AND EXPORTS 


Net export credits Canadian exports to: 
to countries other 
than the United | Mother countries Including 
Kingdom only colonies 
(Million dollars) 
1945), Fe ae 104-6 1 1 
DOACE REN. Ae Bae ok rere tyal, xr 209-7 250-8 259-8 
LOA TE SHAE. 2S A Se 140-0 264-6 277-6 
LOA Oem cases tet sneer ee 73-7 241-6 252:5 


() Exports in 1945 were financed by substantial amounts of Canadian Mutual Aid and other contributions 
as well as by credits. 


In addition to exports financed by Canadian loans there have been 
substantial movements of goods to other countries in Europe and Asia 
financed by the official contribution of the Canadian Government to 
UNRRA and post-UNRRA Relief. During the last three years alone these 
shipments amounted to $68 million in 1946, $38 million in 1947 and $19 
million in 1948. There have also been exports financed by military and 
other relief, mainly in earlier years. And for years there have been 
substantial shipments of relief goods by private organizations and indi- 
viduals in Canada. 


Trade results with other countries are conveniently condensed in 
tables 15 and 16 (pages 93 and 99), by showing the principal commodities. 
of trade for thirteen countries following the United States and United 
Kingdom trade. These sections are supplemented by information on trade 
with some of the less important countries, which trade shows some signifi- 
cant features or which were receivers of export credits. 


Exports to the thirteen most important other countries in 1948 
amounted to $437 million, e.g. 17-5 per cent of the total exports. Im- 
ports from the thirteen most important other countries, at the same time, 
were $331 million, or 12-6 per cent. If these percentage figures were 
added to the United States and United Kingdom figures, the part of trade 
covered amounts to 92-5 per cent for imports and 88-7 per cent for 
exports. 


A short enumeration of principal products of the trade with these 
countries may help to concentrate the picture further. 


On the import side, the third country, with a share of $95 million, is Venezuela. 
Most of these imports were crude petroleum. The share of the fourth country—India— 
is very much smaller—only about one-third of the third one ($35 million, mostly jute 
fabrics and tea). Next follow the five countries which lie in the $20-30 million class— 
Australia (with mostly raw wool and raisins), Mexico (raw cotton, sisal, istle and tampico. 
fibre), Cuba (raw sugar), British Malaya (rubber and tin), and Brazil (coffee, cotton, 
and vegetable oils). 
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The next six countries are much smaller in their transactions—between $10 to 
$17 million: San Domingo (raw sugar), British Guiana (also raw sugar, and bauxite), 
Belgium (glass, rolling-mill products and diamonds), France (diverse manufactured 
products), New Zealand (mostly raw wool), and Ceylon (with tea and rubber). 


All of these imports consist mainly of a few specialized raw materials and foods 
needed in Canada. 


The export side of the thirteen most important countries (after the United States 
and United Kingdom) is more complicated, as a variety of products are exported in 
smaller quantities. The three countries immediately following the United States and 
United Kingdom are France, with $93 million in 1948, British South Africa, with $84 
million, and Newfoundland, with $55 million. About 70 percent of exports to France 
in 1948 consisted of ships, Copper, rye, and fertilizer followed. 


The long list of products exported to British South Africa is headed by automobiles 
(about 13 million), planks and boards, and a variety of manufactured goods. 


Exports to Newfoundland were at exactly the same level during the last two years. 
Principal products were meats, wheat flour, petroleum products, coal and machinery. 
The anticipation of the Confederation with Canada has not exerted any visible influence 
on the exports of products during 1948. With the incorporation of Newfoundland 
as a new province, this trade, of course, becomes internal and Canadian foreign trade 
figures will be reduced for the following years by this trade. But in its place there will 
appear substantial exports from Newfoundland to other countries of fish, newsprint, 
base metals and other primary products which in recent years have exceeded in value 
Canadian exports to Newfoundland. Five countries follow, with exports of between 
$30 and $44 million: the Netherlands (wheat, rubber, barley, etc.), India (railway 
eguipment, automobiles, aluminum, etc.), Australia (automobiles, newsprint, planks, 
etc.), Belgium (wheat, flaxseed, rye, fish, etc.), and Italy (wheat, rye and a variety of 
food products). 


There remain four countries with exports of between $18 and $29 million: China 
(ships, machinery, newsprint, and railroad materials), Norway (flaxseed, nickel, wheat, 
etc.). The shipments of the principal products of Switzerland’s trade (wheat) were 
again probably somewhat larger actually because many shipments of Canadian wheat 
reach Switzerland through other countries. The next products were copper, barley 
and oats. Finally, New Zealand exports were made up mostly of automobiles, news- 
print and lumber. More details on these goods may be found in the respective tables. 


Additionally, the following two lists might be of interest: 


1948 Imports from the following countries had the highest value on record: 


United Kingdom Fiji Morocco 

British East Africa Belgium Iran 

Gold Coast Brazil Dominican Republic 

Nigeria Costa Rica Alaska (United States) 

British Guiana Czechoslovakia Virgin Islands (United States) 
Trinidad and Tobago Denmark Hawaii 

Hong Kong ltaly Puerto Rico 

Australia Mexico Venezuela 


1948 Exports had the highest value on record to: 


United States Denmark Salvador 

Aden Haiti Dominican Republic 
Union of South Africa Honduras Siam 

Gold Coast Mexico Switzerland 

Hong Kong Indonesia Syria 

Afghanistan Nicaragua Alaska (United States) 
Bolivia Norway Hawaii (United States) 
Bulgaria Paraguay Uruguay 

Chile Portugal Venezuela 


Cuba Portuguese Africa 
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Geographical Pattern of Trade 


The following percentage figures are the measure of the increase in 
trade with the Western Hemisphere. 


PER CENT OF TRADE WITH COUNTRIES OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Exports 
Imports (total) 
LOSS caer ie cts Pe Te cca -ks coors ti 68-5 37-8 
A Getcha SION Le N OR Me Be sks: pon iaine's 84-7 47:5 
VERT es cae ees as See ER SES OE ROTEL ER aS 81-1 A7-6 
LOA eee Ree eA ee Cae te 79-3 56-9 


In imports, from a high of 68-5 per cent in 1938, after ten years of 
war and postwar developments, more than a 10 per cent rise in the im- 
portance has resulted. The concentration of exports has undergone an 
even more drastic proportionate increase from 37-8 to 56-9 per cent. 
With about 80 per cent of all imports, and only a little less than 60 per 
cent of all exports going to the Western Hemisphere, the close connection 
of Canada with this part of the world finds itself confirmed in a most 
unmistakable fashion. 


The following statement illustrates the geographical distribution of 
trade by British countries and other important groupings: 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


Value (Millions of Dollars) Per cent of Total 


Exports (Domestic produce only) 


1938 1947 1948 1938 1947 1948 
United Kingdom............. 339-7 TSICD) 686-9 40-6 Dele 22-4 
Other British Countries...... 103-2 417-3 345-5 12-3 15-0 11-2 
Umitedhotatess ees ses kant 21020) O84). 1" 1 501-0 32-3 37-3 48-8 
alin America aaa: ser: ac... 17-4 129-8 123-7 Zot 4-7 4-0 
Europe (other countries)...... Hej”) 347-8 316-8 8-7 1285 10-3 
Other foreign countries...... 33-6 94-6 101-5 4-0 3-4 Sis) 
otal eee ee VOC Onl 24-9 Ss Ovor4 | LOO 100-0 100-0 
Imports 


1938 1947 1948 1938 1947 1948 


Wnited Kingdoms o.ivassss ee: 119-3 189-4 299-5 17-6 7-4 11-4 
Other British Countries...... 66-8 165-0 204-6 9-9 6-4 7-7 
Wnited States eet 424-7 | 1,974-7 | 1,805-8 62-7 76-7 68-5 
Matin AMOriCd yeiis sss mo ee 16-0 159-1 PANGS 2-4 6-2 8-4 
Europe (other countries)..... 39-9 57-6 71-4 5-9 2-2 PEST! 
Other Foreign Countries. .... 10-8 28-1 34-3 ilk! 1-1 1-3 

Totalo:. Waa. JR 677-5 | 2,573-9 | 2,636-9 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 
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The exports to Commonwealth countries declined in 1948 from 
$1,168-5 million in 1947 to $1,032-4 million, due mainly to the reduction 
in shipments to the United Kingdom. There was also a marked decline 
in Canadian shipments to Australia and New Zealand and the British 
West Indies. The only new record was established for shipments to 
the Union of South Africa ($83-2 million, as against $66-7 million in 
1947 and $15-5 million in 1938). 


Canadian exports to the non-Commonwealth countries showed an 
increase of $437 million, rising from $1,606-4 million in 1947 to $2,043 
million in 1948. This, however, is due to the large shipments to the United 
States; without these, this group of countries would show an actual re- 
duction of $22-6 million. 


There are some increases to note. Canadian exports were higher 
by more than a million dollars to Cuba, Mexico, Panama and Venezuela, 
in Latin America; and to Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Norway, Portugal and Switzerland, in Europe. There are substantial 
increases noted in Canada’s exports to Japan, Indonesia, Portuguese 
Africa and Syria. 


The diminished part of the United Kingdom and other Commonwealth 
countries, on the background of increased trade with the United States, 
is clearly reflected in these figures. 


The increased importance of exports to Latin-America, intensive in 
proportion but comparatively small in the absolute figures, might be ob- 
served in the first part of the table. Even more extensive developments 
in imports from these countries in 1948 were strongly influenced by the 
increased purchases of petroleum in Venezuela. 


All other foreign countries have no practical importance in foreign 
trade: their significance in exports was only 3-3 per cent, and in imports 
only a littlke more than 1 per cent. 


As rearrangement of data from another viewpoint, another percentage 
series might be of interest: that of the decrease in exports to the sterling 
area and ERP countries. The exports to these countries were: 


EXPORTS (DOMESTIC) TO THE STERLING AREA AND ERP COUNTRIES 


United Other Other Total sterling 
Ki fe a sterling ERP areas and ERP 
oe areas countries! countries 
1947 2)... Cae oe Neer OPM 12-9 11-7 ey tea/ 
1946.0. one 22-4 9-4 10-2 42-0 


1 Including colonies 


Roughly taken, the total exports to the sterling area and ERP countries 
during 1948 were necessary to fill the proportional share occupied in 
1938 by the United Kingdom only. 
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Structure of Domestic Exports 


The basic structure of Canadian exports, consisting predominantly 
of large quantities of specialized products, has not changed during the past 
years. The table of principal exports, reduced to 31 commodities (see 
page 80), shows even a little more advanced concentration (from 79-5 in 
1938 to 81-7 in 1948). 


PER CENT OF 31 PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IN EXPORTS 


USS 4 A Dee mpa th Geet ols 6 Eich Ma ONTO Oe Tans Cue een tee 79-5 
CTE ME SBE eo ANS 5 DAR OE onl te pie i BE ee 19-9 
TS eae tig oe a Na Set aa cas castro asuslearmraMrsavelecen 81-7 


Seven items of these principal commodities may, for illustrating pur- 
poses, be reduced to the following short statement: 


1938 | 1947 | 1948 1938 | 1947 | 1948 
Million dollars Per Cent 
Newsprint, paper and wood-pulp. .} 140-6 550-9 628-3 16-7 | 19-9 20-4 
Planks and boards; pulpwood..... 49-5 242-9 239-6 5-9 8-8 7:8 
Wheat and wheat flour........... 107-0 461-8 S68-2) | 12- 97) G5 12-0 
Otel icy... eoe weep hays Ae QT APM 255-Osle bIS6-Vee 35-5) |) 45-2 40-2 


Newsprint, paper and wood-pulp were 16-7 per cent of exports in 
1938 and increased to one-fifth (20-4 per cent) in 1948. If to this were 
added lumber (planks and boards) as well as pulpwood, the share of bulky 
forest products is found to exceed one-quarter the total (28 per cent in 
1948). After further addition of the most important agricultural export— 
wheat and wheat flour—the share of the principal large items appears to 
have increased from 36 per cent in 1938 to 40 per cent in 1948, with an 
even higher proportion (45 per cent) in 1947. 


From this simplified picture, an even more important share of exports 
of staples in the post-war trade may be concluded. 


Besides this general tendency, there are, however, some new currents 
indicating that the recent post-war years have contributed also to the long 
striven at diversification of exports. 


In the agricultural field four items, in comparison with 1938, show 
increases of eight to seventeen times (in nominal values): 


Increase 
1938 1948 25H ns6 
(Million dollars) 
Seeds. Len Tavern. caer Joon. . hess 3:0 49-7 17 
Meats (other than bacon and ham)............ 5-4 63-4 12 
(CEio. (ORT er ee ea eee eee 9-2 73-9 8 
ESS SRT AMS aeeekare sit ok stats acne 0:5 39-2 8 
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Besides exports of cattle and meats, for the first time exported in such 
quantities, the lesser exports of seeds and eggs are less conspicuous, 
although the increase in exports of seeds was much more extensive pro- 
portionately. 


In the field of manufactured products, most spectacular, though non- 
recurring, was the contribution of Canadian shipyards. Shipbuilding and 
repairing were very low in 1938, and the value of exported ships in 1948 
represented an increase of 407 times, proportionately the largest increase 
amongst principal products. This increase was due, however, to a con- 
centration of deliveries under building contracts for France, Brazil and 
China, and cannot be maintained. 


Farm machinery exports increased tenfold, all other machinery 
fourfold. Among other metals, ferro-alloys are proportionately most 
remarkable, showing an increase of 18 times. The rolling-mill products 
and non-ferrous metals, zinc and its products, and lead and its products, 
increased from four to fivefold. 


1938 1948 Increase 


—times 


(Million dollars) 


Shipsrand- vessels ose ebi-rsit eres ia crevasse 0-2 81-5 407 
Parmimachineryanc.iee aria Gener cies oi ac 7:8 73-8 9-5 
Machinery, except farm..................... 9-8 40-5 4 
Fertilizerssim Ac. SAteets Beet. e-nctnere ne ote 7-1 36-4 5 
Ferro-alloys chi 4h vse in deb cebeetah ey: a 6 1-3 24-1 18 
Rolling-millyproducis ©: eeereerieer cen sate els 4-8 23-8 5 
Zinciand preducis # fever .b le. . eee taeieie es 9-8 42-5 4 
Leadandiproducis jie el fai ee atta 9-0 34-7 4 


These increases for this year are outstanding because the general 
exports of non-ferrous metals and products, although increased in value, 
in their proportional importance dropped almost 50 per cent. Amongst 
these increases, those of zinc and lead were, of course, due to the short- 
lived inflationary rise in prices of these metals. 


If to these were added the fivefold rise in fertilizers, the list of principal 
commodities which contributed substantially to the general increase of 
more diversified exports is obtained. While some of them are only a 
temporary feature, many of them are quite characteristic of the new trends 
in Canadian exports. Farm machinery, for instance, has already a firm 
market in the United States which may look forward to further develop- 
ment, as have also many minerals and their products. Among these items, 
the most dependent on the United States market are cattle, which are 
exported there almost exclusively. Large proportions of metals and ferti- 
lizers were also directed to this market. Most notable, however, are those 
increases which were directed towards overseas markets. 


On the whole these new lines are a most noteworthy alteration in the 
character of exports. They show a certain diversification as compared with 
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the year 1938. At the same time, the loss of vital markets to some of 
Canada’s manufacturing industries, like automobiles, due to restrictions 
in the sterling area and elsewhere, has not yet found an alternative 
solution. The diversification in the agricultural products is greater than 
in the year 1947, although some of these exports might be of a temporary 
character, and the overseas markets for some commodities have either 
disappeared or been sharply reduced. 


With these exports, the case of pulp and paper might also be noted. 
The three forms of exports: pulpwood (basic raw material), wood-pulp (an 
intermediary stage) and newsprint (finished product), show the following 
development (in per cent of the total of these items): 


1910 1920 1930 1938 1947 1948 
Pulp WOOCMME sy A ana nn eA 44 8 a 9 6 rT, 
Wood-pulbacrare « daettoniet sea ctchon cy 40 Dell 19 32 33 
Newsprintetemerynr<a% etches 19 52 72 de 62 60 


The well-developed trend during the four decades before the war, 
to export more in the form of finished product, appears reversed, at least 
temporarily. This, however, is a new development. The increased wood- 
pulp production is partly the output of new pulp mills constructed by 

erican companies to supply parent companies with pulp instead of 
pulpwood. As Canadian newsprint production capacity has been fully 
utilized during recent years, this new line of export is practically a new 
feature of diversification. 


The statement below indicates the changes in the structure of exports 
by groups of commodities between 1947 and 1948. From nine groups, 
six show increases ranging from 3 per cent to 63-9 per cent (this last in 


CHANGES IN EXPORTS (DOMESTIC) BY GROUPS OF COMMODITIES 


Per cent of 
increase 


1947 1948 


(Million dollars) 


Increased Groups:— 
Miscellaneous: Bie. c.ch Sieben ete ees 88-7 145-4 63-9 
Animals and Animal Products............ 331-4 434-9 Sil 2 
Non-ferrous Metals and Products.......... 303-9 395-9 30:3 
Non-Metallic Minerals..................% 74-6 94-9 De, 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper......... 886-2 953-7 7-6 
Ironkand wits Products... 0), S41. 6 ob ae use 213%2 281-5 3-0 

Per cent of 

Diminished Groups:— decrease 
Fibres, Textiles and Products............. 49-3 45-6 7:5 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products...... 683-7 643-7 5-9 
Chemicals and Allied Products........... 83-8 79-8 4-8 
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the miscellaneous products group is influenced by the exports of ships). 
The groups which show diminution against 1947 are agricultural and 
vegetable products, fibres, textiles and products, as well as chemicals and 
allied products. 


In these value figures, all increases are larger than decreases but, 
as the computations of the real volume show, many of these exports were 
actually much smaller in the real volume (see chapter IV). 


Exports of Foreign Produce 


Re-exports have never played an important part in Canadian trade. 
The percentages of re-exports from total (domestic and foreign) exports 
have developed as follows: 


Roe er ae ee AY. 5 4s ee > ee Oe) Ge Beate 1-3 p.c. 
LOA G e-marerstemrsteannren easter me yr SERRE Tom moyens ershomerorrawan Cor ence amen eR aemeRG 1-2 p.c. 
INS Ty ANE? Oh ranks ears yas oa ni Tar cont hei Baluin iceti 1-3 p.c. 
194 G6, AERA oot ac Sirtoet Riviciee Sars aici teres cate Llepics 


In comparison with the United Kingdom, the typical re-exporting 
country, this trade is much smaller: the United Kingdom re-exports ranged 
about 12 per cent in 1938 and only in postwar conditions have gone down 
to 4-5 per cent. 


In the following statement, an attempt is made to illustrate this type 
of trade by breaking it down into principal commodities re-exported: 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Re FOREIGN PRODUCE EXPORTED FROM CANADA 

1938, AND 1946-1948 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 

IF Machinery (exceor lan) pperacae aie cence ones 1,126 2,012 5,988 7,129 
2. Claytanctitst products seventies eee meres 488 1,274 1,597 2,438 
oo Autos eizuekstancd pants sar aememeion: miter 413 1,076 1,818 2,294 
4, Aircraffiandipartshn. Ben Boats 2S. Crem 138 4,469 3,887 2,050 
5, Jenginesrana Woollors as aera enna Pr cae 97 153 1,588 1,596 
6. Wool and ats manufactures..........09...4:.6 475 PREY 1,164 1,083 
7. Diamonds (industrial) dust and borts.......... — — 1,926 1,040 
So. whlectricdapparatuskem eerie ects tee eimai oie 310 709 O11 951 
9. Packages Bix yaaa eee oe oh eaten 952 508 667 908 
10. Scientific and educational equipment.......... 608 431 181 758 
11. Cotton and its manufactures 133 304 861 724 
12. Fursss i30$ coe bee e e  er 250 1,788 1,079 607 
13. Petroleum and its products. ..28.....1....0+% 878 538 1,128 486 
14, Books ‘and printedimattier.-.gseness).t essen. - 224 502 401 457 
15. Farm implements and machinery............. 82 90 307 439 
16. Paintings + egeeeaaitoc ern Gee eine owe 664 239 299 426 
17. Flax, hemp and jute producis................ 21 64 108 415 
18. Silver and its manufactures.................. 551 829 356 ekeis) 
IO MFruits andtruithiwices. ere etka ei ae 112 410 AT7 314 
20. Rubber and its manufactures................. 54 68 1,124 291 
21. Artificial silk and its manufactures............ oui 71 317 265 
22 Avuminuml and iis orOaucisas tan n aesie nm 54 44 Dew 233 
23. Vegetables i... ah. sus. «hie. hee ice Stee oi - 87 131 232, 
Total—Principal Commodities............ 7,678 | 18,028 | 26,567 | 25,469 


Total——Re-exporismaee sae eee eee ere 11,100 | 26,951 | 36,888 | 34,591 
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Seven commodities, with a total exceeding $1 million, compose the 
bulk of this trade. Of these, machinery is the principal item, giving about 
1/5 of the total. Most of these are metal working and miscellaneous 
machinery and parts, exported mainly to the United States and United 
Kingdom, parts only to various other countries. Clay products (china and 
earthenware) are imported from the United Kingdom and re-exported to 
the United States. The third item, automobiles, trucks and parts, consists 
mostly of automobile parts going to a multitude of countries. Aircraft 
parts, in the main war articles, are going to the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and to many other countries. Wool and its manufactures, like many 
other products with smaller amounts, are also re-exported mostly to the 
United Kingdom and United States. From the smaller items, books and 
printed matter are worthy of note. In this field, Canada has become a 
distributing centre for some of the printed matter of the United States and 
United Kingdom, re-exported to a multitude of countries. 


In the character of re-exports, more or less constant trends have been 
maintained during the last three years, which are similar to this trade 
before the war. Some articles, like furs, silver and its manufactures, and 
rubber and its manufactures, have had new temporary importance in the 
intermediate years 1946 and 19477. 


Structure of Imports 


The range of goods imported is much more complex than that of 
exports. The number of statistical categories included in the imports in 
the latest publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics consists of 
more than 2,200 items as against only around 850 in the exports. But 
for purposes of comparison, this whole variety of goods may be usefully 
concentrated in a small list of commodities. In fact, table 9 (page 79), 
with its 30 items, contains almost all important single commodities. Many 
others are, of course, sum-totals of sub-items of commodity groups. 


In the year 1938, these thirty commodities amounted to 68-6 per cent 
of total imports. Similar proportions in 1947 and 1948 were 73 and 76 per 
cent respectively. From this, it might be concluded that the general pattern 
of essential imports is not only being maintained but the concentration is 
even more apparent during the last years. 


PER CENT OF SEVEN LARGEST COMMODITIES FROM TOTAL IMPORTS 


(in the order of importance in 1948) 


1938 1947 1948 

PemoleummancyonOGuciswen cacti sce lute 45 secrets 3 8-2 8-0 11-4 
Machinery exCepnrarinany asset aa tsa s a rete anes: 5:4 8-0 8:2 
Goal andipreductss s+ 24,2 ca¢¢ sees cogs ses dscns hese: 5-8 6-0 7:8 
Farm implements and machinery.................--- 3-0 4-] Bosh 
Ccrowanc manutacturesse. eee nee Se, ee 4.4 7:0 jou 
Automobiles,firuckstand paris. 20. 2h GUp. 2 he Sr 6-5 4.9 
Wooltandymanufdctures a). aresiinistaas mies... Tos 3:7 ors 4.4 
Higa) cau hsitialys oYeya. EL=NaNiRet, ei a Ree oem 36-0 42-9 47-1 
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A few such complex items constitute the bulk of imports. Taking the 
commodities, the imports of which surpassed $100 million in 1948, seven 
commodities and commodity groups account in 1948 for 47-1 per cent. 
These commodities, 36 per cent in 1939, constituted in 1947, 42-9 per cent, 
and in 1948, 47-1 per cent: from about one-third, their importance has 
increased to about one-half of the total imports. Moreover, with the excep- 
tion of automobiles, trucks and parts, with a diminishing share, the share 
of all these commodities has increased. 


Analysis reveals that these key products are mostly producers’ goods, 
being either producers’ equipment (farm implements and machinery, 
and other types of machinery), materials for auxiliary use in industry and 
direct consumption (petroleum and products, coal and products), or 
producers’ materials and related goods (cotton and manufactures, wool and 
manufactures). To these materials are added transportation means 
(automobiles, trucks and parts), which also pertain more to the producers’ 
or durable than to consumers’ goods. All these items, at the same time, 
show in 1948 definite tendencies to increase in value. The range of this 
increase may be summarized in the following statement, comparing the 
range of increase against 1938 and 1947. 


Import values in 1948, times, 


against 

1938 1947 
Farm implements and machinery............. 6-9 1-3 
Machinery except tars. . sein sate renee 5-9 1-0 
Coton ang mMamutacturesserer tt coe cele ate 4-6 0-7 
Petroleum and:products!::.3:.2./....0.0ee eee 5-4 1-5 
Coalfandiproductsiws. acne een siken a eee 5-3 1:3 
Wool ‘and'midnufactures ih) ial Blais 4-6 1-4 
Automobiles, trucks and parts................ 3-4 O- 


All these increases are, of course, nominal and the real volume increases are, on the 
average, about one-half lower. 


In addition to rising prices, the very pronounced trend in the increase 
of imports of productive equipment has been brought about by two major 
factors. First, it is a direct result of the unprecedented strength of the 
present investment boom. The restrictions under Schedule 2, which were 
introduced during the year, did not reduce the total value of imports in 
this category (with the exception of automobiles, prohibited by Schedule 
I and later placed under quota). 


For instance, the imports of the three most important items of invest- 
ment goods (machinery, farm machinery and engines and boilers), were 
at their highest ever recorded -(in million dollars): 


TOSS. pesserecho tees ee te pomPa ene crouse rclece «os iol ehenea «ee ope 65-0 
LOAT. Sy iietbeisrtiec  minBhe ve che cueiencde,* + sie %e) ale. o avelaiave eg aebiene Oeakaaale 355-3 
1948-8 ie deere, LARP eeciva lagoon oepess Sphe, «, 3oyttiee <= arama rs 407-4 


On the other hand, imports of consumers’ goods were definitely 
reduced by the restrictions and quotas on imports from ten countries 
(mainly from the United States). These restrictions led to their acquiring 
a subnormal proportion of the total; as well as changing the sources of 
goods imported under quota. 
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This is revealed by the ratio of increases in other direct consumption 
goods, which is much smaller. Especially moderate are increases in 
foods, except nuts and coffee. Below is given the ratio of increases in 
the commodities included amongst thirty leading ones. 


INCREASES IN THE VALUE OF IMPORTS OF SELECTED FOODS 


(times against 1938, according to value) 


1947 1948 
Nutsauds.ae.nvatbuowt mas pease abet ea 6-3 8-9 
Gofieesandichicory/sot, sas da. syecnesh. citeteehe Lae 3-7 6-1 
DUCA, SAA CTEe ares SOIT S clslohe te » tee «atte es Aol 3-4 
Peruse es. orace ee ee ae: cea. cEas/euter'y stra Sheers cus levele Bid, 2:8 
Megetablevoilssere mila: Asch mares. ic siainae acs DEP) 2:2 
Teaser Bataracct. fete stepers 1) wotaeaete: dad stetereats ace 2-2 1:8 
Graimpancdeprocucish. .— saclye aki: Sumac oe: Dron Cy / 


The total per cent of these seven commodities in total imports, having 
constituted 12-9 per cent in 1938, has receded to 9-9 in 1947, and to 
9-7 per cent in 1948. 


Analyzing the imports by groups, the most far-reaching increase is 
found in the group of non-metallic minerals and products, which group 
increased by about five times against 1938 to 50 per cent against the previ- 
ous year. These increases are due to the imports of coal, petroleum and 
products. The increase in iron and its products group is almost entirely 
due to the increases of farm implements and machinery. 


All other groups, especially agricultural products, fibres and textiles, 
and miscellaneous commodities, show decreases in volume which are 
larger than the figures of value suggest because of increases in prices. 
Most of these last decreases are the consequence of import restrictions on 
consumer goods imported from the United States. 


I. METHODS AND CONCEPTS 


Definitions and Methods 


Foreign trade statistics are derived by recording the physical move- 
ment of goods outwards or inwards across the frontiers or through ocean 
ports and the valuations placed upon them at the time of movement. Such 
statistics cannot take cognizance of the complex financial transactions 
involved in this physical movement of goods and which may take place 
prior to or subsequent to the actual shipment (although in investigating 
the balance of international payments such financial transactions are an 
important consideration). 


Certain problems of procedure arise in recording trade statistics and 
require explanation. For the correct interpretation of the statistics of 
foreign trade, it is necessary that the following definitions and explanations 
of terms used be carefully kept in mind, if the true position of trade in 
relation to the total of Canada’s international transactions is to be under- 
stood. 


Quantities and Values.—In all tables of imports and exports, the 
quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import 
entries) and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs 
officials. : 


Imports: Valuation.—‘‘Imports’’ means imports entered for consump- 
tion. ‘Entered for consumption’’ does not necessarily imply that the goods 
have been actually consumed in Canada, but that they have passed into 
the possession of the importer and that duty has been paid on that portion 
liable for duty. 


Under the main provisions of the law, the value of merchandise 
imported into Canada is the fair market value of such or the like goods 
when sold for home consumption in the ordinary course of trade under 
fully competitive conditions, in like quantities and under comparable 
conditions of sale at the time when and place whence such goods were 
exported by the vendor abroad to the purchaser in Canada; or the price 
at which the goods were sold by the vendor abroad to the purchaser in 
Canada, exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the 
place whence exported direct to Canada, whichever may be greater. 
(See Sects. 35 to 45 of the Customs Act.) Under these provisions and amend- 
ments thereto, some imports are given arbitrary valuations differing from 
those upon which actual payments for the imports are made. 


For Customs entry purposes, the value of the currency of the country 
of export is converted to Canadian currency at exchange ratios as author- 
ized by law and Orders in Council. (See Sect. 55 of the Customs Act and 
Orders in Council respecting currency valuations.) 
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Canadian Exports: Valuation.—''Canadian produce’’ exported in- 
cludes Canadian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities 
of foreign origin that have been changed in form or enhanced in value by 
further manufacture in Canada, such as sugar refined in Canada from 
imported raw sugar, aluminum extracted from imported ore, and articles 
constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The value of 
exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual amount received in 
Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, and other handling 
charges. 


Foreign Exports: Valuation.— Foreign produce’’ exported consists of 
foreign merchandise that had previously been imported (entered for home 
consumption). The value of such commodities is the actual amount 
received in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, insurance, and other 
handling charges. 


Countries to which Trade is credited. Imports are classified as 
received from the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. 
The countries of consignment are the countries from which the goods 
have come, without interruption of transit save in the course of trans- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. The 
countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased 
by a firm in another country and thence dispatched, after longer or shorter 
interval, to Canada. In such cases the second country would be the 
country of consignment, to which the goods would be credited. 


Exports are credited to the country to which they are consigned, 
whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The country of con- 
signment is the country to which goods exported from Canada are intended 
to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of transhipment 
or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies Between Canadian and Foreign Statistics 


Comparisons between Canadian statistics of trade with any country 
and the corresponding statistics issued by that country of trade with 
Canada disclose that the figures are rarely identical and often differ 
widely. The problem is one of long standing, and has frequently given 
rise to a confused and erroneous picture of the actual trade values. 
Unfortunately, there is little likelihood of improving comparability until 
greater international uniformity in valuation and classification is achieved. 


The differences arise from a variety of causes, many of which lie 
outside the independent control of either country concerned. The most 
important sources of difference are the following:— 


1. Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those 
used by other countries. The differences may arise as follows:— 


(a) Canadian exports are generally shown on an f.o.b. basis, freight 
costs from the original point of consignment to the destination 
being excluded. Many countries value imports on a c.i.f. basis, 
and include the freight content. Canadian imports are valued 
at the fair market price at the point in the exporting country from 
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which they are consigned. Other countries may include freight 
to the point of exit in their export valuations. This latter proce- 
dure is followed by the United States, and their valuation of coal 
shipped to Canada is always substantially higher than the corres- 
ponding Canadian import figure. 


(b) Customs evaluators may set arbitrary valuations on certain com- 
modities to protect the domestic market from dumping, for ex- 
ample. This will lead to differences between the figures of the 
two countries. 


(c) Disturbances in currency relationships between countries may 
introduce an additional element of difference. The exporting 
country may use one foreign exchange rate and the importing 
country another. 


2. The element of timing is of considerable importance where Can- 
adian exports are concerned, particularly with bulk goods shipped to other 
continents. There are usually large quantities of goods in movement at 
the beginning or end of any trading period, and these affect the com- 
parability between the statistics of the two countries for the period under 
consideration. 


3. Another cause of difference between the recorded value of 
Canadian exports and reciprocal figures for the importing country lies 
in the fact that exports from Canada are classified geographically according 
to country of consignment, which may or may not be the ultimate destina- 
tion of the goods. Thus, it is possible that Canadian records may show 
an export as consigned to an intermediate country, whereas the country 
finally importing the goods for consumption may record them either as an 
import from the intermediate country or from Canada. Despite these 
difficulties, country of consignment is the only satisfactory method of 
classifying exports geographically. 


Frequently, the exporter does not know at the time of shipment where 
the goods are ultimately going, and the need for haste in bringing out 
trade statistics on a current basis restricts the information to that provided 
on the customs export entry. Often the only definite destination the shipper 
can show is the country to which the goods are immediately consigned. 
Furthermore, bulk commodities such as wheat may change ownership and 
possibly destination while in transit from Canada. Under the circumstances, 
it is evident that the onus of reconciliation must be placed on the importing 
nation. It alone has available the documentary evidence which will show 
the course of the goods from country of source to final destination. 


This situation is under discussion at statistical conferences, from time 
to time, but no real solution has yet been reached for the problems 
involved. 


Valuation CIF and FOB 


The valuation principles adopted in Canadian foreign trade statistics 
are determined by tariff policies and concepts, as well as by the customs 
procedures in use. In many countries, including the United Kingdom, other 
concepts are used. Of these concepts, the valuation of imports c.i.f. port 
of entry, (e.g. adding to the values on the frontier, the cost insurance and 
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freight expenses incurred during the transportation from the point of 
exit to the point of entry) and exports f.o.b. port of exit, is recognized as 
having advantdges in international comparisons because of their wide 
use. 


The wide use of the f.o.b. basis for exports, and the c.if. basis for 
imports was recognized in the International Convention Relating to 
Economic Statistics adopted by the League of Nations International 
Conference (in 1928). 


The same bases are employed in statistics of World Trade published 
in International Financial Statistics by the International Monetary Fund 
where the relevant data for Canadian trade are submitted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. But in the balance of payments statistics published by 
the Fund, imports are shown on an f.0.b. basis for countries where data are 
available. 

In the following statement a provisional series of data is given showing 
the imports and exports adjusted in order to arrive at the conception of 
c.if. and f.o.b. values as recommended by the International Convention. 


CIF AND FOB VALUES OF CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE 
(Millions of dollars) 


Imports 


Additional cost! 


Total value of 
imports according 
to the system of 
valuation in use 


of freights, 
insurance, etc. to 
arrive at c.i.f. 


Total value 
of Canadian 
imports c.i.f. 


Per cent added 
by freights, 
insurance, etc. 


concept 
OSCE tee: 678 87 765 12:8 
IGA Carre ani 1,927 206 24133 10-6 
1OAP AS So. 2,574 256 2,830 9-9 
NGA See carta Po Sewl 2672 2,904 10-1 
Exports 
Total value of Enea cost! 
of freights, to ~ 
a eeke Pisiaet the border, for the Total value Es Larios are 
a rbepae merchandise of Canadian Bae oe 
Beat ates valued f.o.b. exports f.o.b. Sule a g 
eye factory or point g 
valuation in use eet 
VOSS. ae as. 849 33 882 3:9 
OAC Wa eee ae 27339 116 DASS 5-0 
CEU sek etary tan 2,812 120 2,932 4-3 
SAS) ce tet tans by Seo) 1492 3,299 4-8 


(Estimated from freight and shipping records of International Payments Section. 


(2) Subject to revision. 
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The importance of this supplementary series is apparent, for instance, 
in the computation of the comparative importance of external trade of 
Canada, and its per cent value in the world trade. The difference between 
the Canadian import data and those computed in c.i.f. values is about ten 
per cent when aggregates of imports from all countries are taken. Con- 
sequently, if the data of other countries (in c.i.f. values) are compared with 
the Canadian data (without freight, insurance, etc. charges), then Canada’s 
own figures show her share to be about ten per cent smaller. 


The values of Canadian exports on a strictly f.o.b. basis are similarly 
some four per cent higher than the usual total value of exports, because 
in most cases the exports are valued f.o.b. factory or point of inland ship- 
ment and additional transportation to the frontier must be added. 


Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Statistics showing the gross exports and imports of gold have not 
been published since 1939. The physical movements of gold include a 
variety of monetary and non-monetary movements which are affected by 
special circumstances unrelated to normal commercial trade. They 
consequently require special analysis into non-monetary and monetary 
transactions. 


The only gold now included in Canadian statistics of external com- 
modity trade is contained in some relatively small items which include 
commercial gold. A separate series described below is regularly pub- 
lished showing ‘“‘net exports of non-monetary gold”’. 


Non-Monetary Gold 


Currently produced Canadian gold is regarded as non-monetary 
gold in Canadian statistics. The production of gold for export constitutes 
a special type of production not widely different in many respects from 
other commodities produced in Canada for export. Gold produced for 
export is a source of external receipts like newsprint or nickel and con- 
sequently represents a current source of foreign exchange or monetary 
reserves. The principal difference between gold and these other commodi- 
ties lies in the general acceptability of gold and the fixed price and market 
in the United States which give special characteristics to gold as an export. 


The term ‘Net Exports of Non-monetary Gold’’ has been used in 
official statistics for a period of years to cover Canadian gold production 
available for export. It is consequently the equivalent of gold production 
less any gold consumed by industry or the arts in Canada and exclusive 
of gold held by producers before the refining stage whether at the mine, 
in transit, or at the Mint. 


Since the beginning of exchange control this figure has been cal- 
culated at the stage where gold is transferred by the Department of Finance 
after refining at the Mint to the Foreign Exchange Control Board to become 
part of the official liquid reserves of gold and United States exchange or to 
be sold abroad. In addition there are some small exports of gold in ore 
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or quartz for refining in the United States which are also included in the 
figures of ‘‘Non-monetary Gold’’. In effect, then, these figures represent 
Canadian gold production taken at a certain stage after deducting any 
gold consumed in Canada. 


These figures of non-monetary gold are regarded as current items in 
the Canadian balance of payments and are described as ‘net exports’’ 
even when the gold is held as part of the official reserves. The production 
of gold is a source of liquid reserves in this case since gold is a part of 
Canada’s reserves of foreign exchange. The convertibility of gold gives 
it this characteristic making the reserves akin to United States exchange. 
If the gold instead was exported or sold for United States dollars it would 
produce exchange available for increasing the official reserves. In both 
cases the effects upon the reserves are parallel although the circumstances 


differ. 


Because of the basis of calculation these figures of non-monetary 
gold cannot be readily divided into transactions with more than one country 
even though some gold might be sold elsewhere than in the United States. 
Likewise when the gold goes into Canada’s monetary stocks it does not 
affect Canada’s account with any one country, although indirectly there 
is a special bilateral significance to transactions of this kind, as they 
represent either an actual or potential source of supply of United States 
exchange for meeting Canada’s deficits with the United States. 


A table showing net exports of non-monetary gold for a period of 
years follows: 


Net Exports of Non-monetary Gold 
(Millions of dollars) 


NSIS are Fates orm Ameer eee 145-1 CESS Satter Shae: Oi 142-0 
LS SiS ramticin sa ee ncaa 160-5 OS PS Se ee Cae ee 109-7 
LOS eeracierte cetera: 184-4 SAS ie eas area 96-0 
LOA QOS torch ate Gitte suas = 203-0 VOA GS rravetsvave sees onsen ei 95-8 
Ol a ces hah ncn art caer 203-7 LOA Ts ist anlave stareenates Ss 99:3 
OAD ae het: ASRS. s/t 184-4 LOSS RS SOR Seon ah 119-0 


Monetary Gold 


Data on monetary movements, in so far as they are related to the 
balance of payments generally, are available in reports on the Canadian 
balance of payments. 


Among the more characteristic monetary gold transactions affecting 
Canada are the sales of gold by Canada from the official reserves to settle 
liabilities abroad or the receipts of gold arising out of settlement of balances 
which other countries have to cover in Canada. Gold sold in the United 
States out of Canadian official stocks to meet current account deficits with 
that country is an example of the first transaction, while gold received from 
the United Kingdom in certain periods in settlement of part of the British 
deficiency of Canadian dollars is an example of the second type. 
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While the above transactions are the more typical monetary gold 
movements affecting Canada’s own official reserves there are other 
monetary gold movements of a different character arising out of central 
banking transactions. During the war, for example, gold was held for 
safekeeping in the Bank of Canada for overseas central banks. When this 
gold was shipped to Canada it gave rise to very large movements into the 
country. But later there were equally large movements out when the 
gold was moved for sale in the United States or for storage elsewhere. 


Similarly certain types of earmarking of gold do not give rise to 
balance of payments transactions while other types may simply give rise to 
offsetting transactions which can be left out of the balance of payments. 
But other types of earmarking transactions may involve the sale of Can- 
adian gold to non-residents to be held under earmark in Canada. Such 
transactions are a part of net exporis of non-monetary gold if they are out 
of current Canadian production. 


Other purely monetary gold transactions would include sales or 
purchases of gold held in the official reserves which simply result in 
changes in the form of external reserves, switches between gold and U.S. 
dollar balances, for example. Then, too, in periods when most of Can- 
adian gold production went into official reserves, as was the case in 1948, 
the rise in these reserves represents transactions in monetary gold pro- 
viding an accounting offset to the non-monetary gold transactions. 


IV. SPECIAL EXCURSUS 


Value, Prices and Volume of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Changes in the values of imports and exports over a period may be 
caused by variations in quantity, by fluctuations in prices or by a combina- 
tion of both of these factors. It is desirable, therefore, to isolate each of 
the two factors of price and quantity in order to observe the relative effects 
of their movement apart from the combined effect displayed by trade 
values. New interim indexes of prices of imports for consumption and of 
exports of domestic produce have been constructed at the Bureau to serve 
this purpose. Such an index of prices when divided into an index of trade 
values can be said to ‘‘deflate’’ the trade totals according to that propor- 
tion of the value level caused by price level change. The resulting index 
is an index of the physical volume of trade which is a measure of the quan- 
tum of the current year trade in terms of the base year prices. Conse- 
quently, indexes of value, price and volume, together with the trade values, 
are presented for the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 based on 1938 in table | 
(page 47). 


Since the price indexes utilized as ‘‘deflators’’ are grouped in a manner 
differing somewhat from the conventional trade groups—a circumstance 
determined by the problems of pricing—values, value indexes and result- 
ant volume indexes have been grouped similarly. The groups usually 
designated in trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable products and 
animals and animal products have been combined into group I, agricultural 
and other primary products; with a sub-group of rubber and its products 
transferred to the miscellaneous group because of its high content of 
synthetic rubber manufactures. Temporary trade and certain imports 
into Canada on United Kingdom account have been deleted. Other 
adjustments, such as the transfer of ships from the miscellaneous group to 
iron and steel and their products, represent an improvement in group 
classification by component material and aid comparison to the extent 
of this gain in precision.* 


The indexes of the values of the different commodity groups of im- 
poris and exports in part (b) of Table I show that in the case of imports 
between 1947 and 1948 appreciable reductions have occurred in all 
groups except those of iron and steel and their products, non-metallic 
minerals and their products, and chemicals and fertilizer. Since, how- 
ever, these three groups were approximately 50 per cent of the total 
import value in 1948 and their value increases over 1947 were substantial, 
the total value imported in 1948 increased. The mixed nature of the 
group increases and decreases is thus obscured to a degree by this move- 
ment of the aggregate import value. A similar, though more pronounced 
increase of the 1948 index of the total value of exports of domestic produce 
(from 331-3 to 367-2 on the 1938 base), tends to obscure declines in the 


*See footnote to Table I for limits to trade content. For a complete description of the indexes see ‘‘Export 
and Import Price Indexes’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, July, 1949. (Reference Paper No. 5) 
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values of fibres and textiles, chemicals and fertilizer, and miscellaneous 
products exported. These declines in value are, however, in groups 
whose proportion of the export trade is relatively minor; approximately 
7 per cent in 1948. The larger proportion continued to increase by com- 
parison with 1938 at varying rates. 


Both import and export values of miscellaneous products have de- 
clined since 1946. The import value decline for this group was greater 
in 1948 than in 1947, however, decreasing 22-8 per cent of its 1947 value 
in that year. The export values of this group of articles, on the other hand, 
declined to a greater extent in 1947 than in 1948, a certain proportion of 
this decline being due to a decline in the value of war materials such as 
aircraft and parts (from $9-9 million in 1946 to $6-5 million in 1947). 
Declines in both years in the value of fibres and textiles exported reflect 
declines in the exported value of fabrics and processed textiles, a trend 
which is emphasized by the volume declines of part (d) of Table I for that 
group. 

Import and export price levels displayed by part (c) of Table I were, 
of course, high in 1946, 1947 and 1948 in relation to 1938. Furthermore, 
increases were registered consistently in 1948 over 1947 and in 1947 over 
1946 in all groups and aggregates. The increases were in varying propor- 
tions, however. Among the 1948 import prices, the groups of fibres and 
textiles, iron and steel and their products, non-ferrous metals and their 
products and non-metallic minerals and their products increased most. 
Canadian imports of each of these groups are substantial, with the result 
that the value of total imports during the year rose slightly even though 
there were decreases in the volume of imports of each group except that 
of the non-metallic minerals. Prices of all imports rose by approximately 
13 per cent, in contrast to a reduction in the volume of imports of about 9 
per cent. In the case of export prices, the group index which attained 
the highest level in 1948 was that of wood products and paper which stood 
at 242-7 in that year. The important groups of iron and steel and their 
products and non-ferrous metals showed increases in the price indexes 
of 13-4 and 17-5 per cent of their 1947 levels respectively, however, and 
other smaller increases characterized the remaining groups of exports, 
such as agricultural and other primary products. Price increases in 
1948, therefore, accounted for the major part of the increase of $300 
million in the value of Canadian exports during the year. The increase 
in the price index of all exports was about 10 per cent compared with an 
increase shown in volume of about 1 per cent. 


The relative significance of changes in prices and volume of exports 
and imports in 1948 is shown by the following summary statement: 


Increase | Increase Increase(+) 
1947 1948 Bien © Dri Decrease(—) 
© alue (@) TICS of Volume 
(Million dollars) Percent 
Domestic exports*........ 2,714-9 3,075 -4 300-5 9-9 (4+) 0-9 
Imports for consumption*.| 2,570-9 2,634-6 63-7 12-9 (—) 9:3 


*Totals adjusted according to the price indexes, see footnotes (2) and (3) Table I. 
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The relative levels of these import and export price indexes are significant 
since they indicate a change in the net barter terms ratio to have occurred 
in 1948. Prices of exports have increased, on the average, at a rate which 
is less than the rate of increase of import prices. Assuming that 100 units of 
exports of domestic produce would have purchased 100 units of imports 
for consumption in 1938, this 100 units of exports would have obtained 102-5 
units of imports in 1946, 101-3 units of imports in 1947, but only 97-5 units 
of imports in 1948. The “barter terms’’, therefore, may be said to have 
become unfavourable in 1948 in relation to both 1947 and 1938.* 


When the price factor is isolated from the value data some sub- 
stantial declines of volume of the import and export commodity groups 
may be observed in 1948 relative to 1947. Part (d) of Table I reveals 
volume declines in 1948 in all the import groups with the single exception 
of non-metallic minerals and their products. An overall decline in import 
volume is consistent with the fact of emergency exchange conservation 
measures instituted in November, 1947. Many classes of imports were 
prohibited by these regulations and others placed under permit on a quota 
basis with the object of conserving United States dollars. A large number of 
consumers’ articles were comprehended by these regulations. Hence, 
partly as a consequence, Group VIII of the volume indexes shows the 
greatest decline in 1948, since these commodities are in the main consum- 
ers’ manufactured articles of apparel and home furnishings. The decline 
of 8-1 per cent of the 1946 volume in 1947 for this group can be accounted 
for in part by a reduction in the amount of Canadian goods returned. 
During 1946 these were valued at $68 million and in that year consisted 
largely of war materials such as aircraft and their parts. In 1947 this item 
had declined to $7 million and was only slightly higher in 1948. 


The large declines in the volume of imports of metal products in 1948 
over 1947—9-2 per cent in the case of imports of iron and steel and their 
products and 17-2 per cent in the case of imports of non-ferrous metals and 
their products—reflect also the effects of the commodity restrictions, 
particularly the controls upon imports of capital goods and production 

_materials imposed under Schedule 3 of the Emergency Exchange Con- 
servation Act. The reduction in the volume of imports of automobiles, 
trucks and parts was especially substantial. 


Decline of the import volume of agricultural and other primary pro- 
ducts in 1948 also reflects some of the restrictions but is moderate by 
contrast with declines in some of the other groups (8-9 per cent of the 
preceding year). Alone with a substantial increase of import volume in 
1948, as well as in 1947, are the non-metallic minerals and their products, 
among which imports of coal and petroleum products bulk large. Other 
items in this group are also to a large extent producers’ materials for 
industry less affected by import restrictions. 


Evidence of a decline in the export volume of manufactured articles is 
afforded by the indexes of volume for the groups of fibres and textiles, 
chemicals and fertilizer and miscellaneous articles. Fibres and textiles 
and miscellaneous articles have declined in volume since 1946 by sig- 
nificant percentages of their volume in the previous year. A considerable 


*This result may have been influenced slightly by factors that have not been taken into account, such as 
resexport prices. 
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proportion of all these groups are processed articles such as fabrics, 
paints, acids and pharmaceuticals, apparel and home furnishings, which 
compete for overseas markets with other countries and which were 
adversely affected by increased import restrictions abroad in 1948. 


Groups of exported commodities which are a more significant pro- 
portion of the total export volume—wood products and paper, metals and 
their products and non-metallic minerals—increased in volume in 1948. 
Agricultural and other primary products declined by only 1-6 per cent 
of their 19477 volume although there were considerable variations in the 
volume of individual commodities. The wood products and paper group, 
which consists mainly of planks and boards, wood-pulp and newsprint, 
increased in export volume by 4% of 1 per cent of its 1947 volume only. 
But the two groups of metals and their products and non-metallic minerals 
and their products increased in export volume by larger percentages of 
their 1947 volume. Due to these largely offsetting changes the aggregate 
index of export volume, therefore, gained about 1 per cent of its 1947 
volume in 1948. 


The indexes of some of these groups conceal significant declines in 
the volume of exports of important items, of manufactured products 
particularly, in 1948. But the exports of ships and vessels, for example, 
were valued at $81-4 million in 1948 by contrast with $24 million in 
1947. This influence on the iron and steel group is such as to account for 
some of its increase in volume by comparison with 1947. Other products of 
iron and.steel such as automobiles, trucks and parts, machinery (other than 
farm machinery), and ferro-alloys show significant declines. These trends 
are revealed by the analysis of selected items which follows in the next 
section. 


All aggregate indexes stand at high absolute levels in the post-war 
period relative to 1938, the pre-war base of comparisons, as evidence 
of the considerable expansion in Canada’s foreign trade which occurred 
during and continued after the last world war. The statement below in 


which the aggregate indexes have been collected clearly demonstrates 
this (1938100). 


1946 1947 1948 

Imports for consumption— 

Value indexed a. Anata... een Mag Sees 284-8 380-9 390-3 

Price Indexes aay Bains brn Me oe. wie Ge 165-6 190-9 PARAS) 

Yolume indexes’ vc rimsitia= snc tieei eicie ped 172-0 199-5 181-0 
Exports of domestic produce— 

Value. iridexsgn, a niente degamaatis sian area aet 276-1 B3le3 367-2 

Price indexesiawel) : in. eevee ey ete ek eee 169-8 193-3 212-4 

Molurmie indexes? 7: ccahashes: eee et ere 162-2 171-4 172-9 


Import volume has declined in 1948 on the average, since an apparent 
increase in value is due in the main to price increases. Much of the 
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explanation of this phenomena is afforded by the fact of emergency 
exchange conservation measures instituted late in 1947. Export volume 
has increased in 1948 but at a rate which is less than the rate of increase 
in 1947 over 1946. Evidently, though exports overseas have been variously 
subject to tendencies to decline in volume in 1948, even with purchases 
under the European Recovery Program, contrary tendencies, such as 
increased exports to the United States, have sustained the volume of 
exports of many groups of commodities. 


1.—Comparisons of the Declared Values, Prices* and Physical Volume of Canada’s Foreign 
Trade by Commodity Groups in oo Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 
with 1938 


Commodity Groups(}) 1938 1946 1947 1948 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


(a) Declared Values 
Imports for Consumption— 
I. Agricultural and Other Primary 


Products ae ge ii tA i seach il ae 138,395 354,911 414,457 403,014 
Tk Fibresiandwlextilesy .. dab oie nes bos atl 87,443 264,121 390,589 350,619 
III. Wood Products and Paper......... 32,143 69,623 89,548 73, 130 
IV. Iron and Steel and their Products...] 162,750 487,674 758, 132 783,401 
VY. Non-ferrous Metals and __ their 
PROGUCISn nia that ens aie 38,529 124,369 167,840 156,419 
VI. Non-metallic Minerals and _ their 
PE ROCUCISS SRE Avie meiays Piast ot: 121,265 | 330,446 | 449,340 603271 
VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer........... 35,662 95,039 115,943 121,291 
NiltiamVinscellamcorsy tte sh ete hin ton, 58,795 196,104 185,071 142,817 
Adjusted total imports(?)........ 674,982 | 1,922,287 |2,570,920 | 2,634,562 
U.K. Government and temporary 
Git OOLis wel. « weeds Peed eek 2,469 4,992 3,024 2,383 
Totals, Declared Values......... 677,451 | 1,927,279 |2,573,944 | 2,636,945 


Exports of Domestic Produce— 
I. Agricultural and Other Primary 


PROGUGIS Mesh < « a qs el poh hie 293,903 | 914,484 ] 982,017 | 1,045,472 
fis-Fibres’and Wextiles! )))) ses h2s. LONG 13,055 53,760 49,347 45,554 
III. Wood Products and Paper.......... AiiGlss |) 1625,59) | 886, 192 953,674 
IV. Iron and Steel and their Products. . . 60,357 | 245,329 297,121 362,913 


V. Non-ferrous Metals and their Products} 179,664 247,810 | 303,937 395,948 
VI. Non-metallic Minerals and their 


PrOGUCtS ah A RMiat en. eetie so 25,013 57,360 74,614 94,915 

VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer........... 19,496 67,589 83,804 79,840 

VT Miscellameousiys nis fitawo exsqm § peer 34,258 100,292 97,870 97,123 

Adjusted total exports(*)........ 837,359 | 2,312,215 |2,774,902 | 3,075,439 
Temporary exports............ 225 = = ce 

Totals, Declared Values..........| 837,584 | 2,312,215 |2,774,902 | 3,075,439 


*For a description of the methods of compiling the price indexes see ‘Export and Import Price Indexes’, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 1949. Prices are a combination of unit valuation series obtained from the 
trade statistics and specified wholesale price series obtained by the Prices Section of the Bureau. Wholesale 
price series are used in cases where the trade stalistics’ classification gives an inadequate quantity unit. These 
price indexes are published elsewhere as calculated on a 1935-39 base by means of a fixed weighting system 
referring to the same period. Tests with current weights are referred to in the above publication. The indexes 
are converted mechanically to a 1938 base for the present comparisons. 

() Groups, though classified by component material differ slightly from conventional groups. 

(2) Excluding: imports for the use of the United Kingdom Government; temporary imports for exhibition or 
competition; monetary and non-monetary gold. 

(8) Excluding exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary and 
non-monetary gold. 
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1,—Comparisons of the Declared Values, Prices* and Physical Volume of Canada’s Foreign 
Trade by Commodity Groups in the Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 


with 1938—Con. 


Commodity Groups(}) 


(b) Value Indexes 


Imports for Consumption— 


Up 
IL. 
Il. 
IV. 
V. 
VI. 


VII. 
VUI. 


Agricultural and Other Prim- 
ary Products. . = 
Fibres and Textiles........... 
Wood Products and Paper.... 


Iron and Steel and their 
Prodtictsne eatin | eas 
Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Products... cee ee eee 
Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Puoductovr s.r aes ee 
Chemicals and Fertilizer...... 
Miscellaneouseen ep oeen aan ee 


Totals" Imports(2) 4 495 eee 


Exports of Domestic Produce— 


I. 


I. 
III. 
IV. 


Agricultural and Other Primary 
Producisuye oc eckin emenine 


Wood Products and Paper.... 


Iron and Steel and _ their 
Productsy copy. bea aes 
Non-ferrous Metals and _ their 
PY OGUGIS jane wm eermentre 
Non-metallic Minerals and their 
PrOCUCIShMaa= aio. er Ree oe 
Chemicals and Fertilizer...... 
Miscellaneous,.............. 


Totals, Exports(®).: 20 oon. . - 


(c) Price Indexes 


Imports for Consumption— 


I. 


1 
Ill. 


Agricultural and Other Primary 
PrOGIUGLS aires ee ea nena 


Wood Products and Paper.... 


IV. Iron and Steel and their 
Products prams amet 
V. Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Prog Gtsipsaualeystevsr AMAL oe 
VI. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Procite me: tie cet 
VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer...... 
VIII. Miscellaneous... ........ en 
Totals; Imports (2). 9.2 soe oes 

* (1) (2) (3) See footnotes on page 47. 


Increase (++) Decrease (—) 


4 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 1947 over 1948 over 
1946 


1947 
(1938 = 100) Per cent 

256-4 | 299-5 | 291-2 +16-8 — 2-8 
302-0 | 446-7 | 401-0 +47-9 —10-2 
216-6 | 278-6 | 229-4 +28:-6 —17-7 
299-6 | 465-8 | 481-4 +55-5 + 3-3 
322-8 | 435-6 | 406-0 +34-9 — 6:8 
QID5 | S10) | 49769 +36-0 +34-3 
266-5 | 325-1 | 340-1 +22-0 + 4-6 
333-5 | 314-8 | 242-9 — 5:6 —22-8 
284-8 | 380-9 | 390-3 + 33-7 + 2-5 
Sd Da| S841) 55-7 + 7-4 + 6-5 
411-8 | 378-0 | 348-9 — 8-2 — 7-7 
295-6 | 418-8 | 450-7 +41-7 + 7-6 
406-5 | 492-3 | 601-3 +21-1 +22-1 
137-9 | 169-2 | 220-4 +22-7 +30-3 
229-3 | 298-3 | 379-5 +30-1 +27-2 
346-7 | 429-9 | 409-5 +24-0 _ 

292-8 | 285-7 | 283-5 — 2-4 — 0:8 
276-1 | 331-3 | 367-2 + 20-0 + 10-8 
220 el2o0-2 | 267-1 + 9-2 + 6:8 
206-9 | 259-8 | 299-4 +25:6 +15-2 
147-6 | 160-7 | 174-8 + 8-9 + 8-8 
125-7 | 145-3 | 165-4 +15-6 +13-8 
141-3 | 184-1 | 207-3 +30:3 +12-6 
145-0 | 170-3 | 214-0 +17-4 +25-7 
131-6 | 154-9 | 162-2 +17-7 + 4-7 
160-1 | 164-5 | 173-3 + 2-7 + 5:3 
165-6 | 190-9 | 215-6 + 15-3 + 12-9 
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1.—Comparisons of the Declared Values, Prices* and Physical Volume of Canada’s Foreign 
Trade by Commodity Groups in the Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 
with 1938—Conc. 


Increase (+) Decrease (—) 


; 1 
Commodity Groups(!) 1946 1947 1948 1947 over 19d Biever 
1946 1947 
(1938 = 100) Per cent 
(c) Price Indexes—Conc. 
Exports of Domestic Produce— 
I. Agricultural and Other Primary 
PrOcuctseyi wre eete rae 192-4 | 202-6 | 219-3 + §:-3 + 8-2 
(iprobrestancmlemiles a pus a 158-3 | 202-5 | 235-9 +27-9 +16-5 
III. Wood Products and Paper..... 18308 1 226-8 1242.7 +23:-4 + 7-0 
IV. Iron and Steel and _ their 
IPHOCMICTS ahetne ces aitvene a eee 154-2 | 169-3 | 192-0 + 9-8 +13-4 
V. Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Producisas Meer: S180 130-9 | 161-3 | 189-5 +23-2 +17-5 
VI. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Products! AOD PE BY 20a vs VIS P1386" 7 1 154.6 +16-5 +13-1 
VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer...... 109-2 } 115-1 | 128-9 + 5-4 +12-0 
Vill Miscellaneous?!) 12 5.72.2... 136-8 | 142-4 | 156-7 + 4.) +10-0 
Totals, Exports @)s..<./ <0... <!. 169-8 | 193-3 | 212-4 + 13-8 + 9-9 


(d) Volume Indexes 
Imports for Consumption— 
I. Agricultural and Other Primary 


Procdueis. 1. Saghees., Seas e 111-9 | 119-7 | 109. : + 7-0 — 8-9 
Il. Fibres and Textiles........... 146-0 | 171-9 | 133-9 +17-7 —22-1 
III. Wood Products and Paper....| 146-7 | 173-4 | 131-2 +18-2 —24-3 
IV. Iron and Steel and _ their 
PrOducis. tee Sore: 238-3 | 320-6 | 291-1 +34-5 — 9-2 
V. Non-ferrous Metals and their 
PVOGMCLS mtioac. bo iyoices ceptor 228-5 | 236-6 | 195-9 + 3:5 —17-2 
VI. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
PrOGUCIS imi tt eee LOY OREO V7 6" 23275 +15-8 + 6:8 
VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer...... 202-5 | 209-9 | 209-7 + 3-7 — 0-1 
VIE Miscellaneous.!:. ars’ a: 208-3 | 191-4 | 140-2 — 8-1 —26:8 
Totals imports @)s sissy ele: 172-0 | 199-5 | 181-0 + 16:0 — 9-3 
Exports of Domestic Produce— 
I. Agricultural and Other Primary 
PTOGUGIS 02 0 re dain aes 161-7 | 164-9 | 162-2 + 2-0 — 1-6 
We Fibressand Textiles: =... fhe. 260-1 | 186-7 | 147-9 —28:-2 —20:-8 
III]. Wood Products and Paper....| 160-8 | 184-7 | 185-7 +14-9 + 0-5 
IV. Iron and Steel and _ their 
PROGUGES ob... Lecscnag’ RENE <8 263-6.) 29028 | 313-2 +10:3 + 7-7 
V. Non-ferrous Metals and their 
Producisi tee LOSS3" | O29" 16-3 — 0-4 +10-9 
VI. Non-metallic Minerals and their 
Procwcts Anke fail teen. 195 Se 216ed 1245-5 +11-6 +12-5 
VII. Chemicals and Fertilizer...... Slo BSUS SM |e +17-6 —14-9 
Will Miscellaneous. .... 5 eam... 214-0 | 200-6 | 180-9 — 6:3 — 9-8 
Totalsmexports@)ar 1 ears 162-2 | 171-4 | 172-9 + 5-4 + 0-9 


* (1) (2) (8) See footnotes on page 47. 
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Division of the absolute values of trade by the appropriate price 
indexes results in a physical volume figure in terms of 1938 dollars; the 
base of the price index. This calculation has been made as a supplement 
to the volume indexes of part (d) of table I, and the results exhibited in 
Chart (p. 51) for both imports and exports. Expressions of these data in 
terms of absolute volume permits readier visual comparison. 


Selected Commodities Imported into Canada 


Tables 2, 3 and 4 display value, price and volume indexes of certain 
commodities selected for their importance in Canada’s import trade and 
by reason of the fact that price measurement has been possible to a degree. 
In the price series, however, no adjustment has been made for the 
tollowing:— 

(a) qualitative change due to variation in the kind of article imported though not of the 
article as such. For example, the automobile of 1948 is not the same vehicle as its 


1938 counterpart, even though it is of the same manufacture, and the difference is 
qualitative. 


(b) valuation error. Import values are the appropriate foreign export values converted 
to Canadian funds at official rates which have not always been apt to the particular 
case. Moreover, import valuations are fair market valuations when sold for home 
consumption, or the equivalent where dumping regulations have been in force. 
In a few instances of the latter case the values of some commodities are arbitrary. 

The price indexes of table 3 are crude to the extent above indicated. 
They are unit valuations in the main although wholesale and retail prices 
relative to the particular case are utilized also. Value totals for the principal 
commodities imported are shown by table 9, Part II and are not all indexed 
in the tables of this section. Some of the value indexes of table 2 of this 
section refer to totals identical with those of the table of principal com- 
modities in Part IJ, others are more specific and represent in so far as 
possible typical items of the group shown among the principal items. The 
total value of the selected commodities is in excess of 75 per cent of the 
total import trade. 


Table 2 exhibits the mixed value increases and declines in 1948 and 
1947 already noticed in the analysis by commodity groups. These changes 
range from a high increase of 598-3 points of the value index for cocoa 
beans to a maximum decline of 128-9 points of the value index for artificial 
silk and fabrics, which is 14 per cent less than its 1947 value. 


Table 3 shows a consistent trend to price increase in 1948 except for 
slight declines shown for oranges, nuts, corn, paints and paint materials 
and fertilizer, but none of these has declined to a level which approaches 
the 1938 base. 


The changes in volume displayed by table 4 are mixed in tendency. 
Numerous declines in imported volume are evident. Artificial silk and 
fabrics have declined most in 1948 from the 1947 level by 148-4 points 
of the index, 21-2 per cent lower than in 1947. Other materials for Canadian 
industry, such as raw cotton, tinplate, sisal, istle and tampico fibre and tin 
in blocks, pigs and bars have declined also from the 1947 volume level 
but all of these indexes, except that for tinplate, stand at high levels relative 
to 1938. The automobiles, trucks and parts items, restricted under , 
schedule III of the Emergency Exchange Conservation Act, show the 
second largest import volume decline in 1948 from the 1947 level of the 
index. The volume of imported machinery, other than that used on farms, 
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has declined also, whereas, by contrast, the import volume of farm 
implements and machinery appreciated in 1948 by approximately 18 per 
cent over 1947. Other declines of the volume of 1948 imports relative to 
1947 levels have been in such consumers’ articles as newspapers and 
periodicals, book and other paper, oranges, raisins and tea of India. 


Increases in the volume of such imported commodities as crude 
petroleum, coal, farm implements and machinery, washed or scoured 
wool, nuts, clay and its products, coffee and sodium compounds, in 1948 
offset to some extent the declines noted above. Increased imports of 
textiles, automobiles, and china and glass from the United Kingdom have 
accounted for some of these. Reduced imports from the United States of 
consumers’ articles and automobiles, trucks and parts in 1948 account, 
on the other hand, for many of the volume declines shown in table 4. 


Selected Commodities of Domestic Origin Exported from Canada 


Tables 5, 6 and 7 exhibit value, price and volume indexes for selected 
commodities of Canada’s export trade. These are chosen in a manner 
similar to that adopted for the import commodities of the preceding section. 
These price indexes, as in the case of the imports, do not take account of 
qualitative changes and are subject to valuation error in some few 
instances. Value totals for the principal commodities exported are shown 
by table 10, in part II of this report and are not all indexed in the tables 
of this section. 


Table 5 demonstrates some unusual indexes for the values of cattle, 
fresh beef and veal, and ferro-alloys. These have increased their values 
since 1938 by amounts which are relatively spectacular. On the other 
hand, the exported values of wheat, wheat flour, planks and boards, 
automobiles, trucks and parts, furs and fur products and some other 
commodities declined in 1948 from their 1947 levels. No marked change 
in the kind of goods of domestic origin exported has taken place in recent 
years, however. Exports still consist mainly of raw and semi-processed 
materials with a somewhat smaller proportion of fully manufactured articles 
to vary the list. 


Few export commodities show a price decline in 1948 from the 1947 
level of the indexes of table 6. The bulk of export prices continued upward 
to high levels relative to 1938. Consequently, in table 7 appear numerous 
declines of the volume indexes of 1948 from 1947 levels. Price increases 
have in some cases such as bacon and hams, fertilizer and refined lead, 
accounted for an increase of the value index to the extent of concealing 
an actual decline of volume. The record increases in the volume of cattle 
and fresh beef and veal exported in 1948 have resulted, in the main, from 
the removal of the embargo on shipments of these materials to the United 
States in August, 1948. Export volume declines, it will be seen from table 
7, are with the exceptions of wheat, planks and boards, wheat flour and 
fish, in commodities appearing toward the end of the list. These account 
for a smaller proportion of the total trade volume than those at the top of 
the list since the commodities are. arranged in order of 1948 value 
importance. Volume increases would appear therefore to compensate 
for volume declines in 1948, though confined to slightly less than half the 
commodities listed. 
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2.—Comparisons of the Values of Selected Commodities Imported for Consumption in the 
Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 with 1938 


Increase (++) Decrease (—) 


Commodities 1946 1947 1948 ely mets NOUe) oes 
1946 1947 
(1938 = 100) Percent 
Value Indexes 
1. Crude petroleum for refining] 218-0 | 310-5 | 467-7 + 42-4 + 50-6 
2. Machinery and equipment 
(except farm) .........: 352-9 | 558-1 |] 588-1 + 58-1 + 5-4 
of Amihraciie Coal... 00. 4.4.0." PEP S\\ PO PNG ye) | eG illiors) — 2:3 + 37-5 
4A. DiimMinous COdl....c+eens. A55ei Tf Soc°o.) 254-1 + 24-7 + 32-9 
5. Farm implements and mach- 
INSUY A ae tea | coon an Ole ta OGG 9 + 54.2 + 32-8 
Gia wr OGHOne tee entre. ait ole 4c Cle nleyy | Wleveyersi | y-Fe Mate} + 37-0 — 5:3 
7. Automobiles, trucks and 
iStin conte aoe ay yee Magen 328-1] 463-5 | 399-9 + 41-3 — 13-7 
8. Washed or scoured wool....}| 380-3 | 352-3 | 476-4 — 7-4 + 35-2 
Oy Worsted tops. «ad... 2-528 209-2 | 249-4] 469-3 + 19-2 + 88-2 
HOMbbInD late Mee eens oa a ek ates 57-5 90-8 74-0 + 57-9 — 18-5 
ll. Skelp (hot rolled, for pipes 
and tubes)t. oe... f-bre 101-7 | 106-8 | 135-8 + 5-0 + 27-2 
IDetrontore.. 28. oe... b. 5 228-5 | 449-4] 548-0 + 96-7 + 21-9 
13! Sugar for retining?:...5.¢.5/\")' 181*0"}) '264*2° 353-7 + 46-0 + 33-9 
JARTO@rangess.mog aha sae 471-1] 291-4] 247-8 — 38-1 — 15-0 
LoweRaisinseemac scatter) oaee ot US Bos | DSPoila |, Pile) + 74-8 — 7-0 
16. Rubber and its products....| 177-8 | 254-5 | 280-0 + 43-1 + 10-0 
17. Newspapers and periodicals.} 178-8 | 187-9 | 176-5 a aoe | — 6-1 
18. Book and other paper.......} 250-5 | 306-2 | 228-9 + 22-2 — 25-2 
TBS TARERSL, Aen. Sere ee eee aera area 647-5 | 632-0 | 889-3 — 2-4 + 40-7 
20. Clay and its products....... 232-8 | 314-1 | 401-7 + 34-9 + 27-9 
Dilewincian corns. wee eds 157-7 | 294-2 | 289-2 + 86-6 — 1-7 
22. Artificial silk and fabrics....} 591-9 | 923-8] 794-9 + 56-1 — 14-0 
23. Sisal, istle and tampico fibre.| 455-1 | 565-8 | 630-3 + 24-3 + 11-4 
24. Plate and window glass..... 248:9 | 431-3 | 509-1 + 73-3 + 18-1 
Dome oteol(Groen) season ee Aol al SOd +34 |, sooos0 — 15-3 + 78-6 
IOSMLCA Oly liGids. nce eis 6 > teu OEON 145-50 12324 + 21-3 — 15-2 
27. Tin in blocks, pigs, bars....| 271-1 | 302-8 | 358-2 + 11-7 + 18-3 
28. Paints and paint materials...}| 250-1] 356-1 | 378-3 + 42-4 + 6-2 
29. Sodium compounds......... 202)5)| 254-3) 318 7 + 25-6 + 25-3 
Ommberidlizers, vcaea cts cies 15 210-6 | 303-7 | 288-0 + 44-2 — 5-2 
sep COCOd BEANS sin 0.0.6 suscaie. 1* 436-4 | 558-1 | 1,156-4 + 27-9 +107-2 
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3.—Comparisons of the Prices* of Selected Commodities Imported for Consumption in the 
Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 with 1938 


Increase (+) Decrease (—) 
Commodities 1946 1947 1948 1947 Uver WOAS oear 
1946 1947 
(1938 = 100) Percent 
Price Indexes 
1. Crude petroleum for refining} 118-1 155ci6F |! ©2130 + 31-8 | + 36-9 
2. Machinery and equipment 
(except farm).......... 134-6 160-5 182-0 + 19-2 + 13-4 
3. “Anthracite coaly..5...)-m2e 177-4 181-8 | 204-2 + 2-5 + 12-3 
4. Bituminous coalk.......<5- sel UC OR alee ae Suis + 8-9 + 27-5 
5. Farm implements and mach- 
INGLY eee be ee ln OA ae aa bel Oar + 7-9 + 12-8 
On Raw ‘cotlon es... eee ees 253:°5 | 323-0 | 344.3 + 27-4 + 6:6 
7. Automobiles, trucks and 
DATs smeiw s,s Soma 139-6 UOS Ty Se! + 14-7 + 9-3 
8. Washed or scoured wool....}| 134-7 L702 Vr 25-4 + 26-3 + 26-6 
OT VWorsted tops seine maa sane 185-4 | 212-4 | 268-0 + 14-6 + 26-2 
LOM Tinplate fe wel oks ste 93-1 101-6 118-4 + 9-1 + 16-5 
11. Skelp (hot rolled, for pipes 
and tubés)ie. eae: 2 WG-3) | 132-0. 167. 7 + 13-5 + 27-0 
12s Tromore yee. tlates atten etches 130-6 148-5 165-8 + 13-7 + 11-6 
13} Sugar forrefining.AS .. ..0). 6) 202246255 s6R0t 277-5 + 26-3 + 8-6 
14, \@ramges: ith ab. iene cto 8 264-1} 176-4} 166-5 — 33-2 — 5-6 
15: Raisins: ie seca cca bake Tio Ose 172-1 172-1 + 47-2 — 
16. Rubber and its products.....| 150-3 130-8 134-5 — 13-0 + 2-8 
17. Newspapers and periodicals.| 135-3 | 140-3 151-9 + 3-7 + 8-3 
18. Book and other paper.......| 143-0 | 165-7 181-8 + 15-9 BONS Ey 
IOS Nuts. ae oes neice As SO om OOS mt Reo.) + 23-0 —- 1-1 
20. Clay and its products....... 137-8 | 148-9 | 157-9 + 8-1 + 6-0 
PHM bevebtehal ele} we als o Mua wc 4 ais ol 320:4.| 342-2 | 330-9 + 6-8 oeeins! 
22. Artificial silk and fabrics....) 115-8 | 132-1 144-3 + 14-1 + 9-2 
23. Sisal, istle and tampico fibre.| 198-5 | 280-0 | 355-0 + 41-1 + 26-8 
24. Plate and window glass.....}| 128-5 152-4 157-8 + 18-6 + 3-5 
25, CGottee (green): ce. se ee 218-5 | 308-9} 318-0 + 41-4 + 2-9 
26: Teatof india eee eran 120-7 | 146-0 191-5 + 21-0 + 31-2 
27. Tin in blocks, pigs, bars.....| 169-0 16Zed B) 223-2 — 0-8 + 33-1 
28. Paints and paint materials,..| 152-4 |} 198-7] 195-8 + 30-4 — 41:5 
29. Sodium compounds......... 106-0 es 122-8 + 5-4 + 9-9 
SO Rertlizer tes. nares oie ISB 7a Loleo ee L4iys + 9-0 — 2-4 
Si. ‘Cocoa beans ¥.s-w senate 171-9.) 394-7 | 710-5 + 29-6 + 80:0 


*For a description of the methods of compiling the price indexes see: ‘Export and Import Price Indexes” 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 1949. 
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4.—Comparisons of the Volume of Selected Commodities Imported for Consumption in the 
Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 with 1938. 


Increase (+) Decrease (—) 


Commodities 1946 1947 1948 ig4T byes Sega 
1946 1947 
(19835= 100) Percent 
1. Crude petroleum for refining} 184-6 199-6 | 219-6 + 8-1] + 10-0 
2. Machinery and equipment 
(except farm).......... Zon 2b) S477) | 323°) + 32-6 — 7: 
Se Anthracite (Coal. acnssg. s-6 130-9 |" 12478) | 152-7 — 4.7 + 22-4 
A Bituminous COdly. ss. laa... 231-4 | 264-8 | 276-0 + 14-4 + 4-2 
5. Farm implements and mach- 
Nene aaa eee ee 2S ln) 41626) | 49047 + 42-9 + 17-8 
(Sn RawaCOtOnes Ss. s hs ooh 131-2 [41> IEE e125 -3 Ee a5 = Miles 
7. Automobiles, trucks and 
elaluiss ooo ee, Cee 235-0 | 289-5 | 228-5 + 23:2 — 21-1 
8. Washed or scoured wool....| 282-3 | 207-1] 221-2 — 26:6 se | S's) 
OAV OLStSCtODS: a8. unite Han? 112-8) 117-4 17521 + 4-1 + 49-1] 
LOh inp late yes ssc % «a0 4 aoe 61-8 89-4 62:5 + 44.7 — 30-1 
1l. Skelp (hot rolled, for pipes 
and tuloes). te... « 1.28 87-4 80-9 81-0 — 7:4 + 0-1 
ae LCONROVS Mew MeN ci. nate 175-01) (302-6)| 830.5 + 72-9 + 9-2 
13. Sugar for refining..........| 89-4] 103-4 | 127-5 + 15-7 + 23-3 
Ae Oranges sc)... tat a. fhe 178-4 | 165-2 148-8 — 7-4 — 99 
SeeRaisins. 1 steer | fob ahiey ts -Origlec gel Ol25-5 + 18-8 — 7-0 
16. Rubber and its products.....| 118-3} 194-6 | 208-2 + 64-5 + 7-0 
17. Newspapers and periodicals} 132-2 | 133-9 116-2 + 1-3 — 13-2 
18. Book and other paper....... 175-2 | 184-8] 125-9 ae ola) — 31-9 
TOp Nts ys oa bcm aagee a croc sts Bes, 2 202-5] 160-7 | 228-6 — 20-6 + 42-3 
20. Clay and its products....... 168-9 | 210-9 | 254-4 + 24-9 + 20-6 
ilealnicliant@ornup ss -ceiaan 49-2 86-0 87-4 + 74-8 + 1-6 
22. Artificial silk and fabrics....) 611-1] 699-3 | 550-9 + 14-4 — 21-2 
23. Sisal, istle and tampico fibre.| 229-3 | 202-1} 177-5 — 11-9 — 12-2 
24. Plate and window glass.....}| 193-7 | 283-0 | 322-6 + 46-1 + 14-0 
Dee Clete ens we boda s aoe lh SSeS 118-9 | 206-3 — 40-1 aT (E}nS 
Dowled Ol Indiacar: dee os 99-4 99-7 64-4 + 0:3 — 35-4 
27. Tin in blocks, pigs, bars.....| 160-4} 180-6} 160-5 + 12-6 — ll-l 
28. Paints and paint materials...} 164-1 179-2 193-2 + 9-2 + 7-8 
29. Sodium compounds......... LOOT 227 07 1250-5 + 19-2 + 14-0 
SO) Pertilizer.| G01 2k 2. |. ee 151-8 | 200-9) 195-3 + 32:3 — 2-8 
3)13,@ocoa beans: BE... .c|-.d-r DS S53) 141-4 | 162-8 — 44-3 + 15-1 
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5.—Comparisons of the Value of Selected Commodities of Domestic Origin Exported in the 
Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 with 1938 


Increase (+) Decrease (—) 


Commodities 1946 1947 1948 1047 coor 1949 evar 
1946 1947 
(1938 = 100) Percent 

Value Indexes 
Te-Newsprints.detnee e+ order 254-1 | 327-2 | 366-2 + 28-8 + 11-9 
2 ra WiRealtsta. fe aa ccan euoratste heme 280-0 | 296-7] 271-9 + 6-0 — 8-4 
ey Niko eilicy.-—. Ma neaoenis 07 411-2 | 641-2 | 762-9 + 55-9 + 19-0 
4, Planks and boards.......... 349-4 | 580-6 | 546-2 + 66-2 — 5:9 
5. Blourcol wheat. acme caaeet 718-5 | 1114-5 | 709-6 + 55-1 — 36:3 
6. Aluminum bars, ingots, 

bloomisteye) aay es 2IBI25 1226-2 Wi 1365-2 + 7-0 + 60-0 
7. Fish and fishery products...| 326-0 | 310-4 | 320-5 — 4-8 + 3:3 
8. Copper ingots, bars, billets..] 76-6 93-4] 141-3 + 21-9 + 51:3 
9. Pure bred cattle-.......... 811-2 | 841-8 |1,355-6 + 3-8 + 61-0 
10. Dairy cattle and cattle for 

Slatightense mri 145-3 | 101-8} 818-0 — 29-9 +703-5 
TU) Wickell Sh Mee rrr ce kia 105-2} 115-1] 140-6 + 9-4 + 22-2 
12. Farm implements and 

mMacChimeryeeria+ >a) hat 367-9 | 542-2} 946-9 + 47-4 + 74-6 
13), Bacon and hams. nw... tae 214-8 | 200-9 | 226-4 — 6:5 + 12-7 
14. Fresh beef and veal........ 5,013-6 |1,700-2 |6,739-2 — 66:1 +296-4 
15. Automobiles, trucks and 

paris. Pfi. wetter 314-3 | 367-8} 221-1 + 17-0 — 39-9 
l6y-Pulpwood es Ssemuimn. «oan 210-6 | 253-1} 319-4 + 20-2 + 26-2 
LvavAnc'spelicraa- ete Lene 280-2 | 309-0] 425-2 + 10-3 + 37-6 
18. Asbestos milled fibres....... 149-2 186-5 | 235-0 + 25-0 + 26-0 
19. Other machinery (except 

farm) Re PRR 158-8 | 419-3] 414-4 + 164-0 adit! $ 
20! Ferulizers pare een cere 454-4 | 486-6] 514-8 se Aol ap) aot 
21. Refined lead and pig lead...| 185-0 | 336-9 | 379-2 + 82-1 + 12-6 
22, .Whiskey tocar oy acer 274-4] 212-7 | 249-5 — 22-5 + 17-3 
23-2 Platinum’. be 2s ctu cess steed 165-3 125-1] 180-0 — 24-3 + 43-9 
24. Furs and fur products....... 229-1] 206-1 171-1 — 10-0 — 17-0 
235 muerra-alloys< «eee ae cee 722-7 |1,645-2 |1,836-9 +127-6 + 11-7 
26. Red cedar shingles......... 224-3 | 407-1 | 450-4 + 81-5 + 10-6 
DT Cheese ucdente Peo hie 184-8 | 119-3] 101-4 — 35-4 — 15-0 
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6,—Comparisons of the Prices! of Selected Commodities of Domestic Origin Exported in the 
Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 with 1938 


1948 


205-1 
228-8 
230-1 
362-2 
224-0 


72-0 
238-9 
22 Ved 
269-7 


264-1 
103-2 


136-4 
188-7 
275- 


fo) 


195: 
229: 
387: 
166: 


Ore 


172: 
146 
564 
167: 
218 
142 
294 
351 


=F 4S) MS AN CD Cd Toy op 


Commodities 1946 1947 
(1938 = 100) 
Price Indexes 
Newsprint. jhe. sees ook 159-6 | 187-9 
Qa Wheat.) ..0. Std. obs a et 202-9 | 211-0 
Gee ood-pulp: the ods. 4.04 161-2 | 207-8 
4. Planks and boards.......... 268-2 | 348-2 
Bt Flour-of wheatae, wk. «1.824 187-4 | 240-9 
6. Aluminum bars, ingots, 
blooms Geet re ecto 73853 68-9 
7. Fish and fishery products...} 216-7 | 204-9 
8. Copper ingots, bars, billets.) 136-9 193-8 
9. Purebred cattle............ 268-9 | 278-9 
10. Dairy cattle and cattle for 
slaughter@e..- ees 192-6 | 182-4 
DiNitekel 2), Sah. ok ssh 2 85-8 93-6 
12. Farm implements and 
MAaACHINOLYh ..g. «<1 <)-/eta¢ 116-1 | 120-2 
I3) Bacon and hams: ... 2-4-6: 127-0 | 145-5 
14, Fresh beef and veal........ 192-7} 199-1 
15. Automobiles, trucks and 
POGUES eevee aercieiece cial ctetaas a 168-0 | 182-4 
Om Pulp woodsmasereacericit sae 189-4 | 210-3 
Wee ZICHSDOLENs neta cto ce aletey sar 2501) |e 2OU = 7 
18. Asbestos milled fibres...... 115-3 | 144-3 
19. Other machinery (except 
Lavin) Paone sores 127-7 | 160-4 
POMP ETTIZOTe aretnsvevere) cha oreeete. ciel 120-2 | 127-9 
21. Refined lead and pig lead...| 275-4 | 417-6 
Doe Wihitkey.} A Ye. oe eeskee: 143-7 | 152-8 
Doe Platinum 2,.0b sis oe occ bes 150-3 | 144-9 
24. Furs and fur products....... 23079) We 13222 
DoE BOrrO-allOys ape, pers: « 4s cielo ote 238-5 Wie 2OOs2 
26. Red cedar shingles......... 233-0 | 364-4 
RIE (late: eect eter: ae 140-3 |) 172-7 


205-7 


Increase (+) Decrease (—) 


1947 over 1948 over 
1946 1947 
Percent 
+ 17-7 + 9-2 
+ 4-0 + 8-4 
+ 28-9 + 10-7 
+ 29-8 + 4-0 
+ 28-5 — 7-0 
— 6-0 + 4-5 
— 5-4 + 16-6 
+ 41-6 + 14-1 
+ 3-7 — 3:3 
— 5:3 + 44-8 
+ 9-1 + 10-3 
+ 3:5 + 13-5 
+ 14-6 + 29-7 
+ 3-3 + 38-4 
+ 8-6 + 7-1 
+ 11-0 + 8-9 
+ 16-7 + 30-0 
+ 25-2 + 15-5 
+ 25-6 + 7:6 
+ 6-4 + 14-6 
+ 51-6 + 35-2 
+ 6:3 + 9-8 
— 3-6 + 50-7 
— 42-7 + 7-6 
+ 7-2 + 17-5 
+ 56-4 — 3-6 
+ 22-0 + 19-1 


1 For a description of the methods of compiling the price indexes see “Export and Import Price Indexes’ 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 1949. 
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7.—Comparisons of the Volume of Selected Commodities of Domestic Origin Exported in 
the Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1948 with 1938 


Increase (+) Decrease (—) 


Commodities 1946 1947 1948 1947 over epee 
1946 1947 
(1938 = 100) Percent 
Volume Indexes 
Ie Newsprint). ¥aNt. ce 2 oR ace 159-2 | 174-1] 178-5 + 9-4 neg.§ 
2s Wheat...) ofthat «sick Se 138-0 | 140-6} 118-8 + 1-9 — 15-5 
3h Woodspulp.A.ak an. <b Oe 255-1] 308-6 | 331-6 + 21-0 + 7-5 
4; Planks and boards.......... 130-3 166-7 150-8 + 27-9 - 5 
S#Flour of wheatln, .45-~ 4. the 383-4} 462-6 | 316-8 + 20-7 — 31-5 
6. Aluminum bars, ingots, 
blooms scotia. th 290:9°} 331-2) S07-2 + 13-9 + 53-1 
7. Fish and fishery products...| 150-4] 151-5] 134-2 + 0-7 — 11-4 
8. Copper ingots, bars, billets. . 56-0 48-2 63-9 — 13-9 + 32-6 
9. Purebred cattle............ 301-7 | 301-8 | 502-6 — + 66:5 
10. Dairy cattle and cattle for 
slaughterte+-ste. ts oe 75-4 55-8 | 309-7 — 26-0 +455 -0 
LBeNickeli. yeas soe 122-671" 128 -O8|F 136-2 d=» O)-3 +e AOe 7 
12. Farm implements and 
machineryae.min.ck eee 316-9 | 451-1] 694-2 + 42-3 + 53-9 
16% Bacon andj hamsa- see he 169-1} 138-1} 120-0 — 18:3 — 13:1 
14. Fresh beef and veal........ 2,601-8 | 853-9 |2,445-3 — 67-2 + 186-4 
15. Automobiles, trucks and 
Darts ieee cts eee, ecient Biel | 2Ol6r) 1 ise2 Series — 43-8 
L637 Pulp wood teem rmiae incr eis 111-2 | 120-4] 139-4 == oes + 15-8 
17. Zinc spelteri eure; . Sere 109-8 | 103-8] 109-8 — 5§:5 ape eile 
18. Asbestos milled fibres........] 129-4 | 129-2 141-1 02 + 9-2 
19. Other machinery (except 
farrn}ee etn yye ces meas 124-4 |} 261-4} 240-1 +110-1 _ “1 
20. Fertilizers! ce cpesi. ays «> cfekus 378-0 | 380-5} 351-2 + 0-7 — 7-8 
21. Refined lead and pig lead...| 67-2 80-7 67-1 + 20-1 — 16:9 
22; Whiskey.) ANSE. oe <b the 191-0 | 139-2 | 148-7 — 27-1 + 6-8 
23? Plaimum. \eeeee ene. eee 110-0 86-3 82-4 — 21-5 — 4:5 
24. Furs and fur products....... 99-2 155-9 |" 120-3 + 57-2 — 22:8 
HO herrO-allovs unmaner e eeee 309-5 | 657-6 | 624-8 +112-5 — 5-0 
26. Red cedar shingles......... 96°33) Ati /9) M1283 + 16-0 + 14-9 
BELA GH OGSC egies vee eae as 130-6 69-1 49-3 — 47-1 — 28-7 
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PART Il—_STATISTICAL TABLES 
A.—HISTORICAL TABLES 


1.—Imports and Exports (Domestic), by Major Geographical Areas (United Kingdom, 


Other Commonwealth, United States and Other Foreign), 1886-1948 
Imports from— 
- Other . 
All United United Other 
Year Countries! Kingdom Seon States Foreign 
wealth 
Per Per Per Per 
Value Value |centof| Value |centof} Value |centof| Value |centof 
Total Total Total Total 
$000,000 | $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Ended June 30— 
MSS Giese durometer 96-0 39-0 | 40-7 2:4 2°5 42-8 | 44-6 11:8 12-2 
AS | neers Beats 111-5 42-0 | 37-7 2-3 2-1 52-0 | 46-7 15-2 13-5 
TSO Ghee ci ete: 105-3 32-8 | 31-2 2-4 2-2 53-5 | 50-8 16-6 15-8 
190 ee te 177-9 42-8 | 24-1 3:8 | 2-2 107-4 | 60-3 3-9 | 13-4 
HOOGR ace ets r 283-6 69-2 | 24-4 14:6 | 5-1 169-3 | 59-6 30-7 | 10-9 
Ended Mar. 31— 
1OLIS PRE: &. 452-7 109-9 | 24-3 19-5 4 275-8 | 60-8 47-4 | 10-5 
MOG 2 ters eae oe ectete 508-2 77-4 | 15-2 27-8 5 370-9 | 73-0 32-1 6°3 
1921 MAREE A: S. 1, 240-2 214-0 | 17-3 52-0 4 856-2 | 69-0 118-0 9-5 
Ended Dec. 31— 
MOOG R ce cuca eee 1,008-3 164-7 | 16-3 49-9 | 5-0 668-7 | 66-3 125-0 | 12-4 
TPAD ies eke: ae 1,299-0 194-8 | 15-0 62:3 4-8 893-6 | 68-8 148-3 11-4 
OS OR serec eats Seas 1,008-4 162-6 | 16-1 65:2 6-5 653-7 | 64-8 127-0 12-6 
GR Fon beh eee, ae 628-1 109-5 | 17-4 42-5 6-8 393-8 | 62-7 82-3 13-1 
UIC) Goce eetaaieee SPA 452-6 93-5 | 20-7 34-5 7-6 263-5 | 58-2 61-0 13:5 
TOSS Rar ayo bara eirag 401-2 97-9 | 24-4 34-8 8-7 217-3 | 54-2 51-2 12-7 
TICE Mec eeanetiRaeh Jone 513-5 113-4 | 22-1 43-7 8:5 293-8 | 57°2 62-6 12-2 
IES Sees aS aes 550-3 116-7 | 21-2 57-2 | 10-4 312-4 | 56-8 64-0 11-6 
ITEC} er eee ee 635-1 123-0 | 19-4 66-3 | 10-4 3869-1 | 58-1 76-7 12:1 
LOS asus aires: ae 808-9 147-3 | 18-2 89-3 | 11-0 490-5 | 60-7 81-8 10-1 
OBS Ecce cae etoak ve: 677-4 119-3 | 17-6 66-8 9-9 424-7 | 62-7 66-6 9-8 
HOS Ore ea sree ae 751-1 114-0 | 15-2 74-9 | 10-0 496-9 | 66-1 65-3 8-7 
TOMO ES anes ROC 1,081-9 161-2 | 14-9 106-2 | 9-8 744-2 | 68-8 70-3 6-5 
OA A es Bete: 1,448,8 219-4 } 15-1 140-5 9-7 | 1,004-5 | 69-4 84-4 5:8 
EDR Betaaelied os a 0m 1, 644-3 161-1 9-8 112-7 6-9 | 1,304-7 | 79-3 65-8 4-0 
OAS eeeacrn eu etRs Ieyioowsl 135-0 7-7 103-7 6-0 | 1,423-7 | 82-1 72°8 4-2 
EE Roe sto acne 1, 758-9 110-6 6:3 109-8 6-2 | 1,447-2 | 82-3 91-3 5-2 
OAS ar erty sete ce 1,585-8 140-5 | 8-9 131-2 | 8-2 | 1,202-4 | 85-8 111-7 7-1 
HONG Zaire e stacy 1,927-3 201-4 | 10-4 139-1 7-2 | 1)405=3) |) 72-9 181-5 9-4 
NOS THES Seco sis ats as 2,573-9 189-4 7-4 165-0 6-4 | 1,974-7 | 76-7 244-9 9-5 
DASH hy ae ae. 2,636-9 299-5 | 11-4 204-6 | 7-8 | 1,805-8 | 68-5 327-1 | 12-4 


1JIncludes Canadian military equipment returned. 


The percentages are considerably distorted by this factor 


in 1945 and 1946. With the military equipment excluded, the percentages becomes: 1945, 7-8, 8-4; 76-7; 7-1; 1946, 


U-60-4,.75-3,, 9-7. 


2Totals represent the sum of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 
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1.—Imports and Exports (Domestic) by Major Geographical Areas (United Kingdom, 
Other Commonwealth, United States and Other Foreign), 1886-1948—conc. 


Exports (Domestic) to 


a All, United leis United Other 
Countries! Kingdom wobaléla States Foreign 
Per Per Per Per 
Value Value |centof}| Value |centof| Value |centof} Value |centof 
Total Total Total Total 
$'000,000 | $'000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 

Ended June 30— 
1S86) a. cveioc needs toe 77:8 36-7 | 47-2 Bio) 4-2 34-3 | 44-1 3°5 4-5 
Kaeo ee 88-7 43-2 | 48-8 3-9 | 4-4 37-7 | 42-6 3-8 4-2 
T8967 isc cree tee 109-7 62-7 | 57-2 4-0 3:7 37-8 | 34-4 5-2 4-7 
LOOM ae oc eetemins thee 177-4 92-9 | 52-3 7:9 | 4-5 68-0 | 38-3 8-7 4-9 
TOUG kore, stenteanteopeees 235-5 127-5 | 54-2 11-0 4-6 83-5 | 35-5 13-5 5-7 

Ended Mar. 31— 
TOD cctv estas 274-3 132-2 | 48-2 16:8 6-1 104-1 | 38-0 21-2 7-7 
TO16h gs eo ene oe 741-6 451-9 | 60-9 30:7 4-2 201-1 | 27-1 58-0 7-8 
LORD ie seumteinacttaee 1,189-1 312-8 | 26-3 90-6 7-6 542-3 | 45-6 243-4 20-5 

Ended Dec. 31— 
19265 ac icrament eke 1, 261-2 459-2 | 36-4 95-7 7:6 457-9 | 36-3 248-4 19-7 
1920 8 Norcswereccfiele 1,152-4 290-3 | 25-2 105-0 9-1 492-7 | 42-8 264-4 22-9 
19380).4<008. 00.89 863-6 235-2 | 27-2 81-1 9-4 373°4 | 43-3 173-9 20-1 
WOBL IA Mee ne cc bithe 587-7 170-6 | 29-0 49-2 8-4 240-2 | 40-9 127-7 21-7 
1932) WBS... 3 489-9 178-2 | 36-4 39-0 7-9 158-7 | 32-4 114-0 23-3 
1938.0) cheer eee 529-4 210-7 | 39-8 44-5 8-4 168-2 | 31-8 106-0 20-0 
PORES Bir 7, hao Oe 649-3 270-5 | 41-6 64-9 | 10-0 218-6 | 33-7 95-3 | 14-7 
TOS5t: saree ean 725-0 303-5 | 41-9 74-1 | 10-2 261-7 | 36-1 85-6 | 11-8 
1986s: Accent coe 937-8 395-4 | 42-1 84:3 9-0 333°9 | 35-6 124-3 13-3 
193 7a eee ee ae 997-4 402-1 | 40-3 104-2 | 10-4 360-0 | 36-1 131-1 13-2 
L988 Fike sampanerteuts 837-6 339-7 | 40-6 103-2 | 12-3 270-5 | 32-3 124-2 14-8 
LOBOS nce patloteusts te ae 924-9 328-1 | 35-5 102-7 | 11-1 380-4 | 41-1 113-7 12-3 
E940 Pee egep test oe 1,179-0 508-1 | 43-1 147-9 | 12-5 443-0 | 37-6 80-0 6-8 
TOAD 8 2s ees he 1,621-0 658-2 | 40-6 220-4 | 13-6 599-7 | 37-0 142-6 8-8 
W942i ec acHteeronb ys 2,363-8 741-7 | 31-4 412-1 | 17-4 885-5 | 37-5 324-4 13-7 
TOAST. eae ote ~2,971-4 | 1,032-6 | 34-8 369-0 | 12-4 | 1,149-2 | 38-7 420-6 14-2 
1944 ee enti -oateene 3,439-9 | 1,285-0 | 35-9 385-4 | 11-2 | 1,301-3 | 37-8 518-2 15-1 
194.5 Sie seas see 3,218-3 963-2 | 29-9 523°6 | 16-3 | 1,197-0 | 37-2 534-5 16:6 
1946 te sews ocak 2,312-2 597-5 | 25-8 307-2 | 13-3 887-9 | 38-4 519-6 22-4 
LOA A ciye, sala 2,774-9 751 -2y) ie 1 417-3 | 15-0 | 1,084-2 | 37-3 572-2 | 20-6 
O48 Boe aie a fenteher ate 3, 075-4 686-9 | 22-4 345-5 | 11-2 | 1,501-0 | 48-8 542-1 17-6 


2Totals represent the sum of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 
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2.—Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign), and Balance of Trade, by Continents, 1926-48 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Europe North America 
All South , ; ; 
Year Countries! | United Oth United Oth America Asia Oceania | Africa 
Kingdom vi States ier 
Imports 
1926 1,008-3 164-7 73:6 668-7 83:5 19-3 33-9 11-7 2-9 
1927 1, 087-1 182-6 84-4 706-7 32-2 29-9 31-9 16-5 2-9 
1928 1,222-3] 190-8 91-8 | 825-7 27-2 29-5 34:8 19-7 2-9 
1929 1,299-0] 194-8 95-9 | 893-6 24-9 30-5 33-2 29:9 3-9 
1930 1,008-4 | 162-6 81-3 | 653-7 24-3 27-4 29-4 22-7 7-0 
1931.. 628-1 109-5 52-6 393-8 17-6 17-4 19-6 10-9 6-7 
1932.. 452-6 93-5 39-7 263-5 14:8 12-8 14-0 8-8 5-5 
1933.. 401-2 97-9 32°8 217-3 12-8 10-5 14-2 9-1 6-7 
1934. . §13°5 113-4 36-1 293-8 16-7 15:4 20°7 11-2 6-2 
1935.. 550-3 | 116-7 38-3. | 312-4 16-3 18-5 26-5 12-0 9-7 
1936... 635-1] 123-0 39-5 | 369-1 17-0 28-4 33-6 16-0 7-7 
1937. 808-9 | 147-3 46-4 | 490-5 17-2 24-9 45-3 22-3 15-0 
1938. 677-4 | 119-3 39-9 | 424-7 17-4 21-8 32-6 16-2 5-5 
1939... 751-0 | 114-0 37-1] 496-9 17-1 21-0 38-1 18-6 8-2 
1940... 1,081-9 | 161-2 19-2] 744-2 24-6 36-2 63-2 25-8 7-6 
1941 1,448-8 219-4 6-9 | 1,004-5 36-6 56-8 74-8 36-9 12-9 
1942 1, 644-3 161-1 5-2 | 1,304-7 32-9 44-1 46-2 36-2 13-8 
19438 1,735-1 135-0 5-4 | 1,423-7 53-2 45-0 23:3 38°8 10-8 
1944... 1,758-9 110-6 9-3 | 1,447-2 66-5 54:8 32°9 25°2 12-4 
1945... 1,585-8 140-5 18-5 | 1,202-4 76-9 56-7 40-4 28-5 21-8 
1946... 1,927-3 201-4 39-7 | 1,450-3 93-9 79-6 47-9 35-7 23-8 
1947... 2,573-9 189-4 57-7 | 1,974-7 110-3 102-1 87-3 30-0 22-6 
1948... 2, 636-9 299-5 71-5 | 1,805-8 135-7 150-1 94-0 48-1 32-3 
Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 
1926.. 1,276-6 460-4 145-7 470-6 43-2 33:1 76:4 34-0 13-2 
1927.. 1, 231-0 411-5 160-1 483-8 42-6 26-1 63-9 27-9 14-9 
1928... 1,363-8 447-9 211:3 502-7 44-5 29-9 eee 31-8 18-4 
1929. 1,178-3 | 291-8] 145-2] 515-3 47-5 35-8 82:6 40-1 20-0 
236-5 99-6 | 389-9 48-5 23-6 44-9 24-7 15-4 
1930... 883-1 
1931... 599-6 171-7 81-0 249-8 34-8 10-0 29-6 10:3 12-4 
1932... 497-8 179-1 75-7 165-0 28-3 6-8 24-4 11-9 6-6 
1933... . 535-6 211-3 71-4 173-0 23-9 7:6 25°2 15-1 8-1 
1934... 656-2 271-4 59-2 224-0 21-0 11-2 30-0 24-6 14-8 
1935 737-9 304-3 47-9 yey 21-7 12-7 28-9 32-2 17-1 
1936... 950-5 396-3 78-2 344-8 24-4 12-9 32°4 40-5 21-0 
19372... 1,012-1 403-4 72-2 372-2 30°5 19-5 42-9 47-2 24-2 
1938... 848-7 341-4 78-3 278-8 27-6 14-2 36-4 51-3 20-9 
1939... 935-9 328-9 58-0 389-8 29-2 16-2 44.8 46-3 22-8 
1940... 1,193-2 512-3 28-7 451-9 42-1 21-0 35:8 45-3 55-9 


1Totals represent the sum of unrounded figures and hence differ slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 

N.B.:—The above recorded exports to the United Kingdom and the balance of trade with that country during 
the prewar period include substantial shipments of wheat subsequently diverted to continental Europe and else- 
where. These shipments were particularly large in the period from 1926 to 1930. 
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2.—Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign), and Balance of Trade, by Continents, 1926-48 
—concluded 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Hurope North America 
All South a : : 
ao Countries! | United United America en) COA a 
os Other Other 
Kingdom States 
Exports (Domestic and Foreign)—conc. 
1941.. 1,640-4 661-2 13-4 609-7 79-1 31-2 70-4 49-5 125-9 
1942.. 2,385°4 747-9 53-9 896-6 98-2 20-1 202-5 111-1 255-1 
1943... 3,001-4 | 1,037-2 93-8 | 1,166-7 95-2 20-0 180-1 80-9 327-6 
1944... 3,483:1 | 1,238-1 323-2 | 1,334-6 112-4 26-1 212-4 58-7 177-6 
1945... 3, 267-4 971-4 409-5 | 1,227-4 113-8 47-9 337-2 56-0 104-1 
1946. . 2,339-2 598-8 336-1 908 - 6 124-6 77-8 129-2 57-7 106-4 
1947. 2,811-8 753-7 374-4 | 1,056-6 167-0 113-7 136-2 103-3 106-8 
1948. 3,110-0 | 688-71 330-8 | 1,522-2 | 153-7 94-8 | 140-6 64-0 115-1 
Balance of Trade 

1926...) -+ 268-3 |+ 295-7); + 72-1 | —198:2 | + 9-7 | + 18-9 | + 42-5 | + 22:3 + 10-3 
1927...) + 143-9 |+ 228-9) + 75-7 | —222-8| + 10-4] — 3:7] + 32-0] 4+ 11-4 + 12-0 
1928...) + 141-5 |+ 257-1) +119-5 | —323-0 | + 17-3 | + 0-4] + 42-6] 4 12-1 + 15:5 
1929...) — 120-7 |+ 97-1) + 49-3 | —378-2 | + 22-6] + 5-2} + 49-4 | + 17-9 + 16-1 
1930...) — 125-3 |+ 738-9) + 18-3 | —263-8 | + 24-2) — 8-7] + 15-4] 4 1-9 + 8:4 
1931...) — 28-5 |+ 62-2) + 28-4 |} —144-0 | — 17-2] — 7-4] + 10-1] — 0-6 + 5-7 
1932...) + 45-2 |-+ 85-6) + 36-0 | — 98-5 | + 13:5 | — 6-0/-+ 10-4] + 3-2 + 1-1 
1933...| -+ 184-4 |+ 113-4) + 38-6 | — 44:3 | + 11-0] — 2-9}]-+ 10-9] + 6-0 + 1-4 
1934...| + 142-7 |+ 158-0) + 23-1] — 69-8} + 4-2] — 4-1] + 9-3] + 13-4 + 8-7 
1935...| -++ 187-6 |+ 187-6) + 9-6] — 39-3} + 5-4] — 5-8| + 2-4] + 20-2 + 7-4 
1936...) + 3815-4 |+ 2738-3) + 38-8 | — 24-4) + 6-5] — 15-5] — 1-1] + 24-6] +4 138-3 
1937...) -+ 203-2 |+ 256-1) + 25-9 | —118-3 |} + 13-3] — 5-4] — 2-4] + 24-9]-+ 9-3 
1938...) -+ 171-3 |+ 222-1) + 38-4 | —146-0 | + 10-2} — 7-7} + 3-7) + 35-1] 4+ 15°38 
1939...| ++ 184-9 |+ 214-9) + 20-9 | —107-1] + 12-1] — 4-8 | + 6-8] + 27-7] + 14-6 
1940...] + 111-3 |+ 351-1) + 9-6 | —292-3 | + 17-5 | — 15-2 | — 27-3] + 19-5] + 48-4 
1941...} + 191-6 |+ 441-8) + 6-5 | —394-8 | + 42-5 | — 25-5 | — 4-4 | + 12-6 | + 113-1 
1942...| ++ 741-1 |+ 586-8) + 48-7 | —408-1 | + 65-3 | — 24-0 | +156-3 | + 74-9 | + 241:3 
1943...} +1,266-3 |+ 902-3) + 88-4 | —257-0 | + 42-0 | — 25-0 | +156-7 | + 42-1 | + 316-8 
1944...} +1,724-2 |+1,127-5) +313-9 | —112-7 | + 45-9 | — 28-7 | +179-5 | + 33-6 | + 165-2 
1945...]| -+1,681-5 |+ 830-9) +391-0 | + 25-0 | + 387-0] — 8-8 | +296-7 | + 27-5 | + 82:3 
1946... + 411-9 |+ 397-4) +296-4 | —496-7 | + 30-6} — 1-8] + 81-3 | + 22:0] + 82-6 
1947...} -+ 237-9 |+ 564-3} +316-8 | —918-1 | + 56-8 | + 11-6 | + 48-9 | + 73-4] + 84-3 
1948...| -+ 473-1 |+ 389-2) +259-3 | —283-6 | + 18-1] — 55-3 | + 46-7} + 15-9 | + 82-8 


1Totals represent the sum of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 


N.B.:—The above recorded exports to the United Kingdom and the balance of trade with that country during 
the prewar period include substantial shipments of wheat subsequently diverted to continental Europe and else- 
where. These shipments were particularly large in the period from 1926 to 1930. 


B.—CURRENT COMPARISONS WITH LAST PRE-WAR 


CALENDAR YEAR (1938, 1946, 1947 AND 1948) 


3.—Imports by Countries 


Country 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$7000 $000 $7000 $7000 
Commonwealth Countries 
Europe— 
United iinod omumaat pt see cela 119,202) 201,4?3!| 189,370!) 299,502! 
Ones SPSS M63 REE hn ee Sie 27 53 76 85 
Guilpreal ba parents eae) c, aes ete sunset ait chess a Nil Nil Nil 
INUIT Se, BO ene che ee Cee See 2 56 12 5 
Totals} Burope...2 2h. 00.60. < 119,321 201,542 189,458 299 , 592 
America— 
INISua nia IE OIE ASE N IG aeons aoe noe 2,194 9,268 9,427 11,091 
JSF OE Me cub ck} bore teh tet Se eI Ie 69 122 Sz 139 
anpad Osprey in. Sra tae cera ance aisha Pelioe 5,548 7,776 6,387 
JITIEN GN as othe ey bebsec eyo tee Se eee 6,192 10,484 Grova 9,557 
rmicdadeancdeobaconmemee se ae ae 2,352 4,137 5,654 9,027 
IESE PORES) 6 emcee Eee ee EEO Re \ 2 383 788 615 648 
Leeward and Windward Islands...... f : 199 308 
BribishtEloncdurasuet se sete dates nace. 102 1221 584 834 
Bris GUianaernstl neces sown st: Tey NB} L287 12,358 15,380 
Balklandsislandsass 6. cc eee sods ates: Nil Nil Nil 
MotalstyAmerica., Beh oF sc. ct so. 22,537 43,755 43,041 53,371 
Africa— 
iNortiherne Rhodesiazsp atte kn... cles: 29 19 
Wnionton South Atriea S80 22. J2.24-- 1,991 7,892 4,228 3,816 
Other British South Africa........... ) G 
NOUvMerMereMOUesia > at-tt ee Sinccht ose 3 93 181 484 
(Cra aye. 5 2-a+i cas cates Cac errtie Pee Cee eee Nil Nil Nil Nil 
ColdiGodstewer ey tt wets wet ees: 631 5,381 6,493 9,751 
INSUGST RMR La a einer: Mr oe pear te 362 4,772 2,149 4,939 
Srervay leone ete ert ween: 8 teh Me ek 11 Nil 18 5 
Other British West Africa............. Nil Nil Nil Nil 
British oudaneeyst.cctoe tea te ee ee 27 53 26 36 
Birigisht Mast oAttiCansh alte a e730 3,603 7,683 9,543 
LO tAlS PALI CA nmeed: eos seanvhwrrel vedas Ais 4,760 21,794 20 , 807 28 ,593 
Asia— 
IPOD 2.25 athe AOR eR AER Se OP ae 33,400 
Bate se } 8,181 | 27,877 |. 42,250 1/306 
IB WU hecd, ao car area Re oe See meer 273 1 3; ® 
COVIOM Mag ae ae eit coruernctae cole abel 3,679 3, 745 11,653 11,182 
ING IBIAS ey Lag Ey Bes lee Me ON ECO Nil Nil 5, 00L 
arise lala ae Glen anemia a. 3 10,278 5,871 16,908 21,878 
Other British East Indies............-. ei Nil 30 pe 
VOTE IKON Ga near tes Me pemlots retin ces 785 163 982 1,866 
alcetinCteear a oat tei ee ets aaa 131 500 31 49 
‘Totals, Asia: <2. Bbw. sch 88.5. 23,463 38,157 71,857 75,264 
Oceania— 
PUSLRALIGE sept et Say. 2 owes Sele. :\. sar. « 9,044 19,754 14, 222 27,415 
Nie We AGalamd eee 5 oie Sic eetses ss oh chats os 4,562 11,956 10,831 11,603 
LES ee OR A BER Peck on la ose acct Pkawexonvtohovaravercte 2,394 3,123 4,178 8,275 
Other! Oceamidiag... 5 mee eo. leases 16 420 Nil Nil 
Totals; Oceania. (6 ccc. Deas: 16,016 35,253 29,231 47,293 
Totals, Commonwealth Countries| 186,099 340,501 354,394 504,114 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 67. 
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3.—Imports by Countries—continued 


Country 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 
Foreign Countries 
United States and Possessions— 
United States: ey). eet ot eee. i es 424,731 |1,405,297 {1,974,679 |1,805,763 
Alasks,) uke. ans Sea ne Cee ee ee 102 389 744 1,323 
American Virgin Islands.............. Nil 32 16 46 
Or non ee aot SURE I clei einee ls Oy Ata es 50 Nil Nil 
ET 8 WB rcs ras Sree Spores enemas 145 346 709 796 
Puerto: RIiCOP ateete sds hee nese aoe 6 198 270 1,583 
Totals, United States and Posses- 
sions eA! aT cee: Rae 424,984 |1,406,312 |1,976,418 | 1,809,511 
Latin America— 
Anmenting): 3 rk at acc: ee ohos ee op raeyet 2,149 14,372 17,961 5,746 
IB Olivia, {Oe eeee 2. eee toate ko. Benes toes 32 il 
Brazil 528 tye eee oe oe ade ST 769 14,018 13,888 20 , 559 
Chile: . eR geet a HOt: fest Ee 179 424 339 332 
Colombian ane eee: 6. teen. sera. 6,903 9,708 9,197 8,668 
Coste, Ricay 5 Serene). odes sci boe sions 76 1,546 727 3,109 
Crt ai neat eevee eee oie olen torchorcen arto 440 13,228 23,751 22,606 
Dominican*Republic's.Ge.<.9% ...4. vasa: . 7,127 8,186 17,270 
UCUS Or: bole A Nee or «e/a oe eaten 28 157 207 889 
Guatemal sam mere beac oc cutis cee 85 2,928 9,488 8,209 
Lath 80s. ava Uae SSE e iis inca Meare: coche one 62 Et 227 176 
EL OR CUT AS tee one toes Me tt vos, Scckerce Cele a Mts 38 15,578) 6,999 6,182 
IM GXiG0: Ae rteast raters sviscoibeleunes 576 14,610 16,980 27 , 258 
INICaracua. <- Be ew cleo eee cc = aD Nil 29 87 172 
Paraguaypustovte te, «cine «eis este ote Means 59 264 232 230 
POP. seer ai © seo lee ii Ohi 3,005 847 407 1,989 
Dalvad Oneveeann cis = itte a OREM dia. he obese 17 2,428 1,342 1,166 
OPUS ay Ii. eee ors ee dette cetacean 137 618 321 714 
Vien eztels sagehy. 6 lore. hoe eke): aucun de Tih eay 1,469 26 , 886 46 ,688 94,758 
Totals, Latin America 16,016 125,611 159,142 221,259 
Europe— 
A bai (ea mee, Ace era erent Mere. 2 Nil Nil Nil 
Austria: §\ SRE. cid ootes tics che aoe € 83 a 89 281 
DELTAS evel Recess aph pe ee eb eae 6,181 4,429 10,120 13,661 
‘Bulgaria. gee ane ch Re ee ae ce oemanrs Nil Nil 
C@zechoslowalciaier. seve ae aeenene etc ts 2,528 964 3,645 4,809 
I Deiinivairks Se eaeber cae, Aca boys co ee a 174 Alsy¢/ 1,455 9,585 
Bisbonia:. 4. neaycee act cae eee oe ena 20 Nil Nil 4 
Binland. :cm auspice eeeion 6 ees 68 23 30 39 
France. oe ocge cei s | Soames 60-7, Anne eer 6,105 4,610 8,755 12,648 
Gren Bi Fy Hac ee! goles ans wee emcees ae ema 9 , 930 11 498 1,729 
Greece...) MLAs ccc Metin « (eae 29 64 95 144 
LUND ary Cee chon och tire ae ne 161 Nil 50 103 
Tieeland.. i ttietreas @'ete Ei anol 3 emer: 3 30 76 
Titiall ys ss Ss Se 2,631 2,704 3,872 6,981 
a 078 0.5 bane aity 5 Aw ees oe 15 Nil Nil 1 
Tetthu ania). ¥en ok at ate eee eee 4 % S 2 
Netherlandsi.>..04) cu chae Murer ome: 3,756 2,497 3,530 5,831 
INotway... 285: 35>. GRR oe eee 733 836 4,999 1,103 
Polamrdsr pete teres ee canara 261 1 3 22 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 67. 
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3.—Imports by Countries—continued 
Country 1938 1946 1947 1948 
3 K $7000 $7000 $000 $000 
Foreign Countries—conc. 
Europe—conc. 
rr ccliontindas ||. b anon «cl. ness a7) 2,188 1,409 1177 
Azores and. Madeira.) gc0%. 0-2. asm... 179 241 655 364 
FROWMINA TIA ate edie: Sel cman cg. Fels d oer ens 44 1 1 19 
ATT Se. hl a ORY Bch aI Regul 793 4,484 3,003 2,586 
SIMCCEN |: 4. A Maus ANNs 04 oe ME st Pe Panty 3,681 3,184 2,763 
SiVMEZCL ACen tes coer ue chee 4 osomeee 3,488 11,149 1,941 7,444 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics... . PLN 1,519 181 4 
RYiieOsla:viay wie ORs cme ere et) wees 64 2 De 5 
Wotals, Europe... «40,42. 5.4.539.! 39,891 39,570 57,568 71,381 
Other Foreign Countries— 
PAN SSDS HANEY NL yee keer Gis cones 5 2 1 9 38 
ATG MA DISTAMMRL Be AERO cs ook hn Nil 1,587 Nil Nil 
Beleian ‘Congo. <. 2 OLE £0: > 4-0» 1 664 815 1,644 
Vey Thal auisve we Eloral tis | Rua ak) Ge aeRO ec 4 - 3 6 
@onaryeielands jz 08 ese etka = 3 14 Nil 2 
Iced Seer eetreterestedd onmmenrteeniecreed ey ot 2,466 9391 2,304 3,912 
oS LT LO OL a 547 252 205 1,490 
MRenCh@AUTICAe eMC! feo. cd eis) oe ee 65 353 252 112 
HrencheWast.lMdies yi, qicen si. 4h. sae 218 Nil 1 9 
Pine Cha aTLa cea ia eee Lem) 20 tees e < Nil Z 2 Nil 
inencnn@ cea, Hae Gee cs cuscts one. © 1 22 18z Nil 
HrenechpW est indies e spimps cg «> «2 sarees 1 3 19 57 
Grech angela ats eater mole it's cepeys ts 512 PH Nil Nil 
vars s,s LN oe Ce, Dame ie ee cee mano 84 274 299 959 
PA Chgebreret cay tvs 5.2 te beep e ists sabe! saps « 303 1,489 1,502 799 
Jae Konan Pin sotirent ow, fume sey Sentinel be ee ere mee 786 57 200 2,261 
LED ED Rn ioe cess ah oe oe ERM cl has 2 wnat 4,643 3 350 3,144 
SORES Ps tptgen sent a Spieepes che Sis ccc cs Vaud s + 1 Nil Nil Nil 
IELTS Soictete ne Get rh ate ee eee 38 60 25 ff 
AVILA AS Gales, ce ot eee tempat neva sivas cines cis 36 123 18 28 
IMonoccois MARA. casei 2 <4. Bes f 69 18 36 346 
INetherlanasnGUlanachin stir ct a. a ae Nil 59 519 873 
iNetherlamds Antilles), Wt) ys..¢ de « sees 2 3,186 8,648 7,286 
Philippine Islands. < : Hee we. 1. 88\8.5 386 2,058 8,063 6,442 
Portmpguese Arica, «58k octets ls oy oua, «« 1 510 392 77 
IPOrGM Pe UCSEMASIA.. ey cee Suu Dhciald Segoe a 2 Nil Nil Nil 
SiPierre and (Viquelonier ss... a4. 10 7 15 11 
Tae, B05 Bcc ech aera lope eee eu eth 10 12 28 79 
SpamisheArcicattal:.cee eum dares <s Nil a Nil Nil 
Cine OS caste ai AMER hee emer nee arr ee 13 71 30 28 
MUripOlipee cee tes cas teeter ae fe 2 Nil Nil Nil 
OtherltalianeAtrica es she bees Nil 4 3 Nil 
Munkeyul-aee Ae. . 7 SERRE =. SO4, 2 251 1,880 2,672 1,064 
Totals, Other Foreign Countries... 10,460 15,285 26,425 30,679 
Totals, Foreign Countries........ 491,353 |1,586,779 |2,219,550 | 2,132,831 
Grand Totals. : .4 ges... 4s Sess 677,451 |1,927,279 |1,573,944 | 2,636,945 


1Figures include Canadian goods returned, mainly military equipment amounting to $544,000 in 1938, $60,092,000 
2Less than $500. 


in 1946, $839,000 in 1947, and $842,000 in 1948. 


3Included under Foreign Countries from Jan. 1, 1948. 


4Included under Commonwealth Countries prior to 1948, 
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4.—Exports (Domestic), by Countries 


Country 1988 1946 1947 1948 
Commonwealth Countries $/000 $'000 $'000 $'000 
Europe— 
WWinitedsitined omit. eee eae eae 339,689 597 , 506 751,198 686 ,914 
firdust, {Mensa tis. sca topaeee ene 3 erence 4,439 7,956 17,598 9,257 
Gilotalitan, occ. 6c, ¢ Popes Sine eee if 334 Zon 15 
Wt eee Oy RSs eGo SS one 403 4,671 6,705 Sea 0) 
Totals, Europe. .4..fk... aoe tee 344,538 610 ,467 775,753 699 , 436 
America— 
INewioundilamd osc 5 werner 8,403 38 , 229 55,085 Do; OoD 
BOTTLE NA teee ace renee ere 1,414 3,805 5,108 4,102 
Rarbados: 8a. 5%... 5 MRLRE Soe Oza 6,205 9,063 5,654 
Vainaicaste cree eee eee 4,442 15,500 18,214 12,350 
irinidadand Nobagay snes se cee 3,714 19,140 26 , 354 17,105 
Bahamas. Micke che Peeomales skewers \ 1.778 8 341 3,688 3,636 
Leeward and Windward Islands...... J : ’ 7,592 OMe 
British Eloweduras ssn see ee eer. dees 280 1,110 1875 bea Way 
British Guiana sees eee eee 1,398 7,109 10,273 8,229 
Balklamdilslands cash eee oe oe 1 2 39 
Dotals, America.) O58 ....... «6S. 22,507 99,441 136,791 113,459 
Africa— 
INorthernurnogesisy iit. see ae eae i 450 606 
Wnion of South Africhay....... a. eae 15,547 68,633 |{ 66,674 83 , 248 
Other British South Africa........... { 15 
Sousherne RHOMSE a ve ewe. cues emcee 1,074 3,284 7,369 2 ell 
(Een inl ovis ee ee ons RRR eta pe ae 20 63 66 2 
(Sold (Cosgstmany. aa acme ecko tee 184 871 1,652 2,072 
Nigeria, (haan cone stihl os as he eka: 81 1,021 2,285 876 
Sierra vuepmere nce «tebe coc See 192 410 811 717 
Other British West Africa............ Nil Nil 2 6 
British Sucanaei cameras cris sere 210 510 1,028 42 
BritishehagppAtrica sap sere oe baer 676 2,220 4,682 3,473 
Totals;Atricaje) AEGG.oe.4.80.... 17,984 77,012 85,034 93,783 
Asia— 
dindia,..,....d:seeyie Ge<aos } pee os coche SEIS 33 ,698 
Pakistan timer. aan. beer oes | termes } 2,863 49,046 rena g 1 { 71,005 
BUM 8. Bic. Aloe = or eee Rete eee 123 442 823 
Ceylon} as avin s 3. yearns on Ree 192 2,140 4,079 1,710 
Aden. < .kxatehasecie sf eR o eo eee 89 256 1,602 2,653 
British Malayerec.cteccet cc: saeteeee 2,448 on 224 7,464 9,288 
Other British East Indies............. 51 9 16 
Hone Kong. fee co nat ce med ci eee 2,223 4,362 6,398 8, 256 
Palestine ¢ :)... Socstob eos se eee 164 3,562 8,473 5,036 
Totals, Asias.<: +) Metis ac fee 8,107 63,083 71,795 68 ,432 
Oceania— 
Australialsosrcree ieee eee 32,982 38,194 60 , 294 38 , 257 
INéw Zealand® .0&s..4...00% tid. Seavod 16,371 16,110 37 , 386 18,375 
DPM rs Sees SMEREROITER CEE RIRMEMO rior: O16 6-5 367 375 1,386 492 
Others@ceaniase seek). Vee Se heen ee 45 20 63 156 
‘Totats, "Oceaniat oe eee 49,765 54,699 99,129 57,280 
Totals, Commonwealth Countries| 442,902 904,701 {1,168,501 | 1,032,391 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 70. 
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4.—Exports (Domestic), by Countries—continued 
Country 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Foreign Countries 
United States and Possessions— 
Wmrted! Stawesi. tes ssc tate as ade eel 270,461 887 ,941 |1,034,226 | 1,500,987 
PAU ASK Agee REY oe ccc REM canta Cudd oM aaa 120 276 300 865 
American Virgin Islands’. ..2.)-5e... 34 110 160 116 
Guanis? GR le. Je er ee: 3 5 199 318 
Hawaiat MIMS. 2 et Bete 14 Ped 1,364 2,758 3,299 5,867 
iver to RiCOn, OF sas hAani ee cd AIS 329 2,926 21,605 2,300 
Totals, United States and 
PoSssessions-% ie Banersah| comeerere 272,311 894,016 |1,040,789 | 1,510,453 
Latin America— 
IAT @eniginasae ees oe tee ee ete oe 4,675 14,039 31,697 16,680 
Bolivia +59 8 ttre. 2a iy 529 567 1,046 
lBteWANE 7a Gis. BER Ge oe UmeneR ene ee Reememe Lo, Soe 24 ,602 31,660 28,601 
(OTTERS Gr. ee ene OY a eee 604 3,565 4,392 4,495 
Colombia ere emcee tes ck ZO) 8,930 9,950 8,406 
Costa TRicagps.... 35) Beeee ek. dle. 99 873 1,780 2G 
(Cul OF 4 Rae eee eee.) 3 ae 1,186 5,270 7,502 10, 987 
DWominicanwhepwolic ; eye. 24K. - 296 1,541 1,914 2,386 
CCItA COR As ER Pie cee e PRRs» <1 SOR «5 lay 801 1,626 1,308 
Guatemalapae.. .. 1:6 awe. Jt RR LE 120 928 1,630 1,548 
TaUE NA eas BE; 10h SERS ade We cl AERA eh Ree 120 IE eal 1,366 1,393 
LLONCUTAS Me. ta. sd LA et aeettert WR. 5 170 624 41 677 
VeXICOm ARM he cei hE Bs | 2,340 10,536 LL Oil 15,045 
INGieamre CUR MR erases BE Se cue deve Ele 75 36 590 701 
Pan ana tebe Pe Cock SORE 304 1,502 1,882 Ame 
Paraguay . ees)... fee: See aL 11 85 153 369 
ru. OWS 4 BL Bite td 3d ies. 892 3,080 3,695 2,529 
Salva Ore Sag 5 eect POO. We cc A erg 47 454 665 1,103 
Wire Ways Ait et PB oe ce aL 216 2,671 Sippel 4,201 
Wenezucla SEP t)...  ) Re ee oe 1 56 11,086 12,989 16 , 935 
Totals, Latin America............ 17,372 92,603 129,771 123,749 
Europe— 
FAMDSNIS,.§ fae OPE tk EME os ASS 8 122 505 90 
AUStTIO. | OAS. Ol REE: Jo gee 8 3,679 3,070 By I) 
Tpvelkcabnecy, oa Petes Sue co akc 2 ae eee 9,555 63 , 626 52,749 33 ,035 
BULCaTiak Mee a8... cee bP e aca 4 ET. 9 14 1123 
C7eChoslovaraa. snob ae sees. s Hee. 0 = 3,164 9,871 13,779 1B OD 
Denmark Ro cs. ck | AP ey de doy 1,528 1 BRA 4,328 7,748 
HseOnia; se PNA ee PR ek odd he 2 2 Nil 2 Nil 
(iia hats Oot We ay ey Oe a 5 Senet Cees 482 507 i, 22 2,280 
Pa CCr ee Miva. Beye ue he oeicaalos spe « JENA 9,152 74,380 81,058 92 , 963 
Cermianyy. On. a. 2. <b EME os cds eee! 18,261 6 , 867 6,690 IBp214 
(GU COCO hel moar een eae esos ie oo 9,738 5,440 9,663 
Haingar yee, OR...) LER RE 4 BS Sad 4 1,063 946 820 
iceland ers ores eet F 18 2), Uae 2,485 1,845 
Titalives. |. 30h, 09.8. BLE, SOR .0). ed 1,745 20 , 387 35,688 32,379 
1 Ore ala eget Camere aru eeraraoe ackeur arose Rae CE CR 276 Nil Nil Nil 
athtania AOe, eth ,8) Ob Ste 8) bee.) 912 z Nil * 
Ne raeT) asi aie ne te eA ee a 10, 267 33 , 883 55,940 43 ,684 
INGIANEIN Fou oa gets 6 SENBLG 2 Oo Bios 6 oe Maceo 7,854 19 267 20 , 320 23,429 
TEXOVE NAV be, tick Romeo ie chee ceed er eee 1,035 22,501 15,380 5,804 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 70. 
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4.—Exports (Domestic), by Countries—concluded 


Country 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 


Foreign Countries—conce. 


Europe—conce. 


Portugal: Wn. d) sbeieiete : beets 135 2,662 Sly? 5,181 
Azores and iMadeira.,.205...... cohen. 4 ipl 392 wee 
Reoumanie WAS, «sc bi ANelee «ve eee 42 1 103 440 
SPM cs ARCS ocd. SRO clek es CaO Re 101 695 941 596 
Sweden. Mua Pas. | ee eee 5,411 9,133 17,461 7,207 
Switzerland, [4.....b debe 6s. dome 736 8,636 14,196 19,389 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. . .. 937 17,705 4,866 112 
Vu soslavia ssc etrcs er ee 12 12,030 6,729 2,250 
‘Totals, Europe: 2et-n eee 73,219 321,483 347,794 316,834 
Other Foreign Countries— 
Abyssinian Path uit 2 ARG Sc pein Nil 30 94 74 
Afphanistaniys : S0;.../ veer een. ojo meee Nil 1 36 43 
Beloian Convo 2. ..nace ete cae foe 106 1,201 1,292 2,241 
Burma: . 4) oes: os, Sees ck fe 3 3 3 173 
Canary TUslandsie seta ceiansts <, . cena: 3 333 46 12 
Ching)... 4S hohe aes hs <4 cceee 2 , 885 42,915 34,984 29,128 
Hey pt... decateen aosemtie nce bee, oeeete 396 15,086 10,922 10,205 
Hiren ch -vAtricaa sso. bal ee cts Poe 804 8,945 4,598 2,747 
French Hastelmdies. \vee= ... os. deena 28 269 858 498 
HrenchGuianae- tant seh os. ee 6 180 264 129 
Hrench Oceania sae eee ns ele meee 80 121 230 153 
French Westlndies; hte... i. oats 172 1,278 1,743 538 
Greenland Se i. ieee 8 Ry Nil 234 128 88 
TAD: | cs tM Merah Sc Ie He ect ee are 80 431 946 684 
| GK 0 GINS 25: fy eRe 5 oy ne Rr) oo 40 Sheol: 2,160 831 
Tmdonesia wets’, ..c.choe tee stoke eeetee 902 6,833 5,807 7,959 
EY OPN OWE) 2a ae nel oa oct eee Me aoe 20,770 1,027 559 8,001 
KOTEA SP aro, TE es) dees 126 30 23 
Ti Beriac. haere so EA Ds osteee a 20 67 144 129 
Madaoascarse ts Snrcumucmtcsce titties 9 263 176 408 
Morocco}. Ss exe os. ea sk ees 97 1,169 1,447 1,700 
INetherlands Gulana-hemern te an oeiee 39 476 826 695 
iINetherlands Antillesw,.csicace. eee 204 1,399 1,844 22175 
Bhilippinestslands.).. Geers scteeesriete 1,465 8,901 10,448 9,810 
PortugueserAtrica..... eee eeen « feces 1,395 2,128 1,898 3,258 
Portuguese Asians, .).) AR ROM -, sewer B 1 76 147 104 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.............. 270 784 1,158 1,482 
Siam. eh a Ee Nails ||, oe 20 58 415 609 
Spanish: Africa 2 san: tobe ten. = toes Nil Nil 62 54 
WIL Aiers Rvs vadepalsrseceiere Teepe ae cee 64 228 2,546 6,094 
SETIPOLL.,. &j. Fee eee earls RIO Nil Nil 
Other ItaliantAfrich see.) .. pene Nil 3 7 2 
Durkey: Tee 22 bo SERA EE sk Se 1,916 1,618 2,229 2,012 
Totals, Other Foreign Countries. . 31,772 99,411 88,049 92,012 
Totals, Foreign Countries........ 394,681 |1,407,514 |1,606,401 | 2,043,047 
Grand Totals ici. .ukt ae ose 837,584 |2,312,215 |2,774,902 | 3,075,438 


1Included under Foreign Countries from Jan. 1, 1948. 
2Less than $500. 
3Included under Commonwealth Countries prior to 1948, 


Rank in 
1938 Country 1938 1946 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 
$000 $’000 

1 1 1 if} MOnited States... sa. cegaens 424,731 |1,405, 297 
2 2 2 2] United Kingdom..........| 119,292 | 201,433 
30 4 3 OuPVENETUELA, 2. sate aan ae aoe 1,469 26, 886 
6 3 4 AMAT GIG AOA aes ie sls onnsateerres 8,181 27,877 
5 5 9 Oa RATISEPSMAM. «ps ate ove actevevera sere 9,044 19,754 
37 a 7 6 AM CXACO' Mita aia tes asutmorAtra ec 576 14,610 
40 10 5 Wd OUD ARs Wri loie che aka narerae oi 440 13, 228 
3 19 8 8} British Malaya............ 10,278 5,871 
34 9 10 OY IB raaTlRtt soca dalan ore oa dea cea 769 14,018 
106 21 21 10 | Dominican Republic....... 1 @, 127, 
7 11 11 dW BritishtGuiana,. sles aes 7,113 12,187 
10 745) 15 5 W2epel al Be) aa 001) SR re Pe 6,181 4,429 
11 23 19 LSM PAB LATNCOM as baie .etels coals veeitete 6,105 4,610 
13 12 14 14 | New Zealand........ 4,562 11,956 
15 28 13 MDAC OV LOU AG wa atnomerdenaas ¥ 4 3,679 8,745 
24 16 17 16 | Newfoundland ............ 2,194 9, 268 
36 21 26 iz MG OLD MC OABE... beac ois 46 Aarons 631 5,381 
68 64 42 Same enmaAgke «... dureecinaae eae 174 157 
9 14 27 LOR PU Aatnared aM ccclty an ncinaee em 6,192 10,484 
29 29 24 20 | British East Africa........ 1,735 3, 603 
23 26 28 21 | Trinidad and Tobago...... 20352 4,137 
8 15 18 2 Diy eS OLOMUD IAS a sha oerore. 2s irrererd 6, 903 9,708 
21 31 31 23 IR LLL AMR hs odictoorteus oat eeve ae + 2,394 3,123 
60 22 16 Of Guatemala... odo sniacerontee 85 2,928 
16 13 12 Qo SiwatZerland ... she ce ene. ohne 3,488 11, 149 
108 30 20 26 | Netherlands Antilles...... 1 3,186 
18 33 32 Teall steals Sem bele, «, ciasetorenevexcnovoter iss 2,631 2,704 
41 38 ae 28 | Philippine Islands......... 386 2,058 
26 20 23 29. WP BarDadOse . ss /cbterrereretdrencren 2,132 5, 548 
73 6 25 SOL Pe ELONGUTASS. «5 jc] eerste pervious 38 Uys} 
Totals, Above Countries.....................005- 633,755 |1,862,035 
Grand Totals, Imports......................005- 677,451 |1,927,279 
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5.—Imports by Leading Countries 


Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in 1948, 
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1947 1948 

$7000 $7000 
1,974,679 | 1,805,763 
189,370 299, 502 
46, 688 94,758 
42,250 34,706 
14, 222 27,415 
16, 980 27, 258 
23,751 22,606 
16,908 21,878 
13,888 20,559 
8, 186 17,270 
12,358 15,380 
10, 120 13, 661 
8,755 12, 648 
10,831 11, 603 
11,653 11,182 
9,427 11,091 
6,493 9,751 
1,455 9,585 
6,371 9,557 
7, 683 9,543 
5, 654 9,027 
9,197 8, 668 
4,178 8,275 
9,488 8,209 
11,941 7,444 
8, 648 7,286 
3,872 6,981 
8, 063 6,442 
7,776 6,387 
6,999 6, 182 


2,507,884 | 2,560,617 


2,573,944 | 2,636,945 
Le he Ws ee eee ee a en ae ee ee ee ey 
1Less than $500. 
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6.—Exports (Domestic), by Leading Countries 
Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in 1948. 
Rank in 
1938 Country 1988 1946 1947 1948 
1946 | 1947 | 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 

2 1 1 i) |MWmited "Statesa.-i.. 4.2.2 270,461 887,941 |1,034,226 | 1,500,987 
1 2 2 2 | United Kingdom:.......2% 339, 689 597, 506 751,198 686,914 
10 3 3 3 WER raAMGeM, Preceeteciel sos ee 9,152 74,380 81, 058 92,963 
7 4 4 4 | British South Africa....... 15,547 68, 633 67,139 83,860 
11 8 7 5 |) Newfoundland: ..,.....-..- 8,403 38, 229 55, 085 55,055 
8 10 6 @ |iNetherlands:25. eee sayaae 10, 267 33, 883 55, 940 43, 684 
21 6 9 (AIR CGEY: o.com oso Date e eee 2,863 49,046 42,947 41,473 
3 9 5 SW Aus brallitayasa tse ec nsaavree 32,982 38,194 60, 294 38, 257 
9 On eas ta Biel ati doa ane bs occa ae 9,555 63, 626 52,749 33,035 
27 13 11 OF With een aeRS OSA eCOMME OD ono 1,745 20, 387 35, 688 32,379 
20 7 ip) Oe i @ shirts Ganon 5 ocOMAG OOF 2,885 42,915 34, 984 29,128 
18 11 14 PAN ABieWAlls: we Sagas o cob tectmeeT se 3,522 24, 602 31,660 28,601 
12 14 16 13) WINOTway:eeriechrenn eee 7,854 19, 267 20,320 23,429 
46 30 Pat 1A Swaitzerland:...t 9000 0a oe 736 8, 636 14, 196 19,389 
6 17 10 1 SwiiNew Zealand seen. essere 16,371 16,110 37,386 18,375 
17 15 185) 16 | Trinidad and Tobago...... 3,714 19, 140 26,3854 17, 105 
36 21 23 DC WV eneguela,cc.ce census aes 1,256 11,086 12,989 16,935 
14 20 13 187 eATeenbin ds ee epee saree 4,675 14,039 31,697 16, 680 
3 23 24 Os iViexi Cow shan) eaaaacace 2,340 10,536 11,701 15,045 
fi 34 37 20 \e Germanys... ere. eee 18,261 6, 867 6, 690 13,214 
15 18 17 Ne Jamaica... dacs. - eee 4,442 15,500 18, 214 12,350 
19 24 2) 22 "Czechoslovakia... ...s8.4s 3,164 9,871 13,779 11,395 
37 37 32 Pekal) EM eho eee ey eevee abies 1,186 5, 270 7,502 10,987 
51 19 25 Dist dea Oy, Sean ees SOG Hr e bee 396 15, 086 10, 922 10, 205 
30 29 26 25 | Philippine Islands......... 1,465 8,901 10,448 9,810 
28 26 40 OG: Greece stcc nmr. ee 1,565 9,738 5,440 9, 663 
22 46 33 2k | British Malayainc.. sss 125 2,448 3, 224 7,464 9, 288 
16 32 18 28): (ie itr Ae ciate Pyles cae ae 4,439 7,956 17,598 OF 251 
35 28 28 29) EG olor pia ners. erepyerarisye ei 1,270 8,930 9,950 8,406 
24 39 38 SO HongeWong. so. sees sere: 2,223 4,362 6,398 8, 256 
Totals, Above Countries....................... 784,876 |2,133,861 |2,572,016 | 2,906,125 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic)............ 837,584 12,312,215 |2,774,902 | 3,075,438 
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7.—Imports from All Countries, by Groups and Commodities 
Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
000 000 | 3’ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— a0 ‘ $ a 
ruta ee ewe. « «, 4.0 otha ak ste, “~ 20,948 | » 95,496 TU, ACL 59,561 
INIIRSEe. eer ea tose ceekt hla. c ok: yak < 3,499 22,591 22,050 31,027 
Neretablesmp prt i te Stt..f....5.00 doves 6,051 27,243 24 ,822 7,523 
Grains, andiproducts kien ste... dc, 417,274 20,197 36 ,453 30 , 565 
SUA, aNd MTOdUCtS ..4-)h Hes « «km Aas. 20 , 581 39,879 57,420 71, 752 
@ocoa and chocolate.).$45.35...-. 4088.. p2065 5,626 7,415 16 ,460 
Coffee and chicory................--. 3,932 | 16,162] 14,382 23,914 
enters OF... SPR lb, Saal. : 9,570 10,208 20 ,655 17,739 
Beverages, alcoholic.:.ii5.%).........: 6,970 12,911 13,727 15 ,692 
Gums and Tesing'f... .)-ati. Ao « ok te, 1,404 5,635 6,183 6,214 
@ilseverectableshu nite nt...) doe. 11,870 15 ,062 25 ,642 20,912 
Ridober andiproducts® tare. ats ak act. « 11,290 20,079 28,730 31,607 
HRObACCOM AR eREe -tecas Fone 5 BE. 2 Qo 3,364 3,184 3,170 
Vegetable products, other............. 7,418 16,300 18,139 13 , 784 
Totals, Agricultural and 
Vegetable Products............. 125,121 310,753 356,278 349,919 
Animals and Animal Products— 
Fish and fishery products............. 2,491 4,599 5,073 5,520 
IBIUESHAT GyOEO GULCLS arpeyaneteerw Ache rect reverse 5,651 27 , 292 22,451 24 568 
IFT esyAMGESIANS STAN «on ceicis, oecegste cous pone 2,936 3,651 12,011 8,351 
Leather, unmanufactured............. 2,612 4,182 6,574 4,985 
Leather, manufactured............... EoD 5,062 7,459 5,425 
Animal oils, fats, greases.............. 938 4,685 13,728 11,872 
Animals and products, other.......... 8,247 14,766 19,613 23,981 
Totals, Animals and Animal 
Products teste, feamtete eis b ctetes.s 25,220 64,237 86,909 84,702 
Fibres, Textiles and Products— 
Cotton, rawgand lintersee.ge4-.- soc 13 , 237 44 397 60 , 481 56 , 829 
(CORIO, TOOCHHISIES 5 5 An SG os alee 16 ,298 74,761 119,413 78,518 
Flax, hemp, jute and products......... 8,543 23,142 37,873 27 , 259 
joullle paireval | auHOVONNONE, Cob oo ou deoc omOode 6,832 4,041 7,421 3,843 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured....... 9,638 29 , 825 30,070 47,744 
Wool produces pep. . 8. sam mors ob acide « 15,547 34,744 54,393 67 , 322 
Artificial silk and products............ 3,734 22,103 34,493 29,680 
shexiile products,pothersac: aac. oh farm < 113),615 31,108 46 , 446 39 ,425 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles and 
Products as... bi qek lass + oh aes 87,443 264,121 390,589 350,619 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
Wood, unmanufactured............... 5,050 8,586 16,898 11,484 
Woods manuiacbuned ten wet uesohie srs 4,296 11,467 17,688 13,766 
RADE lates dy ites ks crt cine hob e a etahs 7,520 18, 834 23,027 17,218 
Books and printed matter............ 5277) 30,737 31,935 31,268 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and 
ADPCM eas. vic. do pele Ghee ons cutie 32,143 69,623 89,548 73,730 
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7.—Imports from All Countries, by Groups and Commodities—continued 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
: : 000 000 
Iron and its Products oy $90 vat ; 

Jroncore.t, AR h i. «thon et eecc hme 2,830 6,467 12,717 15,507 
SCTAD s .3h WARS vee crchan et sts betore cel ee 857 2,163 4,197 10,454 
Castings and forgings. 925: 5...-5 sane 2,574 7,445 8,598 9,793 
Rolling-mill products................. 25,470 53 ,376 77,970 83 , 929 
Pipes, tubes and fittings.............. 1,972 8,411 13,464 18,598 
Wire and ichain 3... 2ae see. ence eae 1,992 5,068 9,413 12,653 
Farm implements and machinery...... 20 , 320 68 , 352 105 ,405 139,993 
Hardware and cutlery... -:.... amet 2,147 7,431 10,388 10,144 
Household machinery.::.:.+........- 2,613 6,361 16 , 220 11,043 
Mining, metallurgical machinery...... 5,261 6,432 12,205 22,541 
Business, printing machinery.......... 5,804 12,851 22,187 24,476 
Other non-farm moachinery fom. . 5 aeerer 23 , 238 104,642 155,399 159,031 
TE’ GOIS)....5 fh Beets ones Mela toe oo he 2,172 10,135 11,454 10,999 
Automobiles, freight and passenger. 12,720 31, 702 69 ,540 27 ,303 
Automobile parts Ah are rcinci nace tots 24,722 66 ,453 98 ,432 101,261 
Other vehicles, chiefly iron............ 2,459 9,510 15,681 11,568 
Engines and oilers. |. 2522025...) .2ehe 7,789 29 ,462 43 , 882 50 , 285 
Cooking and heating apparatus........ 1,670 10 , 462 13,647 6,828 
Tron products otherwer- ameter 15,944 43,851 61,558 55,850 

Totals, Iron and its Products.....| 162,554 491,069 762,359 782,255 

Non-ferrous Metals and Products— 

Aluminum and products.............. 4,899 14,693 17,183 17 ,662 
pie copper, and products........... 3,170 9,454 13,121 12,146 

LU See SS c.g es A nce So aN Ath si 2,258 6,109 6,820 7,936 
Precious metals, except gold.......... 2 776 13,897 12,996 16,010 
Clocksjand svatChes; Ascew-, ash ane 4 2,252 7,808 9,026 5,302 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p............ 13,054 47 ,788 68 , 773 62,127 
Non-ferrous products, other........... 9,987 20,5382 33,008 34,628 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metals and 
Products scan Aetscre Galas. Hoe 38,396 120,281 160,926 155,812 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 


ey and pLoductsa. jane Hemp 7,660 17,825 24,059 30,773 

OSL: ro tocceeg. Warpicce cht Caane ant ece eee een 35,826 | 120,354 | 138,950 186 ,388 
Coal PTOCUCUS. Ga. thomre cele eran 3,346 12,728 14,739 19,839 
Glass'and glassware?jo7 5. 6. sesee2 oe 6,670 23 , 258 28 ,626 25 ,925 
Petroleumaycrude aes oee cet 40,972 89,471 127 ,459 191,980 
Petroleum: products, D.O0:Pss.. 0. - snopes « 14,635 34,272 79,735 109, 802 
Slone and products ccs] eee 6,880 14,676 18 ,357 20 ,084 
Non-metallic products, other.......... 5,733 20,027 20 , 273 21,391 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productsxan ees eo eee 121,721 332,611 | 452,198 606,182 


AGIOS oct a onnectetes eet cies SRS Re 1,694 3,228 3,510 3,926 
Cellulose products= > teeupreeie eaeie 1,719 6,554 5 ,457 4,451 
Dragsiand medicmes*..c5 tea seb ine oe 3,389 9,371 11,653 13,164 


Dyeing and tanning materials......... 4,313 9,209 10,415 10,117 
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7.—Imports from All Countries, by Groups and Commodities—concluded 

Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
’ 00 ) 0 0 ’ 
Chemicals and Allied Products—conc. iM 5 #000 #000 
Bentilizersaaes st... d ene eefi ks - te oho i 3,873 4,561 6,585 6 ,298 
Paints andivarnishes: sits aaeG «..- aes: 3,774 9 ,437 13,441 14,277 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p............. 7,908 12,564 13,787 18,481 
Synthetic resins and products......... 980 14,519 16 ,304 15,012 
Chemical products, other............. 7,556 23,431 31,933 32,654 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied 
PFOGUCES Hy phik HEE: of ole sos RSs 35,206 92,974 113,085 118,380 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Bi S ere orchct okay e ft eee fed vc. ols tap. s 1,318 2,418 2,828 3,624 
EOYs: 4G SPOTLING FOOdS. 2. aa jaciclaceniens 2,446 4,885 7,639 4,331 
Refrigerators andiparts wee sy cudorn sys. 1,080 5,201 12,134 5,816 
Musical imsiruments aisen, jie .- «/eeyed- te 1,236 3,361 4,712 Deon 
Scientific equipment................. 4,352 13 , 582 Vinos0 17,594 
Aarcrad teAnGs PALbsi tal aus. ik. Bee-b-eyasrsver sce + 2,883 9,448 12,284 7,854 
Wiorksiolt aren: dats oi) lSie ies o 4s. ere & 2,287 1,693 1,691 1,865 
Canadian tourists’ purchases.......... 8,715 9,125 15,870 316 
Parcels of small value...) cis. .<|. ase. = 4,428 14,460 24 ,529 9,590 
Wax, mineral and vegetable........... 441 3,188 2,536 2,211 
Miscellaneous consumer goods......... 5,251 14,694 14,009 7,052 
Miscellaneous, other.......:......5. 9,133 17 ,337 23 , 848 25,401 
Canadian goods returned............. 2,269 68,145 7,228 7,988 
Non-commercial articles.............. 3,801 14,173 15,414 18,348 
Totals, Miscellaneous Com- 

MOditles As. 5) Galen oot Qed 4 49,640 | 181,710 | 162,053 115,346 
Grand Totals, Imports......... 677,451 {1,927,279 |2,573,944 2,636,945 
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8.—Exports (Domestic), to All Countries, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
; ; ‘000 000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ae Pie . ; 
UTES ok teeter eee ae 13 ,085 15,124 14,890 11,132 
Vegetablesiqin ean cx tate tee eke 6,504 18,754 Iki da 9,541 
Wile ti... cette exter Ree eM OE eee 89 , 394 250, 306 265 , 200 243 ,023 
Grains? othersean: oer tenon eee. 12,892 44,724 49,1038 75,321 
Biour Of wheat. ss eee ie ee ores 17,638 126 , 733 196 ,578 125,151 
Farinaceous products, other........... 11,976 18,971 18,750 20,871 
Sugar and products. saeco eee eer eee 2,015 4,120 7,650 5,826 
Alcoholictheverages s+. vaosse sie cen 10 , 942 36 , 296 28 ,478 29 ,278 
Vegetable fats and oils................ 162 5,346 6,497 14,726 
Rubber andsoroductshern. sae ame 14,905 22,477 33, 125 33, LoL 
Seeds. MAG: Aekes 8) ARE RY Yi eae 3,011 13,228 16 ,693 49,748 
PObACCOR REELS Se Nes carat: 5,501 6,446 14,157 8,392 
Vegetable products, other............. 2,871 20 , 963 15,018 17,539 
Totals, Agricultural and Veget- 
able, Products 2.0 t2.5 sk none. 190,897| 578,488) 683,697} 643,698 
Animals and Animal Products— 
Caritlegs. Pere tke on seas seers eee 9 , 232 18,015 14,980 73,899 
Other animaleeivines. oneness ee 1,409 5,184 5,034 18,606 
Hish andihisherye produchsesm meee ce 26 , 530 86 , 486 82 ,359 85,028 
Bursvandeproductsew mee en aries 14,097 32,291 29,048 24,118 
Heather andeprodiucts meee iret 5,648 16,9388 20,318 13,019 
LEUNG GVM HORTONS sn aan e Samos ¢ aan oleate 30, 906 66,389 62,081 69 , 960 
Megts) (other tis. eee” foe eee 5,403 62,547 40,776 63,399 
Cheeses. Sea ec eee cee ca beeen 11,874 21,948 14,162 12,042 
Millkeproducts;otherseneems.. «clans s: 4,346 12,975 15,538 18,331 
Eggs, shell and processed.............. 498 26 , 772 36 , 968 39 , 163 
Animal products, other... 4... ...... 5: 8,193 8,928 10,181 22 ,360 
Totals, Animals and Animal 
Products. eh ee Beck ecacesen 118,136 358 , 473 331,445 434,925 
Fibres, Textiles and Products— 
Cottonsprodue:s see eee 2,615 10,551 11,238 10,233 
Flax, hemp and jute products.......... 103 2,449 15153 1,882 
Wiool and tproductsss:: eee eee 1,326 19,945 8,863 12,091 
Artificial silk and products............ 2,270 8,293 ial coil Mas sligea 
TPextilesproductsmothere ae een 6,741 13 ,522 16,332 14,177 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles and 
Productsvcn acorns eee 13,055 53,760 49,347 45,554 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
Planks Gard saerianir cme 35 , 887 125 ,391 208 ,375 196 ,023 
Pualpwood AS secicee Si Wte arctan 13 ,642 28 , 731 34,529 43 ,573 
Unmanufactured wood, other.......... 17,641 55,763 78 , 950 74,103 
Wood=pulp ccm 2iis e ee eee PHS Ue! 114,021 177 ,803 211,564 
Manufactured wood, other............ 2,889 7,971 7,963 7,360 
INGWSDLIN. Paper cae hae eee 104,615 | 265,865 | 342,293 383, 123 
Papen, -OLer aden nt ce eee tee ener 8,258 21,573 30,840 33 , 559 
Books and printed matter............. 950 6,276 5,439 4,368 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products 
and Papetis ncaa 211,613 625,591 886,192 953,674 
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8.—Exports (Domestic), to All Countries, by Groups and Commodities—continued 


Group and Commodity 


Iron and Its Products— 


ron" ore eRe is 6 Eee eee ee 
Herro-alloysiie fica. 3c eek. os oh Shes 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets............ 
Rolling-mill products................. 
Locomotives and parts................ 
Farm machinery and implements....... 
Hardware and cutlery .@15-%....|. oe. : 
Machinery except farmay. 2...)....-5 
Automobiles} freight V8 F245! .. oi. delet J 
Automobiles, passenger............... 
FATHIGO NAO Dile) PAT is eh secs 4 oareloe «ra. 
Railway cans*andi partsies.ee@-... 192. : 
ical Taucloychorcus. lave. oe ee Re ge poe eee 


Totals, Iron and Its Products... 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 
Aluminum and products.............. 
IBVIEVSIS) navel jelweYehOLOuS): Lagoon Bo Oe we more 
Copper ands Eroductsy sere ance: +e 
Weaidkan.diprOclucts essa sicicscteusac isis. & 
IN Cc mine airans ence etn cial cic ne actus): sas 
Precious metals, except gold........... 
ANCL Gs LOGMCUSs ere Melsoek cine sot 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p............ 
Non-ferrous products, other........... 


Totais, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
PLOMGUCtS te orroe ec ee: 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 
Asbestos and productSase 1246 «> «ess 


Petroleum and products............... 
Abrasives, artificial, crude............. 
Non-metallic products, other.......... 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals 
ands Products mercer ee sean <i 


Chemicals and Allied Products— 
INGIO Bo eelaey dino Gale cep na ocdT Ome 
Medicinal preparations............... 
Hertilizensiypry Sear ajax. chosen ters uscevaus cust 


@alciumicompoundsmee eae teste 
Soda and sodium compounds.......... 
Chemical products, other.............- 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied 
PLOguCcts ey hens cite eas 


1938 1946 1947 1948 

$’000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
1 4,353 6,023 5,301 
1,306 9,485 | 21,545 24,057 
2,566 3,328 4,080 2,691 
4,769 7,528 | 10,935 23-778 
241 | 26,981 | 15,672 8,792 
7,790 | 28,662] 42.238 73,760 
2,239 4,176 5,693 5,316 
9,783 | 15,535 | 41,022 40,539 
6,924 | 43,201] 37,918 18,841 
15,311 | $43,993 | 133.579 20,905 
2 679, teen 2s, 110, lope 120-442 15,340 
159 | 26,342 3,368 6,593 
6,371 | 22,779 | 30,941 35,557 
60,139 | 227,473 | 273,156 | 281,465 
23,744 | 56,030 | 63,956 | 102,046 
1,089 3,373 3,875 4,677 
53,315 | 37,005] 59,298 79,036 
8,983 | 16,846] 30,945 34,684 
52,496 | 55,205 | 60,443 73,802 
22.955 | 21,469 | 22,581 25,478 
9,816 | 27,769 | 30,193 42,496 
4,114| 20,939| 19,135 16,822 
3,152 @ 1745)" “130512 16,907 
179,664 | 247,810 | 303,937 | 395,948 
13,317 | 24,481] 32,969 41,979 
1,541 5,946 5,621 11,556 
878 4,622 6, 884 9304 
BeTTa | TL era7 4) AB AO 13,381 
5,504 | 10,585 | 16,030 18,694 
25,013 | 57,361 | 74,614 94,915 
1,354 2,060 3,713 5,728 
1,566 5,343 4,400 3,070 
7.066 | 32,108 | 34,386 36,374 
910 4,407 7,346 6,235 
488 2,813 2,202 2,787 
4,000 4,414 5,232 4,840 
4-111 | 16,444] 26,526 20,807 
19,496 | 67,589 | 83,804 79,840 
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8.—Exports (Domestic), to All Countries, by Groups and Commodities—concluded 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$’000 $000 $000 $7000 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Woys and sportime goods. 22s +++ bees 526 1,802 1,889 1,886 
mis!) MOS oa ee eo bee 3,527 2,510 3,305 3,916 
Ships and vessels... .-.eh 0-3: sane 218 17,856 23,965 81,448 
Aircralt and paris... sae ha ss oe eee 2,799 9,507 5,900 11,290 
ECtriC CHEre yee. «toned Sack oben 4,183 7,070 5,611 4,376 
Miscellaneous consumer goods......... 2,133 9,121 11,039 7,207 
Miscellaneous, other.................. 3,630 7,519 14,852 11,9385 
Wonations and witts: .. ves. cee eee 2 30,163 10,627 9,248 
Non-commercial articles.............. 2,556 10,124 11,5238 14,115 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodi- 
ties ORGS 02. 4 See ies |, Bees 19,571 95,672 88,710 145,420 
Grand Totals, Export (Domes- 

CIC) REA ees Pe eee 837,584 |2,312,215 |2,774,902 | 3,075,438 


1Not available. 
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9.—Principal Imports 
Note:—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1948. 
Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 

Petroleum and products................ 55 ,607 123,743 | 207,194 301 , 782 
Machinery, except farm................ 36,916 130 , 286 206 ,011 217,091 
Goalfandsproductsth.i) 2G. ALE... i833 39,172 | 133,082 | 153,689 206 , 227 
Farm implements and machinery........ 20 , 320 68,352 | 105,405 139,993 
Cotton and manufactures............... 29 , 535 119,158 | 179,894 135,347 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 37,442 98,155 167,972 128, 564 
Wooliand manufactures.oi5. [8.......004.% 25,185 64,569 84,463 115,066 
Rolling-mill products, steel.............. 25 ,470 53,376 77,970 83 ,929 
SUeArANd. products... S445... 60th EP 20,581 39,879 57,420 71,752 
Filectrical apparatus... S845 35. ..:4 SNe - 6 13,054 47,788 68,773 62,127 
CGS coy IG oboe «ino EE, eke ss MERE 20 , 948 95 ,496 71 ,AT7 59,561 
tingines,andboilerd... . Pushes <4 Eo 7,789 29 , 462 43 , 882 50,285 
Rubber and) products... 23-6, ...4 Oat .% 11,290 20,079 28,730 31,607 
Books and printed matter............... 15,277 30,737 31,935 31,268 
INTE? 0 cote ICIS REE IS COON eae A 3,499 22,591 22,050 31,027 
Clayeand productse.....\..d¢h-, 4... <= «rie 7,660 17,825 24,059 30,773 
Grainkand Products’): see aest-woe 1G. 17,274 20,197 36 , 453 30,565 
Artificial silk and products.............. 3,734 22,103 34,493 29,680 
Flax, hemp, jute and products........... 8,543 23,142 37,873 27,259 
Glassiand glassware...) Jeb 96. ..2.058.8 6,670 23 , 258 28 ,626 25,925 
Hursand productay.. op aise ete «+s Git te 5,651 27 , 292 22,451 24,568 
Cotlee and chicorye.. 7. Sti.26-. 2 eee. 3,932 16,162 14,382 23,914 
Weretableoisse Gents Beas ..... B2,% 11,870 15 ,062 25 ,642 20,912 
Stoneand products...) to. Ay. J..4 220.8 6,880 14,676 18 ,357 20,084 
Piped. tubes and, fittings fi. 4&.....4 Ree. 1,972 8,411 13 , 464 18,598 
CUE, dapat PELL Bt ea on I 8, Se 8 9,570 10,208 20,655 17,739 
‘Aluminum and products jae. 2%... .22.13 4,899 14,693 17,183 17,662 
Scientific equipment.................20- 4,352 13,582 17,330 17,594 
Ramer’, 4,014 ORO sGS «ct JAR BS oe TROL 7,520 18,834 23,027 17,213 
Cocoa and chocolate... 214. 2.5....008 23 2,065 5,626 7,415 16,460 
Totals, above Commodities......... 464,677 |1,327,824 |1,854,275 | 2,004,572 
Grand Totals, Imports............. 677,451 |1,927,279 |2,573,944 | 2,636,945 


I 
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10.—Principal Exports (Domestic) 


Note:—Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1948. 


1948 


$7000 


383,123 
243,023 
211,564 
196,023 
125,151 
102,046 
85,028 
81,448 
79,036 
75,321 
73,899 
73,802 
73,760 
69,960 
63,399 
55,086 
49,748 
43,573 
42,496 
41,979 
40,539 
39,163 
36 ,374 
34,684 
33,559 
33,151 
29 ,278 
25,478 
24,118 
24,057 
23,773 


Commodity 1938 1946 1947 
$000 $000 $000 
Newsprint. hs Wa. + Ae eons cea 104,615 | 265,865 | 342,293 
Wine ats. cic. ee antes serrate nets ae 89,394 | 250,306 | 265,200 
Wood#pulp) Gee... 5 ene eae meee 27,731 114,021 177 ,803 
Planksiand|boardsy a: o4 ein oe a aeenee 35 , 887 125,391 208 ,375 
Wiheatiflour sero es. « @ Searhces eee 17,638 | 126,733 196,578 
Aluminum and products...............- 23 , 744 56 ,030 63 , 956 
Fish and fishery products............... 26 ,530 86 , 486 82,359 
hips and vessels) s. . x. csiekise «coe ae 218 18 ,822 23 ,965 
Copper and products... ‘-e ce. . s.ehnee 53,315 37,005 59,298 
Grains, other than wheat............... 12,892 44,724 50,103 
Cattle) «5. fs FERN: oat See wi Oe 9 , 232 18,015 14,980 
NICKEL, . 5. GOs eects een P NS sce ONES 52,496 55 , 205 60,443 
Farm machinery and implements........ 7,790 28 ,662 42,238 
(Bacom and hamper. ..beeioeh. . os see 30, 906 66 , 389 62,081 
Meats, other than bacon and hams...... 5,403 62,547 40,776 
Automobiles, trucks and parts........... 24,914 78 , 304 91,639 
Desdse. ho tet Weiw och cee SES 3,011 13,228 16,693 
Pulpwood...) fee cetts «of athe ©. Set ae 13 ,642 28,731 34,529 
ZmMeand) Products sae.) etree ia eee ee 9,816 27,769 30,193 
Asbestos and products.................. 13,317 24,481 32,969 
Machinery, except farm................ 9,783 15,535 41,022 
Eggs, shell and processed............... 498 26 , 772 36 , 968 
Mertilizers. |... oksee..s SM Sets. deed 7,066 32,108 34,386 
Mead"and products: .... “ita. « nies 8,983 16,846 30,945 
Paper, other than newsprint............ 8,258 21,573 30,840 
Rubber and products) |. savease: 1.4 -i see 14,905 22,477 33,125 
Alcoholic beverages. . «|. 4s. dsc. . oan 10,942 36 , 296 28,478 
Precious metals, except gold............. 22,955 21,469 22,581 
Kurstand productss... :bivaveaet «sees 14,097 32,291 29 ,048 
Ferro-alloys.2 864 i...) Oud «071 Sea 1,306 9,485 21,545 
Roling=nill*productsssenreeeie amen 4,769 7,528 10,935 
Totals, Above Commodities...... 666,053 |1,771,094 |2,216,344 | 2,513,639 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domestic)| 837,584 |2,312,215 


2,774,902 | 3,075,438 
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1l.—Imports from the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 


Wer etal les a aumrgatte Seu. gapeP tap cnor-s-ayrecthaay ads 
Grains am dspLroductsinewyee. i rd -mae oc 
Sugarang productsas weer. .gon cine 
Cocos, andiehocolatemeeyye cre. dca oe 
Coffee andschicory. «4 see... }- sy - 


Beverages, alcoholic.).....0.. 0.0. Jee. 
Gumeianderesins:)-) tere. os... te seal - 
Oilsevegetable: 2... st qee «cna as amines 
Rubber/and:products ie. 0.00... 208. 
AO DACCO Mee aioe oh Rebetece sw cd ree 


Totals, Agricultural and Vege- 
table Products............... 


Animals and Animal Products— 


Fish and fishery products............. 
ions enal Fore HCE LS Le LS oe 
Hides and.skims, Tawi omecea<+ss <2 
Leather, unmanufactured............. 
Leather, manufactured............... 
Animal oils, fats, greases and wax...... 
Animals and animal products, other.... 


Totals, Animals and Animal 
Products. Vee hautok. ts eens 


Fibres, Textiles and Products— 


Cotton, raw and linters/.2.8. 2.0.4.4 
CoutoneproduCctsee eee a eriae nin 
Flax, hemp, jute and products......... 
Silkeand) products! 15 qeke oo). te eeaeye § 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured....... 
WVGOl MrOdUGES sha... Loperacte sale teas. - 
Artificial silk and products............ 
Fibres and textile products, other...... 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and 
PrOGUCtS ae ticece cee chera leas: 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 


Wood, unmanutactuned o-54-0ds4. +o. 
Wioodwmanutaeturediar se aeiter sc 
1 FSW OY) ean Oi § ¢ ROR eno Cen oe a 
Books and printed matter............ 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products 
and Papers ass cyseeecpesstc fis, vie saeese 


81 
1938 1946 1947 1948 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $'000 

146 28 49 103 
95 24 17 20 
227 49 112 20 
371 60 401 899 
529 7 724 1,325 
503 1 2 486 
260 203 251 297 
2,865 | Nil 316 140 
5,136 4,416 5,375 8,759 
64 68 65 57 
4,538 54 98 1,873 
509 395 359 520 
382 243 90 96 
765 148 266 700 
16,390 5,696 8,125 15,295 
93 6 43 55 
1,136 766 698 438 

69 5 Nil Nil 

1,453 1,360 2,288 3,086 
559 1,293 1,740 1,765 
165 201 155 3,074 
1,165 556 711 1,046 
4,640 4,187 5,635 9,464 
31 10 = 
9,330 | 10,209] 415,761 28 , 827 
3,673 6,840 9 225 6,078 
439 435 528 412 
5,585 5,743 8,600 23 , 822 
14,412 | 27,532 | 37,320 58,564 
1,870 9,532 | 11,534 16,514 
4,755 4,698 8,257 12,175 
40,095 | 64,992 | 91,236 | 146,392 
18 7 14 7 
260 267 414 245 
1,140 727 926 953 
2,158 1,059 1,188 1,829 
3,576 2,060 2,542 3,034 
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1l.—Imports from the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities—continued 


1Less than $500. 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 
Iron and its Products— 
TTOWM-OLE-Baeec cic = sis ols preteens one iene 42 Nil 1 — 
Scrap... Bavwer w ohne sagen Os seers 1 9 141 1 
Wastings (angsrOreiiosae. ee cee 595 1,001 1,041 1,916 
ollmng-malllproducts..2 nea aceeeee 9,037 937 868 1,655 
Pipes, tubes and fittings.............. 553 266 382 1,622 
Ware andrehaini ye. tatse ta eee 1,161 1,001 742 634 
Farm implements and machinery...... 683 183 272 2,106 
Hardware and cutlery... 4.0. .qsne0 fe 763 1,486 1,794 1,746 
Household*machinery.2 "0... vcr 631 1,244 1,614 1,446 
Mining and metallurgical machinery... 523 230 186 214 
Business and printing machinery...... 291 270 654 1,243 
Other non-farm machinery............ 2,735 3,673 7,251 8,647 
COOLS #: eee eee wes slous Co eee atesonct ace eee 388 546 726 867 
Automobiles, freight and passenger..... 386 581 2,046 16 , 834 
ANU ROO) NIKI NA Seo aegmiOn ous oanb oe 145 116 139 742 
Other vehicles, chiefly of iron.......... 369 932 1,712 Laa0 
Hnginestand? DOlers seme ee eerie 1,672 1,641 5,675 6,734 
Cooking and heating apparatus........ 71 90 223 92 
Iron products, otherdeee cece 1,601 1,212 2,047 2,556 
Totals, Iron and Its Products... 21,646 15,418 27,514 50,825 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 
Aluminum and products.............- 809 1,581 591 593 
Brass, copper, and products........... 422 401 1,154 467 
id cme 2 ool! neh ech ley chk AEMERONE Gas > CE 757 4,112 3 23 
Precious metals, except gold.......... 773 8,682 8,311 11,390 
Clocksiandiwatehes eaters ci. tries 38 134 299 229 
Electrical apparatus n.osp..)...... 90.5 1,825 2,142 3,750 6, 343 
Non-ferrous metal products, other. .... 1,184 1,387 2,028 1,729 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products... an2 sooner 5,808 18,439 16,136 20,774 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 
Olay-andproductss remit iie.treern 4,050 7,598 9,943 13,192 
[olin RAE OG aed 0 RM foe SA PARES eid 6 , 564 901 516 2,011 
dal products’ se. . cate ee nee 40 23 318 796 
Glasssand, glassware. Stereo. eer 1,349 2,172 3,143 4,668 
Petroleum products, n.o.p............. 70 14 16 9 
Lone and products: aioe: ete 206 342 519 611 
Non-metallic mineral products, other... 766 3,238 2,196 2,475 
Totals, Non-metallic Minerals 
and Products).psce.. «ae 13,045 14,288 16,651 23,762 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
A CIAS). 5 sha HOM aie + oe tye Weta mys, wile she ene 546 225 240 424 
Cellulose products.) Wie meen 4-05 ee 104 422 589 309 
Drugs'and medicmessave seen ee 829 1,112 1,421 1,309 
Dyeing and tanning materials......... 603 756 812 1,031 
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11.—Imports from the United Kingdom by Groups and Commodities—concluded 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Chemicals and Allied Products—conc. 

Wer tilizers AO M0... 4 NA ake ost. dee ed 2 2 2, 
Paints and*varnishes: .Ght..8.....404! 1,485 983 905 1,035 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p............- 2,229 1,153 1,163 1,434 
Synthetic resins and products......... 41 82 85 100 
Chemical products, other............. 1,128 1,004 1,148 1,148 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied 
(PRODUCES Jaze oak ee bles © coed the. 6,971 5,739 6,360 6,787 


TRUSSES, als acme tA leat eye ey Seal me re 97 65 121 170 
Moys and sporung LOOUS sss se oie chee 495 1,003 1,736 2,092 
Refrigerators and parts.....7......... 1 Nil 2 134 
Musical instruments................. Lit 139 216 283 
Scientific and educational equipment. . . 651 490 623 901 
Aircraft and parts, except engines...... 694 466 594 698 
Wiorksro lant amerennn mei cic titicnts cree 361 489 654 1,022 
Canadian tourists’ purchases.......... 583 1 32 12 
Parcels of small value: 8h... ... 0.5044 199 38 65 50 
Wax, mineral and vegetable........... 36 12 8 8 
Miscellaneous consumer goods......... 841 1,909 1,986 1,437 
Miscellaneous, other.................. 2,050 1,991 3,163 9,566 
Canadian goods returned. ............ 544 60,0921 839 842 
Non-commercial articles.............. 491 3,919 5,181 5,954 
Totals, Miscellaneous 
Commodities................ 7,121 70,614 15,171 23,169 


Grand Totals, Imports from 
United Kingdom............. 119,292 201,433 189,370 299 ,502 


1Chiefly composed of military equipment returned to Canada. 
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12.—Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 


Bruits t's». (gbiaieeta ares pede crelsts tote ae Berets 
Vegetablesta..:.)... Ress. Lee 
Wheat: ett, cco SRR eS Be ol. ees 
Grainssothery ese. o-oo ae 
Blouriot wheat. 2... cae. to. hee 
Farinaceous food products, other....... 
Sugar and produetss-.e- essen ere 
Alcoholicibeverages: 2220.6... .. aan 
Veretabletats:aldsoll sess rine eerie 
Rubberandsproductste merci sree 
oye ste (cea Ai GG See ctceAb Ceci Geel oh 5 


Totals, Agricultural and Ve¢ge- 
table Products................. 


Animals and Animal Products— 


Catitles..th ttt setodis a are 4c tee dee 
Otherraningalss livin oem serie eae eee 
Fish and fishery products............. 
Murs and products. -b see emia ie ee 
eather andsproducts4aan 20. seers 
Bacon anubrams ele ait a. cceeen 
Meats otherttserarreerecrn: seen 
Cheese Yaeger sek. oe erie ok eben. 
Milk products, other ).nWn .es...6 aad 
Eggs, shell and processed.............. 
Animal products, others... .. 2... 2.22. 


Totals, Animals and Animal Pro- 
CUI GES re sic a TN Seine Clemens 


Fibres, Textiles and Products— 


Cotton products=-.nc sees eee 
Flax, hemp and jute products.......... 
Wool’and@productss: sane eee 
Artificial silk and products............ 
Mextile producisoulernene ne crteenee 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and 
Products yr han eee 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 


iPlankstand boards ei-eeiee ee eet 
Pulpwood™ 2s Yess «tree leoieta ieee 
Unmanufactured wood, other.......... 
Wood=pulp ie rae err erence 
Manufactured wood, other............ 


1938 1946 1947 1948 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
11,411 7,600 5,001 293 
4,347 2,822 4,358 195 
51,666 | 140,577 | 208,995 | 196,534 
10,009 7,510 7,448 9 
9,586 | 53,257 | 72,448 61,640 
8,279 3,393 2,472 515 
198 86 17 17 
121 132 433 550 
44 185 332 {372 
4,693 2,353 3,226 1,501 
446 1,016 3,169 2,159 
5,236 4,576 | 11,392 6,330 
1,245 746 563 218 
107,281 | 224,253 | 319,854 | 271,923 
2,457 463 211 217 
63 3 5 9 
6,475 | 13,036 6,492 1,812 
8,795 | 10,842 7,379 7,966 
4,197 1,870 4,936 1,841 
30,495 | 65,204 | 60,573 67,845 
3,315 | 29,490| 14,542 9,516 
11,023 | 21,251 | 13,599 11,085 
2,837 3,569 4,694 114 
401 | 26,094 | 35,938 37,083 
3,118 1,570 2,494 630: 
73,176 | 173,392 | 150,863 | 138,118 
880 527 472 951 
86 961 299 252 
429 822 522 515 
514 10 167 97 
1,516 51 99 76 
3,425 2,371 1,560 1,891 
19,374 | 36,237 | 77,621 43,888 
26 il il 279 
3,269 | 24,493] 28,992 21,420 
3,678 | 10,192) 14,741 21,369 
2,236 1,905 3,348 2,624 
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12.—Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities—continued 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Wood. Wood Products and Paper— 
cone. 
INE WSDIING, PAPEE.~ cod sayy cen ech Seas» « 5,695 6,565 4,623 5,320 
IPA DELA OLED, eee sss de es oteteee ease rem, « 4,010 3,976 5,147 5 , 284 
Books and printed matter............. 198 1,742 1,646 458 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products 
andsPaper: 4: seus :6se 5b ehue s 38 , 486 85,040 136,119 100,642 


Iron and Its Products— 


Hlerroralloygeiiades.sihs ae be se 2 ole wake « 232 2,808 8,148 9,970 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets............ 2,502 3, 242 3,910 1,747 
Rollimeocmuallproductsr ar acme e-h dee « 1,614 380 683 1,748 
Locomotives and parts................ Nil 1 2 Nil 
Farm machinery and implements....... 1,129 2,585 3,395 3,837 
Hardware and cutlery................ 1,232 520 753 1,050 
Machinery, except farm............... 4,325 766 2,357 2,130 
AULOmMODIles;AreIGNt.| soe te < sb slau. « 2 46 Nil Nil 
Automobiles, passenger............... 1,119 49 497 48 
AUICOMODIe Parise eet se ae ace vec ae 27 258 575 260 
Iron producte, other etpwe:. Gy ..ork ane. 1,335 6,437 1,441 1,120 
Totals, Iron and Its Products... 13,517 17,992 21,721 21,910 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products— 


Aluminum and products... ............ 12,199 23 , 135 25 433 39,918 
Brass ANG PLOdUGhS wera etiiccier smc 488 251 371 406 
Coppersand productsas. she. «2s ae - 26,124 19 ,638 25,810 34,802 
eddrandiorod wets aye-.so tesco «lores 6,656 7,674 10,613 14,536 
ENT CK GLU Maersk corrects heros @ tose orm chiet 27,531 5,625 12,954 12,627 
Precious metals, except gold........... 9,845 8,850 8,630 I Oy 
PARCTANUUDLOGUCtS Hee iecmei =e fel ioe 6,572 4102 10,314 12 ,623 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p............ 713 9 388 479 318 
Non-ferrous products, other........... 1,325 2,681 4,333 5,359 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
PLOdUCtS race at he 91,453 81,994 98 , 937 131,866 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 


FASbestosand products) aecasce- ce <i: 1,462 1,925 2,297 3,261 
Petroleum and products!............-. 49 6 225 930 
Abrasives, artificial, crude............. 942 2,031 2,734 2,185 
Non-metallic products, other.......... 637 519 1,532 1,307 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals 
andserogucts eee ee a oe 3,090 4,481 6,788 7,683 


A Cid Sigs hae Aer oe = Wepre, Paeye,Sioetacs 868 907 1,899 3,003 
Medicinal preparations............... 798 246 336 _ 102 
Her Gilizershearpacie sis teens © ocs oe Nil 830 650 Nil 
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12.—Exports (Domestic) to the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities—concluded 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 
Chemicals and Allied Products—conce. 
Ramis and avarnishes senescence: 386 302 478 267 
Calcium compounds sme eracte 48 104 43 52 
Soda and sodium compounds.......... 25 Nil Nil 
Chemical products, other.............. 2,907 1,582 4,679 3,887 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied 
Products on dont see ee 5,032 3,971 8,085 7,314 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Toys andisporting 2oods..0. +. 297 54 88 86 
IE ULINS << AEE Cais ee eee Se oer 1,798 308 313 308 
Shipsiand vessels. .wesaneme ces cee cee 90 2 1 - 
Nore MHENIG MO WAIGBRG wane bea paooon Ue 87 654 412 956 
Miscelleneous consumer goods......... 1,010 219 428 292 
Miscellaneous, other.................. 596 306 1,540 . +261 
Don aon stances eae ene eee een 1,795 3,225 2,432 
Non-commercial articles.............. 350 13573 1,255 1,283 
Totals, Miscellaneous Com- 
MOdITIES ee et eee 4,228 4,912 hee pe 5,568 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domes- 
tic) to United Kingdom...... 339,689 | 597,506 | 751,198 686,914 


1Not available. 
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13.—Imports from the United States, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
TENANT ES tots ol cio 9G bas Gant Ge Eee eee 13 , 264 63,013 50,605 27,513 
INDIES © ods Use he 2 ee ee ee 798 10,2383 10,129 14,345 
\WIGFECRIEM OS CSIR ce an ie 4,786 23,954 21,029 5,559 
Grains and products hs ma ea cs + corns « 4,311 16 ,356 35,326 29 , 337 
Sigarand products. Gyieigoe ae ernst shia 561 1,801 3,381 561 
Cocoatand chocolates! Myinc-s ..00. orien s 536 32 273 39 
Wotee and Chicorye. |. acess 20 eae 386 486 980 205 
SLLGa, os AR eam ncts nae arama als searare 11 il 1,176 - 
Bevyeragessalcoholic.4. orsacu «sb os wes 81 1,216 2,496 1,394 
IGUOS AN GuURESITI Shela eed. awe in, oi nick caspsis 6 1,036 3,622 4,434 4,615 
OMS ever ea Dlen sae cshatiaeiccie.s ©» 5 <tarses 2,103 6,483 8,576 7,902 
Rubber ands products: .vers cusps cisgoae « 3000 14,798 15 ,068 14,041 
ERLObACCOMM RIE getty mint a. 6 se operas 1,527 1,172 1,262 1,436 
Vegetable products, other............. 4,008 12,379 14,492 8,608 
Totals, Agricultural and Vege- 
tablevProducts yee. 44-0 bee. 46,963 155,546 169,727 116,555 
Animals and Animal Products— 
Fish and fishery products............. 826 1,482 1,702 1,248 
MUrsandyproduUcts "ie clas cts sei oc ees 3,149 14,764 18,586 21,154 
Hides andiskins Ia wee sates cea oe ee 1,224 578 8,350 4,706 
Leather, unmanufactured............. 1,092 2,306 3,435 1,650 
heather imanutactured 7.0). ..5..c 6c... 943 3,339 5,184 3,250 
Animal oils, fats, greases.............. 278 1,877 6,701 3,297 
Animals and products, other.......... 3,283 9,530 13, 252 8,904 
Totals, Animals and Animal 
Productst acme tasteless. 10,795 33,876 57,210 44,209 
Fibres, Textiles and Products— 
Cotton; raw and lintersveeses sae e es 12,658 44 397 45 ,821 32,013 
Cotton productstat ... PRE, ae. 4.088. 4,509 56,375 100 , 443 46,109 
Flax, hemp, jute and products......... 704 2,786 3,941 2,021 
Silica dyarowuctsennei. we aicieaed «+ 2-07 5,181 3,140 5,998 2,498 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured....... 247 1,273 3,968 848 
WOO! products wen cook tea tas oe Sees 26 4,362 11,558 2,871 
Artificial silk and products............ 1,106 11,436 19,755 10,883 
shextwe products: Ovber a. tases nes Diol 16,396 25 , 542 14,0038 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles and 
Products: 3h steed: 30,168 140,165 217,026 111,246 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
Wood, unmanufactured..............-. 4,478 7,904 15,5389 10,586 
Wood, manufactured........... 4 BRE, 3,424 9,248 15 ,622 12,182 
LBP O1E) eboarucien MCI RCUCR AACE A REAR aI oe 5,562 17,783 21,639 16,022 
Books and printed matter............ 12,541 29,241 29,941 28 , 585 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products 
and Baper. 2.3 S:L0Nb. : 35. to 26,405 64,176 82,741 67,375 
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13.—Imports from the United States, by Groups and Commodities—continued 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 
Iron and its Products— 
TTONGOLE > aetes bine ts een ea eee 1,538 4,417 9,689 11,960 
Crap o ewne ree. Ale a peeeel oS epee 829 1,760 2,792 5,893 
(Cashnes andsrorein ess arr ease eee 1,987 6,445 7,556 7,866 
Rolling=malifproducts a. aes aa eee 15,328 52 , 164 76 , 767 79 ,827 
IPipess bUlbesyamnG tititinoGaes Seer Maree eee 1,361 8,146 13 ,082 16,957 
Wirejand chain’... fu. e ae Stee 749 4,562 8,658 11,991 
Farm implements and machinery...... 19,196 67,725 104,598 137,434 
Hardware and cutlery................ 1,000 5,793 8,275 8,080 
Household machinery). 3../5...-tsa.. - 1,814 5 ,098 14,474 9,569 
Mining, metallurgical machinery....... 4,697 6,195 11,789 22,302 
Business, printing machinery.......... 4,899 6,253 21,334 22 ,860 
Other non-farm machinery............ 20 , 283 106 , 712 147 ,793 148 ,912 
dl G0) Flags Bech siete ee eater ON erie Ly P| 1WOKo 9,289 10,175 9 , 584 
Automobiles, freight and passenger... . 12,328 31,121 67,459 10,391 
INTO CA) OK ATEN cgi dona goadswescus 24 527 66,314 98 , 235 100 , 492 
Other vehicles, chiefly iron............ 2,105 8,564 13,959 , 695 
ngmes and" boilers... <---> seme ee Bi Asts3 24,739 87,574 40,615 
Cooking and heating apparatus........ 1,589 10,365 13,381 6,721 
Troniproducte ,Ounere ela wearin 13,497 41,345 58,317 51,978 
Totals, Iron and its Products...| 134,844 467,007 725,898 713,127 
Non-ferrous Metals and Products— 
Aluminum and! productssen ve. .4-a0e. 1,967 6,196 6,956 8,214 
Brass, copper, and products........... 2,764 9,004 11,880 11,6389 
AD ale sisinr ahs gee ea ely rae ooh eee 32 369 457 249 
Precious metals, except gold.......... 1,894 4,667 4,604 4,548 
Clocks and watches... wc #2.....266. 819 2,559 3,564 ile, CAL 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p............ 10,493 45 ,321 64,396 54, 904 
Non-ferrous products, other........... 6,396 15,943 28,476 27,921 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products)! ..) Sik ae eee: 24,365 84,059 120,333 109,192 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 
Clay and products...) tee 4-2. aoe 3,065 10,089 13,605 16,884 
Oa osha Be ceo eRe Rae ac. « aes 27 , 329 119,354 138 ,431 184,376 
Coalrproducisa. a0... 5. ae, . ee 3,287 12,694 14,412 19,040 
Glass.and glassware... 0 cnn eae 3,528 19,719 20,929 17,024 
Petroleumbrerude: ote once ei eee 315223 58 , 384 77,119 90,761 
Petroleum products, D.0:p.........-.:- 13,411 30,159 68,174 96 , 481 
SLODeLAM dO LOCC tsa eral eee eee 6,131 11,434 15,836 16 , 946 
Non-metallic products, other.......... 3,949 12,912 15,778 14,861 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Products? pepe. eee 91,923 | 274,845 | 364,282 456,373 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
I MOU CHARS Pap eR Ml Ate Ap tno ae ace 915 2,856 3y159 3,319 
Cellulose products... fear. adeno 1,533 6,112 4,828 4,132 
Drugs‘and-mecdicineds }an.e tear > 2,015 7,881 9,777 11,325 
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13.—Imports from the United States, by Groups and Commodities—concluded 
Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Chemicals and Allied Products—conc. 
Dyeing and tanning materials......... 1,789 6,578 6,947 7,475 
HVSGCUIZETS. Mah ce. «sheer ea enc ot shee 2,167 4,054 4,715 4,613 
Pamts and varnishes). ee. e. ...+ ss . 1,953 8,426 12,289 13,160 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p............. 5 , 222 11,148 12,352 16,871 
Synthetic resins and products......... 913 13,596 14,955 13,637 
Chemical products, other...........:. 5,802 22,972 30,615 31,528 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied 
Productst®.....), Wewatere - actette ,309 83,618 99 ,587 106,060 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
URIENTINSE, 0) Sy 6 ORNs Oe: 8 Saeco 1,056 2,177 2,444 3, 265 
Toys and sporting goods.............. i alas 3,729 5,609 1,761 
Refrigerators:and parts: -a.a0. 21 2s 1,079 5,201 12,131 5,682 
Mirsical imstruments go... o.c2c.ecs bmyee 9 = 942 2,875 3,696 2,298 
Scientific equipment..............005. 3,189 12,999 16 ,426 16,390 
FATT CRD iby 811 Clap AUG rea, raeeseperworystete a ecorets 2,189 8,968 11,685 7158 
VOT KES) OUR TWN Mar RAB xc tay soto dee vaca s. 6 1,673 1,096 749 612 
Canadian tourists’ purchases.......... 8,009 9,122 15 , 8382 298 
Rarcelsotismalliavaluel 42%. 2f...2-0h i. 4,120 14,417 24,449 9,529 
Wax, mineral and vegetable........... 316 1,028 1,126 1,101 
Miscellaneous consumer goods......... 3,048 Me SESS 10,723 4,824 
Miscellaneous; other, .25..2.).......4%. Do, O22 eh 18,847 13,925 
Canadian goods returned............. 1,416 5,209 5,475 He25 
Non-commercial articles.............. 2,954 9,520 8,682 9,064 
Totals, Miscellaneous 
Commodities................. 36,958 102,004 137,875 81,627 
Grand Totals, Imports from 
WnitedsStatessae wetness 424,731 |1,405,297 |1,974,679 | 1,805,763 
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14.—Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups and Commodities 


tLess than $500. 


Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products— 
FUL tS? «1s Se Cie vs fel eserves 417 5,470 6,116 7,978 
Vegetables 4iay.6.0).).:< bide doe / SORE 925 2,430 5,957 5,036 
Wheat s. SGP 8s .> Lead. ah See 12,035 18,070 355 6,608 
Grains, otherae 2) = |. Boa. eos eee 698 19,287 3,445 37,607 
‘Flour ‘of wiheais. iis eiges, Gitne ee 187 462 12 
Farinaceous products, other........... 2,017 7,708 5,754 7,205 
SUgATAN GypROGUChS <7 RI a kere 1,309 1,979 3,396 3,997 
Alcoholic beverages’. .|. 274.00... 5.eh. 10,573 29,499 19,383 24 ,567 
Vegetable fats and oils............... 90 1,999 2,034 1,926 
Rubber andsproducts per eee wees 138 5,371 3,724 10,212 
elt SPM > Scan Aes Ge An ire eR YEO as 1,839 6,283 7,355 24,092 
Hobaccos: JGAES om i410 Petes eee 5 15 10 12 
Vegetable products, other............. 745 15,203 8,267 10,077 
Totals, Agricultural and Vege- 
table Products............... 30,978 113,776 65,808 139 ,322 
Animals and Animal Products— 
Cattle: . ARG: Pinned tee 6,492 16,387 13,588 72,405 
Other animals, living........ Pk eg LE, 1,287 1,128 4,560 12,721 
Fish and fishery products............. 12,429 50 ,536 44,259 57 ,698 
Murstand products... hsmtsewuela «a dieses 4,497 19,679 20 ,342 15,615 
Meather,and products 45.6... 4-0 uns 545 5,499 4,584 4,826 
Bacon’and (hams yy veel)... 41 eee 245 Nil 3 2, 
Meats, other: ssa te rece 727 222 509 33, 702 
Cheeses 2a a ateecres pears. tk i dreaien ee 310 5 67 48 
Milkt products others: Avetiaeer.. see 108 355 257 1,552 
Eggs, shell and processed............. 1 25 76 562 
Animal’ products; others. ......4..... 3,729 5,115 5,885 18,810 
Totals, Animals and Animal 
PEOdUCtS. 2.6 eae ee eee 30,351 98,951 94,130 217,941 
Fibres, Textiles and Products— 
Cothon productss. 1 sais ee nee are 13 486 641 695 
Flax, hemp and jute products......... 10 1,340 668 1,513 
Woolandiproducte seer eee 443 4,172 3,289 7,230 
Artificial silk and products............ 9 211 1,865 1,619 
Pextile products, ovhers nase. eee 1,256 4,273 3,930 5,978 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles, and 
Products 7e scsi ee eee 1,731 10,483 10,393 17,035 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
Planks"and "boards 1a een ater 11,557 60 , 384 79 , 769 127 ,948 
Pulpwood) #262). Ss.c5 sana Sn eee 10,375 28,00. 34,054 42 ,237 
Unmanufactured wood, other......... 10,080 24 ,086 37 443 41,789 
Wood pulp...saet, oe oan eee eee 21,562 99,973 156 , 122 184,973 
Manufactured wood, other............ 9 2,348 1,710 , 942 


conc. 


Iron and Its Products— 
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14.—Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups and Commodities—continued 
Group and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $’000 $7000 $7000 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper— 
Newsprint papers. sisleeerses.oetee ies +e 85,191 224,782 | 291,893 340 , 334 
Raper, obbert sd... SPR kde 1 Web e 970 4,862 8,589 13,843 
Books and printed matter............ 466 2,661 1,981 1,871 
Totai-, Wood, Wood Products 
andPaper .... Pike. cet eee 140,293 447 ,827 611,561 754,937 
IDEGIROTE Peer MesAe Wee es sis cies weak soe dhal we a 4,353 6,023 5,301 
emEO-alOVS satiate 8 citinchs etalersiaie seis « 742 4,308 11,739 12,481 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets........... 64 28 31 621 
Rolling=millsproducts. my, ..-..4.087-: 11 207 284 L115 
Locomotives and parts............... 4 47 37 30 
Farm machinery and implements...... 2,367 14,460 23,479 50,575 
Hardware and cutlery.a..5...).605-: 227 530 477 991 
Machinery, except farm.............. 157 2,282 3,403 5,782 
Automobiles, Wreight!.ean .....4.a57-3 3 5 2 Nil 
Automobiles, passenger............... 87 23 43 17 
Automobile parts...) et dhe a. 4-%he- 3 32 1,588 2,004 1,794 
Railway, cars and parts... 1.2.0.2... 3 56 13 2 
Tronpproducts, Obhers, sweet he ii ais - 452 4,069 9,931 13,510 
Totals, Iron and Its Products... 4,149 31,956 57,466 92,219 
Non-Ferrous' Metals and Products— 
Aluminum and products.............. 425 10,931 5,904 25,875 
Sraser alla PLOGUCES MMi) er leis ale tie ale\'eists lors 234 1,939 1,405 1,236 
COpperanarprodUuctsescrciarietoe e's). ne 7,238 6,825 9,739 17,763 
ead amd products ssm.ms\aem wee + «is5 4 324 3,886 13,416 18,158 
INTC on ech cia a 12,386 41,459 38 ,808 56,318 
Precious metals, except gold.......... 12,580 10,802 10,963 13,796 
PiMcvanduproguctss site hacer ne 6 os 175 17,788 14,516 25, 766 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p............ 29 1,557 875 584 
Non-ferrous products, other........... 533 3,372 4,648 7,050 
Totals, Non-ferrous Metals and 
PEeQducts ee eee eos a: 33,924 98,559 100, 269 166 , 546 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products— 
Asbestos and! products........<20+.. +. 5,130 17,821 25,407 32,094 
ORL e oo ls cae Cee Gere oer 882 SE OLT 163 2,228 
Petroleum and products.............. 81 770 691 1,237 
Abrasives, artificial, crude............ 2,734 9,553 10,373 11,056 
Non-metallic products, other.......... 3,104 4,597 8,478 10,847 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals 
and Products... a.nd cass 11,931 36,258 45,112 57,462 
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14.—Exports (Domestic) to the United States, by Groups and Commodities—concluded 


Group and Commodity 19388 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Chemicals and Allied Products— 
"A CIS 55 Aye hos 2 Pe Ata 2, eee 364 582 1126 1,866 
Medicinal preparations............... 56 166 118 123 
Fertilizersgasm. A; ) see be a eee 5,336 17,668 18,139 20,498 
Pamits andivarmishes: jee. 1 eee 38 644 1,066 1,912 
Calcite coiip oundsiea escent ae 24 102 39 298 
Soda and sodium compounds.......... 1,605 3,500 3,675 2,980 
Chemical products, other............. 421 U3 7,743 5,891 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied 
Products)-- see eee eee 7,844 29,998 31,906 33,568 
Miscellaneous Commodities— 
Toysrandssporting COods a. eee eee 58 460 203 242 
PUNSe epee ee en ee eee 1,142 107 101 613 
Ships anid eyessel sian eee ees @ 879 244 278 
ANTM MIMENNG| WEISS on. eoeeoones oe ets ue 12 ib AIG; 786 4,519 
lecinichenerevn. =e eee eiec ee 4,181 7,068 5,608 4,376 
Miscellaneous consumer goods......... 158 1,374 1,491 IP 
Miscellaneous Omer ser nino eateeee aes 13753 1,538 1,447 1,497 
Donations ander iiicemeere nn sae 1 205 164 173 
Non-commercial articles.............. 1,947 6,707 7,539 8,981 
Totals, Miscellaneous 
Commodities................ 9,258 20,131 17,583 21,956 
Grand Totals, Exports (Domes- 
tic) to United States.......... 270,461 887,941 |1,034,226 | 1,500,987 


1Not available. 
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15.—Imports from Other Principal Countries, by Main Commodities 


Country and Commodity 1988 1946 1947 1948 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Venezuela— 
Grudetbetroleum tat ce ee cnctas soos 1,455 26 , 742 46 , 284 94,195 
Totals, Venezuela................ 1,469 26, 886 46 , 688 94,758 
India— 
Iberia rics sarees Peete ee tcl sh ee: 2,946 11,528 215512 16 ,648 
TREE eats hintiaro hohtcen RABI, eee 2 3,895 6,813 8,239 6,972 
OUmaveretablicuen yo cme onlr 2 78 1,104 2,456 
USS ee. ERR os BR 350 1,728 1,256 2,394 
Carpets teres ee 246 2,118 3,340 1,327 
LotalsaiIndiatr nt ess tohetss 8,191 27,877 42,250 34,706 
Australia— 
IW OO] 8 Wi BIS oh, carte MMP sasuonckeuerauanene 1,186 8,748 7,749 12,456 
INGWEHaS.: (Secs yee ee Gee 2,603 2,276 2,062 4,149 
(OOo S a b olccl cla chee ence OnE teens Nil Nil Nil 1,695 
Pineapple seanted's am svn cactsetstetss => 80 Nil Nil 1,673 
NViONSCECRUO DS et aceieied time cas css Pvomases 920 2,591 756 1,346 
uber tee Ce nee Cavities + 373 Nil 616 1,248 
Rabbit Skiing ae s..h Paes ost O82 4: Nil 2,88 231 745 
Wurrantsidted soya thems sisi sto ees 546 331 194 728 
Totals, Australia, YU.58....044.: 9,044 19,754 14,222 27,415 
Mexico— 
COtLON, TO Wires. ae es 51s HRN Sie sso who BER Nil 3,922 9,719 19,943 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre.......... 88 3,627 2,145 4,190 
Wotleeercen a rein anes are arts cea ge Nil 268 181 524 
CrUGe Petroleum. aa. se ees tle oc Nil - 689 414 
Totals; Mexico: 2.6. .<...). Hee. . 576 14,610 16,980 27,258 
Cuba— 
SIOVaMAS IER od wld cea o thoes ey ped yee ae 65 6,707 16 , 966 18,874 
INiollascegeemmetan, dena = Serer ramets ss as 16 966 i Bios. 1,474 
WO DE CCOMM MITE tier Had Seen aR Apts stele: 143 1,641 1,448 1,176 
ANik@oy axalisy, sbayelGisKegtll, - accion Goo oe Nil Nil 642 433 
CLAD EEOD er Neer. ee mort AE cna Nil Nil 102 201 
Ereit; pulp aeeerees cea see eo nes cig ams Nil 1,316 429 150 
Totals; Guba. sot. «acs act Oe. 440 13,228 23,751 22,606 
British Malaya— 
RUUD DER ROL UC Gyre erie cus emer s trot eerces 6,394 4,239 12,065 14,806 
TALE AA, Asano © RS GOREN ae 1,401 1,627 4,143 5,519 
SKORIR On Dyer ety 5. py Se Ree Nil ~ 338 938 
rotalsy Malayan scien ec se 10,278 5,871 16,908 21,878 
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15.—Imports from Other Principal Countries, by Main Commodities—continued 
Country and Commodity 19388 1946 1947 1948 
$7000 $000 $7000 $000 
Brazil— 
Golies,.. orem sastarctaces Miesnorreeecere ri eeateere 347 4,668 2,849 8,783 
Cotton, Taweeste. . tet. 0. ae Nil 2,308 4,695 3,216 
Oiuls“vezgetables van weet eee Nil 1,146 950 2,830 
COCOa TA Weteracts sgl ore et eet oe ART Nil Nil o2p 1,929 
Wax, vegetable and mineral........... 24 2,004 1,350 999 
Oranges: * que ten..c.. Heep aos «. tote 14 Nil Nil 808 
Totals, )Brazil.cniwn.aee bene 1a 769 14,018 13,888 20,559 
Dominican Republic— 
SUCAT MAW teen a tnt eet ae = 6,830 8,147 17,035 
Cofice* green. ae sich meet taeiors acer he - Nil Nil 226 
Totals, Dominican Republic'..... - 7,127 8,186 17,270 
British Guiana— 
DUSAL Ta Wataeakas stieiivere side ss «ote eee: 5,364 5,479 6,663 7,955 
BauxiteOregings baer Ber o:, depoe hee 1,471 6,414 5,392 7,071 
RU: eRe cho aed eieee ta eee 67 226 PR 266 
Totals, British Guiana........... 7,113 12,187 12,358 15,380 
Belgium— 
GLASS. coisa tee ysis ene ea et rea eee 821 762 2,478 2,947 
Rolling-mill products, iron............ 619 Nil 6 2,207 
Diamondsyumseton sence «sere cies 715 1,584 1,058 2,002 
pln pn bIGeks 6 tC any aeeiryeiee nena Nil Nil 2,216 1,474 
Wool and manufactures............... 192 255 636 927 
Gottonumamiufaciunes passa seen 620 249 687 803 
Totals, Beléium ..-70 00... -- paneer 6,181 4,429 10,120 13,661 
France— 
Engines, Diesel and parts..... ...... Nil 459 73 2,068 
Wool manutactures) $ghe0r--see eee 231 495 1,095 1,705 
Hertilizers .crcshtcoraxchcrerseneerenee Creme 467 200 1,459 1,593 
Ma&e¢hinery a8 .82. . <4 Mite o.3s eee 100 25 35 972 
Beverages, distilled. )o+..>. 0.5.) .. 0: 571 619 901 886 
Burs. £00 Pcie cine te ae ee 409 365 260 460 
Cotton tanulschirestemisee esrb 137 44 176 422 
Wiles. araee lane os ecient breve cn meawere 279 294 319 419 
‘Totals Brance.4 cn sane eee 6,105 4,610 8,755 12,648 


iLess than $500. 
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15.—Imports from Other Principal Countries, by Main Commodities—concluded 


Country and Commodity 19388 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 
New Zealand— 
WOOlT aera wai che omire oe sae 4 since 1,604 7,393 6,366 6,677 
DAUISAFE CASINGS eas ees ce sh wb hdeeak 911 ist 1,428 1,702 
IBUttereeneiee castes ek. caieme Abscas 798 Nil 1,200 1,634 
ERIC eS HTS Waites Soe, Ree ose datalen 786 1,311 1,356 974 
Totals, New Zealand............. 4,562 11,956 10,831 11,603 
Ceylon— 
TNS pia iia 4 ao ages Ect Fak Ciena ae heen 2 ,436 3,386 9,843 8,609 
IRUDDEM Taw HAG. cielo Sted sos ot. ES 472 Nil 914 1,545 
Cocoanut, desiccated..........2....-- on 211 874 867 


NM otals;;Geylon: o sae. 5... 5-485 .. 3,679 3,745 11,653 11,182 
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B.—Imports from 15 Countries of Lesser Importance but of Significant Development, by 


Main Commodities 


Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
British East Africa— 
COG. ok feed wha «bo deine das or hres 1,311 = 246 1,734 
LINES are 6, |, ee eee 1 I 3A 5 = 773 1,664 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibre.......... 189 3,023 6,596 6,108 
Totals, British East Africa........ 1,735 3,603 7,683 9,543 
Gold Coast— 
Cocoa ‘beans’ <4 ........ Sees... 5 So 82 3,417 3,517 7,958 
Mancaneseroxides a.tieee ea eee 372 1,881 2,895 1,565 
Mahogamyalumber.-taete ss: at oeeion - 82 80 167 
Totals, Gold Coast............... 631 5,381 6,493 9,751 
Jamaica— 
DUPAL: Lome brates haste cere 3,816 4,630 4,583 6,668 
Cocos sbealsted so. hec stern eer 220 320 479 1,426 
UNCAEO eha Mebed Ste) ATEN Oc) o cena 52 od 852 856 
Ronta toes ireshiaer are ten ete 11 - 141 
Cocoanuiadissica ted arin -amieriem eee - = 57 95 
Totals; Jamaica erecr inet 6,192 10,484 6,371 9,557 
Trinidad and Tobago— 
Petroleumyand produciss s.seereeeacee 4 290 2,453 5,507 
Singar: art we hee ere eee 1,779 2,802 2,541 2,418 
Beveragesydistilled@ = ter «acess ssc 9 605 348 236 
Cocoa |beansieetes na.acrircn sane 348 = - 710 
Totals, Trinidad and Tobago..... PY 4,137 5,654 9,027 
Newfoundland— 
rom Ores Fe eae ee te ie eee ee 1,084 1,632 25712 3,028 
ish, treshvandettozen enn aie cee 397 2,825 1,476 1,837 
Whale oil tise % emeeo -7 7 eee = 648 1,415 1,819 
Ur Spate cerns to ieee ona 88 642 599 928 
HishwdriedMsalteds aaceeeoeeers oe enee 124 364 394 634 
Canadian goods returned............. 67 1,978 396 582 
SENN Ie te cn Mees Meco tes oA Molo oo 108 374 441 535 
Totals, Newfoundland............ 2,194 9,268 9,427 11,091 
Colombia— 
(COTES 5 a iaracie abetavss: ors) A OREN AS RA 664 5,376 6,019 8,634 
Petroleum crude’. Seeueccutoe emer 6,329 4,130 3,059 = 
Totals, Colombia................ 6,903 9,708 9,197 8,668 
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B.—Imports from 15 Countries of Lesser Importance, but of Significant Development, by 
Main Commodities—continued 
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Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $7000 
Czechoslovakia— 
Glass and manufactures of............ 310 506 1,799 1,000 
Wiooll pieceysoods!... «haps see §e hats 6 42 - 24 1,337 
Rubber and manufactures of.......... 9 - 145 ols 
Copiommplece COOdSs) a cnet Sa nouiss 51 16 PA 909 
Dettlers#enectsy 15s 0b aye He end aes 1 8 50 wal 
IERECIOUSES COMES 4 5 cos bach dea cancion cudieusiaie.cus 20 131 152 156 
Totals, Czechoslovakia........... 2,528 964 3,645 4,899 
Denmark— 
IBUGUC Lira ctAase Ris pegs fe.c. od figiases sls - = — 7,214 
Crvolite «sere tee, See haces ore. - - 962 901 
lava: gos SEER ARR ppmnereares - - 243 687 
CUTS CMeCUSh wat aac eee sic oh 1 - 10 147 
Totals, Denmark................. 174 156 1,455 9,585 
Guatemala— 
JBYD TO WIES, 6 GUL ROS Eo OS Oe ee cree - 566 6, 986 6,991 
COMES cates pene eee 85 2,092 2,034 901 
Cag exami Ge One Soh atipes cmos - 76 384 246 
Totals, Guatemala............... 85 2,928 9,488 8,209 
Italy— 
ETON S LCS Se rete os Pode eees 93 38 137 1,436 
IN AUTHS yt scan sortie tats och ke sey eae ae I 334 978 208 1,270 
Cherries, sulphured or in brine........ 176 210 398 430 
PVOOMICCOL MR ee toe cielo sala: - 179 264 358 
Oliveroil Meee eet ee nak oot adc 358 - 19 307 
Motals* I talyc ce ee eos fe: 2,631 2,704 3,872 6,981 
Netherland— 
Artificial silk and manufactures of..... 209 83 870 1,027 
ETA MUSCAT CM OULO Ss seccmactenes sles otro aac 475 1,108 965 944. 
Srurl eTeSAG Yeu pew or aon ao Be Oe te coe 8 438 176 823 
TD, coe Gp dene AEE Deen So eee 5) - - 592 
DT ATIOT CSE MRR Clea ercr uct ech oe oY on) orsnereverses 102 BYP? 256 yl 
FELL Page REN NN rots ha ape derisck vb amane tara rae 1 64 - 501 
Totals, Netherlands.............. 3,756 2,497 3,530 5,831 
Indonesia— 
Caisse s&s SRR ne rene - = = 2,022 
Oi gr arulea kaw samen Arew en seis. oj ous) oes seeis ci 44 57 171 186 
Totals, Indonesia................ 786 57 200 2,261 
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B.—Imports from 15 Countries of Lesser Importance but of Significant Development, by 
Main Commodities—concluded 


Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Netherlands Antilles— 
Coaltoil gy Sek thn = cb aetes ees ae cree ee = 1,081 3,787 2,716 
Gasoline Witatic. + ookh eee: Sb ae. - 685 2,033 2,221 
Petroleum products, n.o.p............. = ih Weg 2,689 2,198 
Totals, Netherlands Antilles...... - 3,186 8,648 7,286 
Norway— 
Fish, canned or preserved............. 323 5 703 748 
Whale oils aehs..cbece wae ote eee - 601 4,005 - 
TotalssNorway. eee eee eee 733 836 4,999 1,103 


PUSAN sede ames ty ac one brane AS eo SRI - 6,831 8,147 17,035 


Totals, San Domingo............. - 7 AQT 8,186 17,270 
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16.—Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, by Main Commodities 
Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
France— 
Bi. 1 OAR eho s :DERAR. vah 2h Nil 4,105 8,424 59,023 
(Coppertin amgots : Sy AeMe «3k OAM 1,475 2,753 4,770 5,964 
yer et Pte oe ea de mcm wat qals s 4 Nil 8,145 3,379 
ertiliZzersas thas <6 aise Simne sap eo las Nil 1,956 1,310 2,477 
PAnCISPelteIDey bos «Auth Be eh bh A a 181 3,812 4,599 2,455 
Ivla Seed eee, int (RB. Beka At. SERS. Nil 68 20 2,115 
Shin maberialstet ek Gua Geet task oe Nil Nil 632 1,905 
Harm umplements. -.3)0b. 2... .. Sh. 95 906 1,592 1,809 
/Nieusenieyouesyisna lagen eae e ks eve Oe ed Gee Nil 994 3,626 1,721 
Asbestos: MMe es aad Races oa abil 604 1,630 1,295 1,630 
Machinery AEG 4b... 4.05 a. <5 .> oe dole 9 908 1,241 1,608 
EUSP GLUE Gras. Yn cect Pees xem Aa Nil 881 3,914 1,298 
Totals; Krance....388. 84... .. Ss... 9,152 74,380 81,058 92,963 
British South Africa— 
Automobiles, trucks and parts......... 3,373 5,779 15,110 12,726 
Plankesand boards.)..4. SPB... bs es ol} Weal 9,696 7,754 
Hlectricall apparatus.|.e0a.8..>.- sete. 681 1,608 2,833 4,199 
Harm implements.”...).08ef....). ANe. . 874 1,857 2,345 4,033 
INeWeprint paper. s. 4. Bee. f..5.. fe. 904 1,925 3,175 3,595 
Hush, canned oripreserved! ..j)......./: 619 223 2,898 3,427 
Motor Venicles, OLMEr! fee cs. och ae. % Nil 3,707 353 2,554 
ultere hier MAEM. outs eit oe ok whe ale: ie 594 i aiaale® 2,508 
Minsced (Oil OM huis ets ates bees Nil Nil Nil 2,181 
stoops: full-fashionedey. §....-..- He 5 slealsse: 1,968 QeOsi 
ese Te 2, ie Haale OS» Sale ae MERE 27 9,356 Nil 2,013 
Pa carstand coaches, ./....) Ah. . Nil Nil 263 1,872 
IRA DSTA OBL deem eciempenar | usps voeatnetimee an emets 204 847 1,272 1,545 
Reatlway raise OF ..4. 080,08...) Bar. (9 581 Nil 1,412 
PAT UCIA Ww StL Kona OLLCSe tevamnnexctneedat wert aces Nil §23 874 1,361 
Leather, oe aNGeUpPe Lane eee 13 656 1,405 iealiiey 
Shingles hs adh eS a Rare, A en ee ae 20 348 103 a ahalesti5 
Rookipaperre se chk. data. Shon. b teens 18 562 533 1,013 
Totals, British South Africa...... 15,547 68 , 633 67,139 83,860 
Newfoundland— 
IMCS GS erat SMR cote ae ces ok See + « 559 3,300 5,128 6,123 
NV Nes.t MOUINON no. ltd Mecani ek ek > 1,288 3, 959 4,821 5,341 
RetrOleumMPROGUCTS fi eie cae suk fete - 638 2,660 3,020 lio 
OE oe PE i ache Ass auenave re = te tes 605 2,509 2,907 3,598 
Machinery: FMae 2 2 tele wc wank teks 342 655 3,719 2,384 
Via sg OG WOES rcgvcmrenstederimironetemeete rected oes 371 1,067 1,109 1,839 
Paper ait ERE ss Dee AS EE 234 921 1,218 1,516 
Army, Navy and Air Force Stores..... Nil 14 436 1,430 
Wool manulaetunes cis dusk + sleeve: 190 1,297 1h 1,320 
ROUEN Seek ates ec ce doe eso ee tees 150 467 740 1,085 
Vegetable cooking fats. ..7.7.......-.. lal 1,441 2,478 1,076 
Totals, Newfoundland............ 8,403 38 , 229 55,085 55,055 
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16.—Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, by Main Commodities—continued 


Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$7000 $000 $000 $7000 
Netherlands— 
WHA tcc eek. POE Re oobi are 3,000 6,530 16 , 250 4,993 
Rubber manufactures. $........./.5.. 299 486 900 4,245 
IBanley.... |. Ade wae. 0. ha sieneiele ce wees 147 Nil Nil 3,792 
Blaxseed Past wo. ts eieiee os see pee eee Nil Nil Nil 3,615 
Aluminum, in bars androds.......... 9 810 1,763 3,240 
Copper, in ingots and bars........... 745 1,303 2,936 2,360 
inseed' Of See... do eee Pease pane Nil 55 Nil 20123. 
RVG: a 3. haath © oad Sete areca. 5 NEM ae 122 366 165 2,009 
Oillcake Sate de... 4S een heen 15 Nil Nil 1,375 
Iron, bars and! rods. seine sees Nil 31 1,296 1,176 
Planks andiboards. 04. ete ose eee 120 473 10,005 945 
Bulpwood: tue 2, cyte nce: boueeee 386 Nil 272 900: 
Totals, Netherlands.............. 10,267 33,883 55,940 43,684 
India— 
Railway Last ptee os so seen 2. oo ARI Nil Nil Nil 6 , 587 
Wocomotivesee it... do ane «hae. bee Nil 3,181 Nil Seow 
Automobiles, trucks and parts......... 1,485 3,593 8,083 4,974 
Aluminum manufactures.............. 160 2,483 3,371 2,263 
INeWSsprins/papetein deere oe eee 31 1,478 1,424 1,865 
SWS the!) Raho lo cfe Riteasrs Saccere ee Nil 20,110 Nil 1,637 
Copper, in bars and ingots........... 36 862 1,236 1,260 
Wheat floutepe chr seen: 2 br ae 1 Nil 16,792 763 
Machinery... seis ode ot emenn oon ae 217 482 671 720 
Railway cars and coaches............. Nil 6,674 6 598 
HMlertilizerde sa. News clea Pevtrobes ne cree aie Nil 939 1,209 534 
Zin Bpeltelioee c.< Acgsc eda cies oe 48 52 88 483 
Totals* India....\1. see... 2s see ee 2,863 49,046 42,947 41,473 
Australia— 
Automobiles, trucks and parts......... 8,803 11,781 14,757 15,428 
Newsprint-paper = sisj-seeece ae tee 7,612 10 ,068 13 , 986 4,349 
Planks andibdards: 5 .).¢ease. o.5 eee 1,679 3,635 7,922 3,950 
Cotton-fabricsss% sso eee 778 2,192 2,768 2,336 
Aluminum, in bars and rods.......... 84 902 1,066 1,673 
Machinery; pic ecke 4 ee ae eee 1,629 554 1,273 1,259 
IW .0od=pul pete byte. cs cto Gereeatic.«<.1 5 wee 18 787 1,496 1,066 
A DTASIVes! LOR Be. ..s.h0 ees tien Eee 63 191 775 814 
Asbestos. | 00 0 20. MRR oc cee 453 522 519 731 
Electrical] apparatus. sere. oo one 731 331 734 711 
Containers MEV G.< « s.cfeleeeo.a so eRe 189 492 1,106 622 
Totals; Australia s3....... 32,982 38,194 60,294 38,275 
Belgium— 
WW heat). eects de Ader os Se ee 5,698 7,786 19,680 5,144 
Flaxseed s}-ra-cortrees ilove ene eee il Nil 288 3,921 
VER, «51, Gb 08. . 1 PER. RORY 69 556 7,131 2,742 
Fish,-canned scurcier: Pere rer ee ree 67 Nil 3,052 2,501 
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16.—Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, by Main Commodities—continued 


Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 
Belgium—conc. 
IVES ES). sii pesetie cbach =, ucts PERG aye quant vatar que Nil 3, 244 4,368 2,414 
Aluminum, in bars and rods.......... 49 765 1,516 1,395 
RAG Vert Fark vos she de Qeaae sos ots bff + « 80 65 25 1,332 
IVT prOCESSed wt. te ack she cle as sass « « 62 269 54 1,124 
EAM ROLE Mire tyre eel ohne keg er ate asi, 2 Nil 204 598 946 
Hari implements:).”..\.aaa.ge--- 6 Ger - 15 344 611 901 
ANS DERUOSE ecreiere an Ste, OLSEN eR 693 505 629 880 
Onis scsd Daa ae hae ee eee 36 1,691 1,442 819 
Totals, Belgium.................. 9505) 63,626 52,749 33,035 
Italy— 
AWE Gs WM Aico ona Ste wn oo ch akthete d 299 1,344 383 8,649 
AW ite teElOUIP MU Meas skersbe toner sees) foo eel sls: < 3 4,130 24,189 5,958 
EV Ces, EP EE RRS oc ca oohs 4 Nil 6,571 4,177 
Macaroni and spaghetti. ...........:. Nil 247 181 2,362 
Aluminum in bars and rods........... Nil 380 1,025 1,735 
Ehisha, CAaMMedl es arin .cfetee tacos earl A. 1 Papa 411 1,448 
Geren LOCA Ker. sre.detansnctts ole eras cel. 43 Nil 1 903 
Millom processedite we emis. ese reires ss Nil Nil 180 842 
INC eat Sree Otc Oe. kee Fee Sole Nil 2,307 19 782 
ished meen sere mint mere tr ree Nil Nil Nil 776 
Oatmeal and rolled oats.............. INDIE 301 293 731 
IS arleyiae ae eee cee ao te Me deers AMS 5 Nil Nil Nil 696 
HAxSeed «6 PUA how coche Ate Dees 3 ste « Nil Nil Nil 573 
Motals etalyti.c.s.)<t AMA froth pare dE 1,745 20,387 35,688 32,379 
China— 
(Slab Sig At tc Stet Ges PN Oks one ORR ae ice Nil 5,483 1,451 5,485 
Machinery..... Se once fe) GEOR eer Nil 449 4,898 3,519 
INewWiSpEN b PADeGe «acsk cre,Piafe rae 7.205 Nil 2,216 3,885 2,604 
FAARCTARD ANG: PALES raghiae fork oss sos oc Nil 80 94 2,602 
[Rat R@AC nleS tes nesta sccuctads cari scene geusues.eus, sks Nil 1,013 1,480 2,314 
Vaal Wie Vera lane gigs -- .cto, ptecy ayes = wih apse Nil 1,373 18 1,541 
SELUGGUPAESLECl aerate ue eeunmhcieds te ccc.eancs Nil Nil Nil 1,268 
Her tilizers: testy isc. cea dome «avec0.c 33 1,049 3,758 1,229 
Klectricalfapparatus! 1. oaasa...-+ tee - 13 1,689 809 1,008 
Brinted: Matter ws cea}. Seas gers cat och - 4 355 124 911 
Aluminum in bars and rods........... 648 1,012 863 897 
Wihteat Homtyee. ook. betes iain 0 oes 247 9,054 6,991 705 
iBrassyiny bars and rods.Ace- «.-/...6 -pcie « 6 Nil 10 683 
Blanks:and soOardsn.c& aetakicel cece ene 332 1,766 931 625 
Dotalsa China. =...) des « «206k 2,885 42,915 34,984 29,128 
Brazil— 
SHIDS sua hea eloia ee ieee ieee Nil 867 8,351 8,336 
IMA Chin Ob yin Retr onns abet ertere ne cleaere, + 1,437 1,937 3,446 4,025 
NeW SDL, (OAD Cle serie a aacueua io usecgs 3 1 3,505 2,822 3,139 
Aluminum in bars and rods........... 47 874 1,361 1,904 
VV cheat O Ulycrsetcors sucasae hada deal eSspmeneusalonsns 14 5,574 2,758 1,634 
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16.—Exports (Domestic) to Other Principal Countries, by Main Commodities—concluded 


Country and Commodity 19388 1946 1947 194 
$000 $000 $7000 $000 
Pia ee 192 526 | 1,213 1,299 
ICAL APPATAUUS.)- tra atest tere aes , ) 
peers cae ae a is] sar | ‘or | 7903 
IW OOd=pullp hen. he cs cherry cere. coe MRE 18 1,020 1,495 856 
ASDOStOS: 2-20 «cinius oof apyete wei Peet 10 384 456 618 
BATTO IM pPLeMOn tS s.r. cama) aera 45 126 321 588 
Totals; Brazil. 2: 6 a. wel Leese: 3,522 24,602 31,669 28,601 
Norway— 
Hlaxseed.: iiss seis es of: udioc aye & <4 ore Nil Nil Nil 6,570 
INI CKCUS Menta amtia tire eG eee 2,108 3, OLE 4,785 4,239 
Wes te. Weert «erate Came ane ae 2,080 3,908 519 2,229 
Wheat flour. 2200 a pteerece eee ae 805 3,078 8,505 2,136 
Copperiiny Ofek: ) 2c. toda hens «ee 538 686 1,760 TA 
Barley. atts sate o. c aenaee to ee 4 Nil Nil 1,287 
Ry Gio oa ee os ate ene conde 134 835 874 1,043 
Orés “other GAs cis. (ot. Sp eteaa eens pees 306 Nil 218 701 
Clower seedang F<... ae. 2. . shoe Nil 23 7 473 
Carbon electrodes... fii. %.-.. seh. 166 42 199 406 
(Oy ey Cave tel Sn cr REY RAG Lie GPRD  Slepe Nil Nil 135 403 
Totals, Norway. {.o2hs.be oo. ge ee de 7,854 19, 267 20,320 23,429 
Switzerland— 
VCS t aay Goal. Meee cls ch tee, cetera sine tie 90 1,552 763 3,975 
Copper in bars and rods.............. 300 1,859 1,646 3,480 
DEERE M eran tie SiS WiG-¢ CESS SINCE. AOMMRONO LS Nil Nil Nil 2,098 
Da tSkccasuc da ee we eMtcore che AM ane «. « RR Nil 569 1,619 2,011 
PMT TaO TUM UIIN DUN OS TtSlem occ G peo eto uIeeni can wo - 21 2,022 2,997 1,093 
Rubber manufactures: ......:........ 93 413 492 731 
Druigsandy Chemicals’. sensi. tein a 13 125 464 669 
Wachineryitets tert sci chest ects connie 1 179 378 644 
AG AYSE NG BLO) OD apes chk aeetes Ss Ske A tee ante Nil 14 420 635 
Pinséed oil, Meee e cinch corte te Na Nil Nil Nil 552 
HR SCGd. Wer etoevat hcakvoreemetian sea Nil Nil 11 368 
Totals, Switzerland.............. 736 8, 636 14,196 19,389 
New Zealand— 
Automobiles, trucks and parts......... 5,180 3,402 9,850 2,533 
INewsprint paper... sheet gece teen 1,440 1,936 2,174 2,508 
Panis and Osha. hese aan et eee 173 407 1,439 1,162 
/Aahbonctisbunelyyipudcenn Boo yeawe ecole mes Nil 65 120 1,146 
Rubber, mahutacturesta....Ge0 + feeuiee 2,055 726 2,913 1,061 
Wilectrical apparatus. saaee sees ater 523 618 2,188 753 
Tinseed’ oll so. mia op cea tere net Nil Nil 456 691 
Paperboatds arteritis om ttc eee 259 562 455 656 
IBOOK’ DADEIngicred-ns hie set hore omer ieee 38 637 994 649 
Copper in ingots, bars and rods....... 1 145 382 622 
Machinery ¢ a5 ges. « fe etnias eee eres 628 444 1,374 549 
Cotton: fabrics; ba. . imag. pees SE @ 58 415 879 oil 
Totals, New Zealand............. 16,371 16,110 37,386 18 ,375 
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B.—Exports to 8 Countries of Lesser Importance but of Significant Development, by Main 


Commodities 
Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $600 $000 $000 
Pakistan—(Included with India prior to 
1948) 
(Charette Wagers. | Bie eieee Be cact cin Deen ce. Gc SPga - - - 2,032 
Guns, rifles and firearms.............. - - - 1,479 
LOUIE OL Wie terccrad setae te dla ciate tars ay - - - 1,108 
Shipssand vessels. 4 ethos ses Ao - - ~ 740 
SWilhtes terme aes oe derheic ea mceh ces - - 617 
INewsprintpapelecns tere ori secr alee es - = = 259 
fLotals ePakistani teem. ace ed Meee: - = - TehtS 
Jamaica— 
MIOUTAOLE WEA tie chase lelsc) cur ac.6 chee: 1,098 oy IG 4,041 A, 748 
Tobacco and manufactures of......... 21 506 500 678 
Mish aried paalteda.m aaa ce 4 asi ele 364 918 914 815 
Mea tsi ee tite snc eee socio cces 75 473 342 505 
Milks processeGeccwnncte sos e aes ee - 163 383 425 477 
IEEY Seas ath cS ace enone oan ee eae ere 146 672 Omg 952 
Rubber and manufactures of.......... 306 423 700 164 
Machineryaenn eta tthee go 54.452 oe: 72 88 376 196 
Totals, Jamaica.................. 4,442 15,500 18,214 12,350 
Trinidad and Tobago— 
Hloumomwhea tere. sete tie aaa ewe es 938 4,402 6,590 6,891 
Milket processed ss. pyre as hs ws 14 1,607 1,822 2,073 
Wierts een oi ee a tote GE 66 549 1,006 792 
Leather and manufactures of.......... 19 1,104 1 , 228 367 
Bishssaltedudricds sear seis sees eae. 271 660 718 598 
Tobacco, unmanufactured............ 4 458 325 468 
Grainne eee TPN Ne woe basse 73 223 361 398 
Fish, canned or preserved............. 91 246 374 360 
Cottonttabricses ah eras ant hehe, - 498 492 548 
Planks "and bOatds.n sane acme oe ee 204 280 481 Billig 
Totals, Trinidad and Tobago..... 3,714 19,140 26,354 17,105 
Czechoslovakia— 
Coppermenin ttre cba ees ee 2,569 - 1,697 Py FO! 
AN TeV AIONS 5 eae Societe RIC Oe Cam Ce 44 2,186 1,894 2,655 
JAS hb o's SERIES Gl coo Eaton: eee - - - 1,891 
AV a Chinenyeevnn ices cuarr cn Aree enapiens aie - 2 230 510 
IMnIKA processed sn eager acti actin - - 28 442 
INIGERWER CENA Glee SL a ects ot ors ares — 2,670 i 35 
ish aGannecicone = <a coma nee oct rueron 2.2 11 296 1,384 24 
Rubber and manufactures............ f - 727 392 
Wool and manufactures.............. = 192 193 301 
IMachineryirs sjchatice «cle et koe Sad « - 2 230 510 
Totals, Czechoslovakia........... 3,164 9,879 13,779 11,395 
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B.—Exports to 8 Countries of Lesser Importance but of Significant Development, by Main 
Commodities—continued 


Country and Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 
$000 $000 $000 $000 
Mexico— 
Newsprint paper. .jpasmexes: seein: « 6 1,090 1,783 2,275 
Machinery i.e. «« Saaene ie oon ER 211 815 1,698 1,637 
Hari implements: namie ee — een 2 564 580 1,309 
A ham yc. .< ae ten e eee oe 15 404 764 1,294 
Hlectrical apparatus ee ere eee 138 515 807 762 
Barleyi. We semein, clit tet tee ener: - - - 761 
Syuthetiervesinss. naa tae eames = 39 98 548 
Beverages distilled spare eee cea oe 3 311 84 683 
ASDEStOS series th oo nee eee > eee 9 270 426 447 
‘Lotals; Mexico.gecret cr bree 2,340 10,536 11,701 15,045 
Indonesia— 
Rubbertand manutactures. 45.5) seer 97 33 77 1,883 
Automobiles, trucks and parts......... 78 1,672 3,494 2,573 
Malik; ‘processed 's.,.2.4 ore minecnos eee - - - 730 
Boots, shoes and slippers............. = = = 769 
Mish, canned & canketn ts ac-cik ei 13 603 457 384 
Books and printed matter............. 1 415 357 8 
Paper and manufactures.............- 97 43 246 174 
HMléctricaltapparatuss-weer se ome ee 18 40 109 225 
Totals, Indonesia................ 902 6,833 5,807 7,959 
Norway— 
S608; kc PRM Ask eI RTM oy toss ee eee = 124 98 7,080 
Nickel. Semeecyae stone tae oc ete, «ee 2,758 3,011 4,785 4,239 
Wiheat iu? oitee. 5 Aa Se coon Oe eee 2,080 3,908 519 2,229 
Eloumote Wihesit. ccna crete ner 805 3,078 8,505 2,136 
Coppers. Saaetic ao cee ec ee 639 Moa. 1,766 aT Ars 
Barley), . Sea ben 22 es «cee ee a = — 1,287 
NOMS eS OS aeeiin b 6 cc ae 134 835 874 1,048 
Oresjof Metal. acces = 05ers 306 - 218 701 
Carbon and graphite electrodes........ 166 42 199 406 
OSts eR ihe: 2h Ps eee eee - ~ 135 402 
Totals, Norwayia..:..-.. "ee. .o>- 7,854 19,267 20,320 23,429 
Venezuela— 
Hlour-of wheat .ceiiece oee eemee 82 2,717 Bhp lull 3,873 
Machineryaes Jo sce b tem rane: more 6 402 936 2,055 
Rubber and manufactures.........:.. 439 798 687 1,066 
Meats. 1 dite. deat sda 6 kt an e 9 185 1,024 
Hlectrical apparatus:auer oer nee 20 141 600 880 
INewsprin ispaper. mare ee eee 90 394 368 669 
COppere se eo.) Reg Pee eee 3 221 560 649 
IM tonanpba\ObiO ys aematle OA a aide col sioto af Sie 26 174 387 645 
Totals, Venezuela................ 1,256 11,086 12,989 16,935 
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17.—Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade with All Countries, 
by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 1946, 1947 and 1948 


Average 
Month 1935-39 1938 | 1946 1947 | 1948 
Imports 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
JED Ags ale Me cicin Apter RCeuG 44-6 49-7 140-3 173-8 206-1 
IRGIOTAOTN B25. s wa do aman ee Aaa 42-9 47-0 117-0 177-1 182-2 
JIMMIE) Bi rca: 6 dos Aaa eee le ae ay a 59-1 65-1 139-9 208-9 197-1 
ENTORICee weet et 2 et = 45-3 48-9 160-8 225-6 226-7 
DIY citing onal Deactebe cae ea ee eae 66-1 67-1 164-2 240-3 225-1 
RUC Mts Se sonkte, wc 60-5 58-9 LD (en Za1-1 233-0 
Viublin-3 adage eet eee phere toe ae 57-6 55:8 161-6 226-8 225-1 
ANUS Berto Bec iano) nape ne Re RA He 57-9 57-0 163-2 204-6 206-5 
epcelnDereane web. a. k ele, 59-6 56-4 156-1 208-1 221-7 
Ocwobere ase nt AEE. 68-6 63-9 186-4 254-5 243-4 
Novembert eras cass stakes 70-1 63-3 198-2 229-1 238 -2 
Wecembertan Wr. suck ches 52-2 44.3 181-9 194-2 232-0 
HLOCALS ay ARR Scns teed. 684-6 677-5 1,927-3 | 2,573-9 2,636-9 
Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 
$000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $’006,000 | $’000,000 
AINUATY Wey MEA Ae echt MeNees 63-7 71-5 191-4 210-4 239-1 
INCITS Aa kes a cea eee ee 58-2 60-4 154-7 181-8 210-3 
INI GIRG theeccatc ood Coker ey a Wel 74-2 180-0 211-9 230-9 
OTA es oieteen Cas aes peat RT ae 49-3 51-6 180-3 193-4 215-1 
IRL ere. ct tke ae ae a mae a 76-7 67-9 198-9 271-2 287-5 
SUING Jie Bons Ao too pee Eee a 74:3 66-9 168-8 276-4 236-0 
ANT icasras ae aie Gece ae Rene le ee 75-5 67-3 191-3 239-7 253-5 
PASI S Uy ey en erat ae Ser 78-2 69-9 246-0 224-8 226-5 
SPDUeHoall ees Peas clades atleae eae 17:8 73-1 171-9 221-6 286-0 
eto ber aetna yee ae ys eo 92-5 89-3 206-7 Qoand 309-5 
Novem bert secewr.c im tse. 96-3 86-9 235-1 256-0 296-3 
DWecemberse at ou. seer ee es 82-5 69-9 214-3 270-9 319-3 
Ota l Steere sao ce 897-1 848-7 | 2,339-2 | 2,811-8 3,110-0 
Balance of Trade 
$000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 
MTAT Vine eM i el tek alas + 19-0 + 21-8 =7) oll) + 36-7 + 33:0 
ebruary tA, Stace fy. Las + 15-3 + 138-5 + 37-7 + 4-7 + 28-1 
Vian che en oe Ser: cee + 13-0 + 9-2 + 40-0 + 3-0 + 33-9 
NOI crchos AER Rea ReaD Cp ee eee + 4-0 + 2-6 + 19-5 — 32-2 — 11-6 
VITA VEN eae eee. ee. aN ENE 8 + 10-6 + 0:8 + 34-6 + 30-9 + 62-4 
AiCUETE seit aA eee og eee RR ae + 13:8 + 7-9 + i1-1 + 45-3 + 3-0 
Ji esrree te Be, Aa eee oe + 17-9 + 11-4 + 29-6 + 12-8 + 28-4 
PUPS ic eode ares oo a a + 20-3 + 12-9 + 82-8 + 20:3 + 20-0 
Dep LEM ber mersee oe Seen + 18:3 + 16-7 + 15:8 + 13-4 + 64-4 
Wciobertr eye or Nee + 23-8 + 25-3 + 20-2 — 0:8 + 66-0 
EWoviember. Qatsaas s,s Aue om + 26-2 + 23-5 + 37-0 + 26-9 + 58-2 
December arn eae Atle te eter + 30-3 + 25:6 + 32-4 + 76-7 + 87-3 
Lotalsnassed tar acuta +212-5 +171-2 +411-9 +237-8 +473-1 
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18.—Imports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade with the United 
Kingdom, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 1947 and 1948 


Average | 
Month 1935-39 1938 1947 1948 
Imports 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $’0003000 | $000,000 
JRUMALY ye ces kG: + OR eto eee eee 8: 8-9 14-3 21-6 
Pebruarye tear eke ear to nee 8-1 8-8 10-5 17-9 
IVES Chia pee acs ck eer ke 10-9 11-5 13-8 21-6 
Aprils oc 2 epee Wikis, Re es 6 Rv eee 8-4 9-2 12-7 24-6 
MDa yner Ree SEN, «Poe Sete akc re eI 12-7 11-9 15-2 27-4 
JU eck peee de eee es ek eee 10-8 9-2 18-1 26-0 
Wil yee hicks, oles Re Fics c AEN cee cee ae 11-3 9-7 i/o 29-4 
ANI BUS tire dapper c=. 3 <i ROOD 3 Sc eS eS 11-4 10-4 15-1 24-7 
Septembertap atercscisapeertac.< osama 10-5 10-0 15-6 24-1 
OGtO ber ta Fetes. scoters eI 11-0 11-6 18-3 29-3 
November vank ciioe un: neonate treo ceeeeeee 13-0 11-0 17-8 28-3 
December teen tan erento eee 8-0 7-0 20-3 24-6 
Lotals Aeon het: at Meri rakes See 124-0 119-3 189-4 299-5 


Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 


$’090,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 


Jamisir'ys Ree py ates sheers oa eS 25-6 33-7 50-6 65-0 
Bie brian yee eee: cress ae ot a ee eee 23-7 27-4 45-0 51-7 
ING arc hic ie ie Pees cette oe ay 3 Oran 26-5 27-9 47-8 59-3 
UA DY LOSS, Same ee ei fc Sie Se er 16-4 18-9 43-2 44-5 
May ck ote eatiee eet ances a is emai 30-6 28-2 90-8 85-2 
JUNC. ea een ae tr ny” chick ce cee 29-0 25-8 76-4 54-3 
J aaly ee ete Ae Sees Ah ee ar! 30-6 26-1 69-6 56-5 
AOC od © haa ee Poo us ance ke 31-4 26-8 66-2 52-6 
Dpeplem Dery ares see eee ceo eee 30-9 29-0 54-9 48-2 
OCbODEY...5 zea ere on skin teria: aN eee 38-5 36-1 67-0 65-8 
Novemb érie. sce sa aoe ae os ober 41-4 35-9 69-5 56-9 
Decembersrg., wastes ewe re ne ce cee 30-0 25-6 72-7 48-7 

TL OCAlS etek ds re Eee tee 354-7 341-4 753-7 688-7 


Balance of Trade 


$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 

JADUATY: «creat gon wis. «tart ea een ae eee + 17-7} + 24-8} + 36-3 + 43-4 
Hebruary jd, 6o.Aete ices eee ee ee + 14-6 + 18-7 + 34-5 + 33-9 
Miartch.. <nctad stacoulitegs tee bhe ee eee + 15:6] + 16:4] + 33-9 Se oil 27/ 
ysl out hparee ee kik Sie GPA Aldi eee i Slay ote + 9-1 + 9-6] + 30-4 + 19-8 
May. LAR on Saad lee) aaa 417-74) 416-9 | 475-6 | eee 
Junie eee ee oe ae ee + 18:3) + 16-6] + 58-2 + 28-3 
UN ie ALS Oe: Ps ea cor 9 Sin cn Bic atc + 19-4] + 16:3] + 52-0 + 27-1 
AUEUSE Re tase. 55 eee ee On ae + 20-0 + 16-5 + 51-1 + 27-9 
September-trahraatey tht oo 2, Se + 20:3 + 19-0 + 39-4 + 24-1 
October ts BAN eh. ci deteek oe eee ae + 27-5 + 24-6 + 48-7 + 36:5 
Novemberste tetas iat ae an cart ceo ae 28-4] + 24-8] + 51-6 + 28-6 
December: A Geer ..ch tira, eoreeee eee + 22-1 + 18-8] + 52-5 + 24-0 
"Totals trict | en eee ee +230-8 | +222-1 +564-3 +3892 


1In view of distortions occasioned by the returned Canadian military equipment, the figures for the year 1946 
are omitted. 
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19.—Iimports, Exports (Domestic and Foreign) and Balance of Trade with the United 


States, by Months, Average 1935-39, 1938, 1946, 1947 and 1948 


Average 
Month 1935-39 1938 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 
Imports 
$000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
ANIA Veet Meee Te ous texdrene 28-7 32-3 97-4 136-4 150-0 
Hebruarygeer seas ae tesa <5 27-9 31-2 86-0 138-4 136-8 
IMIGERSISNS " 6 Gro Ree OMe 38-0 42-9 100-1 165-1 138-3 
PNTOT Uwe tense sison) Fars Yoratabanecs (6 29-2 31-4 114-8 181-6 159-5 
INT Byars ar veveneiie alevers se eyaneys 38-3 40-5 113-4 184-7 145-0 
Ghiliee.s tote Cees SRO eee 36-4 37-1 106-6 174-7 154-9 
Ntilyametee ee nie cates cr: 33-4 34-1 112-5 168-9 149-5 
ANIC USL reteit tech cesiie serine < 33-7 35-3 123-1 155-3 136-1 
IE DUCMUDERS ame eras cies. alesse cals 36-2 34-7 115-8 163-0 152-7 
Oetobenine weit lever ae 5 sos 42-5 38-5 140-4 190-4 160-2 
INovenibers ects seta cose 40-8 37-6 149-5 174-4 163-4 
Decembersseeer eects ce toe 33-6 29-2 145-6 141-7 159-4 
ENO CALS See teoitercpcnet store seigysnsne's 418-7 424-7 | 1,405-3 1,974-7 1,805-8 
Exports (Domestic and Foreign) 
$’000,000 | $’000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
UBT comes thar aacumeccsomemnee 22-8 21-0 64-2 80-6 106-8 
I CbrUaT yn eacrace cree s eras 20-4 17-4 59-0 71-3 96-4 
March asec eis teria. ose 26-7 23-4 67-8 84-9 114-1 
AiaSall s. . Petierd Gere ra anore 20-8 18-5 72-9 90-0 111-4 
IY CN Pilitc Soil, GEICO ENERO Ee 26-9 21-0 73°5 82-1 116-3 
AIDES), ic tice cD CR CRRA cae ne 25-9 20-5 68-1 84-2 111-4 
ul yee ene lacie, eterno aie « 26-8 21-7 76-6 84-0 120-9 
AIR RIELG oc bie pn ER OOO NTO 29-2 25-9 77-6 83-7 115-7 
Sepremberserneac. -cmiceetes - 30-3 25-8 71-1 89-3 164-2 
Octoberacracess seas cose: 34-5 28-8 101-0 104-2 150-6 
INOVEDA DONS trae. oistereeueys ici exe tus ee 33-0 29-1 91-4 94-7 165-0 
Wecemberave meee ances: 34-4 25-5 85-6 107-8 149-5 
MOtals erm ccm ace cee ccs 331-7 278-7 908-6 1,056-6 1,522-2 
Balance of Trade 
$000,000 | $000,000 ) $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 
ATU ATTY aataeuere leleaes sas ieee ere — 5-9 — 11-3 — 33-2 — 55:8 — 43-2 
eT SITy a mre rciciedsasione foes sesirens — 7:5 — 13-8 — 27-1 — 67-1 — 40-5 
Mian chiresretepatesssiers aeccracu cae. — 11-3 — 19-5 — 32-4 — 80-2 — 24-2 
EN Ghul leon, Slory ROI CIC TREC Ea — 8-4 — 12-8 — 41-9 — 91-6 — 48-0 
IIa Vance pter aie aos foi aloes < Goce ORNS is — 11-3 — 19-5 — 39-9 —102-7 — 28-7 
JOTI mo ho ARON MCR RO eae — 10-5 — 16:5 — 38-5 — 90-5 — 48-5 
eR yeq re orats oes ther vue «bile seuciteus a3 — 6-6 — 12-4 — 35-9 — 84-9 — 28-6 
PATIGRISG SHOR fe ese tie creas — 4-5 — 9-4 — 45-6 — 71-6 — 20:3 
DEP LEMLDEE Noe ccmicns joe ers Grsie — 5-9 — 8-9 — 44-7 — 73-8 + 11-5 
Octobersermerrrseie anti eles — 8-0 — 9-7 — 39-4 — 86-2 — 9-6 
INOVeInDODemciaiielecs. cries — 7-7 — 8-6 — 58-1 — 79-8 + 1-6 
December ate iaedeenen ha + 0-7 — 3-7 — 60-1 — 33-9 — 9-9 
ML OLAS S cer aerate serctes os — 87-0 — 146-0 —496-7 —918-1 — 283-6 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Tradeis designed to provide summary 
information about Canadian trade for the general reader, Both 
textual commentary and summary tables are included. Those in- 
terested in obtaining more detailed statistics on any phase of 
Canada’s foreign trade should consult the monthly, quarterly 
and annual Trade of Canada publications issued by the xter- 
nal Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


In this review the indexes of the price and volume of Can- 
adian trade are presented on a post-war base rather than on the 
pre-war base previously used. This step was made desirable by 
the structural shifts in Canadian trade since 1938 which limit 
the accuracy of pre-war based comparisons. 


This report was prepared by Mr. L.A. Shackleton, under the 
supervision of Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director of the Bureau’s Inter- 
national Trade Statistics Division. Mr. G.P. Bourne also assist- 
ed. The statistical tables of Part II were prepared, to conform 
with the needs of the report, under the direction of Mr. L.A. 
Kane, Chief of the External Trade Section. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, 
Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1949 


Leading Developments 


Canada again had a successful trading year in 1949 in 
spite of the unfavourable international economic environment 
which has persisted since the war. The total value of exports, 
$3,022.5 million, was second only to the record peacetime 
value set in 1948, and imports established a new value record 
reaching $2,761.2 million. The total value of Canada’s foreign 
trade during the year also reached a record high at $5,783.7 
million. 


The prices at which foreign trade was conducted in 1949 
were, on the average, slightly above those of 1948. On a 1948 
base the export price index for the year was 103.1, that for im- 
ports 103.2. There was thus little change in Canada’s terms 
of. trade in the year as a whole, although the terms of trade 
weakened noticeably in the last quarter of 1949. Volume move- 
ments were mixed, but were also small, the volume index for 


total exports declining by 5.6%, that for imports increasing 
by 1.5%. 


The value of Canada’s trade with both her leading trading 
partners, the United States and the United Kingdom, increased 
in 1949 with respect to both exports and imports. The adverse 
balance of trade with the United States was larger than in 
1948, when imports were more restricted by the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation controls, but remained smaller than 
that of any other post-war year. The favourable balance in 
trade with the United Kingdom increased slightly, but remained 
about the same proportion of total trade with that country. 
Trade with many other countries fell off in 1949, however, and 
Canada’s favourable balance with countries other than the 
United States and the United Kingdom declined by about one- 
quarter. 


TABLE I, Leading Developments in Canadian Trade 


Calendar Year 


Percentage Change 


1947 1948 1949 1947-49 1948-49 
Value of Trade: $000,000 
2,114.9 3,075.4 2,993.0 +) is, — 2.7 
36.9 34.6 29.5 — 20.0 aoe Cer) 
PA ee) 2,636.9 Ag Ollie A 8 ee 5) a awe teed 
5,380. 7 5, 747.0 Pt kod ina | + red + 0.6 
PIT AMORD ALAN COsceccceesevereccecececestsocces sseepccocseoeeteeeesssteccase. + 237.8 + 473.1 + 261.2 + 9.8 - 44.8 
Price Index : 1948= 100 
Soncdiceha ida Oe Be Sell RE RO pone ee a 91.6 oe 103.1 + 12.6 rere! 
UIMNOTUS ce case cs accesses spcusseoue ce Swevessiseusspuusscesetocssssebcsenecsesee 85.0 100.0 103.2 “int a lig (e3} + gee 
Volune Index : 1948= 100 
IDOMESUICUEIXDOTES, scsuicescuvseceesscccssces Pee scursmendcersensssesssiena 98.5 100.0 94.4 - 4. = +5. 
110.9 100.0 LOIS = 8. + 1 


Intra-Year Movements 


The annual data, however, conceal important divergenciesin 
trade movements in different parts of 1949. Canadian exports 
reached their postwar value peak in the last third of 1948, after 
the removal of the embargo on exports of slaughter cattle and 
fresh beef to the United States. The then existing meat shortage 
in that country, combined with generally good markets in the 
United States and elsewhere for other leading Canadian exports 
together raised to $917 million the value of Canadian exports 
in the last quarter of that year, a peak not reached in any other 
postwar quarter. Imports reached a postwar peak in the last 
quarter of 1948 and the first quarter of 1949, aided by strong 
export markets and a high level of domestic demand, 


In the first half of 1949 the trend of both exports and im- 
ports was slowly downward, although both were above the 
value levels achieved in the first half of 1948. On the export 
side the business readjustments then in progress in the United 
States caused some weakening in demand for such items as 
lumber, wood pulp and several base metals. A poor catch 
restricted exports of fishery products, and the asbestos strike 
caused a serious reduction in exports of that important commo- 
dity in the second quarter. European markets were again pro- 


ducing for themselves many of the commodities they had been 
forced to import in the immediate postwar period. On the import 
side, the reconversion demand for machinery and equipment 
had generally passed its peak, and the postwar backlog of 
demand for many consumers’ goods, especially textiles, had 
been considerably reduced. However, the easing of the Emer- 
gency Exchange Conservation Controls, especially the April 
relaxation of those affecting fruits and vegetables, and the 
earlier relaxation of those affecting tourist purchases, con- 
tributed to the maintenance of a level of imports well above 
that of early 1948. 


In the third quarter of 1949 the serious international ex- 
change crisis which had been aggravated by a reduction in 
United States imports contributed to a further and more rapid 
fall in Canadian exports to all countries, And Canadian ex- 
ports to the United States fell sharply as inventories there 
were reduced during the business readjustment. The coal 
strike and other labour disturbances in that market also con- 
tributed to decreased sales. Canadian imports likewise showed 
a further decline in this period, due in part to uncertainty as 
to the outlook. 
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After the currency readjustments of September the trade 
atmosphere improved, and Canadian exports to the United 
States, aided by business recovery in that market, expanded 
rapidly, reaching a seasonal peak in November. Exports to 
the United Kingdom and to several overseas markets declined 
somewhat due in part to the higher prices now facing buyers 
in those countries. However, the overall decline in exports 
which had been in progress throughout the year was retarded 
considerably. Imports continued to decline in response to 
the lower demand for materials on the part of exporters and 
in response to the pressure to clear inventories built up 
before the currency readjustments. However, they remained 
close to the previous year’s high levels for the last quar- 


ter. 


Price movements were similar to value movements in the 
greater part of the year. The average level of export prices 
declined slowly but steadily from a January index value of 
106.7 (on a 1948 base) to a September value of 100.0. The re- 
sult of devaluation was to raise the average level of prices 
by about half the amount of the previous declines; the October 
index stood at 102.9, and that for December was almost un- 
changed at 103.7. This rise was due to the high proportion of 
Canadian exports sold in United States markets; for many 
of these products United States prices were not significantly 


affected by devaluation and the Canadian export price is 
largely determined in the United States market. 


The movement of import prices was similar except that the 
peak was reached in April at 104.6. A decline to August 
followed when the index stood at 100.9. The September index 
reached 101.4 and the index continued to rise to a value of 
107.2 in December. Movements of import prices for individual 
commodities after devaluation were generally more homo- . 
geneous than those of export prices; due to the dominant 
weight of the United States as a source of jmports a majority 
of the import prices moved toward the pre-devaluation price 
plus the exchange differential, and at about the same rates. 
The chief exceptions to this trend were textiles and pottery, 
both of which are bought chiefly in the United Kingdom, and 
whose prices were therefore affected by the devaluation of 
sterling. 


Volume movements are more difficult to describe with 
certainty. The volume of exports tended downwards until, and 
shortly after, devaluation; at mid-year the volume of exports 
was 5.9% below that of 1948, although higher prices had main- 
tained the value level. The import volume was 9.7% above the 
1948 half-year volume in June, but seems to have declined 
thereafter. After the currency readjustments the volume of 
many exports and imports tended to firm somewhat, aided by 
both seasonal factors and reviving United States demand. 


International Background 


Canada’s favourable trade record in the post-war period 
has been achieved in spite of highly adverse conditions in 
the world economy. At the end of the war many nations which, 
in the inter-war period, had had either an approximate balance 
on their current accounts or were repatriating sufficient 
capital invested abroad to balance sizable current account 
deficits, found themselves in an unfavourable balance of pay- 
ments position. The industrial structure of Europe had been 
badly dislocated by the war; industries had been destroyed or 
were in need of considerable reconversion before peacetime 
production would be possible. And many of these countries, 
especially the United Kingdom, had been forced to liquidate 
sizable foreign investments in the process of financing the 
war, Many had also built up large debts abroad. In Latin 
America a higher level of consumer income than had been nor- 
mal before the war had produced an unprecedented demand for 
imports which was accentuated by a backlog of wartime de- 
mand. Asia remained in a relatively disturbed condition with 
civil war in China and internal strife in Burma, as well as 
serious disturbances in Indonesia, Indo-China and India. And 
other countries, accustomed to trading with nations now suffer- 
ing balance of payments difficulties found these difficulties 
reflected in their own international accounts. 


Inconvertibility of currencies was the result of this un- 
precedented dislocation of trade. Convertibility had not been 
expected in the immediate post-war period when imports of 
many countries were swelled by exceptional emergency needs 
for food and clothing and for the basic materials of reconstruc- 
tion. But recovery from the effects of war has been a much 
slower process than was generally anticipated, and the perma- 
nent institutions conceived at Bretton Woods in 1944 have not 
been sufficient to manage the post-war situation. 


In the immediate post-war period Canada made numerous 
loans abroad with the long run aim of restoring and developing 
trade with the recipient countries, But by 1947 the mounting 
Pressure on Canada’s own exchange reserves limited Canada’s 
ability to continue such lending, and in November of that year 
it was necessary to impose emergency exchange conservation 
measures to protect this country’s reserves of gold and United 
States dollars. The European Recovery Programme of the 
United States, set in motion in April 1948, did much to retard 
the deteriorating exchange position of European countries, 
their dependencies, and their trading areas, and Canada bene- 
fited both from direct purchases made in this country under the 
programme and from its ameliorating effect on the general ex- 
change situation. The European Recovery Programme, however, 
was not sufficient to maintain the then existing exchange 
structure and permit convertibility of currencies, and total 
purchases in Canada by countries receiving aid declined. 


The business readjustments which took place in the United 
States during the first half of 1949 further weakened the struc- 


ture of international exchange rates due to the contraction in 
American imports from overseas countries which it induced. In 
the third quarter of the year the rapid deterioration of many 
countries’ exchange positions was accentuated by a loss of 
confidence in the existing exchange rate structure and an un- 
willingness to transact business at those rates. However as 
during the preceding year the greater part of many countries’ 
exceptional postwar needs for food and clothing had been 
filled there was now less reason for them to maintain their 
existing favourable exchange rates. On September 18th the 
United Kingdom devalued the pound by 30.5% relative to the 
American dollar and the next day the value of the Canadian 
dollar was reduced by 9.1% relative to this same currency. 
Most of the sterling area and ‘‘soft currency’’ countries also 
devaluated their currencies, while most South American repub- 
lics, countries of the Russian trading area, Pakistan, Switzer- 
land, Turkey and a few other countries generally maintained 
their currencies at the old par with the United States dollar, 


The immediate general result of the currency readjustments 
of September was to improve the trade environment. Lack of 
confidence in many currencies and anticipation of devaluation 
had hampered trade severely, especially in the summer of 
1949, and these adverse influences were largely removed by 
this action. The competitive position of the devaluing coun- 
tries, especially in the United States market, was improved, 
and with the return of something approaching competitive con- 
ditions in the world market for the first time since the war this 
was a factor of importance. While the statistics for the last 
quarter of 1949 can offer no conclusive evidence of the results 
of devaluation due to the time-lag necessary for trade and the 
price system to become adjusted to the new conditions, the 
tendency seems to have been for the exchange position of the 
countries which have devalued to improve. This tendency was, 
of course, reinforced by the improvement in American business 
(and consequently in imports) during the latter third of 1949. 


Certain other influences also threatened or affected ad- 
versely Canada’s trade position in 1949. The growth of agri- 
cultural commodity surpluses in the United States, together 
with the clause in the European Recovery Act prohibiting the 
use of American aid to purchase outside the United States 
commodities declared surplus in the United States, placed 
some Canadian products at a disadvantage in overseas mar- 
kets. Special arrangements had to be made to permit the 
resumption late in the year of E.C.A. financing of shipments 
under the Anglo-Canadian wheat contract. The long coal strike 
in the United States and the shorter but still severe steel 
strike adversely affected American demand for some base 
metals and probably for consumer goods and goods in general 
as well. And particularly in the third quarter American pur- 
chases from Canada reflected the influence of business re- 
adjustments, 
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The continuation and spread of quantitative and exchange 
type trade restrictions, in considerable measure the result of 
the world exchange crisis, is a particularly severe barrier to 
the expansion of Canadian overseas trade. The midsummer 
1949 decision of the sterling area Commonwealth countries to 
strive for a 25% reduction in their purchases from the dollar 
area was perhaps the most threatening development of this 
type. Even in the last half of 1949 some results of this decision 
were evident in Canada’s trade with South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, and some further contraction of sales to 
sterling countries may be expected from this cause. However, 
Canada’s continued expansion of sales to the United States, 
together with the improving world exchange situation should 
largely compensate for these losses. 


The continuation of negotiations towards the reduction of 
trade barriers, together with the somewhat improved exchange 
situation, are among the more favourable international develop- 
ments of 1949 for Canadian trade. The Annecy trade conference 
resulted in further reductions in tariffs both by the United 
States and by overseas countries. While Canada was unable to 
negotiate directly with the United States at this conference 
several concessions gained by other countries should prove of 
benefit to Canadian trade. Tariff concessions, together with 
Canada’s increased exports to the American market and the 
more favourable competitive position resulting from devalua- 
tion, are among the factors which have facilitated the relaxa- 
tion of the Emergency Exchange Conservation Controls in 
1949, 


Trade and the Domestic Economy 


Economic activity in Canada remained high throughout 
1949, This experience is in sharp contrast to that of the United 
States. In that country business readjustments which began in 
the late winter and early spring of 1949 caused a considerable 
reduction in overall economic activity. As noted in the pre- 
vious section of this chapter this recession had widespread 
effects on trade and the exchange rate situation. Not until the 
fall did the American economy recover from this setback; then, 
however, the recovery was reflected in increased United States 
imports to replenish inventories and supply the increased in- 
dustrial activity. 


The stability of the Canadian economy in the face of the 
American recession is worthy of some note. Business connec- 
tions between the two countries are strong, and together with 
their close trading relations this has tended to keep business 
conditions in Canada generally in line with those in the United 
States, In 1949, however, Canadian prosperity was supported 
by a high level of capital investment, by equalization pay- 
ments by the wheat board, and by a reduction in taxes and re- 
funds of compulsory savings. These were more than sufficient 
to offset the small decline which occurred in exports in the 
year, and the Gross National Product reached the record level 
of $15.9 billion, a 3.1% increase over 1948. 


This does not imply that the close relation between foreign 
trade and domestic economic activity in Canada has been 
broken. This relation is inherent in the structure of the econ- 
omy. Canada is a land of sizable resources and possesses far 
more first class wheat land, forests, mineral deposits, fish- 
eries and water power resources than the Canadian market 
alone could absorb the products of. These resources are also 
to a considerable extent specific, that is they can be used 
only for one or for a very narrow range of uses, If these resour- 
ces =72 to be utilized on their present scale, and if the Cana- 
dian population is to enjoy the standard of living which effi- 
cient exploitation of these resources has made possible, then 
a great proportion of their products must be sold abroad. And 
because of the regional nature of the Canadian economy not 
only must exports in general be at a high level, but exports of 
each of many regional staples must remain high if local diffi- 


culties are not to develop. Even Canada’s manufacturing in- 
dustry depends to some extent on an export market in order to 
obtain the economies of large-scale organization. 


In 1949 few of Canada’s exportable surpluses were not 
absorbed by the export market. There was some decrease in 
demand for lumber, wood pulp and other forest products. How- 
ever, exports of forest products as a whole and activity in the 
forest industries remained at a high level, although the region- 
al incidence of some export declines was more severe. The 
apple industry, too, encountered some difficulties due to the 
wiping-out of the greater part of the United Kingdom market by 
post-war exchange difficulties. However, apple exports to the 
United States have been at a much higher level than before the 
war, and more of the crop is today marketed domestically than 
at that time. 


Imports, as well as exports, are essential to the Canadian 
economy. Soil and climate prevent the production of many 
foodstuffs and agricultural raw materials in Canada. Not all 
minerals are found in Canada, therefore many — and especially 
fuels — must be imported. And many needed processed and 
manufactured goods are not produced in Canada or are produced 
in insufficient quantities to satisfy demand. 


There is thus a close relationship between the level of 
Canada’s foreign trade and her domestic prosperity (though the 
relationship between small year-to-year movements in measures 
of these magnitudes is less close). The size of Canada’s 
national income (and of incomes of individual Canadians) is 
closely related to the value of our exports, since most Cana- 
dians either produce in part for sale abroad or produce in part 
for those whose incomes are dependent on foreign sales. In 
1949 domestic exports accounted directly for just under one- 
fifth of Canada’s Gross National Product. There is a similar 
close relation between imports and prosperity ; when consumer 
incomes are high, when investment is high, when exports are 
high, then there is a greater demand for imports in Canada for 
use in production and consumption. Basically it is these fac- 
tors that have induced the steady post-war expansion in 
Canada’s imports, 


TABLE II. Foreign Trade in Actual and Constant Dollars 


1947 


Current Dollar Values: 


Domestl eykixportsicecssseeeereet sceree rs SS Son DONC ASAD HONS 

RE-EXPOrtSiccccesssssees ieeRersseRe Sore E Shs perieeeseye sone rs es re 
Imports..,,... eeuatseeeeniseepesp teresersanscess RS OE 
Total Trade....,, SRSA oon SER AnANNOAS HANNE soinaNdcHe ASSN AAAS gHBNe Sonn 


Price Index: 


DOMESLICIOXDOILSs.pairareesertor tens rssessor veers tes Pivetteretdstiaaanre 
Imports..,... peeve, ERSNRerasteneres waxes San shuessAexanerenseer oases Ab E56 0 


Constant Dollar Values: 


Domestic Exports....... SponCononae Behar tanees paaadee? SOO OORM OO 
RE-EXDOFSiveg ee csssensssoeres eer eo oreveryecceees pbsneeTaSs eRMIMERSe RFS 
Imports..... pone 
MOtal ITAGC ccrscsssses Aanondnespsnny nnnte% paQc0NF seencotingy Shinnnntnoon 


1,526, 135 


3,262, 256 


$,000 


2,312, 215 2,774, 902 3,075, 438 2,992,961 

26,951 36, 888 34,591 29,492 

1,927, 279 2,573, 944 2,636, 945 2,761, 207 

4,266,445 5,385, 735 5, 746,974 5, 783, 660 
1948 = 100 

done 9156 100.0 103.1 

76.5 88.0 100.0 103.2 


$,000 of 1948 


3, 029, 36S 3,075, 438 2,902,969 

41,918 34,591 28,578 
2,924, 936 2,636, 945 2,675,588 
5, 996, 223 5,746, 974 5,607, 135 
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In making comparisons between foreign trade and other 
economic magnitudes a constant dollar measure of foreign trade 
is frequently valuable. (Constant dollar values are a measure 
of volume; the volume index in Table | is essentially a con- 
stant dollar value series expressed as a percentage of one of 
the years in the series). Table II presents current dollar 
values for the summary trade totals, the price indexes by 
which these can be converted to constant dollars, and the 
constant dollar conversion. The current dollar re-export values 
were converted to constant dollars by use of the import price 
index; as these goods are exported from Canada in the same 
form in which they were originally imported their price move- 
ments are assumed to correspond to those of imports rather 
than to those of exports. 


While the current dollar value increase in Canadian foreign 
trade is great when compared to pre-war levels — 1949 domes- 
tic export values are 3.6 times those of 1938, import values 
have increased 4.1 times and total trade values 3.8 times —a 
considerable portion of that increase is due to price fluctua- 
tions alone. Both export and import prices have approximately 
doubled since 1938. The smaller increase of the constant 
dollar values reflect this factor; exports are only 1.6 times 
those of 1938, imports 1.8 times, and total trade 1.7 times that 


of that year. Even when the price factor is removed in this 
manner, however, the high level of trade in the post-war period 
when compared to that of 1938,is quite remarkable. 


Differences in year-to-year movements of the current and 
constant dollar series are obvious. In the current dollar series 
the peak year for domestic exports was 1948, for re-exports 
1947, while both imports and total trade expanded steadily 
to 1949. In the constant dollar (volume) series the domestic 
export and re-export peaks are unchanged, but a peak appears 
in 1947 in both imports and total trade. The higher current 
dollar values for these latter magnitudes in 1949 was due 
solely to the influence of price increases which outweighed 
volume movements; in the two export series prices have also 
increased and by about the same amount, but the volume move- 
ments have been sufficient to outweigh the price changes. 


In Table III the current and constant dollar series of Table 
II have been converted to index number form with the year 1948 
as base. The value indexes are presented together with current 
dollar value indexes for Gross National Product, Personal 
Income, and Private Investment in Plant, Equipment and Hous- 
ing, the volume indexes with volume indexes for Industrial 
Production, Railway Revenue Freight Loadings and Railway 
Revenue Freight Ton-Miles. 


TABLE I. Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 


Value Indexes: 


Volume Indexes: 
Domestic MH XPOMULSiesassevecsdeccssdeasceviesvacesadrses cecevecesceesasce . 
EMPOLLA Cs eosvadsadsesaeessenanresrsiner ov eeeescesececcueecenece seeccovovcese 
SPOLAIVUTAC Csucaaessaeacuedsssngerasseadstes cesenseseesaseed sescacpeedacs res 
Industrial’ Production vscissevvevscveedeesseveenees seccoccsee sresccseves oo 
Railway Revenue Freight Loadings .....ccscccccssccrcceesvcsscsceees 


Railway Revenue Freight Ton-miles ........sccceesees Rdsvevaveweeas 


- 1938 1946 1947 1948 


45. 


1949 
1948 = 100 
22 75,2 90.2 100.0 97.3 
.6 73.0 97.6 100.0 104.7 
-6 14.2 93.7 100.0 100.6 
4 11.2 87.8 100.0 103.1 
5 81.3 87.0 100.0 105.1 
-6 51.1 11.2 100.0 106.2 
1948= 100 
8 94.1 98.5 100.0 94.4 
4 95.4 110.9 100.0 101.5 
8 94.8 104.3 100.0 97.6 
3 87.7 96.7 100.0 101.5 
1 87.2 96.7 100.0 95.7 
6 94.0 102.2 100.0 95.2 


1, Private and Public Utility investment only, government investment excluded. 


The increase in the value of trade since 1938 is closely 
comparable with the increase in Gross National Product and 
Personal Income. In 1938 and 1947 the trade index values are 
generally above those for the product and income series, in 
1946 and 1949 they are generally below the latter indices. But 
only in 1949 is there any difference in the direction of move- 
ment —in that year exports decreased somewhat while the 
other series expanded. The investment series (investment, 
like exports, is a stimulus to economic activity) had increased 
less than the trade series until 1947, in 1949 investment con- 
tinued to increase and its increase was sufficient to offset the 
slight reduction in exports, In 1946-48 there was also consider- 
able investment in inventories; this contributed significantly 
to increased production and incomes in these years. 


A close connection between the volume series of Table III 
is also apparent. The decline in the volume of imports and 
total trade from their 1947 level and of exports from 1948 are 
reflected in the decrease in freight loaded and carried by the 
railroads in 1949. Decreased imports of coal in 1949, and de- 


creased exports of wood pulp and lumber, all heavy and bulky 
commodities, were particularly important in inducing the de- 
creases in the freight series. In 1946 and 1947 the greater 
increase in imports than in industrial production was due in 
part to inventory increases; these amounted to $467 million in 
1946, $879 million in 1947, and $646 million in 1948, and a 
significant portion of these values represents imported goods, 
In 1949 inventory accumulation was only $12 million, and the 
need for imported goods in export production was also less. 
As a result there is much closer correspondence between the 
import and production series than in the preceding years. 


In Table IV the trade series are compared with population 
growth. There is a close relation between the size of the 
Canadian population and the amount of trade necessary to 
isaintain its standard of living. While a larger population 
would need more trade, it would probably need less trade per 
capita due to the greater proportion of the products of some 
resources which would be absorbed in the home market, 
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TABLE IV. Foreign Trade and Population 


- 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 


POPU AO ar ansnecissnetaawsscasses ces ec cesiseas apse sesusssess vecune Sasaas 


Current Dollar Comparisons: 
DOMEST CLES XDOTES OM CADLta sescccdecseseccscctectccesesealsens 
TMVOLCS ECG (CADW cccasecsmesucsun/sleanance coals eda nesine AISCOEO 
PPGtale i rade, Pel C AD ItA. scwapecissanveniesissseelavesaeocbieerccsseen 


Constant 1948 Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports: Per Capitaascarccsvessecnccavesecsvesvcass 
BRPOTIS) PERG ON il asc cas sisisseswucwesveeeses’s calssiens\=cenieseee cms 
Total Trade Per Capita........... 


oa ne eaeeescereeeneneees 


Table IV shows that both the value and the volume of 
foreign trade, expressed in per capita terms, have increased 
greatly since 1938. Until 1949 the value of exports per capita 
expanded steadily and there was little decline in 1948 from the 
1947 per capita volume. In 1949, however, both the value and 
the volume of per capita exports dropped considerably. This 
was due only in small part to the lower exports for 1949, the 
greater part was due to Canada’s union with Newfoundland. 
The union swelled Canada’s population by some 325,000 


1, See Chapter VI, Page 54, Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics. 


11,152 12, 307 12,582 12, 883 13,549 
15. bt 187. 88 220.55 238. 72 220.90 
60. 75 156.60 204,57 204, 68 203. 79 
136.85 346.67 428.05 446. 09 426.87 
159. 46 235.14 240.77 238.72 214, 26 
130. 92 204.71 232.47 204. 68 197,47 

292.53 442,71 476.57 446. 09 413.84 


people, yet because a considerable part of the pre-union trade of 
both countries had been conducted with each other little overall 
increase in net Canadian exports could be expected toresult from 
the union!, The sudden jump in the population, together with the 
greater amount of trade now intemal rather than external, ac- 
counts for the greater part of the drop in 1949 per capita exports, 
imports, and total trade. The decline in the per capita volume 
of imports and total trade since 1947, in spite of the value 
increases, also reflects the price factor referred to above. 
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CHAPTER Ii 


LEADING COUNTRIES IN CANADIAN TRADE 


One of the outstanding characteristics of Canada’s com- 
modity trade is the high degree of its concentration by coun- 
tries. This is not a post-war development. In the inter-war 
period 1920-39 a major part of Canada’s foreign trade was 
conducted with the United States and the United Kingdom — no 
less than 77.8% of the total. And in the four post-war years 
1946-49 this average proportion has been 75.0%, rising to 
77.7% in 1949. 


While the overall concentration of Canadian trade in United 
States and United Kingdom markets is now about the same as 


in the inter-war period there has been a considerable change 
in the relative importance of these two markets. In the inter- 
war period the United States took a slightly greater proportion 
of Canada’s exports than did the United Kingdom — 38% as 
against 36% — but in some years the United Kingdom was the 
more important export market. The year 1938, often used for 
pre-war comparisons, is one of these. As a source of imports 
the United States far outweighed the United Kingdom, supply- 
ing some 65% of the total as against some 17%. But since the 
recent war the importance of the United States, both as a sup- 
plier and as a market for Canadian goods, has increased, while 
that of the United Kingdom has considerably diminished. 


TABLE V. Leading Movements in Trade with the United States and the United Kingdom 


Average 
1920-39 


1938 1949 


Domestic Exports: 
IMAG OGSCALES: active ticnasisisinasbidessciadeinesiguinsioedepeeess $,000,000 


% of total 
Mite duKinl SOM cccepeasseccotoerenccwabcnpceesessese $,000,000 
% of total 

Imports: 
RAL OCC L ES ec task sarsisesendbelsestelareisienbviesisennadsiurwed $,000,000 
% of total 
Umiledy RAN ge GOMm les. cccnsssiissislcsoiinmesdec sewsiesesi $,000,000 


% of total 


1,034.2 1,501.0 1,503.5 
37.3 48.8 50.2 
751.2 705.0 
27.1 23.6 
1,974.7 4 1,951.9 
10.7 

307.4 

11.1 


1. Percentages calculated on basis of import total excluding estimated value of Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada, 
2. Exclusive of estimated value of military equipment returned from the United Kingdom. 
3. The drop illustrates the effect of the Emergency Exchange Conservation measures, 


The hasic causes of the concentration of Canadian trade 
with these two countries are well known. To a considerable 
extent the resources and development of the three economies 
are supplementary. Canada produces for export large quantities 
of grains, meats and other temperate climate foodstuffs, forest 
products, minerals, and some manufactures, especially those 
which require cheap hydro-electric power, But Canada must 
import tropical and semi-tropical foodstuffs, many minerals 
such as coal and petroleum, and a great proportion of her 
basic iron and steel, fibres and textiles, and manufactures. 
The United States has a highly developed manufacturing 
economy producing for export, and also exports petroleym, 
coal, semi-tropical fibres, foodstuffs and other agricultural 
products. She has, however, insufficient supplies of many 
minerals and her forests are not adequate to supply her needs. 
The United Kingdom is a highly developed manufacturing 
economy whose only important natural export is coal, and must 
import the major part of her raw materials and foodstuffs. 
These factors determine the basic nature of trade between the 
three countries. 


However, the forces binding the Canadian economy to those 
of the United States and the United Kingdom are not equally 
strong in all directions. Except for some commodities like 
meats, the United States has relatively little need for many of 
Canada’s farm products as these are produced in sufficient 
quantities in the temperate parts of the United States, Yet 
Canada buys a large volume of warm climate agricultural pro- 
ducts in the United States, And while the United Kingdom buys 
a considerable range of Canadian products her own position 
as an exporter of manufactures to the Canadian market is less 
strong than is that of the United States. The influence of the 
parent firms of many Canadian subsidiaries of United States 
companies, the large proportion of Canadian technical men 
who receive some training in the United States, the fact that 
the conditions for which United States products are designed 


are frequently closer to those found in Canada than are those 
for which United Kingdom products are developed, the wider 
circulation of American periodicals and books with their ex- 
plicit and implicit advertising of American commodities and 
standards, all these forces work towards Canada’s drawing a 
major part of her import requirements from the United States. 


Wartime damage and dislocations further weakened the 
position of the United Kingdom in the post-war Canadian 
market. The needs of domestic reconstruction in that country 
and the supplying of markets elsewhere in the world prevented 
the supplying of goods which Canada might have bought. And 
in addition, United Kingdom business contacts in Canada had 
been weakened through the long period of war, when Canada 
had of necessity to concentrate her purchases even more in 
the United States. The result of these factors was that the 
United Kingdom supplied only about 7.5% of Canada’s imports 
in the years 1946 and 1947 while the share of the United 
States approximated 76%. At the same time, the need of the 
United Kingdom and other overseas countries for Canadian 
goods remained high, and prevented an increase in the pro- 
portion of Canadian goods being sold in the American market. 


In the last two years the situation has changed consider- 
ably, and Table V reflects these changes, The United Kingdom 
has made a determined effort to increase the share of the 
Canadian market which it supplies, and despite ifs many post- 
war handicaps has made considerable progress in some lines, 
On the other hand, Canada has endeavoured to reduce the 
proportion of her imports drawn from the United States and 
increase the proportion of her sales there, the latter being 
possible once Europe’s more abnormal needs for Canadian 
goods subsided. But trade with these countries is still far 
from balancing bilaterally, and the size of this unbalance has 
been one of the most important problems facing Canada in the 
post-war world. 
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TABLE VI. Canada’s Position in Trade of Leading Trade Partners! 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics, Values in U.S. $,000,000) 


Canada France 


comm [ai 


Exports (including re-exports): 


Canada Venezuela 


New Zealand 


P Union of 


38.9 40.1 
145.3 120.8 
189.2 125.3 


718.0 118.0 71.8 46.9 
217.0 183.2 168.9 108.7 
224.6 221.7 212.4 117.0 


Exports (including re-exports): 


49.9? 
96.3 


1. All data include merchandise trade only. Newfoundland and Labrador included in values for Canada from April 1, 1949. Countries ranked 
horizontally by 1949 values. 
2. Total for all British India, 


It is interesting to note that Canada, on her part, occupies and taking 16.3% of her exports, (Despite the percentages the 
a leading position in the markets of both the United States balance was unfavourable, United States exports being almost 
and the United Kingdom, In 1949 Canada was again the largest double her imports). Canada was fourth as an export market 
customer and largest supplier of the United States, both by a for the United Kingdom, taking 4.4% of that country’s exports, 
considerable margin, providing 23.2% of United States imports and first as a source of imports, supplying 9.9% of the total. 


Trade of Canada with the United States 


A major trade problem which Canada has had to face in the tries this unfavourable balance grew disproportionately, reach- 
post-war period arises from the size of the negative trade ing $918 million in 1947, no less than 30.3% of our total trade 
balance with the United States. In the inter-war period this with the United States. 


balance was heavily adverse, averaging $167 million or 18.5% 
of Canada’s total trade with the United States. But positive 


balances earned elsewhere could be converted to United States In the past few years much has been done to relieve this 
dollars to set against this deficit. Since the war the problem problem. The Emergency Exchange Conservation controls, 
of inconvertible currencies has prevented such an offsetting imposed in November 1947 when the drain of United States 
process, And in the immediate post-war period, with the United dollars was at its worst, substantially reduced the extra- 
States one of the few available sources of imports and with a ordinary volume of imports from the United States. At the same 
large part of Canada’s exports going to war-devastated coun- time efforts were directed towards increasing Canada’s sales 


TABLE VII, ‘Trade of Canada with the United States, 1947-1949 


Value in $,000 
1947 1948 1949 1947-49 


Percentage Change 


Domestic Exports ............- Sanconnotdocetoosasane: 1,034,226 1,500, 987 1,503,459 + ORZ 

ReSEIXDOMts..cteccsnraccanessaacnazeen snuvataascnoeustoe 22,371 21,198 20,566 - 3.0 

IMD OFS 5. cde dcetvoeveeseeedaneds Gancsessstenassceeaeeay ec 1,974,679 1,805, 763 1,951,860 + 8.1 

Total Trade...... Reticestea seadoncserevettttescevaeee 6 3,031,277 3,327,948 3,475, 885 + 4.4 
— 918,082 — 283,578 — 427, 835 + 
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in the United States market — from $1,034 million in 1947 
these rose to $1,500 million in 1948 and $1,503 million in 
1949, while imports remained below the 1947 total. This drive 
on the United States market was facilitated by an easing of 
Europe’s emergency needs for imports after 1947. 


The results of these efforts have been satisfying. From 
30.3% of the total trade in 1947 the adverse balance fell to 
8.5% in 1948, and even with the relaxation of the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation controls rose only to 12.3% in 1949. 
At the same time Canada’s gold production has risen; net 
exports of non-monetary gold (a potential source of United 
States dollars not included in the trade statistics) increased 
from $99.3 million in 1947 to $138.9 million in 1949. This 
increase has contributed to the easing of the urgent balance 
of trade problem. 


In general, apart from the sizable increase in the import 
balance, the overall results of trade with the United States 


Domestic Exports to the 


Although there was relatively little change from 1948 in 
total domestic exports to the United States in 1949 there was 
a wide diversity of movement among individual groups and 
commodities. Business readjustments and industrial distur 
bances in that country affected some commodities; and in the 
market for other commodities supply and demand were in better 
balance than in the previous year. Then, too, the effects of 
the removal of some export controls in 1948 were felt through- 


in 1949 were little different than those of 1948. Domestic 
exports rose slightly to set a new peacetime value record at 
$1,503.5 million, and while imports were higher than in 1948 
they remained below the record 1947 level. Total trade with 
the United States also set a peacetime record at $3,475.9 
million. Intra-year movements in exports and imports were 
along the lines discussed in Chapter I; spotty reflections of 
American business readjustments in the exports of the first 
half of the year became more general in the third quarter, but 
after devaluation sales in the United States improved con- 
siderably. (Part of this improvement was, of course, due to the 
exchange premium which led to increases of up to 10% in the 
Canadian dollar prices of many exports, but the real improve- 
ment in volume was also substantial). And imports from the 
United States, while high throughout the year, slackened 
somewhat in the last third of the year under the joint influ- 
ence of the American coal and steel strikes and of the de 
valuation-created price increases of American goods. 


United States! 


out the year 1949. Only three of the main commodity groups 
showed an increase over 1948 exports — these were the agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, iron and its products, and 
non-ferrous metals and products groups. The largest individual 
decline was registered by the wood, wood products and paper 
group; nevertheless this group remained first in Canadian 
exports to the United States by a wide margin, accounting for 
47.2% of the total. 


TABLE VIII. Domestic Exports to the United States by Main Groups 1947-1949 


Group 


Value in $,000 


Percentage Change 


1947-49 


1948 1948-49 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products...........ccsseseeeeeeeees 65, 808 139,322 170,637 + 159.3 + 22.5 
ARIMSIS ANC ADUDAL I PrOGUCLS ss ensscsensescesccecssecsececes«asis 94, 130 217, 941 200,566 + 1 - 8.0 
PibresseLextiles ands Products! cassessesescsceseceseosesseecceess 10, 393 17,035 11,180 + .6 - 34.4 
Wood Wood ProductsStand Papersiss. «.sccaecscscssencesesscesess 611,561 154, 937 709,841 + me! - 6.0 
FLONTANC MLSE TOGUCLS te sersansssccestwartacescecceesstersispecdes<ese 57, 466 92,219 108, 735 + oe + 17.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..........scccssssesescceeeeece 100, 269 166, 546 196, 892 te .4 +918,2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products........scccseseseeeeeeeeees 45,112 57,462 52,249 + 8 coe?) a 
Chemicals and Allied) Products, .....ccc.cescsseccccccvececsosves 31,906 33,568 33,359 + .6 - 0.6 

17,583 21, 956 19, 999 + sul - 8.9 


— 


The wood products group not only accounts for the largest 
proportion of Canada’s exports to the United States, it also 
provides the three leading commodities exported to that market. 
These are newsprint paper, which in 1949 accounted for 26.0% 
of domestic exports to the United States, wood pulp, which 
accounted for 9.4%, and planks and boards, which accounted 
for 6.7% of that total. Exports of newsprint paper continued to 
rise in 1949 gaining $51 million over those of 1948, but ex- 
ports of most other commodities in the wood products group 
declined. A reduction in construction activity in the United 
States was largely responsible for the declines of $28 million 
in planks and boards and $5 million in shingles, while lowered 
industrial activity during the business readjustments reduced 
demand for wood pulp, pulpwood, and other products, Exports 
of several products even declined below their 1947 levels. But 
in the last quarter of the year, with the improvement in United 
States business and the price advantages provided by devalua- 
tion, these exports firmed, and in some cases, notably lumber, 
recovered somewhat, 


The animals and animal products group is second in Cana- 
dian exports to the United States and, as in the wood products 
group, exports of this group of commodities to the United 
States declined in 1949. The overall decline here, however, 
was due in part to exceptional circumstances affecting 1948 


exports. When the embargo on exports of beef and beef cattle 
to the United States was removed in mid-1948 that country was 
suffering from a meat shortage. The result of the embargo’s 
removal was an immediate heavy flow of cattle and beef to 
the United States at levels far above the normal seasonal flow. 
In the five months after the removal of the embargo the United 
States bought more cattle and beef from Canada than in the 
whole of 1949. It was this extraordinary volume of exports in 
the fall of 1948 which caused total exports in this group to be 
less in 1949 than 1948; until September 1949 the reverse had 
been true. 


Exports of dairy cattle, poultry and hides and skins to the 
United States also declined in 1949, but those of furs and 
most fishery products rose, The rise in fishery products ex- 
ports, however, seems to have been due solely: to the inclusion 
of Newfoundland’s exports in Canadian statistics for the last 
nine months of 1949. 


Non-ferrous metals and their products were the third most 
important group of Canadian exports to the United States in 
1949, rising $30 million above their 1948 level. Although 
there was some weakening in both prices and demand for base 
metals evident throughout the year, and although the steel and 
coal strikes severely handicapped users of these metals in the 
latter part of.the year, exports of copper, nickel, lead and zinc 


1, See Part II, Tables 11 and 13 for statistics illustrating this section of the text. 
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TABLE IX. Exports of Beef Cattle and Beef to the United States Last Five Months, 1948 and 1949 
(values in $,000) 


SeDPteMbeD...-cccccccccccccccsccscccccsssccscocsscsoosccsces Sjosonnace 
OCtODET....ccccccvccccccccccsccccccccccceccvccccccccscsscccssccoscecs 
November 


December 


PPererrerererrr tierra) 


Perec eee sceee ee seeeecoeeeseesescessoeeceseeeeeeeee 


all advanced over 1948 levels. Only aluminum showed a de- 
cline; exports of this metal in a primary and semi-fabricated 
state falling by $4.4 million, Manufactured items are very 
unimportant in exports of this group of commodities to the 
United States; the bulk of these exports are base metals ina 
primary and semi-fabricated state. The importance of these 
metals is shown by the fact that nickel, copper and zinc rank 
fifth, seventh and eighth respectively in the principal exports 
list, 


Agricultural and vegetable products, the fourth most im- 
portant group in exports to the United States, also showed an 
overall gain in 1949. Grains, crude (synthetic) rubber and 
alcoholic beverages showed the largest increases. Exports of 
seed potatoes also rose, but exports of all seeds taken to- 
gether declined. One significant change not reflected in Ta- 
bles 11 and 13 is in exports of apples to the United States; 
these have averaged about $3.6 million over the last three 
years and have made the United States the largest foreign 
consumer of Canadian apples. 


Cattle, n.o.p. (for slaughter) 
1948 1949 1948 


Beef and Veal, Fresh 


2,570 2,445 
15,279 3,405 7,555 2,805 
11, 833 8,164 6,022 4,060 
12,620 8,123 6,845 5, 230 


4,451 


The most interesting feature of Canada’s exports of iron 
and iron products to the United States is the fact that they 
are predominantly fully manufactured goods. Exports of farm 
implements, machinery and parts amounted to over $70 million 
in 1949, of which over $6 million were tractors and $64 million 
other types of farm implements. Together these items ac- 
counted for 64.6% of this group’s total exports to the United 
States, and farm implements other than tractors were Canada’s 
fourth most important export to that market. Exports of iron 
ore to the United States also increased in 1949; in part this 
probably reflects the inclusion of Newfoundland’s production 
in Canadian statistics as well as the mine developments in 
northern Ontario. 


Tatal exports in the remaining commodity groups declined 
in 1949, although some of the individual commodities, chemical 
fertilizers for example, showed an increase. In one case, 
asbestos, the decline seems to have been due solely to the 
industrial disturbance affecting production in the early part of 
the year. Throughout the latter half of the year the monthly 
exports of this commodity were above the 1948 rate, 


Imports from the United States! 


Imports from the United States rose 8.1% over their 1948 
level in 1949, and increases were recorded for a majority 
of individual commodities. A high level of unsatisfied demand 
in Canada, and improving supplies in the United States of 
many commodities like steel, together with an easing of the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation controls, helped encourage 
this trend. The devaluation of the Canadian dollar in Sep- 
tember, however, altered the situation. The general result was 


to raise the average price level of United States imports by 
about 10%, and this factor tended to discourage purchases 
there. Canadian spending on United States goods declined 
from September in terms of United States dollars, and the 
Canadian dollar value of imports from the United States was 
lower than in the previous year in both November and December, 
This decline was also due in part to the effects of the United 
States steel and coal strikes in the latter months of the year, 


TABLE X. Imports from the United States by Main Groups 1947-1949 


Value in $,000 Percentage Change 
Group 
+ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ........sccccccccccccseccccegeccss 169,727 116, 555 146,372 - 13.8 + 25.6 
Animals and Animal Products ......csccsscccsecscssescccecs bas suicelveuee 57,210 44,209 53, 161 - 7.1 + 20.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products 217,026 111, 246 134,376 - 38.1 + 20.8 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper........... doccsccsenonnesenseneceserses 82,741 67, 375 79, 982 = 333 + 18.7 
MOnANG ItSEPTOGUCES .sncraeneaneeectteers U asseucsdsetcstteccacctentoeee ’ 725,898 713, 127 794,210 + 9.4 + 11.4 
Nonr- Ferrous: Metal'siand Proguets . vccccsscesecesssstcecsevssnes cvencene 120, 333 109, 192 121,818 = a ta) AUG 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.......... dete Lous eaje sioieialaaaa p'siaals . 364, 282 456, 373 383, 633 ae ad - 15.9 
Chemicals’ and Allied’ Products :3.0.0.icsscccccsvececcecceccccctececsace 99,587 106, 060 115, 033 rae yaaye 3) +B a5) 
Miscellaneous Commodities rccsscpsieccesetccncsvencaseccsceeccnencses 137,875 81, 627 123, 273 - 10.6 + 51.0 


1. See Part II, Tables 12 and 14 for statistics illustrating this section of the text. 
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Despite declines in the latter part of the year only one of 
the nine main groups failed ‘to record an increase in the value 
of imports as compared with 1948. In only four groups, how- 
ever, the iron and its products, non-ferrous metals andproducts, 
non-metallic minerals and products and chemicals and allied 
products groups, did the value of imports exceed that recorded 
for 1947. 


The iron and its products group dominates imports from the 
United States almost as much as the wood, wood products and 
paper group does Canadian exports to that country. In 1949 
this group accounted for 40.7% of total imports from the United 
States. Five of the ten leading imports from the United States 
were drawn from this group in 1949, 


Non-farm machinery remained the leading import in this 
group in 1949 despite a 1% decline from its 1948 value. Within 
this rather inclusive item mining and metallurgical machinery 
and business and printing machinery showed increases, the 
former of these increasing by 47.6%. The chief factor in this 
increase was the Alberta oil developments; imports of well- 
drilling machinery and rope for well-drilling machinery from 
the United States increased to $24.0 million in 1949, from 
$15.4 million in 1948, and $6.9 million in 1947. Imports of 
automobile parts and internal combustion engines, tractors 
and parts and farm implements and machinery, rolling mill 
products, and pipes, tubes and fittings also showed large in- 
creases under the pressure of a highlevel of economic activity 
in Canada, and due to somewhat easier supply conditions than 
had prevailed in previous post-war years. The only notable 
case of an item in this group being imported at a much lower 
rate than might be expected is in the case of completed auto- 
mobiles and trucks; these are one of the fewitems still strictly 
regulated by the Emergency Exchange Conservation controls, 


A notable feature of 1949 imports of iron and its products 
was the heavy concentration of imports in the first half of the 
year. At mid-year these stood at $438 million, by the end of 
the year they had reached only $794 million, 9.2% below what 
they would have been had the rate of the first half-year been 
maintained, This difference is much more than would be ex- 
pected from seasonal variations alone. While this may be 
partly due to the increasing importance of farm implements and 
machinery in imports of iron and steel products from the United 
States the greater part of the decline in these imports after 
July must be attributed to the satisfaction or reduction of 
Canadian demand. To this reduction the price increases in 
American goods produced by devaluation may have contributed 
in part, although the decline had set in before devaluation, 
The United States steel strike in the fall also contributed to 
the decline, preventing the usual seasonal rise in these im- 
ports, 


The non-metallic minerals group, which includes the main 
fuels, was the second largest group of imports from the United 
States in 1949. It was also the only main group to show a 
decline from the 1948 import level, though the value remained 
above that recorded in 1947. A major part of the decline is 
accounted for by reduced coal imports. In the first half of 1949 
large stocks of anthracite coal, unused during the preceding 
mild winter, discouraged imports of this variety of coal — from 
$24.5 million in the first half of 1948 these fell to $17.5 mil- 
lion in 1949, which considerably reduced total coal imports 
despite a slight rise (from $51.8 million to $52.6 million) in 
bituminous coal imports. In the second half of the year the 
prolonged coal strike in the United States forced a reduction 
in coal imports — compared with 1948, anthracite imports in 
the second half of 1949 were $24.1 million as opposed to $29.8 
million, bituminous imports only $40.8 million as opposed to 
$75.9 million. 


Imports of the other major fuel, petroleum, from United 
States sources also declined. This decline was due primarily 
to an attempt to shift some of Canada’s oil imports to overseas 
sources, in part due to the reduced need for imported petroleum 
and petroleum products in the Frairie provinces. 


The agricultural and vegetable products group was one of 
those most affected by the relaxation of the Emergency Ex- 
change Conservation controls. After those on fruits and vege- 
tables were relaxed early in 1949 these imports rose sharply, 
and at the year’s end stood respectively $10.5 million and 
$9.2 million above their 1948 levels. Imports of vegetable oils 
also increased sharply due in part to the new market opened 
up in Canada by margarine manufacture; in 1949 Canada im- 
ported 57% of the United States’ total cottonseed oil exports. 


The 1949 return to United States sources of supply for a 
great part of Canada’s raw cotton imports was a major factor 
in increasing imports in the fibres, textiles and products 
group. Other individual increases in imports of this group of 
products from the United States were small, and for several 
products, notably cotton piece goods, declines were registered. 


In the miscellaneous commodities group the chief cause of 
the increase in imports was the relaxation of the Emergency 
Exchange Conservation controls affecting tourist purchases in 
the United States. From only $298 thousand in 1948 these 
soared to $28.7 million in 1949, a sum close to twice the 1947 
level of purchases. Imports of scientific and educational 
equipment also increased over the 1948 level. 


In the other main groups changes were small but generally 
upward in 1949. These reflected less special conditions than 
the continuance of general prosperity and high industrial 
activity in Canada. 


Trends in Trade with the United Sates 


Not since 1882 has Canada imported more goods from any 
one other country than she has from the United States, and 
since about 1920 the United States has normally been Canada’s 
leading export market as well. In the inter-war period Canada 
received 64.7% of her imports from the United States and sold 
38.0% of her exports there, and in this post-war period these 
percentages have been even higher, the long-term trend to- 
wards increasing trade with the United States having been 
accentuated by a lack of other sources of supply and of other 
markets with sufficient Canadian dollars, 


The negative balance which has characterized Canada’s 
commodity trade with the United States also increased sharply 
in the post-war period. Among the more serious factors which 
have so far hampered a permanent solution to this problem are 
the lack of alternative sources of supply and the still pro- 
hibitive United States tariffs on many Canadian export items. 
But as the productive facilities of overseas countries are now 
largely restored the former of these difficulties has been con- 
siderably reduced. And the continuing tariff negotiations in 
which the United States is participating raises some hopes 
that the features of the American tariff which most retard 
Canadian trade may be eliminated, 


The two-way trade in farm implements across the Canadian- 
American border is an example of what can develop in the 
absence of tariffs. In 1949 Canada exported farm implements 
and machinery other than tractors to the United States to 
the value of $63.8 million, and imported commodities in this 
same category from the United States to the value of $58.1 
million, Farm tractors and parts were exported to a value of 
$6.4 million and imported to a value of $115.0 million. In the 
absence of the usual trade barriers the farm implements in- 
dustry in both countries has expanded greatly, and farmers in 
both countries receive the benefits of a wider selection of 
products. 


The September exchange rate readjustments are also likely 
to contribute to the solution of the trade balance problem. In 
varying measure they have reduced the cost to Canada of the 
goods of many overseas countries while increasing that of 
United States goods. While hopes for general currency con- 
vertibility, the only wholly satisfactory solution of Canada’s 
trade problem, are still dim, the outlook at the end of 1949 
with respect to the management of the negative balance with 
the United States is better than has been the case since the 
war. 
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Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


Although the full-year totals of Canadian trade with the 
trnited Kingdom show little change from 1948, intra-year varia- 
tions in this trade, and particularly in imports, have been very 
great. During the first half of 1949 there was a reduction of 
6.6% in Canadian domestic exports to that market and a con- 
siderable increase of 17.3% in imports from that source, The 
net result of these changes was to reduce the adverse balance 
of trade of the United Kingdom with Canada by 21.2%. After 
midsummer, however, Canadian imports from the United King- 
dom fell off due in part to the reimposition of Canadian tariffs 
on certain United Kingdom textiles (these tariffs had been 
temporarily suspended in 1948), in part to price resistance to 
some British goods, and possibly in part to lack of confidence 
in the existing exchange rate structure. At the same time, 
exports to that country remained at a higher than seasonal 


level. The immediate effect of devaluation was to raise the 
cost in pounds of Tnited Kingdom imports from Canada (the 
quantity of these being largely fixed by Canadian dollar con- 
tracts) while reducing the dollar yield of that country’s ex- 
ports. As a result, the trade totals for the year show a 2.6% 
increase in Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom, only a 
2.7% increase in imports from that country, and a 3.2% in- 
crease in the United Kingdom’s adverse trade balance with 
Canada, 

While 1949 trade figures thus show little change in the 
United Kingdom’s trade position with Canada it must be re- 
membered that the favourable effects of devaluation did not 
have time to appear in that year. And when trade is examined 
by commodities several signs of real improvement can be 
noted, 


TABLE XI. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 1947-1949 


DOMESTIC HXDOLUS ce csirca seth cadecuscsesiceaecicnae ces 751,198 


Value in $,000 


686, 914 


Percentage Change 


704, 956 


FUC=BIXDOTUES Noccttwccecaccdcchisncicssdesttieaescattececle cs 2,466 1,783 4,305 + 141.4 
IMPOFtSic. wdeccsncaswaisssatnanvsteedeerecdeedasters tacos 189, 370 299,502 307,450 fei 
Total "Trade. swcsscccesecctcadesvevapessocessscesseesss 943, 034 988,199 1,016,711 See as) 


+ 564,294 


+ 389,195 


+ 401,811 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


The most important overall factor affecting Canada’s 
exports to the United Kingdom is the attempt of the United 
Kingdom to’ reduce her adverse balance in trade with dollar 
countries. This policy, a product of that country’s unsatis- 
factory post-war exchange situation, has forced the maintenan- 


ce of trade controls which have tended to restrict the variety 
of Canadian exports to the United Kingdom, and in some cases 
to reduce the volume of shipments to only token proportions. 
Over the past two years this has resulted in generally decli- 
ning Canadian exports to this market. 


TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom by Main Groups 1947-1949 


Group 


Value in $,000 
1947 1948 1949 1947-49 


Percentage Change 


1948-49 


+ 25.4 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.........sssecseeees 319, 854 271, 923 340,980 

Animats: and /Animal Products: .ccsccscescceesscececsrseeus 150, 863 138,118 72,422 - 47.6 
Fibres, Textiles) and Products... .usecenseesucsererencees 1,560 1,891 1,407 - 25.6 
Wood, Wood Products, and Paper......... ee 136,119 100, 642 84,770 = 15.8 
Tron and its Products........ Nacventoesmietevesene sede cues 215 121 “21,910 22,106 the O59 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products......sccssssssessveeess 98,937 131, 866 147, 892 toate 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products,.......scssseseseees 6, 788 7,683 7,971 = el 
Chemicals and Allied Products........scscsccsesssceesece 8, 085 7,314 5,546 - 24.2 
Miscellaneous Commodities..,....... NeWeeevevees hdewe on T2012 5,568 22,261 + 299.8 


The agricultural and vegetable products group accounted 
for 48.4% of Canada’s total domestic exports to the United 
Kingdom as opposed to 39.6% in 1948, and one commodity in 
this group, wheat, accounted for 39.8% of Canada’s domestic 
exports to this market, as opposed to 28.6% in 1948. The over- 
whelming importance of wheat in exports of products in this 


group reflects the stringent controls imposed on food imports 
by the United Kingdom; in the 1935-39 period wheat repre- 
sented 64.4% of imports in this group as opposed to 1949’s 
82.3%. Exports of other commodities in this group are gen- 
erally less important than in the pre-war period. Apples, for- 
merly a major. export to the United Kingdom. are one commodity 


1. See Part II, Tables 15 and 17 for statistics illustrating this section of the text, 
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particularly hard hit by the British dollar shortage — a con- 
siderable part of 1949’s recorded apple exports to the United 
Kingdom was a gift from British Columbia growers. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals and products to the United 
Kingdom were second in value to those of agricultural pro- 
ducts, Like exports to the United States market these consist 
largely of base metals in a primary and semi-fabricated state 
rather than of manufactured products. Of the leading base 
metals, exports of aluminum, nickel and zinc to the United 
Kingdom increased substantially in 1949, while those of copper 
ana lead declined slightly. Also important in exports to the 
United Kingdom are the platinum metals; that country took 
66.3% of Canada’s total exports of these metals in 1949. 


Exports of commodities in the wood, wood products and 
paper group were also important in 1949, although these gen- 
erally declined from 1948 levels. Flanks and boards, wood 
pulp, newsprint paper and pit props were the leading exports 
in this group, and exports to the United Kingdom of all but 
newsprint declined in 1949. Even the increase in newsprint 
exports to this market is partly illusory; it is due solely tothe 
inclusion of Newfoundland’s exports of newsprint in Canadian 
statistics for the greater part of 1949. Soft currency sources 
of wood products in Europe have to a considerable extent re- 
placed Canada in the United Kingdom market, and these are 
likely to hold or increase their share of the market until the 


exchange problems afflicting Canadian-United Kingdom trade 
are eased. 


The other major group in Canadian exports to the Tnited 
Kingdom is animals and animal products and here, too, de 
clines outweighed increases. Due to insufficient production 
to both satisfy domestic needs and fill the British bacon con- 
tract only 656,000 cwt. of bacon were shipped on the 800,000 
cwt, contract for 1949. From 1948 to 1949 the value of these 
bacon exports fell from $68 million to $23 million. In 1949, 
too, there were no exports of Canadian beef to the United 
Kingdom; in 1948 beef exports early in the year had amounted 
to $7.7 million. Exports of eggs fell from $37 million to $18 
million. The only important increases in the group were in 
exports of cheese and canned fish (all of which was canned 
salmon), and these were far smaller than the many declines. 


In the remaining groups the largest individual change was 
an $18 million increase in Canadian exports of aircraft and 
parts to the United Kingdom, due chiefly to deliveries on a 
contract for new aircraft placed with a Canadian firm. In the 
iron and its products group exports of ferro-alloys and farm 
machinery increased slightly while exports of iron ore, again 
reflecting the inclusion of Newfoundland data in Canadian 
statistics, rose from zero in 1948 to $3.6 million in 1949. Most 
other items in the group declined. Exports of asbestos de- 
creased due to the spring strike and contributed largely to a 
reduction in the non-metallic minerals total. 


Imports from the United Kingdom ! 


While the overall increase in Canadian imports from the 
United Kingdom in 1949 was small, the changing structure of 
these imports gives promise of future increases. In the past 
two years the governments of both countries, with the assist- 


ance of private industry, have been striving to increase Cana- 
dian imports from the UnitedKingdom. And the results of these 
efforts are beginning to show in Canada’s imports of the iron 
and its products group. 


TABLE XIII. Imports from the United Kingdom by Main Groups 1947-1949 


Value in $,000 


Percentage Change 


Group 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..............-+004+ 8,125 
Animals: and “Animal Products. is<..ccweccosagascesececses 5,635 
Rites CexbileS BN. PrOgncts., ccncescmasapssasvasesacsse 91,236 
Wood, Wood Products and Papel...........sceececesercees 2,042 
Trot ONG 16S" PROGUCUSI.. ciacscnenssscccccccsspesessescrosecce 27,514 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..........seseceeseeeees 16,136 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.........sesessseeees 16,651 
Chemicals and Allied Products...........cesssccesscccees 6,360 
Miscellaneous Commodities .......cccesccceceee soccceccee 15171 


In 1949 imports from the United Kingdom of almost all 
commodities in the iron and its products group showed in- 
creases. The largest of these was in imports of finished auto- 
mobiles and trucks; from 16,213 units valued at $16.8 million 
in 1948 these rose to 33,463 units valued at $33.6 million in 
1949, approximately doubling in the one year. Imports of in- 
ternal combustion engines increased from $6.6 million to $9.4 
million, and tractors and parts from $1.9 million to $3.4 million. 
Imports of rolling mill products increased from $1.7 million to 
$5.2 million. The Canadian market for goods in this group is 
large and with the margin of advantage which was created by 
devaluation the United Kingdom should be able to compete 
successfully for a larger share of Canada’s imports of these 
goods. 


Canadian imports from the United Kingdom of what have 
been that country’s principal exports to Canada — textiles — 
declined in 1949. This decline can be attributed to two main 


1948 1948-49 

15, 295 20,807 Ee Be! + 36.0 

9,464 6,201 a .0 - 34.5 
146,392 119,228 tt ae —- 18.6 

3,034 3,101 + .0 + 2.2 
50, 825 81,510 + 2 + 60.4 
20, 774 21,370 + 4 Se WES) 
23, 762 26,639 ots a0 mad 2on! 

6, 787 8,448 + 8 + 24.5 
23, 169 20,145 i 8 - 13.1 


influences. Chief of these is the fact that most of the wartime 
backlog of demand for clothing has now been satisfied in 
Canada, and the market for textiles is therefore somewhat 
smaller than in the recent past. Also important was the re- 
imposition of the Canadian tariff on United Kingdom textiles; 
this had been suspended in 1948 until July 1st, 1949, and this 
suspension was probably important in concentrating Canada’s 
textile imports from the United Kingdom in the first half of 
the year. 


Imports of commodities in four of theremaining main groups 
increased in 1948. In the agricultural and vegetable products 
group the increase was due largely to increased imports of 
canned and preserved fruits and fruit juices, and of alcoholic 
beverages. In the non-ferrous metals and products group re- 
fined platinum metals and their manufactures formed the greater 
part of imports but the greater part of the increase for the 
group was due to larger imports of semi-fabricated aluminum. 


1, See Part II, Tables 16 and 18 for statistics illustrating this section of the text. 
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In the non-metallic minerals group imports of pottery and china- 
ware, plate, sheet and window glass, and coal were up sub- 
stantially, Coal imports were, however, far below the pre-war 
level; in 1938 imports of anthracite and bituminous coal 
amounted to 1,201,000 tons and in 1949 to only 331,000 tons. 
Small increases were widespread in the chemicals group. 


In the remaining two groups imports from the United King- 
dom declined from their 1948 level. In the animals and animal 
products group the greater part of the decline was due to de- 
creased Canadian imports pf whale oil; from $2,936,000 in 


Trends in Trade with the 


In the inter-war period the United Kingdom was a close 
rival of the United States as a market for Canadian products, 
but the exchange difficulties which have hampered that coun- 
try’s trade in the post-war period have forced a large reduction 
in the proportion of Canadian exports now sold in that market. 
And the relative importance of the United Kingdom as an im- 
port supplier has also declined in the post-war period due to 
the wartime dislocation of her trade and to pressure on her 
available good supplies from sterling area and domestic 
sources, This latter factor has greatly hampered efforts to ex- 
pand sales in Canada, 


During the past few years the United Kingdom’s adverse 
trade balance with Canada has been managed with the help of 
Canada’s post-war loans to that country and through the use of 
Marshall Plan aid, Canadian aid, however, was considerably 
restricted after Canada’s own exchange problems became acute 
in late 1947, and the tendency has been for potential uses of 
Marshall Plan funds in Canada to be reduced as the list of 
United States surplus commodities grows. The lessening of 


Other Leading Countries in 


The marked concentration by countries of Canada’s foreign 
trade is emphasized when the percentages of that trade ac- 
counted for by the United States, the United Kingdom, and all 
other countries are compared. The greater part of Canada’s 
trade in all four categories listed in Table XIV was in 1949 
conducted with the United States, the percentages varying 


in 1948 the value of these fell to $263,000 in 1949. In the 
miscellaneous commodities group there was a sizable rise in 
imports of aircraft and parts, but many small declines reduced 
the group total 


One peculiarity of imports from the United Kingdom deserve 
notice. Many of the items recorded as imports are not dollar- 
earners for the United Kingdom but non-commercial trans- 
actions.! In 1949 these amounted to $4,892,000, 24.3% of 
imports in the miscellaneous commodities group and 1.6% of 
total imports from the Jnited Kingdom, 


United Kingdom 


foreign aid has accentuated Britain’s need for a closer balan- 
ce on merchandise trade with Canada. 


Although the immediate effect of the United Kingdom’s de- 
valuation was to reduce the total value of Canadian imports of 
her goods in the latter partof 1949, the volume of these imports 
rose somewhat, and by the end ofthe year increased purchases 
of United Kingdom goods had begun to compensate for their lower 
unit prices as pre-devaluation inventories were worked off and 
had to be replaced. Over the next year devaluation should prove 
a real aid to United Kingdom producers in competing with those 
ofthe United States in the Canadian market, And successful com- 
petition with United States producers is necessary if many 
Canadian imports from the United Kingdom are to increase, 


On the export side the midsummer decision of the sterling 
area Commonwealth countries to reduce dollar imports will 
probably be reflected in lower Canadian exports to the United 
Kingdom and to other countries of the sterling area. This may 
also mean further restriction on the variety of these exports. 


Canadian Trade? 


from 70.7% in the case of imports to 50.2% in the case of 
domestic exports. All countries other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom accounted for only a slightly greater 
percentage of domestic exports and re-exports than did the 
United Kingdom alone, and for only about 1.6 times the amount 
of imports supplied by that one country. 


TABLE XIV. Percentage Share in Canadian Trade of United States, United Kingdom, and Other Countries, 1949 


UWNITEC SUALCS tes ecenecsuveceresseccecressereseteeestecseeauacmnadene 
Unived, Kingdom isscssccoces sn cossvevaccstueeeesearedesusinseresnseree 
OUMETSSey. .ccatscsdssstevewacess cansduscususvesepaseccssoswaspncdssanee 


This residual share of Canadian trade is conducted with a 
wide variety of countries. Only six other countries — the Union 
of South Africa, India, Belgium and Luxembourg, France, 
Australia, and Switzerland — have a share in Canadian domes- 
tic exports exceeding 1% of the total. And only one other 
country — Venezuela — provides more than 1% of Canada’s 
imports, For reasons of space trade with other countries will 
be outlined here for only these seven; however tables 19 and 
20 in Part II itemize the leading commodities in trade with 
Canada’s twenty-five leading export markets and import sources. 


Before examining this trade in detail, however, a few com- 
ments on general developments in trade with other countries 


1, See Chapter VI, Section 3. 


Domestic Exports 


Re- | Reexports Total Trade 


60.1 
17.6 


may be in order. They can be roughly divided into two groups — 
the manufacturing countries of Europe which, like the United 
States and the United Kingdom buy from Canada chiefly food- 
stuffs and raw materials, and supply chiefly manufactured 
goods, and non-manufacturing countries elsewhere which buy 
in addition to these products considerable quantities of manu- 
factured goods while selling to Canada chiefly foodstuffs and 
raw materials. Trade with most of the countries in both cate- 
gories has been hampered by post-war dislocations and ex- 
change shortages and since 1947 exports to them have tended 
to decline. Imports rose until 1948; since then, inventories and 
wartime shortages having largely been made up, they have 
tended to decline, 


2. See Part II, Tables 5, 6, 19 and 20, for statistics illustrating this section of the text. 
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TABLE XV. Trade of Canada with Al} Countries (Except United States and United Kingdom), 1947-1949 


Value in $,000 Percentage Change 


Average 
1920-39 


1947 1948 1949 


Domestic Exports 245,413 


FLC“TIRDOLCS sacerectsecene satecccsacsenecceascccsescsue 1,242 
EMD Ouupiatchinesensdessttaesscescsesecpesvicssdasewses secins’s 147,334 
SHOCALMUPAC Clattesinstes siscisescaesicdsiocaneneeceseseseceses 393,989 


+ 99,321 | + 591,634 


989,478 887,537 784,547 


12,051 11,610 4,621 - 60.2 

409, 895 531,680 501, 897 =! 086 

1,411,424 1,430, 827 1,291, 065 eo vi 
+ 367,467 + 287,271 


There has been considerable year-to-year variation in 
trade with other individual countries. Some — especially Ger- 
many and Italy — had very little trade with Canada in the 
immediate post-war period, and trade with these has shown 
considerable net increases in the last two years. Others — es- 
pecially the countries of eastern Europe — received significant 
quantities of Canadian exports in the emergency relief and 
reconstruction period after the war, These exports, however, 
were chiefly relief goods provided by U.N.R.R.A. out of Cana- 
dian and other contributions, and Canadian exports to many of 
these countries declined with the decline of relief shipments. 
Exports to China were also sizable in the immediate post-war 
period but have declined with the spread of civil war in that 
country. 


Canada’s balance of trade with these countries as a whole 
has been favourable, although an unfavourable balance features 
trade with many of Canada’s principal raw foodstuffs and raw 
material suppliers. It is interesting to note that Canada has 
an unfavourable balance with no leading manufacturing coun- 
tries except the United States and Czechoslovakia. In the 
former case the large quantities of raw materials bought in the 
United States contribute sizably to the deficit, while the de 
ficit in trade with Czechoslovakia developed only in 1949. 


The Union of South Africa is third in rank as a market for 
Canadian exports; in 1949 sales to this market amounted to 
$77.7 million. The chief commodities supplied by Canada were 
railway cars and coaches, wheat, automobiles and trucks, 
planks and boards, and newsprint. It should be noted that 
1949 sales of wheat to this market were exceptionally high — 
South Africa is normally about self-sufficient in wheat — and 
that the heavy sales of railway cars represent the filling of 
an order on which work has been proceeding for some time 
and which is part of that country’s post-war re-equipment, 
Neither of these classes of export can be expected to remain 
high. In addition, the mid-year exchange crisis forced the 
Union to drastically restrict dollar imports after August, and 
the trade restrictions then imposed on all types of import have 
not since been substantially relaxed. Canada, it should be 
noted, imports relatively little from South Africa — the total 
was only $3.7 million in 1949. Canned fruits, alcoholic bever- 
ages, wool, sheepskins, chrome ore and diamonds were the 
chief commodities. 


India was Canada’s fourth export market, with total pur- 
chases of $72.6 million. Like the Union of South Africa, India 
bought large quantities of railway equipment (chiefly locomo- 
tives) and wheat in 1949, and as in the case of the Union 
these sales cannot be expected to remain at their 1949 level. 
Other important exports to India were automobiles, trucks and 
parts, copper in a primary or semi-fabricated state, and news- 
print. India is also an important source of imports, selling 
Canada goods to the value of $26.2 million in 1949. Jute 
fabrics, tea, nuts and carpets and rugs were the principal 
commodities. 


Belgium and Luxembourg, two political units but only one 
customs and trading area, stand fifth as a Canadian export 
market. Wheat was again a leading export to this area — al- 
though here it is a normally recurring export; the other leading 
commodities were flaxseed, lead, barley, canned fish and 
zinc. Sales to Belgium and Luxembourg have been less ham- 
pered by currency problems than inthe case of most countries; 
the Belgian franc is one of Europe’s strongest currencies. 
Belgium has also grown steadily in importance as an import 
source since the war — in the 1947-49 period imports from that 
source have risen from $10 million to $19 million. Steel, cotton 
fabrics, unset diamonds and glass are the chief imports. 


Export trade with France, the sixth market in 1949, has 
fluctuated widely since the war due chiefly to exceptional 
sales of ships. Exclusive of ships, Canada’s exports to France 
were $72.6 million in 1947, $33.9 million in 1948 and $23.3 
million in 1949; sales of ships in these three years were $8.4 
million, $59.0 million and $12.7 million respectively. There 
has thus been a steady decline since 1947 in sales to this 
market of the commodities which are not clearly non-recurring 
exports, Farm implements, crude (synthetic) rubber, and fer- 
tilizers were the chief exports in 1949; France is one of the 
few western European countries normally self-sufficient in 
wheat. Canada’s imports from France have risen steadily 
during the last three years but remain much smaller than ex- 
ports. Fertilizers, lace and embroideries, and alcoholic bev- 
erages (chiefly wines and brandies) are the chief imports. 


Australia stood seventhas an export market in 1949, buying 
Canadian goods to the value of $35.4 million. Automotive pro- 
ducts, lumber, newsprint, machinery, aluminum, and cotton 
textiles were the chief exports to that country. Australia, of 
course, has no need for Canadian foodstuffs, being herself a 
leading world exporter of meats and bread grains, Australia 
also stood fourth as a source of imports in 1949 — just under 
the 1% line; her sales to Canada were valued at $27.4 million. 
Raw wool, raw sugar, raisins and canned fruits were Canada’s 
chief purchases in that country, 


Switzerland was the only other country to buy more than 
1% of Canada’s exports in 1949 — her purchases amounted to 
$32.3 million. Wheat accounted for over half of this total with 
important quantities of aluminum, flaxseed and copper also 
being sold. Switzerland’s sales to Canada were chiefly manu- 
factures: clocks and watches were the most important of these, 


Venezuela is the only country other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom to supply more than 1% of Canada’s 
imports, and of the $91.7 million value of imports from that 
country in 1949, $90.9 million was crude petroleum. Venezuelan 
oil supplies much of the eastern and central Canadian market. 
Venezuela also ranked ninth as an export market, just behind 
Switzerland, taking Canadian goods to the value of $27.7 
million, Ships, wheat flour, machinery and rubber manufactures 
were the chief of these, but sales of ships to Venezuela can- 
not be expected to remain at their 1949 level. 
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CHAPTER Ill 


GROUPS OF COUNTRIES IN CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


The main outlines of Canadian foreign trade become 
clearer if tne intricate details of trade by countries pro- 
vided by the statistics are summarized. This purpose can 
be achieved by grouping together countries having several 
common characteristics. Furthermore, the study of trade by 
country groups provides a basis of comparison for more 
detailed study of tae characteristics of trade with individual 
countries. This chapter will outline some of the main charac- 
teristics of Canada’s trade with European countries, Common- 
wealth countries, and the countries of Latin America in 
1949, 


The use of groups of countries rather than individual 
countries in the analysis of trade is open to certain limit- 
ations. Group totals conceal the fact that trade with individual 
members of country-groups may differ widely in composition 
and direction. Conclusions generally applicable to the group 
as a whole may be specifically inapplicable to many of the 
countries within the group. Generally, the broader the group 
with respect to which trade is analyzed the more likely is 
distortion of the special features of trade with individual 
countries. If the limitations of this mode of analysis are kept 
in mind, however, it can serve a valuable function. 


Trade of Canada with European Countries 


A major part of Canada’s trade with Europe is conducted 
with the United Kingdom. As this portion of that trade has 
been examined in Chapter II the discussion nere will exclude 
the United Kingdom. Commonwealth countries and Ireland will 
also be excluded from this discussion because of the special 
trading and currency relations which prevail among members 
(and some former members) of the Commonwealth, 


There are, of course, both similarities and contrasts among 
individual European countries. All are countries which for 
some centuries have been peopled generally by their present 


occupants and where resources have been in use for thousands 
of years. Generally, they are more densely populated than 
other countries with Caucasian peoples. And, generally, they 
are countries of restricted area and resources as compared 
with Canada. But there are also differences between them. 
Western Europe has considerable industrial development — 
indeed industry is more important than agriculture over most 
of its area, Eastern Europe, on the other hand, is predominantly 
agricultural, And the countries of eastern Europe are, at 
present, generally less inclined to trade with Canada than are 
those of the west. 


TABLE XVI. Merchandise Trade of Canada with European Countries (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) 
by Main Commodity Groups Calendar Years 1947-1949 


(thousands of dollars) 


Group 
1947 


Domestic Exports 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products...........sseceseees 142, 637 114,494 97,479 6,912 9,579 
Animalsvand Animal ProductS t..cccccccccosesccovcescevscs 31, 633 27,105 21,519 6, 685 10,717 5,850 
Fibres, Textiles and Products...............cecceccosssses 5, 747 4,037 2,790 11,112 12,711 21,411 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet........sscccccesssccescccs 19,309 7,241 9,606 3,086 2, 286 Dh rele) 
PPO GANGES ETOOUCES s eeeeicmshoase sass cessceeesesccecces sre 46, 890 21,544 15,512 4,248 10, 132 12,697 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products.........cccccceecsceeees 59,517 53, 690 46,810 9,719 8,123 8,813 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.............+. aietlow'e's 5, 660 5, 619 4,967 6,967 8, 294 7, 633 
Chemicals and) Allied! Products. 2.0... .tsesecscesresiveses 11,781 10, 847 8,065 3,520 Spepl 4,979 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............seessesccvscccscnees 24, 619 72.255 21,260 5) ola 6, 290 9,048 
WOtalMeccarctresracccersrerettimases>seceeesesees stows secensc 347, 794 316, 832 228, 008 57, 567 71, 382 84, 363 
Percent of World Total... 0.0... cc ccsccccccccsnconsesssoes 12.5 2.2 2.7 


Table XVI illustrates the main outlines of trade with this 
group of countries in the last three years. In the immediate 
post-war period production in Europe was disorganized and 
the need for basic foodstuffs and materials for reconstruction 
had to be met by imports. There was little surplus production 
for export. However, steady economic recovery in the past 
three years has done much to reduce the complete dependence 
on foreign supplies, and the supply of goods available for 
export has improved to some degree. The steady decline in 
total Canadian exports to this group of countries and the 
gradual rise in imports from them over the past three years 
reflects this background. 


Changes in the main group totals also illustrate Europe’s 
recovery. In 1947 Canadian exports of agricultural products, 
animal products, wood products and iron products to Europe 


eee |e 


were at a much higher level than in 1949 —it was in these 
groups that the greater part of the sustenance and reconstruc- 
tion goods needed in the post-war period fell. Exports of the 
non-metallic minerals group then contained a higher proportion 
of manufactures than is nowthe case. The recovery of Europe’s 
own agricultural and basic industry has removed the need for 
many of these products; present demand is primarily for basic 
raw materials and a few basic foodstuffs rather than for a wide 
variety of goods and foods. 


The increase in Europe’s supply of exportable goods is 
evident especially in increased Canadian imports of agricul- 
tural products, textiles and iron and steel products. However, 
Canada’s imports from Europe have not yet reached a high 
level and they are still far short of balancing Europe’s still 
heavy purchases of Canadian foodstuffs and raw materials. 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to European Countries (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) by Main 
Groups and Leading Commodities Calendar Year 1949 


Percent of Exports 
to all Countries 


Percent of Kxports 
to all Countries 


Group and Commodity Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..... Rolling mill products). secre cccscssesectessee 
Wheat Automobiles, trucks and parts... 1,584 
Sinha Org me eee SE ca te Flerno-allOySiessassssecaterccinceacsees hee 1,271 
Flaxseed (not for sowing).... R y 
Rubber, crude TYACLOPS ANG DAULSLccaterssccessegracewaases PASH ( 
Barlevigseccstees 
WHE ALITIOUD ccecnkccssnictenetackesicseese sss Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..........- 46, 810 11.0 
Vegetable oils, inedible, n.o.p.......+.- : A 2 : 
; 4 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 11,706 
Loreto and®flaxSeediOll css. <cccccceecee Copper, primary and semicfabricated am 10.772 
BUS ieicdacetsielslssssteos Nickel 8.752 
Rye te LOKel ares Seiideisisleteclateaeeiseieie antici aes - 
Glavenucede Lead, primary and semi-fabricated AOS 5, 0Lo 
Rubber Rederanditines Se Ser oth tures a Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated........ 4,141 
DY igi as as a Non-ferrous ores, metals, n.o.p. (except 
Preciousimetalis)\.s.cweresscseeanscecesrss 3,495 
Animals and Animal Products.............+ : ; 
Hides and skins (except fur)............- Non-Metallic Minerals and Products........ 4, 967 6.7 
BUSH (CAnnedsecce.ceecescescseccttneeesesees Asbestos, unmanufactured...........-..e00 3,531 
Fish,salted, dried, pickled, and smoked 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated Fi ; 
Wish,(seal, whalevOilst.ccesscccececesesses Chemicals and Allied Products .............. 8, 065 11.4 
Fertilizers, chemical.. 1,984 
Drugs and medicines............ 5 1, 798 
Fibres, Textiles and Products............. Synthetic resins and products............. 1,166 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper..........- Miscellaneous Commodities 21, 260 18.2 
Ships SOM wcdvcvcvceewenwewewee aes 15, 885 
WOO DUIbs.crcasecenrtunsccnssetsnececonedense : ; 
Planks and boards n Donations AndveiUUSiesresvessesssonedenaeieness 1,770 
NOWSDIING Sian... canccceccscsscees scarteactese 
Total Domestic Exports to European 
Tron and its Products ............ccceceeceeees COUNTIES ©... cccvccccccccccccsccsces eeseeee 228, 008 7.6 
Farm implements and machinery (except Total of Itemized Commodities.......... 205, 796 
t¥ACtors ‘ANGNPAFES) ir eencccceceeseenaeeene 
Machinery (except farm) and parts...... Percent of Total Exports Itemized...... 90.3 


TABLE XVIII. Imports from European Countries (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) by Main Groups and 


Leading Commodities Calendar Year 1949 


Percent of Imports 
from all Countries 


Percent of Imports 


DiC Up EEar Ce Dn ouiLy from all Countries 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..... 11, 213 Iron and its Products...............+ Anpnacodene 12, 697 1.4 
INDUS toncasewencavccacecenerdsasxse 7 cores Rolling mill products... 3,847 
Fruits, canned and preserved . oo Machinery (except farm) and parts. 1,968 
Cis fruits’ troshiy.. ..<<cscessscseereesnes Scrap iron and steel............... BOODOOOSONC 1,857 
Plants, shrubs, trees, roots, vines.... Balls, bearings and parts nee 805 
WIDES. csevecessccpenees ara aaencscuaneeseencenes Hardware and cutlery....... Rieke aie anon aca meld 698 
BEAN, svevucevestesncnesssnes denis aataecane tyes 
: Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 8,813 5.0 
Animals and Animal Products.............. Clocks, watches and parts 5,523 
Cheese ScesaslecaceeaceildcSoeecscstst sawed canes Tin blocks, pigs, bars........ Balieocasccersen 1,466 
en and fishery products (except fish Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. .. 683 
OLS) \evescvsarse cece csemeveancencceter pene 
Butter .. eaetaines 
Hides And skins (except fur). ae 2 Non-Metallic Minerals and Products........ 7, 633 14 
Furs, dressed, and fur products........ Diamonds, unset..,....... booaioachesd eUee pas 3,158 
Plate, sheet and window glass.. Rares 1,923 
® a meuiles pe Progucks sngioetes oH Chemicals and Allied Products ..............| 4,979 one 
otton piece: ZOOS s.r se scecscodtvcacees , 
Woollen piece goods... 35,400 akira terial ‘ ts 
Wool yarns, WAIDS..evescesets 1,566 Dyeing and tanning materials......... sloeom 
Artificial silk piece goods 1,358 
auncial ark yarn, lortab fibres .. 1, HE Miscellaneous Commodities........ 9, 048 5.7 
arpets and rugs, WOO]...........04+ ee ; , 
acatand embroidery, air 989 Settlers’ effects........cscccecsssescossees ans 2,769 
Musical instruments......... 868 
Lace and embroidery, other se 656 T d rti a 
Silk piece goodS ...sesseses, eae ws 638 Oye eG eos Secs. aaa ane eee 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... oe 2, 720 Total Imports ........ seeislesisleniesioeeiers ais 84, 363 3.1 
Corkwood and products .......... 1,189 Total, Itemized Commodities........,.... 60, 186 


Books, printed ............ ip ee tea 1,039 Percent of Total Imports Itemized ...... 71.3 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE, 1949 oe 


Tables XVII and XVIII are designed to show the chief 
commodities in Canadian trade with Europe and also the 
proportionate importance of trade with Europe in each main 
group in 1949. Commodities are listed by main groups in 
order of value, and the percentages show the proportion of 
total Canadian trade in the given groups accounted for by 
Europe, Group percentages higher or lower than that for 
total exports or imports indicate that in a given group trade 
with Europe is of greater or lesser importance than on the 
average. 


The chief commodities exported to Europe in 1949 (by 
value) were wheat, ships, flaxseed (for oil), and primary and 
semi-fabricated aluminur: and copper. Except for ships these 
are basic foodstuffs or industrial raw materials, and the heavy 
exports of ships, aS was indicated in discussing exports to 
France in Chapter II, are of an exceptional nature, representing 
the post-war rebuilding of “urope’s merchant marine. Because 
of the exceptional nature of these sales the high proportionate 
importance of Europe as a market for exports of the miscella- 
neous commodities group must be discounted; ships in 1949 
accounted for almost three-quarters of total exports in this 
group. The proportionate importance of exports of agricultural 
products, non-ferrous metals and chemicals to E-urope are on a 
firmer basis, Europe is likely to continue to need most of the 
commodities itemized under these headings in the immediate 
future at least. 


Imports from European countries include a very wide 
variety of goods, many of which are imported in relatively 
small amounts. Table XVIII lists 37 commodities — all those 
of which imports in 1949 were $600,000 or more. Yet only 71% 
of total imports from Europe are included. This percentage is 
lower than that obtained in listing the leading imports from 
the United States! and the United Kingdom”, and much lower 
than that obtained in the shorter tables for Commonwealth 
countries? and Latin America‘. 


The leading commodities imported from Europe in 1949 
(by value) were cotton piece goods; clocks, watches, and 
parts; rolling mill products; woollen piece goods; unset dia- 
monds; and settler’s effects. With the exception of the latter 
item which is non-commercial and represents no receipt of 
foreign exchange by Europe, all these are products of European 
industry.Even the unset diamonds item is not a raw material — 
these stones have mostly been cut by European craftsmen and 
their value considerably enhanced in the process. 


But while industry provides the greater part of Canada’s 
imports from Europe, agricultural products are also important. 
Southern Europe has a sizable fruit-growing industry, and this 
provides fresh citrus fruits, canned fruits, and wines and 
brandies. The dairy industry is important in parts of Europe 
and Canada imports specialty cheeses from several countries. 
There was also a sizable import of Danish butter in the early 
part of 1949 to ameliorate a seasonal shortage in Canada. 


Trade with Europe and the O.E.E.C. 


The outstanding feature of Canada’s trade with Europe in 
the post-war period has been its extreme lack of balance. As 
in the case of the United Kingdom the size of this unbalance 
was due to a combination of heavy reconstruction needs for 
imports and the wartime destruction of export capacity, And 
as with the United Kingdom the reduction of this unbalance 
has been of prime concern to European countries. 


In the immediate post-war period Canada granted loans to 
many European countries. The long-run aim of these loans was 
to develop trade with these countries by aiding their recovery 
from wartime damage. But the post-war drain on Canada’s own 
reserves of United States dollars prevented any new loans 
being granted after 1947, although drawings on some of the 
original credits continued in 1948. 


TABLE XIX. Merchandise Trade of Canada with O0.E.E.C. Countries Compared with Other European Countries 
1947-1949 


751,198 
66.7 


Unibed KAN SdOM ss siscaccesscewssccssace $,000 
% of total! 


323, 146 
20/00 


QUREHIOVENSE! Cs coctsssbecnechescecsss $,000 
% of total! 


51,432 
4.6 


Other Europe .......... Baseeeenie: malceee $,000 
% of total! 


1. Total of all EHuropean countries and Turkey. 


In 1948 the United States set in motion its European Re- 
covery Programme, the first real attempt at an overall solution 
of Europe’s dollar exchange shortage. The aim of the pro- 
gramme was to provide European countries with the exchange 
needed to facilitate the reconstruction of their economies in 
order that they might be independent of foreign aid by 1952, 
As part of this programme the United States has attempted to 
encourage co-operation among the European countries in 
solving their common economic problems, 


Even betore the European Recovery Programme began the 
western European nations had set up a Committee of European 
Economic Co-operation to assist in the joint planning of some 


1, Part II, Table 12. 
2. Part II, Table 16. 
3. Table XXIII. 
4. Table XXVI. 


1948 1949 


1949 
704, 956 189,370 299,502 307, 450 
73.4 75.8 80.5 78.2 
243, 692 53,380 64, 936 76,433 
25.4 21.4 17.5 19.4 
11,730 6,947 7,600 9,229 
1.2 2.8 2.0 2.4 


aspects of their recovery. In April 1948, the month in which 
the Economic Co-operation Administration (the United States 
executive body charged with administering European Recovery 
Programme funds) began to operate this Committee was esta- 
blished on a more permanent basis as the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation®. Participating in it were all 
the nations which have since received aid under the E.R.P., 
together with Switzerland. 


The difference between those European countries which 
became members of the O.E.E.C,. and those which did not, 
with respect to their imports of Canadian products, is illus- 


5. The members of the O.B.E.C. are Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the Western Zones of Germany, and Trieste. 
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trated by Table XIX.In 1949 domestic exports to non-O.E.E,C, 
countries in Europe were only 1.2% of all domestic exports to 
Europe and Turkey — in 1947 they had been 4.6%. Exports to 
European countries in general were lower in 1949 than in 
1947, but those to non-O,E.E.C. countries have declined almost 
four times as fast as those to O.E.E.C. countries. In part this 
decline is artificial, since most of the non-O.E.E.C. countries 
have purchased only small amounts of Canadian goods since 
the war. The relatively large exports to these countries in 
1947 were chiefly relief and reconstruction goods financed by 
the contributions of the Canadian and other governments to 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
and the decline since that time is due largely to the cessation 
of these shipments. But the severe dollar shortage from which 
these countries have suffered has been an important factor in 
preventing the development of any considerable Canadian 
export trade to their markets, and in most of these countries 
government policy has aimed at reducing dollar iniports. (The 
general decline in exports to Europe is, as has been pointed 
out, due in large measure to the easing of emergency needs 
for many goods normally produced at home or obtained from 
non-North American sources), 


It is also interesting to note that non-O.E.E.C. countries 
have so far approximately maintained their relative position 
in Canadian imports from Europe. They have been forced to 
try to Close their ‘‘dollar gap’’ immediately, and besides re- 
ducing purchases fromCanada this has meant strenuous efforts 
to sell goods in the Canadian market. However, they have not 
yet succeeded in achieving this aim. 


Table XX provides main group data on Canada’s domestic 
exports to, and imports from the O.E.E.C. countries (except 
the United Kingdom) over the last three years. The chief 
differences in the behaviour of trade with this group of coun- 
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tries and with Europe in general (Table XVI) are in the slower 
decline in exports to these countries and in the groups in 
which declines are most evident. Exports of agricultural 
products to O.E.E.C. countries have declined less than to 
Europe in general (the O.E.E.C, countries are generally less 
agricultural than other European countries) and exports of 
animal products have expanded somewhat since 1947 rather 
than declining. Exports of non-ferrous metals to the countries 
included in Table XVI have declined steadily since 1947, 
those to O.E.E.C. countries firmed in 1949 to slightly above 
their 1948 level. The import group totals in Tables XVI and 
XX are more similar than are the export group totals, but the 
more rapid expansion of imports of agricultural and vegetable 
products from all Europe than from O.E.E.C. countries alone 
reflects the lesser industrialization of the non-O.E.E.C. 
countries. 


The weakened exchange position of the O.E.E.C. countries 
which has resulted from their inability to balance their dollar 
accounts in the post-war period led a majority of them to 
participate in the exchange rate readjustments begun by the 
United Kingdom on September 18, 1949. All but Switzerland 
and Turkey devalued their currencies to some extent, and of 
them only Italy failed to adjust its exchange rate by a greater 
margin than did Canada. The general result of devaluation 
should be to increase the price competitiveness of these coun- 
tries’ goods in the Canadian market and thus to stimulate their 
sales in Canada. While no clear tendency towards increased 
Canadian imports from O.E.E.C, countries was evident in the 
latter months of 1949 the time was too short for adjustment to 
the new trade environment to be complete. If the hoped-for 
results are achieved the trend of the past three years towards 
greater Canadian imports from these countries should be 
decidedly accentuated. 


TABLE XX. Merchandise Trade of Canada with O.&.E.C. Countries! (Except United Kingdom) by Main Commodity 
Groups Calendar Years 1947-1949 


(thousands of dollars) 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


Group 

146, 916 

Animals and Animal] Products.....cccccccccsscece 15,488 
Fibres, Textiles and Products.......seccscscsses Behe) 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper....cccccccsesece 24, 364 
43, 092 

5 52,470 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products......ssee0« 5,247 
Chemicals and Allied Products.....sccccccccesse 9,769 
Miscellaneous Commodities ........cccceccccceees 20,486 


MOtal seecccecsses 


eee terme eererereereseeceeserseseees 


323, 146 


Percent Of World Total..........scccccesescesees 11.6 


114,324 
23, 423 
3,464 
9,656 
21,634 
45,539 
5,230 
9,914 
71, 008 


304, 192 


9.9 


1948 
109, 914 7,419 8,772 10,528 
19,631 6,415 10,685 5,739 
2,418 10,918 10, 294 17,272 
12,516 2, 086 1,577 2, 068 
19, 836 4,200 9,951 12,270 
46,281 8,615 
5, 086 6,818 
6,917 4,975 
21,093 8,150 
243, 692 76,433 
8.1 2.8 


1. The countries included in this table are; Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal (Including Azores and Madeira) Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 


Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth 


The countries of the Commonwealth are diverse in size, 
in settlement, in resources, in climate, in their economic 
structures. But they form a useful analytical group for several 
reasons. In the first place they are bound together, and to 
Canada, by political associations and by still significant 
tariff preferences. All (except Canada) are members of the 
sterling exchange bloc, and all are plagued by the post-war 
dollar shortage and the resulting need to reduce imports from 
dollar countries. At the same time many are engaged in invest- 
ment progranmes and have been able to buy many needed 
goods only in the dollar countries. 


In the following discussion of trade with Commonwealth 
countries the United Kingdom is again excluded from the 
group. Included is Ireland which, though no longer a member 
of the Commonwealth, still retains most of the special trade 
relations possessed before leaving the Commonwealth and 
which is a member of the sterling group of countries. 


Over the last three years the basic trend of Canadian 
exports to Commonwealth countries has been downwards, 
although in 1949 it was raised above the 1948 level by certain 
exceptional exports in the agricultural and vegetable products. 
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TABLE XXI. Merchandige Trade of Canada with Commonwealth Countries! (Except United Kingdom and Newfound- 
land) and Ireland by Main Commodity Groups Calendar Years 1947-1949 


(thousands of dollars) 


Domestic Exports Imports 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 81,225 56,891 79, 718 75, 894 TOD s oud 122,045 
Animals and Animal Products ...........ceeeeeees 32,374 24,191 19,563 8,553 8, 776 3,551 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..............ee00% 23, 164 15,169 6,278 51,230 48,661 32,904 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper...........see00+ 75,295 52,134 44,127 481 664 345 
ANG MF ANG GS; PrOGUCtS Marte cess cae sscsesesessaedesic 85,695 87, 831 104,338 921 1,501 619 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products............... 20,659 21,607 14,357 13,528 14,916 16,681 
Dold 4,653 3,649 3,384 11,965 7, 782 

14, 854 10,154 7,885 525 528 778 

14,345 12,756 20, 922 1,046 1,142 Pest 

Potaliiccscccavcesscteetons toss sees sosmecasesecas ai 352, 922 285, 386 300, 838 155, 563 193, 472 185, 861 
Percent of World Total............... Risteisesientces 12.7 o0S 10.1 6.0 7.3 6.7 


1. Commonwealth countries includes only countries that were in the Commonwealth in 1949. 


iron and its products and miscellaneous commodities groups, 
chiefly wheat, locomotives and railway equipment, and ships, 
respectively. In the latter months of 1949 this trend was more 
obvious than in the earlier months of the year’, as the ex- 
ceptional shipments declined and as the restrictions on dollar 
imports decided upon at the midsummer Commonwealth Con- 
ference came into effect in some of the dominions. In the main 
groups the export declines have been most marked in the 
fibres, textiles and products, chemicals and allied products, 
wood, wood products and paper, non-ferrous metals and non- 
metallic minerals groups. 


On the import side there has been considerable improve- 
ment in Commonwealth sales to Canada since 1947, although 
some declines took place in 1949. These were due in part to 
the reduction of war-created backlogs of demand, in part to 
the disruption of the jute trade, and in part to the exchange 
uncertainties preceding the September exchange rate readjust- 
ments. There has been, however, Some substantial improvement 
in the year. Particularly noteworthy is the transfer to Common- 
wealth sources of supply of a great part of Canada’s sugar 
imports in 1949 which caused a substantial rise in imports in 
the agricultural products group. 


TABLE XXII. Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries (Except United Kingdom and Newfoundland) and 
Ireland by Main Groups and Leading Commodities Calendar Year 1949 


Value Percent of Exports 


Percent of Exports 
$,000 to all Countries 


Group and Commodity to all Countries 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..... 79, 718 


48,291 
18.433 


Rolling mill products .....scesscscccescescees 6,466 

Machinery (except farm) and parts........ opie 

Farm implements and machinery (except 

2975 tractors) ANG PAartS.ccssccccescacsccsaeceese 4,152 
0 2,162 
1, nee GlmS and! KifleSieccecscessevecrsencceusttecnves 1,110 


EOUU CES seesesssecstenvesscstescarcovessescsase 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products,.......... 14, 357 3.4 


Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 4,961 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated..... 3,303 
Electrical apparatus, n.O.D. sesccccssseseee 2,903 


Animals and Animal Products,...........++ 19, 563 


Milk, powdered, condensed,evaporated bays as) 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled, smoked... 
FUSH CAND COcseducescscsctcusecevetsssceceese 


Milk preparations... cous = F ; 3, 649 5.0 
Pork, pickled ...sessccscsoses ae pep oe icc pr Ea Moe ; 
Leather, unmanufactured.....cccccoesceeee Asbestos, unmanufactured......ccscseseeeee 1, 000 

Pilcot tr orien aed Ponaucte Chemicals and Allied Products.,............ 7, 885 11.2 
Cotton piece g00dS.......c.ccccrcoseccceees i ; aes 


869 
DPULSTANG MEDICINES. cccsscccososscoacsearses 736 


20, 922 17.9 
11,419 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper........... 


INCWSDFINte. . ccscccccssccsssesssossos 
Planks and boards......ccceee 
Pulpboard and paperboard.. 


Miscellaneous Commodities,.........scecseees 


Cartridges, gun and TIfle...cccccccscesascses 
Ships sold\.....<.0 2, 788 
Aircraft and parts. 1,735 
PACKAReSiccsccececsect sees cee 1, 230 
Pens, pencils and parts.. 982 
Films, motion plCbUrevsccececescesece eh evecee 785 


Total, Domestic Exports 300, 838 10.1 
Total, Itemized Commodities 266,603 
Percent of Total Exports Itemized. 88.6 


BOOK DADECT .occcecccccscscccsscsascce 
Bond and writing paper, uncut.. secs 
Plywood And VENECETS ..ccccccccccecscceceee 


fron and itS Products........ccccccscssrseceee | 104,338 


30, 861 
27,909 
20, 930 


Railway cars, coaches and parts....... 


1. See Part II, Table 24, 
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TABLE XXHI. Imports from Commonwealth Countries (Except United Kingdom and NewfoundJand) and Ireland by 
Main Groups and Leading Commodities Calendar Year 1949 


- Percent of Imports A Value Percent of Imports 
Group and Commodity from all Countries Group and Commodity $’000 | from all Countries 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products...... 122,645 Wool noils, LOPS, WASEEC........ceeeeeereeres 
Raw sugar for refining . -..csccccsnecrssvanc 59,397 Flax, hemp, Jute, TAW .cideedesccsacasaccecse 7149 
IEA DLACK ccawe neste cectosnsarmcneateneceeces 20,314 
Rubber, crude or semi-fabricated........ 12, 633 Wood, Wood Products and Paper............- 345 0.4 
Cocoa beans, not roasted .......ssececeeee 7 a 
POUios ried teccsccscscscscsaescerestestesoess , 68 F 
Fruits, canned or preserved ..:)1iclls sc! 3,456 lron/and its*ProductSic....cccececersooesescecse 619 0.1 
INES A coaccewe codscaeeescacsccevnacusosstpecosees 2,92 
Molasses and syrups. 3% 2,420 Non-Ferrous Metals and Products........... 16, 681 9.5 
1,598 A 8.96 
1.057 Bauxite OTE ee seseenerererseeers Ramnepeniosteed ,961 
3 d ee IPE ae ha eta a7 A "7150 Tin HlOCKS,, DISS \DALS ..c.enceuaseesuseaeeee 5,644 
Sta EMOTE SUNG vevoecrsavassnectacs 22220 cee 107 Manganese oxideuemtscceeenn aera obs 
PR ae SM ee ee RAI ee at CDNOMCROLGSS era elaiainete diate ereiaa esis aces startie melee sine 50 ) 
Fruit juices and SYTUDS........ceceseseseee 614 Chrome ore: 
Veretables, freSitisc:«ccusseccersccreceresteee 511 ‘ 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products........ 7, 782 1.5 
“ . Crude petroleum for refining.............+. 3,034 
Animals and Animal Products.............++ 3,551 4.8 Petroleum tops for refiners ............+++- 2: 969 
SAUSAEC CASINGS. ..+.ceerseeeereoerseeceneees 1,430 
Hides*and Skins; NOt fur... o.c.ccesesscceee aus) Chemicals and Allied Products...... ortee 778 0.6 
Fibres, Textiles and products.............. 32, 904 9.9 |Miscellaneous Commodities .............. aren 1, 157 0.7 
WOOM YS Wistsncces cciaccnes cntenenasscscscacncney 16,249 
Flax, hemp, jute, piece goods.... 10, 962 Total Imports. Vi. pvc sesckccedecsescecccests 185, 861 6.7 
Pn serilaneeoent cet re EE Total Itemized Commodities .. .... | 176,015 
ble fibres Ni Seitaccecccseeascccreereantee 6 1,169 Percent of Total Imports Itemized...... 94.7 
al hs 


Canada’s exports to Commonwealth countries include a 
wide variety of products, and a higher proportion of these are 
manufactured than in the case of exports to the United States, 
the United Kingdom, or Europe. The chief commodities ex- 
ported in 1949 were wheat; automobiles, trucks and parts; 
locomotives and parts; railway cars, coaches and parts; wheat 
flour; newsprint; and planks and boards. Commonwealth coun- 
tries accounted for a particularly high proportion of Canada’s 
domestic exports in the iron and its products, fibres, textiles 
and products, and miscellaneous commodities groups. Certain 
items, however, cannot be expected to remain at the 1949 
export level, Chief among these are wheat, locomotives, and 
railway cars. India and South Africa both purchased greater 
than normal quantities of wheat in 1949 and took deliveries 
of considerable quantities of railway equipment which re- 
present the filling of orders on which work has been proceeding 
for some time. 


Canada’s principal imports from Commonwealth countries 
in 1949 were raw sugar, tea, raw wool, crude rubber, jute piece 
goods, cocoa beans and bauxite ore. Like these commodities, 


the greater part of Canada’s imports from Commonwealth 
countries are raw and semi-processed goods, The Common- 
wealth is particularly important as a source of supply for 
agricultural and vegetable products, supplying 32.3% of imports 
in this group in 1949. Only the United States accounts for a 
higher proportion of imports in this category (38.87%). 


Canada’s commodity trade with Commonwealth countries 
has been far from balancing — exports in 1949 were over 50% 
greater than imports. This, of course, has contributed to the 
dollar shortage from which Commonwealth countries have 
suffered. The currency readjustments of September, 1949, 
should improve this situation — most countries of the Common- 
wealth devalued to the same extent as the United Kingdom 
which should improve their competitive position in the Can- 
adian market as opposed to countries which did not devalue. 
And while Canadian exports to these markets will be somewhat 
restricted in line with the Commonwealth decision of mid- 
summer 1949 to reduce dollar imports, Canada’s own currency 
adjustment may make this decline less severe than might 
otherwise have been the case, 


Trade of Canada with Latin America 


The twenty independent republics in North and South _._.. of countries is passive, were it not for large imports of petro- 


America south of the United States form a good group for 
analysis, Although differing widely in size, climate and re- 
sources they are culturally similar and are at a generally 
Similar stage of economic development. As yet most of these 
countries are primary producers and are considerably less 
industrialized than is Canada. They export many products of 
which soil and climate prevent the production in Canada and 
import many of the temperate climate foodstuffs and the manu- 
factures which Canada is able to provide. They are in many 
ways natural trading partners for Canada. 


However, trade with Latin America is restricted by several 
factors. Many Latin American products are also produced in 
Commonwealth countries — this is true especially of sugar and 
cocoa — and Canada has been accustomed to drawing these 
commodities from the Commonwealth. For many of their prod- 
ucts Canadian demand is limited by the size of the population. 
Latin American purchases in Canada are restricted in many 
cases by the relatively low incomes of the bulk of the popu- 
lation and in all but a few by the severe post-war dollar 
Shortage. Although Canada’s balance of trade with this group 


leum from Venezuela this passive balance would have been 
active. And with most individual countries in the group Can- 
ada’s balance is active at present. The fact that trade with 
Latin America is conducted in United States dollars, a currency 
of which both Canada and many Latin American countries 
suffer a shortage, also hampers trade somewhat, 


Canada’s exports to Latin America in 1948 were slightly 
below the 1949 level and slightly above that of 1948. There 
has been relatively little change in the dollar value of this 
trade over the past three years. But as average export prices 
have increased considerably in this period there has been a 
significant decrease in the volume of exports. Exports in six 
of the nine main groups decreased in value in 1949, the net 
increase over 1948 levels being due to considerably higher 
exports in the agricultural and vegetable products and mis- 
cellaneous commodities groups. 


Among the chief factors restricting Canadian exports to 
Latin America have been the extensive commodity and ex- 
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TABLE XXIV. Merchandise Trade of Canada with L atin America by Main Commodity Groups Calendar Years 1947-1949 
(thousands of dollars) 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Group 
1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 
Lt 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 24,185 19, 986 30, 057 81,163 86,182 65,058 
Animals and Animal Products ...........sseeseee. 6,020 9,226 10, 074 Sead 5, 654 3,921 
ribres, Textiles and Products... ...<....cscccsc0e 3,289 2,940 1,192 18,149 28, 746 21,600 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper............ S500 20, 823 20,038 14, 756 273 40 48 
Hronvand. its ProdUuctS:..s..0..0csecnsens son 34,184 30,386 24,034 638 965 1,484 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..... vos 16,254 15,250 14,676 117 1,694 4, 706 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............ 3,646 4,093 2,834 50,593 94, 835 92, 039 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..............0005 D249 6,416 5, 067 SOs! 1,279 V6 
Miscellaneous Commodities..............ceeeeeees 15,990 15,414 22,973 1,799 1,466 2,003 

SM OGM cca ceccie.s seavitaescacleaavcevedeeacdsssanciiccsess 129, 771 123, 749 125, 623 159, 141 221, 260 192, 022 

Percent of World Total .............ssseeseeeseee 4.7 4.0 4.2 6.2 8.4 7.0 
change controls forced on these countries by their balance of_ Imports from Latin America as a whole also fell off in 
payments positions. An indication of the effect of these 1949. A basic factor in this decline was the transfer to Com- 
controls is given by an examination of Canadian trade with monwealth sources of supply of much of Canada’s demand for 
Argentina. In 1948, 183 different commodities were recorded raw sugar. Before the war the Commonwealth supplied almost 
as exported to that country.In 1949, due chiefly to more severe all of Canada’s needs for this commodity. But Latin America 
trade regulations, only 69 different commodities were pur- has managed to hold part of her wartime gain in the Canadian 
chased by Argentina in Canada. (The classification basis was market. Also important was the return to United States sup- 
adjusted topermit accurate comparison). The value of Canadian pliers of much of Canada’s demand for raw cotton —in 1948 
exports to Argentina fell from $16.7 million in 1948 to $2.9 heavy purchases of this commodity had been made in Latin 
million in 1949. America, especially Mexico. 


TABLE XXV. Domestic Exports to Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities Calendar Year 1949 


Percent of Exports 
to all Countries 


Percent of Exports 
$000 to all Countries 


Group and Commodity Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products...... 30, 057 Automobiles, trucks and parts ......... ees 1,491 
12, 397 Rolling mill products............ eeeanesaane® 904 
bieeas Railway cars, coaches and parts......... 817 
z Needles : i 738 
Rubber tires and tubes............s00000 sae 2,029 a. ~ nea 
; - Basan Rcscrsucsmeenuti sev eaisiss 5000 
Male re. san RAE. Be Dee eee en , 1, 603 Sue 09) 
Potatoes, seed, certified...........s.sse0e Loa 
: Non-Ferrous Metals and Products........... 14, 676 3.4 
Whiskeys.. «castes Ba etbeaes sean cope cseass soe 980 
Linseed and flaxseed Oil...........+0e0008 764 Electrical apparatus, 1.0.D. .....seeceeeee REE! 
Potatoes, n.o.p. (for food)..........+ non 423 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 3, 961 
OALES enasees osccencecssccsselscVencseecess aBae00O 4 418 Aluminum, manufactured................000. 1,657 
Copper wire and copper manufactures... 1,320 
Animals and Animal Products............+++ 10, 074 3.0 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated....... 545 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled, smoked... 5,354 
x ‘ : ‘ Non-Metallic Minerals and Products........ 2,8 ; 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated D2 34 3.8 
Meats, Canned.........c.esceeeeee Seo te satesss 1,214 Asbestos, unmanufactured.........++s+++++ 1, 386 
Leather, unmanufactured .........-.seeeees 962 
MISHA CANINE Cceacvecsse<ancnseacos cmeiseesset 506 Chemicals and Allied Products.............. 5, 067 he 
Fertilizers, Chemical ..........sscsssecsreee 1, 142 
Fibres, Textiles and Products............ as 1, 152 4.6 Drugs and medicines......... wslelereeels Senese 739 
Calcium compounds...... Sere occcivsktesae aan 127 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert...... wap 14, 756 Lodi) | SodiumicompoundS cscssserssoesse vase seesesss 107 
NeWSDIint vertecertee- ss = POCO eee 11, 894 Synthetic resins and products ............. 604 
Planks and boards . 671 
Wood pulp....... eth a na ae 643 Miscellaneous Commodities.......... seeeeeees 22,973 19.6 
WrApPiNg PAPEP......seeeeeeecerereeereeeeeers 536 Ships sold........ Wosttccececesces Moneresctosare 20, 013 
Refrigerators and parts..... Rae cateeseneees 815 
Iron and its Products.........seeeesseeeeeeseee 24, 034 8.2 
Machinery (except farm) and parts...... tesa Total Domestic Exports to Latin America | 125, 623 4.2 
Farm implements and machinery (except Total of Itemized Commodities ........... 112, 176 
tractors) and PartS.......sss0. eob000R59 2,801 


Pipes, tubes and fittings... Percent of Total Exports Itemized....... 89.3 
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TABLE XXVI. Imports from Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities Calendar Year 1949 


Value 


Group and Commodity $,000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products..... 65, 058 17.2 
Coffee, green..... 27, 128 
Bananas, fresh LT OUT 
Raw sugar for refining.........secessseeees 6,227 
Vegetables, IreShccsccccccacsmakeancccesone 3,284 
IN UES eels cee ve'esiculeinetels votes seselas siln crise sie's 1,809 
Vegetable oils, inedible ..............0e0e 1 762 
COCOA) DULLER conccan cs csecscacevsccevevusnsex 1, Tél 
Pineapples, APeShytccsencasaceastetenasas 1, 226 
Tobacco, unmanufactured 1,031 
Cocoa beans, not roasted 845 
Fruits, canned or preserved...........+6. 669 
GitrusMruit sine sliscecen cate sess seclesecvsess 586 
Animals and Animal Products ............++ 3,921 5.3 
BGOGl CANN. ccrsanssvecsesacencasevasveresy 2,418 
Hides and skins (not fur) ...........ceee0e 646 


Fibres, Textiles and Products 21, 600 


15, 775 


Raw cotton 


Kapok, manila, sisal and other vege- 
table fibres 


3,686 
772 
595 


Canada’s chief exports to the Latin American countries 
in 1949 were ships, wheat flour, newsprint, machinery, wheat, 
electrical apparatus and salted and cured fish. Manufactured 
goods, aS can be seen, are very important in these items and 
in the others listed in Table XXV. As in the case of the 
Commonwealth, wheat flour is quite important in exports to 
Latin America — warm countries purchase a higher proportion 
of wheat flour than do cooler lands. The only item in exports 
to Latin America clearly at an above-normal level is again 
ships — Panama bought a number of old ships from Canada in 
1949, and there were deliveries of new vessels being con- 
structed for Venezuela. 


The chief commodities imported from Latin America in 
1949 were crude petroleum, green coffee, bananas, cotton, 
and raw sugar, Agricultural commodities dominate the list of 
items if petroleumis excluded, The majority of the commodities 
imported from Latin America are foodstuffs and raw materials 
which Canada cannot produce in sufficient quantities or cannot 
produce at al]. Such manufacturing as is done in Latin America 
does not yet produce commodities for export. 


Percent of Imports 
from aj] eae 


: Percent of Imports 

Group and Commodity from all Chanitias 

Wood, Wood Products, and Paper......... ne 48 0.1 

Sron) ANd its ErOGUCtS cr.cesaeeucescdece senses sien 1, 484 0.2 
TLOMMONC ac eeswenanescceanssees cystine sceemn aces Gee 933 
Scrap inonlandisteeleccecscsesrecascsese Spcrn 518 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........... 4, 706 207 
Ores of minor non-ferrous metals, n.o.p. 4,214 

Non-Metallic Minerals and Products........ 92,039 17,2 
Crude petroleum for refining .............6+ 91,240 
Petroleum tops for refiners..........ccee0++ 672 

Chemicals and Allied Products .............. 1, 163 0.9 
Quebracho extract ........cccceeeeee BeCRRe et, ah 862 

Indecent Commodities...........66.06+ 6 2,603 1.3 
Wax, vegetable or mineral, n.O.p. .....+.- 1,598 

Total Imports from Latin America....... 192,022 7.0 


Total of Itemized Commodities.......... 187, 875 


Percent of Total Imports Itemized 97.8 


While most of the countries of Latin America did not 
participate in the general exchange rate readjustments of 
September 1949, this group of countries has been more prone 
than most to change exchange rates as circumstances demand, 
There is also widespread use of multiple exchange rates in 
this area. It is therefore difficult to evaluate the probable 
results of the September readjustments in trade with these 
countries. To some extent, Commonwealth suppliers may have 
a price advantage over Latin American suppliers in the Can- 
adian market for some commodities, but the probability of 
further large shifts of Canadian demand from Latin American 
to Commonwealth sources does not seem great. The adjust- 
ments may give Canadian exporters a Stronger competitive 
position as opposed to United States exporters in supplying 
this area, but as European countries, where exporters are less 
hampered by the Latin American hard currency shortage, have 
generally devalued to a greater extent than did Canada it 
would seem possible that some effect on Canadian sales to 
this area may result from European competition in 1950, 
especially in the manufactured goods field. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF CANADIAN TRADE 


It is a well-known fact that foreign trade is essentially 
based on differences between countries in resources and 
development. Especially in the case of raw foodstuffs and raw 
materials is this true. Temperate countries cannot grow all of 
the wide range of foodstuffs necessary to a comfortable modern 
standard of living. Nor can tropical countries. And climate 
affects the production of such important raw materials as 
rubber, cotton and wool. Minerals, too, are not found in all 
countries, and those without mines must import their needs. 


Even in manufactured goods trade is based in part on dif- 
ferences in resources, although national specialization is of 
great importance as well. Canada’s aluminum industry is due 
essentially to the fact that Canada is richly endowed with 
hydro-electric power —in this case the raw materials for the 


industry must be imported. But it is more economical to bring 
the ores tothe powerthan to bring power to the ores. Or nations 
may specialize in types of product —the United Kingdom 
specializes in producing small automobiles, the United States 
in larger cars, yet both find a market in Canada, 


Table XXVII serves especially to emphasize the effect 
which differences in resources have on Canadian trade. Canada 
has large areas of excellent agricultural land, and the impor- 
tance of agricultural products in exports reflects this factor; 
in 1949 these accounted for 25.8% of Canada’s total exports. 
But imports of agricultural products are also of great impor- 
tance — no less than 13.7% of Canada’s imports in 1949 were 
in this category. Most of the imported agricultural products 
were, of course, those demanding a warmer (or moister) climate 


TABLE XXVII. Merchandise frade of Canada with All Countries by Main Commodity Groups Calendar Years 1947-1949 
(thousands of dollars) 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


1949 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .....sseeee 683, 697 643,698 773, 007 356, 278 349,919 377,393 
Animals and Animal] Products ....cscccccesscsseees 331,445 434,925 338,421 86,909 84, 702 74, 096 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ......cccessccceeee 49,347 45,554 Oot, 390,589 350,619 333, 032 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper..ecssscsecseeees 886, 192 953, 674 875,318 89,548 73,730 86,327 
TONTANGHILSUPTOdUCUScecccetescescantesavcccnccessios 273, 156 281,465 292, 864 162,359 782, 255 891,551 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .......sesseoee 303, 937 395,948 426,608 160, 926 155,82 174,692 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...essccoeee 74,614 94,915 73,710 452,198 606, 182 535, 329 
Chemicals and Allied ProductS ....ssccccccsscece 83, 804 79,840 70, 698 113, 086 118,380 130, 660 
Miscellaneous Commodities.......se0e» oe 88,710 145,420 1a, 118 162, 053 115, 346 158, 128 

TOCA ccccescpecesascstecsoeteeadevossscresaccsesccesse 2, 774, 902 3, 075, 438 2,992, 961 2,573, 944 2,636, 945 2, 761, 207 


for growth than Canada can provide. Canada also has vast 
forest areas, and industries based on these forests provide a 
larger part of Canada’s exports than any other commodity 
group —in 1949 29.2% of Canada’s exports were in the wood, 
wood products and paper group. Imports of forest products are, 
however, minor. Few wood needs cannot be more economically 
met from Canadian forests than from imported woods. Canada 
is a large producer of most of the important non-ferrous metals, 
and the greater weight of these items is in exports than in 
imports again reflects this fact. The greater part of imports 
of commodities in this group are manufactures rather than 
base metals. 


In some other groups imports far outweigh exports. Canada 
has a sizable basic steel industry, but is far from producing a 
sufficient supply of steel to satisfy the domestic demand, 


especially in a time of high\production as at present. And 
Canada exports a considerable volume of iron and steel manu- 
factures, but even more are imported. Imports in the iron and 
steel group were 32.3% of total imports in 1949; in exports 
this group accounted for only 9,8% of the total. Canada is 
deficient in fuels, although the development of western Cana- 
da’s oil resources will reduce this deficiency. In 1949 19.4% 
of Canada’s imports were non-metallic minerals and their 
products, the bulk of these being coal and petroleum. Exports 
of non-metallic minerals were only 2.5% of total domestic 
exports, and a major part of these was asbestos. Canada also 
imports far more fibres and textiles than she exports, indeed 
the domestic textile and clothing industry is largely dependent 
on imported fibres and piece goods. Imports in this group 
were, in 1949, 12.1% of total imports, exports only 0.8% of 
total domestic exports. 


Leading Commodities in Canadian Trade! 


By comparing the tables showing Canada’s leading exports 
and leading imports a more detailed picture of the impact of 
varying resources and development on Canadian trade can be 
drawn, Of Canada’s ten leading exports in 1949 two — wheat 
and wheat flour — were agricultural products, three —newsprint, 
wood pulp, and planks and boards — were forest products, 
four — primary and semi-fabricated aluminum, copper and zinc, 
and nickel — were- products of the mining and metallurgical 


1. For illustrative tables see Part II, Tables 7 and 8. 


industries, andonly one —farm implements and machinery — was 
a fully manufactured product in the sense that an automobile 
or a watch is manufactured. The resources providing the bulk 
of these exports were Canada’s farms, forests and mines, 
together with (in the case of aluminum) her water power sites. 
It will be noted that the three export groups into which the 
products of these resources largely fall are the most important 
groups in Canadian exports, 
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A similar analysis of Canada’s ten leading imports also 
gives results supporting the group analysis. In 1949 two of 
these — crude petroleum and bituminous coal — were fuels; 
two were warm-climate agricultural products — raw sugar and 
raw cotton (the latter classified as a fibre); one was a basic 
metallurgical product — iron and steel rolling mill products ; 
and the remaining five —machinery, tractors, automobile 
parts, electrical apparatus and farm machinery — were fully 
manufactured goods. Five of the ten fell in the iron and its 
products group, the largest import group by value in 1949, two 
in the second largest group, non-metallic minerals, and one in 
each of the agricultural products, fibres and textiles, and 
non-ferrous metals groups, the next three groups by value. 


A study of changes in the traded value of the items in the 
leading exports and leading imports lists is also of value. In 
particular, it permits the relating of trade to particular regions 
of Canada with their particular products, or to particular in- 
dustries. Five products of Canada’s forest industries are 
included in the principal exports table, and in 1949 four of 
these five declined from their 1948 export level. The forest 
industries were affected by the readjustments in the United 
States which both reduced industrial demand for wood pulp 
and construction demand for lumber and shingles, and by the 
dollar shortage which restricted overseas demand for these 
products. All but newsprint and pulpwood declined in both 
price and volume, in pulpwood exports volume alone accounted 
for the total decline in value. Seven of the products listed are 
fully manufactured goods. Of these, four — ships, locomotives, 
railway cars and aircraft — were at an abnormal level in 1949 
due, in the case of ships, partly to the selling of part of 
Canada’s war-swollen merchant marine, in the case of all four 
to heavy deliveries on orders on which work has been proceed- 
ing for some time. Ships in particular have been at an abnormal 
export level for three years. None of these items, with the 
possible exception of aircraft, can be expected to remain at 
their 1949 export level, especially in a world striving to 
reduce its dollar expenditure. Two other manufactured items — 
automotive products and machinery — registered a decline in 
exports in 1949 due chiefly to exchange problems. The chief 
export market for the only other of these manufactured ex- 
ports — farm machinery — is the United States, While sales of 
farm machinery are still swollen by farmers’ needs to replace 


equipment worn out in wartime the market for this commodity 
is much surer than in the case of other manufactured exports. 


Several of the other products in the leading exports table 
increased in value in 1948 or remained at a high level. Wheat, 
newsprint, base metals. beef, beef cattle, chemical fertilizers 
and cheese are among the best examples. Demand for basic 
Canadian foodstuffs and raw materials remains strong. But 
exports of some other products, notably flaxseed, eggs and 
some coarse grains, have declined as European and other 
producers of these goods are again entering the world market. 
Bacon exports have also declined, but this is chiefly a joint 
result of lower Canadian production and higher domestic 
consumption rather than that of a decline in demand for Cana- 
dian bacon. 


The high level of domestic economic activity in Canada 
and the consequent expansion of imports in 1949 are reflected 
in the leading imports table. Only fourteen of the forty items 
included failed to expand in 1949. Of these fourteen, the need 
for imported crude petroleum has been somewhat reduced by 
the western oil developments. The need for anthracite coal 
was reduced by a heavy carry-over from the mild 1948-49 
winter, and supplies of bituminous coal were reduced by the 
United States’ coal strike in 1949. There has also been some 
slight easing of demand for clothing in Canada, the wartime 
backlog of demand now having been largely satisfied, and this 
is reflected in lower imports of cotton and woollen piece 
goods, raw wool and worsted tops. The slight decline in ma- 
chinery imports ts the net result of higher prices and an 
increased demand for mining and business machinery offset by 
a decreased demand for machinery for the re-equipment of 
factories and by still strict controls on imports of much house- 
hold machinery. 


Among the factors which contributed to the increase in 
imports in 1949 was a considerable improvement in the supply 
position of many commodities. This has been especially true 
of basic iron and steel, and the increase in imports of rolling 
mill products reflects this factor. Imports of products of the 
automotive and engineering industries have also been affected 
by some easing in the supply situation. 


TABLE XXVIII. Share of Leading Commodities in Canadian Trade! 


Domestic Exports 


1,190 
1,514 


Five leading COMMOItICS......cecoccccccccccccces 


Ten leading COMMOItICS........cceccccccecsccceee 


Five leading COMMOGItICS 1. ccococccepscesscccsver 


MenwJeadinevcommMOditiS ccccccccaccaccstcecscuscs 


Value in $,000,000 


1,298 611 727 | 740 
1,705 943 1,047 1,093 
Percent of Total 
43.4 23.7 27.6 26.8 
57.0 36.6 39.7 39.6 


1. For each year the leading commodities of that year were used in this table. See Part II, Tables 7 and 8 for individual commodities. 


Together with the greater market concentration of Canadian 
trade in 1949 (especially with respect to the United States) 
has gone an increase in the commodity concentration of ex- 
ports. The same five commodities have headed the leading 
exports list in the years 1947 to 1949; they are wheat, news- 
print, wood pulp, planks and boards, and wheat flour. In 1949 
these accounted for 43.4% of total domestic exports as opposed 
to 37.7% in 1948 and 42.9% in 1947. The proportions accounted 
for by the leading ten commodities for each year were 57.0% in 
1949, 50.6% in 1948, and 54.6% in 1947. Some increase in 
commodity concentration is to be expected in the present 
disturbed state of the world economy — dollar-short nations 
can no longer afford to buy in Canada products now obtainable 
in soft currency countries, and have concentrated their Cana- 


dian buying on relatively fewer commodities than might other- 
wise be the case. And to a considerable extent these are the 
same commodities purchased in volume by the United States. 


There was a Slight decrease in the commodity concentration 
of imports in 1949. The ten leading imports in each year 
accounted for 39.6% of total imports in 1949 as opposed to 
39.7% in 1948 and 36.6% in 1947. In part this reflects the 
effect of the trade controls imposed late in 1947 — these bore 
most heavily on less essential imports imported in smaller 
quantities and an increase in the commodity concentration of 
trade for the period in which such controls are in effect is to 
be expected. As the controls are relaxed the degree of this 
concentration should decline. 
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An increase in overall commodity concentration also 
featured Canadian exports to the United Kingdom, though not 
those to the United States. However, in the case of each 
country one commodity formed a far higher proportion of total 
exports than in previous years. Newsprint exports in 1949 
formed 26.0% of total domestic exports to the United States as 
Opposed to 22.7% in 1948, and wheat exports were 39.8% of 
total domestic exports to the United Kingdom in 1949 as 
opposed to 28.6% in 1948. 


Trade of Canada 


The greater part of the commodities in both Canada’s ex- 
ports and Canada’s imports undergoes some processing or 
manufacturing before entering into trade. Wood is turned into 
pulp or newsprint, base metals are refined and cast into ingots 
or rolled into strips and sheets, fish are salted, pickled or 
canned, cattle and pigs are slaughtered and butchered, niuch 
wheat is milled into flour, fibres are made up into yarns or 
piece goods. In the case of many items the chief part of their 
value is due to the manufacturing process — this is especially 
true of such goods as electrical apparatus, automobiles, auto- 
mobile parts, engines, locomotives, and pottery. 


An analysis of Canadian trade, classifying it according to 
the amount of value added to individual commodities by pro- 
cessing or manufacture, has been prepared for several years 
and can be found in the annual report Trade of Canada 1949, 
Volume I, Tables 27-32. Table XXIX below summarizes the 
results of that analysis for 1949. Generally, in this analysis 
goods which are in their natural form are classified as raw 
materials, those which have been processed or manufactured 
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It should be noted that the percentage coverage of a leading 
exports or imports table is not an index of the commodity 
concentration of trade if the items in the table have been 
ranked or selected according to their importance in one year. 
Such a method of selection biases the table towards a more 
complete coverage in the year used as the basis of selection 
or organization. This is reflected in the percentages appearing 
in the last line of tables 7, 8, 11, 12, 15 and 16 in Part II —in 
all cases they are highest for 1949. 


by Degree of Manufacture 


to a stage at which they are ready for consumption or at which 
their value is due chiefly to the manufacturing process are 
classed as fully or chiefly manufactured. Those at an inter- 
mediate stage of processing or to which the value added by 
processing is relatively small are classed as partially manu- 
factured. It will be noted that the largest part of both exports 
and imports are classed as fully or chiefly manufactured. (This 
of course, does not mean that all are finished commodities 
ready for consumer use). Raw materials are second in im- 
portance in both exports and imports — in exports such prod- 
uots as wheat, fresh fruits, fresh fish, live animals, and base 
metals in ores are classed as raw materials; in imports are 
included, for example, crude natural rubber, raw cotton, raw 
wool, bauxite ore, coal and crude petroleum. Partially manu- 
factured goods include such items as worsted tops, base 
metals in ingot form, raw sugar, unmanufactured leather, wood 
pulp, and lumber. Automobile parts, farm machinery, yarns and 
warps, piece goods, newsprint paper, canned fish, clocks and 
watches, petroleum products, wheat flour, bacon, maple syrup, 
maple sugar, whiskey and tea are examples of items classified 
as fully or chiefly manufactured. 


TABLE XXIX. Trade of Canada by Degree of Manufacture, 19491 


Degree of Manufacture 


Domestic Exports 


Value $,000 % of Total Value $,000 % of Total 
Raw Materials............ Sees Rieudon os sh aidcivegssenecshndvas Ses 971, 061 690,177 2080 
Partially Manufactured......... 730, 775 198,580 1.2 
ullyeor@nieflyaManitactur ediiseses. cecstcccstvecscsssctencecsiess Tague kad 1,872,451 67.8 
LOCAL exe ce caicsience Raiswiie seis seistanseisls castles cess amncieae! Meiiaalamm ange 2,992, 961 2, 761, 207 100.0 


1. For historical data and analysis on this basis, by countries, 
Volume 1, Tables 27-32. 


main groups and subgroups, and industrial origin, see Trade of Canada, 1949, 


Imports for Industry and Investment 


It must be emphasized that the above analysis is based 
primarily on value added by manufacture, not on purpose or 
use. The ‘‘raw materials’’ item in that classification does not 


include all imports regarded as raw materials for industry, nor 
are all goods classed as ‘‘fully or chiefly manufactured’’ in 
the form in which they will finally be used. 


TABLE XXX. Ten Leading Imports for Processing or Manufacture in Canada, by Degree of Manufacture 


Commodity 


Crude petroleum for refining...............-. vesecsas 
Automobile parts ................ 
Rolling mill products, iron...... 
Coal, bituminous............. Recceueeeteigcasicseseecsss 
FAW: COLCON cenasWinpddossecssaneseosabapatesessoanedneccer 
Raw. sugar for refining’. -....:.0cssectsseccesssecossass 
RCOLONI PIECE ROOUS).ceses-cuceveccssesceccsreeecaescces 
Woollen piece goods.............+- Ruacebuecoweseesess€ 
Coffee areen.cccecessecseees se aA0000 aostocniccas nbd 


value in $,000,000 
1947 1948 


Degree of Manufacture 


Raw material....... Ghancuess\Sueseaavesersse Br EOCORO EO 
Fully or chiefly manufactured .............005 
Fully or chiefly manufactured......... dBeeuses tees 
Raw material........... sreegresices RoR eRWasge Nees ens Cees 
Raw material 


Fully or chiefly manufactured ....... aeeasaccenetiee 
Raw material... .ccccccvecess eacsmNecarcstescacccenee oot 
Ra wpmaterial...-ccesssssaeteeesckensossseseestecss ctecee 
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Table XXX lists ten items imported as raw materials for 
Canadian industries. Two are fuels, petroleum for refineries 
and bituminous coal, chiefly for use in factories or in trans- 
portation, two are foodstuffs which must be processed before 
they are ready for use, two are iron products, two raw fibres, 
and two textiles. By degree of manufacture, five are classed 
as raw materials, only one as partially manufactured, and four 
as chiefly manufactured. However, all, despite their degree of 
manufacture, are raw materials for Canadian industry. 


Imports for use as raw materials for Canadian industry form 
an exceedingly important part of total Canadian imports — in 
1949 some forty to fifty percent of the total was for industrial 
use, As has been noted above, Canada must import the greater 


part of the solid and liquid fuels used by her productive indus- 
try; factories (especially Canadian branches of United States 
firms) frequently import many of the parts needed for their 
products, materials for tanning leather must be imported, a 
great part of Canada’s demand for industrial chemicals (or for 
raw materials for the Canadian chemicals industry) must be 
met by imports, and the Canadian textile and clothing industry 
is largely dependent on imported fibres and piece goods. In 
1949 domestic economic activity in Canada was high, Canadian 
industries were operating at a high level to satisfy consumer 
and industrial demand, and the imports of goods used in these 
industries expanded, The high level of domestic economic 
activity has been an important factor in the high and rising 
value of imports in the post-war period. 


TABLE XXXII. Ten Leading Imports of Investment Goods 


Commodity 


Value in $,000,000 


1948 


Machinery and parts, n.o.p. 
WractOrs And DAIvS cvs cackachteneadecccscantunseutseemansasn sie 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 


Farm implements andemachinery,) WlOsD se deccedcctuccscesatcecs cuneetemsscastsisiss cece 
AntomoObiuwes, tuCKS And DUSES ccassetsencceccectseuasievesscteatersnsreersancsesccsssen 
Structural ironcand StCClicavecs:scecscewacausedssctecessacecdececeaccecederaremersdarec=ss 
LiOcOmOtLVeS ANd, DALLE: Jn ceeuss se cansevvaaclispeweyesux= esr csshsavodavereeereornedh -ancsaasiaatelcin 
BNICKSand leStivaecccaccccerestioneseesaaneetenecavaceessedesrececaecrceespmatnerenaeca san 
Casing for gas, water, Ol! WellS: ccccacesssn saccade oonorass sac tecstaccdsnecsease stessar 
Toimes plaster and) Cement iwicc<sccn swe denies sesivececuisadeicsniecce es aucweiseseracecidesessvector 


Another important factor helping to raise both the level of 
domestic economic activity and the level of imports has been 
the high level of investment in Canada in the post-war period. 
Investment has been increased both by producers, who wish to 
increase or modernize their productive facilities, and by 
consumers who wish to improve their accommodation or in- 
crease their stock of durable-use goods, Table XXXI presents 
ten of the imports most affected by this two-sided investment 
programme, 


The largest and most heterogeneous item in the list is 
machinery. This includes machinery of all sorts — household 
machinery, mining and metallurgical machinery, business and 
printing machinery, and all sorts of industrial and other ma- 
chinery a Imports of machinery have been at a high and, in 
total, relatively constant level over the past few years. Also 
important, and growing steadily, are imports of farm machinery 
and tractors and parts to help re-equip Canada’s agricultural 


industry. A considerable part of total imports of electrical 
apparatus are investment goods; examples are electric motors 
to run small machines, durable-use household appliances, 
electrical equipment for new buildings, communications equip- 
ment, and power-generating equipment. The activity of the 
construction industry is reflected in the high level of imports 
of structural iron and steel, bricks and tiles, and lime, plaster 
and cement. Locomotives have been imported for use in trans- 
portation; the logging industry especially has imported numer- 
ous small locomotives. And the rapid increase in imports of 
well casing is only one of the more obvious effects on imports 
of the western oil developments. A chief imported item for 
consumer investment, especially in the past few years, has 
been automobiles. These were one of the items most severely 
restricted by the Emergency Exchange Conservation controls 
of 1947. However, in 1947 the greater part of these imports 
had to be covered by dollar exchange, in 1949 the bulk of 
these imports came from the United Kingdom. 


Imports and Import Controls 


The emergency measures taken in 1947 to conserve Canada’s 
dwindling exchange resources had a sizable braking effect on 
Canadian imports, especially on imports from the United 
States. In 1949 the relaxation of these controls, although less 
important than the high level of domestic economic activity 
and the easing of the supply situation affecting many commodi- 
ties, was important in facilitating the increase of some imports. 


The relaxation of the Emergency Exchange Conservation 
restrictions had particularly noticeable effects on certain 
individual commodities in imports. The quotas applying to 
fresh fruits and vegetables were increased on October 1, 1948, 
and April 1, 1949, and controls on these items were removed 
at the beginning of October, 1949, These actions facilitated 
the increase of $13.1 million in imports of fruits and $11.7 
million in imports of vegetables in 1949. The removal of the 


1, Part Il, Table 10 gives separate values for these four sub-categories. 


restrictions on tourist purchases under the $100 customs 
exemption privilege at the beginning of the year permitted a 
$28.5 millionincrease in imports of this type. Other relaxations 
early in 1949 permitted increased imports of a variety of 
production materials and capital goods. The quotas on textiles 
were also increased in April, and increased imports of some 
fabrics, especially from the United States, resulted. Increases 
in these items were reflected in the movements of the group 
totals and of total imports in 1949. 


Table XXXII classifies imports for 1948 and 1949 according 
to the degree of control to which they were subject at the end 
of 1949. (As the items recognized for control purposes are not 
the same as those recorded in the statistics the table can not 
show a zero value for imports of statistical items which include 
prohibited goods). The table illustrates the effects on items 
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still subject to controls of relaxations in these controls, al- 
though it does not distinguish the effects of the removal of 
certain items from control. The rate of increase in imports in 
1949 of those items still subject to control at the end of 1949 
is seen to be greater than the rate of increase of all other 
imports —this gives some indication of the effect of the 
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relaxation of certain control measures in facilitating the in- 
crease in imports in 1949. However, the absolute increase in 
imports due to control relaxations was small in relation to the 
total increase. The greater part of the increase in 1949 im- 
ports was in goods which either had never been subject to 
controls or which it is no longer necessary to control. 


TABLE XXXII. Import Controls and Canada’s Imports 


$$} 


POCA INDOLS cccces csc stctios ce enasach scisvesieerewensccsesteeciaeenteced 
Items Including Prohibited Goods.......c.scsscccccececseceee 


f700dS SUD IEC EO QOLA.S. cs <Asaececnvcnteecowcuseccecsvestensa a 


MNCQVANG MICONSCU GOOUSs. ars eteccceesescecue coainnccdcncescss 


1948 
$,000,000 


Increase 


1949 1948-49 1948-49 
$,000,000 $,000,000 % 
TS ead 
2,636.9 2,761.2 124.3 4.7 
61.8 69.7 whi) 12.8 
201.8 217.0 15.2 7.5 
2,373.3 2,474.5 101.2 4.3 
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CHAPTER V 


PRICES AND THE PHYSICAL VOLUME OF CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Post-War Based Comparisons 


In order to isolate the two factors of price and quantity as 
combined in declared value statistics of foreign trade and to 
observe their changes in relation to a post-war standard of 
reference, the Sureau’s interimindexes of the prices of exports 
of Canadian produce and imports for consumption have been 


re-compiled as fixed base-weighted averages of relatives on 
a 1948 base. These price indexes have been divided into 
appropriate indexes of declared values to secure quotients 
which measure the quantum of current trade in terms of 1948 
prices. 


Adjustments to Classification 


Table XXXIII presents the declared value statistics of 
exports of Canadian produce and of imports for consumption 
adjusted by groups according to the concepts involved in the 
compilation of the price indexes. Since the ‘‘deflators’’ are 
grouped in a manner which differs somewhat from the conven- 
tional trade statistics’ grouping by component material —a 
circumstance determined by the problems of pricing — values, 
value indexes and tne resultant volume indexes which appear 
in this chapter have all been grouped in this manner. The 
groups uSually designated in the trade statistics as agricultural 


and vegetable products and animals and animal products have 
been combined into Group I, agricultural and other primary 
products; with a sub-group of rubber and its products trans- 
ferred to the miscellaneous group because of its high content 
of synthetic rubber manufactures. Temporary trade for exhibi- 
tion or competition has been deleted from the trade content of 
imports and exports, and imports of merchandise into Canada 
for the use of the United Kingdom: Government have been 
deducted from the total of the imports for consumption because 
of their special relationship to the trade content. 


TABLE XXXIII. Declared Values of Canada’s Foreign Trade by Groups: in the Calendar Years 1946, 1947, 1948 


and 1949 
Commodity Groups! 
$,000 
Exports of Canadian Produce: 
I Agricultural and Other Primary Products........scees 914,484 
SPeribre send) TEXQles cccccssascecesssenssccccssces wocens’ 53, 760 
Il] Wood Products and Paper.......ceceee Srey 625,591 
IV Iron and Steel and their Products... : 245,329 
V Non-ferrous Metals and their Products... 247, 810 
VI Non-metallic Minerals and their Products.. ; 57,360 
WikeGhemicals and HertiliZer..cccccsovcecccesccsacescesccosce 67,589 
VEL MISCCILANCOUS circcccoeccccscsccsccccccccs eaccccececs 100, 292 
(a) Commercial TransactionS........c00. ane 59,194 
(b) Special and Non-commercial .......csscecsceceeeees 41,098 
Adjusted total exports ?sces<sscessssescessecscserss 2,312,215 


TEMPOFATY EXPOLTS... scccccovcscvsessecesesveseseecs 


Totals, Declared ValueS.........c.secscessceessees 


Imports for Consumption: 


2, 312, 215 


I Agricultural and Other Primary Products........esse0- 354,911 
IP Hibres' and Texte sec ccccccscescncsccccssecess se, 264,121 
III Wood Products and Paper?,,...scceeeee Ne 67,736 
Ivy Iron and Steel and their Products..... e 487, 674 
V Non-ferrous Metals and their Products. fe 124,369 
VI Non-metallic Minerals and their Products..........00» 330, 446 
VII Chemicals and FertiliZer...........sscccccseees a 95,039 
VIE Miscellaneous... .cc.ccescccseccccecs z 1ST99! 
(a) Commercial Transactions.......e+- nee Lot 
(b) Special and Non-commercial 4/......ssecssesscveseee 20, 834 
Adiusted totaliuimportS>.cssccsscccsesscccsssscorsss 1,922, 287 

United Kingdom Government and Temporary 
AMPOLtS ie cccccccscescscccsceescwasceccvcecsescscssces 4,992 
Totals, Declared Values ........ccccscecescccesere 1,927, 279 


Excludes advertising matter. 
. Includes advertising matter. 
5 
tary gold. 
6. Includes Newfoundland as a 
| 


PWN re 


Certain other adjustments to the groups of varying signifi- 
cance — such as the transfer of ships from the miscellaneous 
group to iron and steel and their products, phosphate rock 


Excluding: imports for the use of the United Kingdom Governm 


$,000 
982, 017 1,045,471 1,085, 648 
49, 347 45,554 25,217 
886, 192 953,674 875,318 
297, 121 362,913 334, 023 
303, 937 395, 948 426, 608 
74, 614 94,915 73,710 
83, 804 79, 840 70, 698 
97, 870 97, 123 101,739 
74,817 73, 754 82, 290 
23,053 23,369 19, 449 
2,774,902 3,075,438 2,992,961 
2, 774, 902 3, 075, 438 2, 992, 961 
414,457 403,014 422,469 
390, 589 350,619 333, 032 
87, 236 70,549 82,461 
758, 132 783,401 889,398 
167, 840 156,419 177, 861 
449,340 603,271 531,449 
115, 943 121,291 134, 540 
187, 383 145,998 188, 061 
155, 732 125, 238 137, 828 
31,651 20, 760 50, 233 
2,570,920 2,634, 562 2,759,271 
3,024 2,383 1, 936 
2, 636, 945 2, 761, 207 


2,573, 944 


Groups though classified by component materia] differ from conventional] trade statistics groups. 
Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non-monetary gold. 


ent; temporary imports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non-mone- 


10th province of Confederation as from Apri] 1, 1949, 


from non-metallic minerals to fertilizer, advertising matter 
from wood products and paper to the miscellaneous group, 
etc., — represent an improvement in group classification by 
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component iaterial over periods of time and aid the comparison 
of totals to the extent of this gain in precision! 


Table XXXIII subdivides the miscellaneous articles — in 
which group end products of consumer interest predominate — 
into two parts: commercial transactions and special and non- 
commercial articles. This distinction is often useful. When 
the financial aspects of the merchandise trade transactions 
are considered, in an articulated set of accounts such as the 
current account of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments, the commercial transactions only are of interest. 
They may be thought of as those in consideration for which a 
real or a nominal return is made in the form of money or a 
claim to money in exchange. They are, naturally, the bulk of 
the merchandise trade content. 


Non-coninmercial transactions are largely unilateral; for 
example, donations and gifts, Certain special transactions, 
furthermore, are of mixed character. Some involve the exchange 
of a service in return for a money rental; others involve a real 
or nominal purchase or sale which is duplicated elsewhere in 
the Balance of Payments’ current account, Identified tourist 
imports are in this latter category whereas imports and exports 


of motion picture films, valued at the value of the filnis in 
the trade statistics, are frequently transactions whose real 
consideration is a rental. 


Some element of choice enters the selection of special 
and non-commercial transactions. Identification of these among 
the diverse items which make up the classified content of the 
Trade of Canada statistics is not always possible. The bulk 
of the declared values involved may be identified, however, 
and are totaled in Group VIII(b) of Table XXXIII.? 


Imports for the use of the United Kingdom government may 
be described, also, as non-commercial elements in Canadian 
trade statistics but, since these are imported on United King- 
dom account, they are deducted from the total imports in order 
to arrive at the adjusted declared value total of this chapter. 
Adjustments, which are specifically value adjustments, such 
as are made in arriving at the merchandise current account of 
the Canadian Balance of International Payments, are neglected 
in tnis analysis in order to preserve the declared value basis 
of the original data. Comparative levels are maintained by the 
indexes so that any valuation differences which may be 
present act as a constant influence over comparisons, 


Transactions with Newfoundland 


The inclusion of Newfoundland’s trade as from the first 
of April, 1949 is such as to render the totals for the year not 
strictly comparable with other years in the tables of this 
chapter. Had Newfoundland renmiained outside Confederation, 
and similar trends to those characteristic of 1948 and the 
first quarter of 1949 remained during the year, a somewhat 


larger decrease in the volume of Canadian exports and a 
somewhat smaller increase in the volume of imports for con- 
sumption would probably have resulted. An adjustment to the 
data would, however, be of dubious accuracy and would modify 
rather than alter the general tenor of the analysis of this 
chapter. 


Aggregate Price and Volume frends 


Indexes of the declared values, prices and physical volume 
of exports of Canadian produce and of imports for consumption 


are shown in tables XXXVIII, XXXIX and XL classified ac- 


cording to the adjusted groups of table XXXIII, Average 
changes in price and volume as they affect totals of exports 
and imports are Summarized in two tables as follows: 


TABLE XXXIV. Aggregate Value and Volume of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Exports of Canadian Produce: ! 
Current declared \value.cacc. cccsscssevescucncescuses deseatoodaan 
Constant: 1948 $ VOLUME ci cscescccoscssccccecsscesersscsresesecs 


Imports for Consumption: ! 
Current declared value.... 
Constant 1948 $ volume...... 


1. Adjusted totals as in table XXXIII, page 39, 


$,000,000 


$,000,000 


$,000,000 $,000,000 


2,312 2,719 3,075 2,993 
2, 894 3,029 3,075 2,903 
1,922 2,071 2,635 2, 109 


2,512 2,922 2,635 2,673 


TABLE XXXV. Percentage Change in Aggregate Value, Price and Volume of Foreign Trade 


Exports of Canadian Produce!: 
Value... 
Price... 


VOLUM Cres ocecccascioesececesvecctserocassoeseaceessanswesslescsnecsssonaacescsss secs exsedceuraces 


Imports for Consumption!: 


VAlUC. crvecccccccvcccccccscceccsccceseeecceecceceeee seen cccee ee eeeeeessereeeee ees ecssseseseesees 


Price. irs 


1. Adjusted totals as in table XXXIII, page 39. 


Price increases are all positive and at declining rates 
during the four post-war years, Import prices have increased 
since 1946 by a greater percentage (34.9 per cent) than have 


ViOMUM Civccccsccssucsscnccecerectecceseeresrsevesesswacss@reneescdtarcassocsrascansaentaensasecacie 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 


1949 over 1948 


1949 over 1947 


1949 over 1946 
Per cent 


+o + 
Laud 
gn~a 


export prices (29.0 per cent). Imports show a slight increase 
of overall volume in 1949 after many offsetting changes, 
whereas exports declined in average volume in 1949. 


1. See footnotes to table XXXIII, page 39 for limits to trade content. For a description of the price indexes on a 1935-39 = 100 base see: 
‘Export and Import Price Indexes’’ D.B.S., Ottawa, July, 1949 (Ref. Paper No. 5). 
2, For a listing of the special and non-commercial items see: ‘‘Trade of Canada, Year ended December 31, 1949,’’ Volume I, Summary and 


Analytical Tables, page 304. 
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Aggregate Export Volume 


The increased value of exports of Canadian produce 
between the years 1946 and 1949 is shown by these calcula- 
tions to have been due almost entirely to price increases, A 
change in the index of physical volume of but 0.3 per cent for 
all exports over thie period is evident although there have been 
more diverse trends in different groups of commodities. Fur- 
thermore, domestic exports had declined in 1949 by 5.6 per 


cent ot their 1948 volume and by 4.2 per cent of their 1947 vol- 
ume. Exports in the two years of 1947 and 1948 have beenat si- 
milar levels, the highest in the post-war period. A decline of 
aggregate export volume of this magnitude, especially in view of 
the current international trade context, does not appear exces- 
Sive, therefore. Exports nave increasedin volume in 1949 by over 
60per cent of their 1938 levels the following statement reveals: 


Increase (+) 
Decrease (- ) 


1949 over 1938 


Exports of Canadian Produce?: 


Meclared val ier Josscscecisecsescse leer dda SesuvaseNsdeaenaenaaeedd suclebence ceaseurasisecaees pies 


LDC e maureen enecsaaeseenceants soeassesee cers seecessesescesncsecasesdesoneccseecencsccesnecessessce 


ES igrsivcd Mano leit Caamecesaecantaetasesanceassnecscanscaeses cod ssesenecceracscsscsasceceescessees 


(1948 = 100) Per cent 


27.2 + 257.7 
47.1 me PUES) 
57.8 + 63.3 


1. Mechanical conversion of an index which utilizes 1935-39 average fixed weights. 


2. Adjusted totals of table XXXII. 


A level of export volume, exceeded only in the peak war 
years,. prevails tnroughout tne post-war period. However, 
declines of export volume in groups and selected commodities 


are concealed by the aggregate comparisons and are dealt 
witn below in tne detailed analysis of export and import 
volume, with the associated tables numbered XXXVIII to XLVI. 


Aggregate Import Volume 


Iniports for consumption in 1949 increased in average 
volume by 1.5 per cent of their 1948 volume, though these 
were lower by 8.5 per cent than 1947 volume levels. The year 
1947 established a record in import volume for the post-war 
period, and in November of that year emergency exchange 
conservation measures were introduced to arrest the decline 


Imports for consumption 2: 


DCCKALC CMV AlUC teem duemrscecses staeass ccadsedebeanvavaetnasssarcsvseesee esecceasaccens=sricceeses aa 


PTI Densccescseescetscesacs 


PHYSUCAIMVOIUMECr ceccccoessseccessesess wieUeew easwawedegals Perce Pas ensuvachpsiataesescuabesuas 


in gold and United States dollar reserves accompanying these 
heavy imports. Certain relaxations of these restrictions in 
1949, due to improvement in the reserve position, contributed 
to this increase of import volume. The volume of imports in 
1949 was over 80 per cent higher than that of the pre-war year 
1938, an approximate calculation, which follows, shows: 


Increase (+) 
Decrease (- ) 


1949 over 1938 
per cent 


(1948 = 100) 


+ 309.0 
+ 122.4 
+ 83.9 


1. Mechanical conversion of an index which utilizes 1935-39 average fixed weights. 


2. Adjusted totals of table XXXIII. 


Annual Terms of Trade 


Relative levels of import and export prices are significant 
since they indicate change in the net barter terms of trade. 
Measurement by means of the ratio of an index of the prices of 
imports for consumption to one of exports of Canadian produce 
is, however, Subject to the limitations of these large samples 
of the total commodities traded. One assumption implicitly 
made in such a ratio is-that re-export prices varied similarly 
to export prices, whereas it is likely that these followed the 


trend of import prices. Since, however, exports of Cana- 
dian produce are by far the dominant proportion of total 
exports (the exports of foreign produce are seldom greater 
than 2 per cent of the total exports) the error introduced 
by the simplified calculation is not large.t Column (c) of 
Table XXXVI, which follows, shows the post-war course 
of these net barter terms with reference to the 1948 base 
period: 


TABLE XXXVI. Aggregate Foreign Trade Price Indexes and Net Barter Terms of Trade 


Calendar Years 


19 4B eco cccceccncecccsccecoccecccocnvasesecssccatevensccsesccccssesconces 


1949... ...cecccccceccccccccccesccncccccrscccsssecerccscssesausssccscccessccesesccenes Sesecdsccccescase 


1. Export price index divided by import price index in per cent. 


Prices of Exports Prices of Imports 


L 
of Canadian Produce for Consumption Net'Barter Terms 


(1948 = 100) 


79.9 104.6 
91.6 104.3 
100.0 100.0 
103.1 9959) 


1. Approximate f.o.b. prices for both import and export prices are a mitigating circumstance. Both numerator and denominator of the ratio are, 


hence, in similar price terms. 
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A steady but slow deterioration of these ratios is evi- 
dent since 1946. The 1948 and 1949 ratios are the same, 
approximately, though a slight deterioration is evident in 
1949. The major change occurred in 1948 when some of 
the post-war emergency demand pressure on Canadian pri- 
ces, due to extraordinary overseas needs for food and cloth- 
ing, had subsided. This stimulating effect upon export 
prices in 1946 and 1947 was not counterbalanced by a 
similar pressure upon import prices, which prices were. 
relatively favourable during these years. Broadly speak- 
ing, a trend toward less favourable terms of trade from 
this time appears to be an inevitable consequence of de- 
velopments in dollar and non-dollar trading relationships. 
As import restrictions abroad have a depressing effect on 
Canadian export prices, and as supplies of commodities 
available increase, export prices tend to decline. Import 
prices have tended to remain stable or decline at a less rapid 
rate. 


The early effects of devaluations in September 1949 with 
their consequent reaction on Canadian export and import prices 
are especially interesting. Chief among these in their influence 
are the devaluation of sterling by 23.5 per cent of the Can- 
adian dollar and the depreciation of the Canadian dollar by 
9.1 per cent in relation to the United States dollar. Most exports 
to the United States and other countries whose currencies have 
appreciated in relation to the Canadian dollar are made in the 
latter quarter of 1949 at prices which reflect a part of the 
adjustment. Import prices responded more consistently in terms 
of Canadian dollars since products imported are more generally 
from the United States. The long-run effects of devaluation 
have not had time to appear in 1949 so that the effect on the 
annual terms of trade ratio is slight. A terms of trade ratio for 
the first nine months of the year would, however, have showna 
slight favourable relationship to 1948 based largely on an 
upturn in the first six months. The downturn in the ratio is 
almost entirely confined to the last quarter of the year. 


Monthly Price Changes in 1949 


Since price changes during the months of 1949 are espe- 
cially significant in the light of widespread currency readjust- 
ments in September, table XXXVII displays monthly price 
indexes and net barter terms ratios in the indexed form meas- 
ured against the average for the year 1948 as a standard of 
reference. 


The terms of trade are shown by the price indexes to have 
been somewhat less favourable in March, April and September 
and more decidedly so in the post-devaluation months of 
November and December. The latter two months in which 
currency readjustments asserted an effect on price levels had 
sufficient influence over the average for the year to produce 
the less favourable ratio for the year. 


The entry of Newfoundland into Confederation on April 1 
coincided with a slight improvement in the otherwise adverse 


terms. During the early months of the year a minor recession 
in American business activity was translating its effect to 
import prices of primary materials, especially of base metals, 
so that declining prices were the trend. On the other hand, 
since imports are largely of more processed and manufactured 
materials whose prices in the United States did not decline to 
as great an extent, the import price decline was not excessive. 
The buoyant strength of the American economy overcame any 
tendency toward cumulative depression, however, and by late 
summer recovery was under way arresting the decline in import 
prices. At the same time, export prices continued to decline 
until devaluation, apparently due to the delayed effects of 
reduced American demand. General uncertainty as to price 
quotations is reflected in the foreign trade price indexes for 
August, September and October. The post-devaluation influence 
may be seen more clearly in November and December. 


TABLE XXXVII. Interim Indexes of Prices! of Exports of Canadian Produce’ and Imports for Consumption’ January 
to December, 1949 (1948 = 100) 


Calendar year and months* 


1949: 


JSUNUAEVicenanssaserececcesapnierearserceccsrccnseddeegscctectsaeeecsecstonesarecctecrenterteranees 
ICDIURTY ccansnecccccscececessceseacsesussesaccsacscessce covccucecoseeesscasuecessarcevactececcece 


INOVEMDETicsnccarsassctadcasaeaqrocesescscaraseeenseceesescsatesesscccccnsnccasnccsenctarsserses 


DECEMDELsecessescscaccesuscevcveuscavuccetcuaciceusescaneureccesucessereceesecesenstentcnccerences 


OCtODEReaeccadsccecaccoses ercaretccscdcassveccecdsederecaecsesdeccecaccssracccntensnadsercedestts 


WAM AVEIR GO ncn. s cccsucessutscvcacsccccccnedssccscesacesusesacuceceedccscescvecsussocsessas 


Exports of 
Canadian Produce 


Imports for 
Consumption 


Net Barter Terms? 


103.3 
102.4 
100.8 
99.9 
101.2 
101.6 
100.9 
100.3 
98.6 
101.0 
99.0 
96.7 


1. Unit declared values and specified wholesale price series. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 1949 
(Reference paper No. 5) for method as applied to 1935-39 based indexes. These series are compiled as fixed base-weighted indexes on a 1948 year 
average base with a fixed weighting system referring to the same period. 

2, 3. See footnotes 2 and 5 table XXXII. 

4. Unadjusted. Newfoundland included in Confederation as from April 1, 1949. 

5. Export price index divided by import price index in per cent. 


Value, Price and Volume Indexes by Groups 


Tables XXXVIII, XXXIX and XL show group value, price 
and volume indexes and the percentage increase or decrease 
of 1949 over the preceding years of the post-war period. These 
indexes, and those of selected commodities exported or imported 
which follow this section, are not adjusted for the following: 


(a) qualitative change due to variation in the kind of article ~ 
imported or exported. For example, the automobile of 1949 
is not the same vehicle as its 1946 counterpart, even though 
of the same brand and manufacture, and the difference is 
qualitative. 
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(b) valuation error. The primary value data of the indexes of 
value are the trade statistics of declared values, Adjust- 
ments to these valuations which would be desirable for 
certain purposes have not been made. 


(c) calendar year period. Declared value statistics of the trade 
of Canada are compiled in the ‘‘statistical’’ period. Customs 
entries which record the movements of goods imported or 
exported are tabulated as received up to the last day of 
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the period concerned, in the case of calendar year data, 
December 31. A few transactions actually occurring in one 
year may be recorded in the next, therefore, due to the 
method of compilation. 


The group price indexes have not been adjusted for the 
above factors, so that volume indexes after deflation 
remain in the original terms of accuracy. 


TABLE XXXVIII. Indexes of the Declared Values of Canada’s Foreign Trade by Groups! in the Calendar Years, 
100) 


1946, 


Commodity Groups! 


VALUE INDEXES 


Exports of Canadian Produce: 

I Agricultural and Other Primary Products............+ agenBncodeno 

ISR bresmand Ube xtiles., svescccsscercasiee 

III Wood Products and Paper...... 

IV Iron and Steel and their Products pena ac 

V Non-ferrous Metals and their Products........sccscsssesecsseseeees 

VI Non-metallic Minerals and their Products.. acoceecno Ga pBOOE OLD ed 

Chemicals and Fertilizer. ...........ssse00» sbapasaccs 

Miscellaneous,...........+. Joaubngotagasonesoncegshenesods Aevanswevasese 5 

(a) Commercial Transactions... Adapcno. 
(b) Special and Non-Commercial....... 


Total Exports of Canadian Produce?...........sscsecceersseeees 


eee eereereseee 


Imports for Consumption: 
I Agricultural and Other oy ProOductS\secccsccenevecs ceaseSdEn0 

II Fibres and Textiles...... 

III Wood Products and Paper? 
IV Iron and Steel and their Products............ 

V Non-ferrous Metals and their Products,.......ccccseseeseseeceeeees 

VI Non-metallic Minerals and their Products... 


oreeseee ee everceeres 


VII Chemicals and Fertilizer...........sse00. caveee 
WIM MISCCITANGOUS! scancersteoasesesce se paOnALicot AC ORCIOCE ECO OOS ae 
(a) Commercial Transactions ..........00. Pauvetlsccneutece 
(b) Special and Non-Commercial?...........++ eee ae cnetee cans vekee 
Total Imports for Consumption> ........ bsnuebitenedstnesveswe eins 


1947 and 1949 (1948 = 


1949 over 
1948 


(1948 = 100) 


E eel eo) fe CIOL 
= — 48.8 — 44.6 
+ - 1.2 - 8.2 
+ so 1}583 - 8.0 
+ + 40.2 oe Fe lot 
+ - 1.1 = PGS) 
+ - 15.7 - 11.4 
a + 4.0 a bats! 
+ + 10.1 TL ls G 
- - 15.6 loss 
- + tes She WARE 
i oe bat) + . 
+ - 14.8 = 

chi = JIS ++ 

+ se silyics} + 

oe + 6.0 Se 

+ + 18.3 - 

cL + 16.0 a 

- + 0.4 + 

= - 11.4 - 

a aa rabshy (t ot 

+ Toadies + 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. See footnotes to table XXXIII, page 39. 


* 
TABLE XXXIX. Indexes of the Prices 


Commodity Groups! 


PRICE INDEXES 


Exports of Canadian Produce: 
I Agricultural and Other Primary Products.....cccseccsscecessccsees 
MVP bre sande Text lCinccsssacssccsocaccescescoscess 
III Wood Products and Paper ...sccccccesccevcccsees 
IV Iron and Steel and their Products........s0e0. 
V Non-ferrous Metals and their Products....... 
VI Non-metallic Minerals and their Products... 
VII Chemicals and Fertilizer.......ccescccccccccsees 
VIII MiScellancouS......cccccccccccccccccces 
(a) Commercial Transactions........ 
(b) Special and Non-Commercial .......sccscccccscecsceccsccccvcecs 


Total Exports of Canadian Produce? .......cssscesseceeseee 


ee cccecoescccssaces 


Imports for Consumption : 
I Agricultural and Other Primary Products.......csccccoccsccscceees 
Il Fibres and Fae eas teet aot ba nti Sosonstanr ong tone Fes 
III Wood Products and Paper?.......csseee 
IV Iron and Steel and their Products........... 
V Non-ferrous Metals and their Products,......... 
VI Non-metallic Minerals and their a dione gy 1 
VII Chemicals and Fertilizer.. 
VIIT MiscellaneouS......ceccoecsess 
(a) Commercial Transaction seeeg 
(b) Special and Non-Commercial‘..... 


Total Imports for Consumption® nage sdessee vevedasacncparssss« 


eeeececceosser 


eeeceevecccovoves 


eeerececccccccose 


of Canada’s Foreign Trade by Groups’? in the Calendar Years 1946, 
and 1949 (1948 


(1948 = 


1947 


= 100) 


Increase (+) 


Decrease (-) 


1949 over 
1948 


Percent 


100) 


i) 
+ +++ e+ ety ++ 
as 
WO PwWWUOhDU WwW Pb 
m NVOIWW POPU CO 


Hac 


pond 
OWI ANH 
NWAPAIN PPO 


+ teet+eetee+ 
+ +Htetetetett+ 


Py 


+ 20. + .7.0 - 0.8 
+ 42.8 + 14.9 + 0.3 
+ 26. + 15.7 + 6.6 
+ + 22.9 + 8.5 
+ + 13.4 + 5.6 
ri + 28.4 eT 
+ tua hey - 0.7 
+ oT Sy i 
+ aot. T =. Ban 
+ + 5.4 - 0.7 
+ + 17.3 + 3.2 


* Unit declared values and specified wholesale price series, See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 1949 
(Reference Paper No. 5) for methods as applied to 1935-39 based indexes. Present series are compiled as fixed base-weighted price indexes on a 
1948 = 100 base with a weighting system referring to the same period. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, see footnotes to Table XXXII. page 39, 
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TABLE XL. Indexes of the Physical Volume of Canada’s Foreign Trade by Groups‘ in the Calendar Years 1946, 
1947 and 1949 (1948 = 100) 


Commodity Groups! 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 


1949 over 
1946 


1949 over 
1948 


1949 over 
1947 


VOLUME INDEXES 


Exports of Canadian Produce: 
I Agricultural and Other Primary Products.... 


Soccer rreeroceseseersccesers 


V Non-ferrous Metals and their Products.........ssccsccccccescccescee 


VI Non-metallic Minerals and their Products........... ierenthetcgaa 
Vil Chemicals and: Wertilld Zen viwsvasedececscccavesssescestarucscen seis 
WILD MiSGELIAnCOUS sescecscnreccecasccccucecceeae Seceaseneense noes 
(a) Commercial TransSactionS....cccccscccessseces mace 


(b) Special and Non-Commercial...... madscvevctcassesusscnas Beseens 


Total Exports of Canadian Produce?..........sssccscssesees 


Imports for Consumption : 
I Agricultural and Other ales PIO GUCUS cencestocseceeeseecessree 


IV Iron and Steel and their Products eaeea 
V Non-ferrous Metals and their Product 


VAT MISCellanNCOUSi.cccncevsccecercssecessss caves scevecac 
(a) Commercial TransactionS.....ssecccccccsccees 
(b) Special and Non-Commercial4 .......cccccccccsecccescesescsccce 


Total Imports for Consumption? ..........cscccescceceseeseees 


1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, see footnotes to table XXXIII, page 39, 


Division of the absolute values of trade by the appropriate 
price indexes results in a physical volume figure in terms of 
1948 constant dollars rather than the percentage form. This 
calculation has been made as a supplement to the volume 
indexes of table XL and the results displayed in a chart.! 
Expression of these data in terms of absolute volume permits 
readier visual comparison. 


The chart clearly depicts the dominating proportions of 
agricultural and other primary products, wood products and 


Percent | Per cent Per cent 


(1948 = 100) 


103.3 98.4 100.9 —Eaaa + 2.5 aes) 
178.5 128.2 53.6 —- 70.0 - 58.2 —- 46.4 
87.0 101.0 93.8 t+ ded ee lyfe’ tO xr, 

82.1 92.8 82.6 + 0.6 ile lat) = 13 

82.3 88.4 101.8 + 23.7 + 11.5 - 18 

18.2 89.1 69.1 = 11.6 - 22.4 =) 30.9 

100.6 116.9 84.0 — 1655 = 26.1 = 16.0 
122.7 112.0 101.1 = 17.6 = Ea ae at layl 
92.2 110.5 107.8 to Geo Sy As cm eis! 

236.1 117.5 79.8 — *66.2 = "32.1 = 20.2 
94.1 98.5 94.4 + 1053 S74 = 5.6 

= tals) — .4.8 i {D0 

samme Sst = 25.8 =) be 

= aC) = 18.3 te Dei 

= 2959 = 940 + 4.6 

om Wii = 16h9 nee wien 

as Ar’ = 8.0 LS oct 

+ 19.0 + 14.0 tag dion 

=—eIa6 —waee +e 3h. 7 

- 22.6 = 12.9 + 13.2 

+ 107.8 + 50.5 + 143.7 

101.5 + 6.3 - 8.5 + 1.5 


paper, iron and steel and their products and non-ferrous metals 
in the exports of Canadian produce, and of agricultural and 
other primary products, fibres and textiles, iron and steel and 
their products and non-metallic minerals in the imports for 
consumption. The high post-war levels of each group, and 
mixed increases and decreases of volume are shown also. The 
movements of the miscellaneous group are particularly interes- 
ting in the imports, since they illustrate the special and 
non-commercial articles increase in 1949 due to the inclusion 
of tourist imports. These and other diverse tendencies are 
analysed in detail in the following sections. 


Export Prices and Volume 


The group value indexes of table XXXVIII and those of 
table XLI, of the selected commodities on page 46, exhibit 
certain declines in 1949 in relation to 1948 and 1947 in parti- 
cular. All the export group price indexes increased, however, 
in 1949 with the exception of the index for wood products and 
paper which declined by 2.1 per cent of the 1948 level. This 
price decline is shown by table XLII to have occurred in such 
commodities as woodpulp, planks and boards (except flooring), 
and red cedar shingles; all in the wood products category. 
Newsprint prices in this group rose by 4.1 per cent of the 
1948 level, a circumstance which reflects the inclusion of 
Newfoundland as a source of supply among other factors. The 
small net decline in price for the group reflects overseas 
import restrictions in 1948 and 1949 in markets for wood prod- 
ucts. On the whole the wood products and paper group prices 
declined slightly in 1949 to levels still considerably higher 
than 1946 price levels. Generally, export prices increased 
though at reduced rates, 


When the price factor is isolated from the value data, 
however, more substantial declines than were present in the 
original value data may be observed in tables XL and XLIII. 
Some apparent increases in the value data of 1949 over 1946 
and 1947 are shown as real volume decreases. Declines were 
general in 1949 over 1948 in the volume of manufactured goods 
exported, especially in the following groups: fibres and textiles; 


1. See also Chapter I, table II for constant dollar values in selected years. 


iron and steel and their products; non-metallic minerals and 
their products; chemicals and fertilizer; and the special and 
non-commercial elements of the miscellaneous products group. 
Characteristic of these groups is a larger proportion of pro- 
cessed and manufactured products. 


Exports of fibres and textiles have declined in volume to a 
pre-war level and are unique in this respect. A steady decline 
of export volume, moreover, has been maintained by this group 
since 1946. Exceptional post-war demand overseas for clothing 
appears to have been satisfied before the end of 1948. Re-entry 
of competitors, such as the United Kingdom, into overseas 
markets for these products has undoubtedly contributed to the 
readjusted export level. Recent import restrictions in sterling 
and other non-dollar markets have further added to this volume 
decline. This group is one of the lesser in value and volume 
proportion of the export trade, however. 


Declines in the volume of the exports of iron and steel and 
their products and non-metallic minerals and products are 
identified among the selected commodities of table XLIII as, 
largely, those of automobiles, trucks and parts, machinery and 
parts (except farm), ferro-alloys and asbestos milled fibres. 
Farm implements and machinery, on the other hand, increased 
their export volume in 1949 over 1948 by 13.3 per cent. Most 
of these latter exports have been directed toward the United 
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States market and characterize new trends developing in Can- 
adian exports in the direction of closing the adverse trade 
balance gap with that area. Declines in export volume of many 
of these processed and manufactured articles reflect import 
quota restrictions in overseas markets. 


The chemical and fertilizer group is not well represented 
among the selected commodities since those which compose it 
are of relatively small value weight in the export trade content. 
Fertilizer exports increased in volume in 1949 over 1948 
although remaining below the level of the other two years. The 
decline in the volume of this group of exports was largely the 
result of a decline in exports of chemicals and allied products 
to the United Kingdom as a result of import restrictions there. 
(The group declined in value of exports to the United Kingdom 
from $7.3 million in 1948 to $5.5 million in 1949. Prices how- 
ever, increased slightly). 


The special and non-commercial elements of the miscella- 
neous group of exports declined in a fashion typical of the 
transition from the war to post-war type structure. Declines in 
this sub-group are not shown among the selected items but are 
in donations and gifts. Settlers’ effects which are the bulk of 
the remainder have remained stable. Exceptional post-war 
demand abroad in 1946 and 1947 added to these totals which 
in 1949 had declined by 66.2 per cent of their 1946 volume. 
The commercial character of this group is, on the other hand, 
returning. Miscellaneous commercial exports (which include 
aircraft, rubber and products and consumers manufactured 
articles of home fumishings and apparel) increased in export 
volume by 7.8 per cent of 1948 in 1949. The dual character 
of this group is clearly shown by the opposing movement of 
these two elements of miscellaneous products. 


More significant declines of volume occurred among the 
commodities of the wood products and paper group. The group 
as a whole declined by 6.2 per cent of its 1948 volume in 1949 
and 7.1 per cent of its 1947 level since a moderate decline 
had already occurred in 1948. Wood pulp, planks and boards 
(except flooring), red cedar shingles and pulpwood shared in 
the decline. Exceptional, however, was the export volume of 
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newsprint which increased by 8.7 per cent over 1948. The 
inclusion of Newfoundland from the beginning of April was one 
reason for this increase, however. Presumably, a greater de- 
cline of volume would have been recorded for the exports in 
the wood products and paper group as a whole had this not 
been the case. 


Two other major groups show small average increases of 
volume, which conceal significant declines in selected commo- 
dities. These are agricultural and other primary products and 
non-ferrous metals and their products. 


In the agricultural and other primary products group, 1949 
volume declines in wheat flour (21.6 per cent), pure bred cattle 
(52.9 per cent), dairy and slaughter cattle (19.7 percent), bacon 
and hams (67.2 per cent), fresh beef and veal (18.5 per cent) 
and eggs in the shell (38.5 per cent) are the most significant 
declines from the 1948 level. The small increase of volume 
for this group was in response to an increase of the volume of 
wheat exports in 1949 by 54.9 per cent over 1948. Declines in 
this group are the direct result of import restrictions overseas 
in the main. The decline in the volume of bacon and hams, 
however, represents inability of supplies to meet contract 
demands. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals were well maintained in 
volume on the whole. A small decline in nickel export volume 
is the only commodity decline represented in table XLIII. 
Volume increases were recorded in 1949 in copper ingots, bars 
and billets (9.5 per cent); zinc spelter (16.0 per cent); platinum 
(2.8 per cent); and silver (17.2 per cent). These increases are 
in primary products for use in industry, the demand for which 
remains firm in many areas. 


Declines of export volume in 1949 have been largely of 
manufactured articles. The effect has been to further concen- 
trate exports in a few products such as wheat, newsprint, farm 
machinery and non-ferrous metals. This traditional pattern of 
exports has tended to restore itself in exports of Canadian 
produce in the post-war over the greater diversification of 
products in war time exports. 


TABLE XLI: Indexes of the Declared Values of Selected Commodities of Canada’s Exports of Canadian Produce 


in the Calendar years 1946,1947 and 1949 (1948 = 


100) 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 


Commodities 1946 1947 1949 
1949 over 1949 over 1949 over 
1946 1947 1948 
(1948 = 100) Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Value Indexes: 

UspW CAG cosscesncesccecntscesesnscccccataecatercerescs Wasesse scestceecassusces 103.0 109.1 179.1 + 73.9 + 64.2 + 79.1 
2. Flour of wheat.......... ARRON ORE OAC UEOCrEnnoa 101.3 157.1 78.1 = 22.9 =) 5053 = 21.9 
3. Fish and fishery products., 101.7 96.9 110.3 + 8.5 + 13.8 + 10.3 
@. Pure brediGattle’ aiscc.ccccosscveccaucenceascrsccseseus ceasaese 59.8 62.1 54.6 - 8.7 = 12.1 - 45.4 
5. Dairy cattle and cattle for slaughter (over. 700 Ib. “weight).. 19.7 13.7 81.3 + 312.7] * + 489.1 Se Sto! 
6. Bacon and hams: ..c..cscoccsoscsscssccenceuseosssvescessccers Seeaeneceses 94.9 88.7 34.6 —- 63.5 = 61.0 - 65.4 
7. Beef and veal, fresh.. uae 714.4 Bee ae 83.7 tas 5) Heo oel = 16.3 
8. Eggs in the shellev: eee Kuoudyececees seeencuceadccrsncsaesccs 65.6 104.1 64.0 =) 264 = $3855) — 36.0 
OraWhiskoyeccccsccccssess sacorsscces eee 110.0 85.3 121.3 + 10.3 + 42.2 tate oS 
10. Fur skins, undressed... aanceked ACaANondS Sorevcnsenstesercnseaceseeetene £33.30 120.5 96.9 - 27.1 —- 19.6 = shel 
UTNE WSpPrint ccc. scccsee ce Besteeee Ruesccccesvativacuectsavcccsetecacescanesaae 69.4 89.3 113.2 + 63.1 + 926.8 + 13.2 
12. Woodpulp.......... COCHOSOSC Doce EHURE E000 On ae 53.9 84.0 80.7 + 49.7 ae eae) = | 9.3 
13. Planks and boards (o76 hardwood flooring). 64.0 106.3 81.8 + 27.8 = 23u0 —- 18.2 
14. Red cedar shingles .. wees 49.8 90.4 74.9 + 50.4 = We i Pa! 
[5 PUlIDWOOdseacsscsesccece Sesscerecssunencest cneserecces Daeceoecncereae des ene 65.9 192 71.9 + moet — "99.2 = 28.1 
16. Farm machinery and implements.............. wasstese Seenaeen els ie. 38.9 Dee 125.8 P2284 + 119.5 nto Platete} 
17. Automobiles, trucks and parts...... 142.1 166.4 70.4 = 0059 =" bTeT + 29.6 
18: Railway, TailSiccccccsecsceeooereosboves 33.4 26.3 51.5 + 54.2 + 95.8 — 48,5 
19. Machinery and parts (exc. farm)........ 30.7 101.2 78.5 + 155.7 - 22.4 So ANA) 
BOSH CITO-ALIOVS scsveccaceseuscasccecssandatees Fc 39.3 89.6 19.7 + 102.8 — ae = 20.3 
21. Copper ingots, bars, billets............. Saseed ses seee aban ome cows 54.2 66.1 106.0 + 95.6 + 60.4 ce it!) 
Ze NiICKel..ceuccseotecs bdecteteeek 74.8 81.9 12501 + 67.2 + 52.7 a een! 
23. Zinc spelter........... eohcccen, 65.9 W2ieat 115.8 + 75.7 + 809.3 +) 1508 
24. Platinum in ore concentrate 91.8 69.5 107.4 + i 0 se eS) eT s4 
25. Silverorejand. Dullioni,.., ccnscassncrecceneearecsees eietanecieeneecs Stic 54.0 115.0 117.2 + + “1.9 + 12 
26>-Asbestosimilledifibres.,.. sascecsdsvecexctcccesrkscceses Feckeactaosce 63.5 79.4 89.1 + 40.3 tL ieee - 10.9 
Us Perilli Zerivsccscccssesseoeerescs Paavacectetbedassueres 88.3 94.5 108.3 Teo ean + 14.6 + 8.3 
28. Rubber and Products|. ccscess.carecarsacsesesasscadecceaseesberenecsers 67.8 99.9 717.8 + E - 22.1 = 22.2 
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TABLE XLII, Indexes of the Prices! of Selected Commodities of Canada’s Exports of Canadian Produce in the 
Calendar Years, 1946, 1947 and 1949 (1948 = 100) 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 
Commodities 1949 
1949 over 1949 over 1949 over 
1946 1947 1948 
(1948 = 100) Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Price Indexes: 

TPO WiCAbeccseseecceswass 88.8 92.2 115.6 + 30. - oe albiats} 
2. Flour of wheat........s50. eee 83.7 107.5 99.6 7 al) - - 0.4 

3. Fish and fishery products. : 95.6 90.6 92.5 = BiG as ess) 
AEC DRCULCAULS: cccdsccudcecosecoceccoceces SSoncondiccesrecrascan asa 91.9 95.3 116.0 +. 26. + + 16.0 
5. Dairy cattle and cattle for Slaughter (over 700 lb. weight) ... 66.1 88.0 101.3 1953's * + 1.3 
Gur aconal il An Sicmtestecrestcarsscecectescrevscscessesceecteccceseocsceve 67.2 77.0 105.4 + 56. + + Set 
7. Beef and veal, fresh.. ; 69.8 Lp 102.7 + 47. + ao Pee 
8. Eggs in the shell...... ace 80.0 88.0 104.0 + 30.0 + + 4.0 
OmWHISKCYcscecascaeccecs cen : : 85.5 91.0 108.8 + 27.3 a: + 8.8 
LOD HOM SKINS, | MUGLESSCU la davsceccvaseceetereccsccarccssancucsssscacccoss . 155.1 94.3 72.5 - 53.3 = — 27.5 
HME CWSDEIN Uieesteateneeserserscrracesnsstereacrercccersecsccesesatsensetuaccce 717.9 91.4 104.1 # 33.6 + 13.9 + 4.1 
AD MWOOUDULDiccoccdssaccesclestecccessscscecasccscecevcceccecesese ° 71.4 88.5 91.1 + 27.6 + 2.9 - 8.9 
13. Planks and boards (exc. hardwood flooring). A 14.7 95.9 93.6 +2553 —- 2.4 - 6.4 
14. Red cedar shingles...... AS . 66.4 103.9 81.9 + 23.3 rant A 4 =e 1801 
TOS UID WOOUS, «cacccctcacecestccsacedsccescs . 82.1 91.6 103.1 + 25.6 + 12.6 a2 besen| 
16, Farm machinery and implements... 5 65. 1 88.1 111.0 + 30.4 + 26.0 + 11.0 
17. Automobiles, trucks and parts...... ° 86.0 93.4 117.8 + 37.0 + 263, 1 + 17.8 
18. Railway rails .....scerscceseeseoes 66.5 69.9 106.0 + 59.4 + §1.6 + 6.0 
19. Machinery and parts (exc. farm). 74.3 88.7 106.9 + 43.9 + 20.5 + 6.9 
20. Ferro-alloys ......... Revasectrasecseates 81.8 88.1 106.5 + 30.2 + 20.9 + 6.5 
21. Copper ingots, bars, billets. . 62.0 87.8 96.8 am sei! + 1053 - 3.2 
22. Nickel...... see A 82.2 90.9 129.7 ar ah iats) 427 E20 ent, 
Ads) ZINC SPOlUCLeccesseesevccessscess . 76.9 99.8 517 +,29.8 - 0.2 
24. Platinum in ore concentrates. . 66.3 104.5 + 44,5 + 57.6 a Pa) 
ZodePollverOrerand |DULGOMsscewaccsorssiecssoscccccsseeveses 5 98.3 100.0 - 12.2 ae ie tf = 
26s ASDEStOS MITCH Tbr Sree ccccccsecdeccooscecvessccoves esceuses) 85.5 116.3 + 70.0 + 36.0 + 165i3 
Diep Mell! Zelearscsscrasceceres 88.6 108.1 + 32.5 + 22.0 SoS er) 
28. Rubber and products.....0.. CCADSICOCCLONER Ddctx ihcCncd Deaseseseaeeerese 109.4 101.5 = let} ee) + 105 


1. Unit declared_values and specified wholesale price series. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 
1949 (Reference Paper No. 5) for methods as applied to 1935-39 based indexes, Present series are compiled as "fixed base-weighted price indexes on 
a 1948 = 100 base with a weighting system referring to the same period. 


TABLE XLIII. Indexes of the Physical Volume of Selected Commodities of Canada’s Exports of Canadian Produce 
in the Calendar Years, 1946, 1947 and 1949.(1948 = 100) 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 


Commodities 
1949 over 1949 over 1949 over 
1946 1947 1948 
(1948 = 100) Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Volume Indexes : 
DAME Ol ot evnessacucsubccunsoasceswatesss60docusnenssseene wagnecseascgnesepinnc . 118.3 ce RE i ORO) ae YA) 
2. FLOUr Of WHEAL sncesescococces 5 ° 146.1 = OD we - 46.3 = 24,6 
3. Fish and fishery products.. 2 5 107.0 te eS cp alélyc! Helo 
GaP Ure PrEUiCatlhlesrctecctccesssrcesecesssvccssocesscecccecccescceseccor 65.2 ei aif = 23 = 52.9 
5. Dairy cattle and cattle for slaughter (over 700 lb. weight)... 29. Gig ff + 169.5 + 411.5 9.7 
GepBACOMLANC NAM Siescccansasscoaces'essesesescees : . 115.2 - 16.8 = Ths) = hice 
7. Beef and veal, fresh....... F . 35.0 — 23.5 + 132.9 = P1855 
8. Eggs in the shell........... . 118.3 =) 25.0 = 48.0 - 38.5 
Deal SWeViewsescessaeesersesene oe Species 93.7 = lett! ae SO) cr las) 
10. Fur SKinS,. undreSSed.......cseccccscceccecs Wiscbectsasessseccesesese= . 127.8 + 55.8 pe SAS an SATs 
DUP INCW SDE csssscnsiesisessccescoces Ascocc abode aehisaatesvecsaaroseccessicdeoe 6 97.7 ae ep da(t) eel ed am tahs iz 
UL DERWOOMD UD secctcccccecntcsieecesustessbsscquccesecessonas 5 94.9 ae bins = 6.6 - 11.4 
13. Planks and boards (exc. hardwood flooring).. 110.8 pee 7750 =, Bley | - 12.6 
14 Red Cedar 'SHINGlCS jcccscscccscsccceseccctccccescns ' 87.0 + 22.0 re Bee) OD 
15. Pulp WOO....ccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccnssessesccsvoccoces . 86.5 = lsc - 19.4 = 30.3 
16, Farm machinery and implements......scccccccssscccccccoccvcesceses y 65.0 + 147.9 + 74.3 Talon 
17. Automobiles, trucks and parts..... . Rs 178.2 = 63.8 - 66.4 - 40.2 
AStukuall way Tall S tert scseteeascscesecasess : 37.6 ena so) + (29.3 =) 55154 
19. Machinery and parts (exc, farm)... : 114.1 am fitout = 3 Oleull —, 26.6 
205 Blerro-allOy Sisccassossesseeraceoss seeeeeeee 101.7 + 55.8 + (26.5 pe 
21. Copper ingots, bars, billets.... seesesses A Tons TS. + 45.4 + 9.5 
ZoamNUCKCcsateeenvedesescsoassecccessessass . 90.1 + 6.0 fo ibid oul = Oise) 
23. Zinc spelter..... . 94.5 ae MaKe) SPAS + 16.0 
24, Platinum in ore concentrates... . : 104.8 = lena - 1.9 +7 2.8 
25. Silver ore and bullion ......cccesscccccceee = P 117.0 + 1473 Jy, LOLS + PTS 
26. Asbestos milled fibres. : 5 92.9 oe Gs) = — 23.4 
eer ZePesessacessosses ee aaee . 106.7 7.4 = 6.1 Fi OR2 
28. Rubber and products......scescccccccsccesccecccsccsscces aeencog i. Sins 30.2 16.0 =2353 
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Import Prices and Volume 


The selected commodities of tables XLIV, XLV and XLVI 
are in greater diversity than are the selected commodities of 
domestic export. Imports are structurally less concentrated. 
Imports are more concentrated in value and volume in the 
United States as a source of supply. Improved supplies in the 
United States coupled with substantial Canadian prosperity in 
1949, (despite the export declines in value which represent 
relatively small losses of Canadian purchasing power) enabled 
a higher volume of imports to be maintained than in 1948, 
Relaxation of some import controls contributed. The Canadian 
standard of living and accumulated demand have led to heavy 
imports in the post war. Consequently, the group indexes of 
table XXXVIII show declines of value in only two groups: 
fibres and textiles andnon-metallic minerals and their products. 


Price movements in tables XXXIX and XLV are, with few 
exceptions, upward. This trend is a familiar post-war pheno- 
menon. Prices increases were at declining’ rates in 1949, 
however, generally. Devaluation in the final few months of the 
year contributed substantial increases to many prices. However, 
declining price indexes had been in effect in the months pre- 
ceding devaluation so that, on the whole, import prices remained 
favourable to importers during the year. Price increases were 
moderate. Consequently, the volume indexes of tables XL and 
XLVI show increases which are similar to those of the value 
indexes from which they are derived. 


The groups of fibres and textiles and non-metallic minerals 
and their products were, however, exceptions to the general 
increases of import volume in 1949. These declined in volume 
by 5.3 per cent and 13.4 per cent, respectively, in 1949 over 
1948. 


Many of the fibre and textile imports are from the sterling 
area. Washed and scoured wool and worsted tops declined from 
1948 volume levels since Canadian importers appeared reluctant 
to add to supplies at prices prevailing before September. 
Imports of worsteds and serges declined also in this group as 
did sisal, istle and tampico fibre. Raw cotton imports, on the 
other hand increased in 1949 by 21.9 per cent of the volume of 
the previous year. Mixed tendencies in this group cancelled to 
the net decline of import volume of 5.3 per cent of 1948 in 1949. 


On the other hand much of the decline in the volume of 
imports of non-metallic minerals and their products is traceable 
to strikes in the soft coal mines of the United States during 
the year. This phenomenon is reflected particularly in the 
sharp decline of the import volume index for bituminous coal, 
in 1949, by 29.1 per cent over 1948. Crude petroleum for re- 
fining which declined by a smal] percentage in 1949 shows 
some ability of domestic developments, in Alberta for example, 
to replace imported sources of supply. 


Iron ore declined from the 1948 import volume level by 41.4 
per cent in 1949. The exclusion of Newfoundland ore’ from 
statistics of imports following April, 1949 together with some 
development of Canadian sources of supply have contributed 
to this decline, 


The effect of the steel and coal strikes may be observed 
on the imports of some of the commodities in the iron and steel 
group. The volume of the group of iron and steel and their 
products appreciated by 4.6 per cent in 1949 over 1948 due to 
the greater weight of processed articles for industry imported. 
However, items such as skelp, angle beams, automobiles, 
trucks and parts, and farm implements and machinery benefited 
from relaxation of import restrictions where for industrial use 
and from improved supplies. Skelp (14 inches or less in width, 
hot rolled, for the manufacture of pipes and tubes) is the best 
example of increased volume in 1949. Imports of this item 
increased by 163.5 per cent over 1948. On the other hand, 
declines in the imports of machinery and equipment (except 
farm) and sheets coated with tin (tinplate) in 1949 have been 
influenced by Schedule III of the Emergency Exchange Conser- 
vation Act of November, 1947. 


Certain 1949 declines in the volume of imports of agricul- 
tural and other primary products, in such commodities as 
bananas, oranges, raisins and nuts which are tropic and sub- 
tropic type products, are, in part, reflections of problems of 
overseas supplies. Indian corn, coffee and black tea imported 
direct from India, however, increased in imported volume in 
1949 and showed no decline in domestic demand, which tends 
to be inelastic. Volume trends within the group were mixed. 
The group increased by 5.6 per cent over 1948 but remained 
below 1946 and 1947 levels. 


Some non-ferrous metal imports declined in volume in 1949, 
also. The two sub-categories of electrical equipment shown in 
table XLVI are interesting. Imports of heavy electrical equip- 
ment which includes large transformers, motors, dynamos, 
generators, etc., remained at levels consistent with earlier 
years of the post war period. They are affected by expansion 
in Canadian utilities. These imports declined in 1949 by only 
0.5 per cent of 1948 volume. Household electrical equipment 
(which excludes washing machines and refrigerators) declined 
by 37.3 per cent in 1949 over their 1947 volume. These latter 
imports have been affected by import restrictions on consumers’ 
manufactured articles since November, 1947. Other commodities 
in this group such as bauxite ore and tin are non-dollar imports 
whose volume increases and decreases largely cancel to 
preserve the small net increase for this group in 1949 over 
1948 of 7.7 per cent. 


Wood products and paper imports are largely of furniture 
and paper. The small increases in 1949 volume of imports of 
newspapers and periodicals and book and other paper, in table 
XLVI, are typical. Imports in this group, though less in volume 
in 1949 than in 1946 or 1947 have increased from the 1948 
decline. The group’s volume changes are relatively small, a 
reflection of stable market conditions. 


The chemicals and fertilizer group of imports has increased 
steadily since 1946 mainly as a result of increases in imports 
of fertilizer over this period. Other articles such as paints and 
paint materials,and sodium compounds which are of importance 
in this group declined by small] percentages in 1949 over 1948 
but remained above 1946 levels. Demand for all] these products 
is strong. Supplies are the main determinants. Fertilizer im- 
ports find considerable stimulus from the demand of farmers 
producing foodstuffs for export, 


The 1949 increase in the volume of special and non-commer- 
cial imports in the miscellaneous group, is of interest, since 
this is largely a reflection of tourist imports in 1949 as a 
result of the relaxation of import restrictions. Gifts and dona- 
tions and other articles in this sub-group remained at levels 
consistent with other years. Settlers effects, however, increased 
also in value and volume in 1949 as the transition from the 
war time situation developed. 


The commercial transactions in this group include rubber 
and its products as an element of increase in 1949 over 1948. 
Consumers manufactured articles of home furnishings and 
apparel which are not shown.among the selected commodities 
increased by smal] volume proportions. Though the group is 
representative of a large list of manufactured end products 
which cannot be assigned a single chief component material, 
nevertheless, volume increases and decreases are within 
narrow ranges and the small group increase in 1949 of 13.2 
per cent over 1948 is a good reflection of the \1949 import 
volume of these goods. The consumers’ manufactired articles 
are of major weight. These have been a restricted imporf since 
1947. Some relaxations have permitted increased imports in 
1949 though to levels short of 1947. At the same time some of 
the 1949 increase in the volume of these consumers’ manufac- 
tured goods is due to the inclusion of Newfoundland, as an 
importing area, in the Dominion. It is of course, not possible 
to estimate this element precisely. 
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TABLE XLIV. Indexes of the Declared Values of Selected Commodities of Canada’s Imports for Consumption in 
the Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1949 (1948 = 100) 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 


Commodities 1946 1947 1949 
. 1949 over 1949 over 1949 over 
1946 1947 1948 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Valne Indexes: eee = 100) 

HOM EAT TOTTI NIN Gr cesueceeectae sass. ecsmuciserens ss 8sicasiees ach vac wale Hoa : oLe2 1407 105.6 + 106.3 + 41.4 + 5.6 
OSA AL AScmenier sneay scramaset eee snecicinansscecmsececs eecisee ce dece'cer Maisseges 117.0 94.8 99.0 - 15.4 + 4.4 = 1.0 
3. 190.2 ibys D133 — 40.4 nad ae AE} 
4. 61.5 107.5 Ina + 19.0 = 1.9 - 26.8 
MEUUUS, wel careers nasueecedy socbusemsocsubeveeues Wecwisdiehe seco Sdesuenwernece Tes 71.1 74.7 + 2.6 + 5.1 - 25.3 
6. Indian corn...... Stuncdesturmectpsestosscussresaee eeeeawans “epocangce an 54.5 101.7 is + 42.4 = 23.7 - 22.4 
Pee COMCe (BlCED) ecccsctvestucsceosccceceesestsasercareretess cach ecsicener wes 66.1 56.0 122.0 + 84.6 Se Win) + 22.0 
Siees OLdndiam black iGITECUs sh. cceccssscescecsacsadeoens reteeeences 97.2 117.9 127.9 + 31.6 ra Ge. + 29 
BRA W COLLOMEG sacessccmcacse css so sisinsiaciseiisa'satiaaedssacseusces eeventtece es T1.1 105.6 118.2 ae BBS! + 11.9 + 18.2 
HOP WeSNeEC OL SCOULCULWOOL.masintecsisesicsceaucaaiessdecsescresvsvesocssccse 79.8 713.9 718.6 + ad + 6.4 - 21.4 
TPS Worsted topsis...cccececsseseses shat veawawenlscas LesaeauneNOty ee Nee scovseN ce 44.6 5361 vibrate + 169% +942.6 = 24.3 
12. Worsteds and SergeS.......ccssscesecees ceaneaecc ans eae akaavens caeie Gus 38.2 63.3 108.5 + 184.0 + 71.4 + 8.5 
TSS LATtificlal Sik And LAbriCS ec .cccsccccsmecsersceres 74.5 116.2 101.5 + 36.2 ee Bet - 2105. 
14. Sisal, istle and tampico fibre...............0+ YO 89.8 Diisd = 20.6 =) 36.2 = ath 
15. Newspapers and periodicals ........ssccccsccesecccceves Svednnve sever 101.3 106.4 11007 + 9.3 + 4.0 + 10.7 
16,, BOOK ANG OCNED DAD CTs. ccc cceccccessccacees Seccevccce ec ccceevccccccsccs 109.4 133.8 116.6 + 6.0 - 12.9 + 16.6 
17. Machinery and equipment (except farm)........cseccesere 60.0 94.9 99.6 + ‘66.0 5 0 - 0.4 
18. Automobiles, trucks and parts..... Eunchasestaceateesatens cess maeeceae 76.0 126.4 T2303 nal P3574 = io)  ‘2sea 
19, Farm implements and machinery ..........seeeveee Reece asin seg ves 48.8 Tone 126.6 + 159.4 an (heigl 2650 
ON EANDLALOYS. cass cbceteetescss suns Ganlauces veloute stelan speSssasssccbecuvee eoeves 77.8 122.7 58.5. - 24.8 = 52.3 - 41.5 
21. Skelp (14’’ or less wide, hot rolled for pipes and tubes)...... 68.7 81.9 280.6 + + 242.6 + 180.6 
22. Angle beams, 35 lbs. and heavier........seseeeees anesooiqnoagos Soe 49.6 96.4 130.1 + + 35.0 + 30.1 
Woe TFONIOLON. .irenvennsscess Gade sdocoso008Es Pen UAEOND 41.7 82.0 717.8 + ra! = 22.2 
24, Bauxite ore....... abate seleeiepiess seseesstsesecsevecnsases vesesessecccsccess 86.3 86.7 101.8 + + 17.4 te wl .8 
25. Tin in blocks, pigs and bars.........+.. suasocmeac pencetenee Seetieisiee's 15.7 84.5 99.5 + + 17.8 - 0.5 
26. Electrical household equipment (exc. MAChinery) .........eeee0e Liplsye i) 166.5 115.0 + - 30.9 apie O 
27. Heavy electrical equipment.......cscccccccscsecsveces Ecustuengeresaxs 56.4 88.3 106.4 + + 20.5 + 6,4 
28. Crude petroleum for refining........ Ron chanonessssa ences 46.6 66.4 98.6 “f + 48°55 ad fa ae 
29. Anthracite coal........... nodadesweecoato’ Seer erect nemesetsiccseesssnecsss 74.5 Pell 81.0 + + 11.4 = 19.0 
30. Bituminous COal........ceceeeeeeeeees Ret ivciedassenescees Sceowsccoctscere 60.4 die} 73.2 7 Se Se = 96.8 
31. Plate and window glasS,.........sese+eee cneseseeesscececeoees eeeeenes 50.4 88.3 90.8 + an Pst One 
32. Bricks and tiles.........cccccesecesscccscsrseseoes cescecsosscessecvecces 58.5 84.8 106.3 + + 25.4 + 6.3 
33. China tableware,......... Weeeenssesscsses eeeeeees Groseeascees 50.7 70.6 107.0 + + 51.6 + 17.0 
34. Paints and paint materials......... 66.1 94.1 97.1 + t+ “N82 - 2.9 
35. Sodium compounds....... Segiuactene dessins sseosede ste 55.2 69.3 88.1 + sD) Athen - 11.9 
36. Fertilizer.......... ae 72.4 104.6 123.3 3 a L.9 + 23.3 
37. Rubber and its Products.........sesesessereeees scngscenbsecsevess 63.5 90.9 91.8 2: ee ea!) a ee 


TABLE XLV. Indexes of the Prices’ of Selected Commodities of Canada’s Imports for Consumption in the Calendar 
Years 1946, 1947 and 1949 (1948 = 100) 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 
Commodities 1946 1947 1949 
1949 over 1949 over 1949 over 
1946 1947 1948 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
(1948 = 100) 
Price Indexes: 

Lo Sugar) forirefining sceccccsseeseccsevcose Rrevevonseeresiecessesacppenersces 712.9 92.1 104.9 + 43.9 EeiSe9) meet ane) 
2, BANANAS cate ses seeeee$ Sansome se 101.5 98.8 118.9 + 17.1 + 20.3 + 18.9 
3. Oranges... 5 aa evccceccees 158.9 106.2 130.8 el Gi fey Za + 30.8 
4. Raisins, eect LCE 100.0 100.0 + 37.6 - - 
Ey UUSsectes ste des ksi 102.0 105.6 + 47.7 Hn SAG) + S556 
Gn INdLAnSCOM cacccscaccos ss 6 see escseno 96.4 103.1 75.6 - 21.6 = 26.7 — 24.4 
7. Coffee (green) ......cccccosssesee neste encase 66.7 96.3 107.4 + 61.0 + 11.5 + 17.4 
8. Tea of India, black, direct... aes oF sees 62.7 74.5 94.1 + 50.1 + 26.3 - 5.9 
OF RAW Cottoncsccvecessscceess meterascasas's “PARAM! 93.9 97.0 + 33.4 +9363 - 3.0 
10. Washed or scoured wool.. ase 61.5 78.5 103.1 + 67.6 tiles + 3.1 
11. Worsted tops......... Aree - none 69.4 19.1 108.2 1 A) + 36.8 qe te 
12. Worsteds and Serge ........ssssecssecsveccceess estes sees 72.1 84.0 109.4 + 51.7 + 30.2 + 9.4 
13. Artificial’ silk and fabricsic..<...<.scescsrcncecsesececcsccctssoscevcss 80.4 91.9 99.4 + 23.6 + 8.2 - 0.6 
14. Sisal, istle and tampico fibre sanete 56.0 79.0 109.5 + 95.5 + 38.6 + 9.5 
15. Newspapers and periodicals. ieee 89.0 92.3 107.0 + 20.2 +1529 + 17.0 
16. Book and other paper..........scccccccssecccecsee eoce 719.2 91.5 106.1 + 34.0 + 16.0 + 6.1 
17. Machinery and equipment (except farm)....... sees 74.3 88.7 106.8 + 43.7 + 20.4 + 6.8 
18. Automobiles, trucks and parts.........scecccscesecveees aon 83.8 91.5 107.8 + 28.6 + 17.8 + 7.8 
19. Farm implements and machinery. Beat seasts case ore 81.8 89.8 109.8 + 34.2 + 22.3 + 9.8 
POL LINDLaLCrseebocsccsvcevestetesncescccaes Meeercseapeases gensee 78.6 85.9 111.4 + 41.3 + 29.3 ots 1 


1. Unit declared values and specified wholesale price series. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes’’, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 
1949 (Reference Paper No. 5) for methods as applied to 1935-39 based indexes. Present series are compiled as fixed base-welghted price indexes on 
a 1948 = 100 base with a weighting system referring to the same period. 
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TABLE XLV. Indexes of the Prices! of Selected Commodities of Canada’s Imports for Consumption in the Calendar 
Years 1946, 1947 and 1949 (1948 = 100) — Conc. 


Commodities 


1949 over 
1948 


(1948 = 100) 


Price Indexes — Conc. 


53.2 


21. Skelp (14’’ or less wide, hot rolled for pipes and tubes)...... 78.8 + + Balne + 6.5 
22. Pees 35 lbs. and heavier....... FOP GROCACUEROECOSIDOCRAGS O- 88.9 + 48.1 + 24.0 am LOse 
A ITOM ONGreccwceecetecssvsccuerseocecheeacccenrscsees 89.5 + 68.6 + 48.3 SSA | 
DA, AAU LE ONO. iaawecsusausius radeuecieee 124.0 = Livers = ad + 12.0 
25, Dinsin blocks, pigs and bars.e.csssaveccewesss eceasiesers seererenceee Ge] + 27.9 + 28.6 = 3.3 
26. Electrical household equipment (exc. machinery).........sesee- 94.6 ap fet + 10.14 + AZ 
27. Heavy electrical CquipMent ..-..ccssncsccccsssecncensecs ae 88.6 + 43,9 + 2057 + 6.9 
28. Crude petroleum for refining... ae We. k + 81.3 + 37.6 + 0.6 
29: Anthracite: COA, <0: caceseesncesecsensarscecasscccecenessuetemncere ss dadeh 88.9 7 eS + 20.6 toe ie 2 
30. Bituminous coal........... wacenn 78.3 + 43.3 + 31.8 + 362 
SileePlat eiand window glass: cdeccce:escescenesaunsevncteccecsneee peetoacune 90.3 + 41.4 + 18.7 te ene 
32; Bricksvanditiles..c.cssancereacctuersessecnapsssesseeseasiosts pareeainare acon 89.6 + 1953 + 18.9 qt Geo 
33. China tableware F 98.2 + 187.3 + 11.3 + “9.3 
34. Paints and paint materials.. 101.9 + 24.9 = 4.1 ber AG) 
35. Sodium compounds. 93.9 + 24.6 te Sepll - 6.2 
Boy Merit ZObeccesersetecscerescses 102.9 Tee Rey = OAS 5 ea 
Bis HUDDEr ANG LES DIOMUCESs.ccceccececesictsecnsscscres: peseeemee ees sbines = 2266 9.4 leh, 


1, Unit declared values and specified wholesale price series. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes’ , Dominion Bureau of Statistics, July, 
1949 (Reference Paper No. 5) for methods as applied to 1935-39 based indexes. Present series are compiled as fixed base-weighted price indexes on 
a 1948 = 100 base with a weighting system referring to the same period. 


TABLE XLVI, Indexes of the Physical Volume of Selected Commodities of Canada’s Imports for Consumption in 
the Calendar Years 1946, 1947 and 1949 (1948 = 100) 


Increase (+) Decrease (-) 


Commodities 1946 1947 1949 
1949 over 1949 over 1949 over 
1 


1946 947 1948 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 
(1948 = 100) 
Volume Indexes: 

1. Sugar for refining.......... sé saadacecacsoaes 70.2 81.1 100.7 + 43-4 + peo Ont 
De BANARAS wcscecescercessetoucenetemets else 96.0 83.3 2068 = = 1657 
3. Oranges... os mx sean ala here 110.7 86.6 = = = 12.48 
4. Raisins,... Secawennterrenedescne sess 84.6 107.5 73.2 = = — 26.8 
Dor NUUSveraccscaceuacssesanatseressetirs toseccesteneraseaee Z 101.8 69.7 10.7 = a cr Aen 
G.pINdian Comi\cccsssceseesasesnessteca see 56.5 98.6 102.6 + a + ~ 2.6 
7. Coffee (green) Souda wedaccesste 99.1 58.2 113.6 F + + 13.6 
8. Tea of India, black, direct.......... 155.0 158.3 135.9 = = + (35.9 
9. Raw cotton Be ASonce sate 106.1 112.5 121.9 + + + 21.9 
10. Washed or scoured Wool...........0. weevencse Waeeancascer onetees séeee 129.8 94.1 76.2 = = - 23.8 
Ll uWorsted' topSiec.sce..ccdescas deecnasacs Epaisaeausensieseences Becicnececacces 64.3 67.1 70.0 + 3 3 - 30.0 
12. Worsteds and serges........ Soe 75.4 99.2 + + 6 Oe 
13. Artificial silk and fabrics.... 92.7 126.4 102.1 + = 2 Toa 
14. Sisal, istle and tampico fibre.. ; mee 128.9 P13 ewe - - 0 = 4a 
15. Newspapers and periodicals..... snesvauacedbaciseesnieseeedeeesaneete 113.8 ii5..2 103.5 - = 2 Fe ade 
16. Book and other paper.......secesssee RaneaNMienmes cess eaedulawatewcocsias On 138.1 146.2 109.9 = - 8 + 9.9 
17. Machinery and equipment (except farm). Races 80.8 107.0 93.3 + - 8 = 16.7 
18. Automobiles, trucks and parts........... Seeknie : 90.7 138.1 114.4 + - 2 + 14.4 
19. Farm implements and machinery... ; 59.7 83.9 Tbe + + 4 ae WIRE 
AO. linplaterccssccsssrsetstess bidsuscaseves sacs 99.0 142.8 527 - - 1 = 47.3 
21. Skelp (14’* or less wide, hot rolled for pipes and tubes)...... 98.8 103.9 263.5 + + 1530.6 + 163.5 
Zo. Angle beams, 35 Ubs. and Neavier.:.cossccctcesceccccsetaceeccouees 66.7 108.4 118.1 + + 8.9 aan ide th 
PES Boe 0 91.6 58.6 + BISA) - 41.4 
24. 65.4 69.9 90.9 + + 30.0 = 9.1 
25 100.1 112.4 102.9 + — 8.5 + 2.9 
28. Electrical household equipment (exc, machinery)...... EAS 127.8 176.0 110.4 - =" 3i03 + 10.4 
27. Heavy electrical equipment...... Coccenogn Gaeduciiewiscvesiers's we iRe) 99.7 99.5 + - 0.2 - OS 
28. Crude petroleum for refining........ ...- aaenvee ia 84.0 90.8 98.0 + Saal Oe = 2.0 
29. Anbvorachtercoal,.....sesseseerscens sesiacsedes 85.8 81.8 15.6 = =e — 24.4 
30. Bituminous coal............... Res 83.9 96.0 70.9 - = 265 1 =e 29.1 
31. Plate and window glass.........ssssseseee 66.5 97.8 84.7 + - 13.4 Sree 
32. Bricks and tiles............ Weccededonssceap eden Cterece Sporaecnsocdeco 653 65.5 94.6 99.8 + Gia) =, 0.2 
33. China tableware... ose 54.9 71.9 97.9 a 36.2 = Oat 
34. Paints and paint materials. oe 84.5 92.3 99.4 te Ted =» 0.6 
35. Sodium compounds......... once ae ne 64.8 73.8 83.0 +t 25 = al) 
36. Fertilizer...... Seascherene aebaeteree st at See Be eacweduns 76.5 101.7 120.4 + 18.4 + 20.4 
37. Rubber and its products......... Wopdeadesst etteods eveite ce tceeer exakete Dike 96.0 107.0 + TES Jone Wa 


CUAPTER VI 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Current statistics of Canada’s foreign trade are compiled 
by the External Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and published in three series. The monthly bul- 
letins Domestic Exports, Imports for Consumption, and 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade contain summary data 
on trade by main groups and sub-groups and by countries 
and area groups. Monthly reports, Exports of Canadian 
Produce and Foreign Produce and Imports Entered for Con- 
sumption, contain detailed statistics of exports and im- 
ports organized on a commodity basis. uarterly reports, 
Articles Exported to Each Country and Articles Imported 
from Each Country contain the same detailed commodity 
information but organize it on a country, rather than a com- 
modity, basis. Also of current interest is the semi-annual 
bulletin World Price Movements, prepared by the Prices 
Section. 


Statistics of Canadian trade on an annual basis are pre- 
pared by the External Trade Section and published in Trade of 
Canada (three volumes) for the calendar year. Volumes 2 and 3 
give detailed information on the commodities in trade and the 
countries with which tney are traded, volume I supplements 
this information with a well-designed set of analytical and sum- 
mary tables. The place which merchandise trade occupies in 
Canada’s international accounts is analyzed in the special 
report The Canadian Balance of International Payments 1926 
to 1948, and in annual reports titled The Canadian Balance of 


International Payments prepared by the International Payments 


Section of the Bureau. A record of price movements affecting 
international trade can be found in the special report Export 
and Import Price Indexes 1926-1948, prepared by the Prices 
Section. Textual comment on the trade statistics appears in the 
Review of Foreign Trade series and the Canada Year Book. 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived from infor- 
mation recorded when goods move through customs ports 
across the frontiers of the country. These movements are 
recorded in terms of value, and, where possible, of quantity. 
The statistics do not necessarily reflect the finafcial trans- 
actions behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by numerous factors, The source of 
the data on values and quantities is invoices received by the 
Customs Division of the Department of National Revenue, and 
for the correct interpretation of the statistics the following 
definitions and explanations of terms as used in Canadian 
trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. In all tables of exports and 
imports the values and quantities are based upon the 
declarations of exporters and importers as subsequently 
checked by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports, Valuation. ‘‘Exports of Canadian 
Produce’’ or ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ includes al] Canadian 
products or manufactures exported, and also all exports 
of commodities of foreign origin which have been 
changed in form or increased in value by further manu- 
facture in Canada (as, for example, sugar refined in 
Canada from imported raw sugar and articles manu- 
factured in Canada from imported materials or parts), 


The value of exports of Canadian produce is the 
actual amount received or to be received by the exporter 
in Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling, and other charges. Consequently the sub- 
stantial earnings of Canadian transportation concems 
from carrying exports from their inland point of origin 
to the frontier are Jargely excluded from the statistical 
values of Canadian exports, although these earnings 
correspond to a rea] increase in the value of the goods 
exported from Canada, 


(3) Foreign Exports, Valuation. ‘‘Exports of Foreign 
Produce’ or ‘‘Re-Exports’’ includes all goods which 
were previously entered for consumption in Canada 
and which have not been further processed in Canada. 
The value of such exports is the actual amount received 
by the exporter‘in Canadian dollars exclusive of freight, 
insurance, handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports, Valuation. ‘‘Imports Entered for Consumption”’ 
or ‘‘Imports’’ includes al] goods which enter Canada 
and are cleared by the customs officials. It does not 
imply that the goods will all be finally consumed in 
Canada, only that they have passed into the possession 


of the importer and that duty has been paid on the 
dutiable portion. Statistics of Canadian imports there- 
fore include both goods cleared directly through Customs 
at the time of entry into Canada and goods withdrawn 
from Customs warehouses. But they do not include 
imported goods entering Customs warehouses, the 
latter being included in the statistics only when with- 
drawn from warehouse. Thus the ‘‘imports’’ of some 
commodities included in any month’s statistics may 
lag slightly behind the actual physical movement of 
goods into the country, though not behind their move- 
ment into consumption channels, A further smal] element 
of time distortion arises from the fact that the ‘‘Customs 
month’? does not exactly coincide with the calendar 
month. The imports (or exports) of any month are those 
covered by customs forms or invoices received up to 
the last day of the calendar month. 


The value of imported merchandise used in trade 
statistics is the value as determined for customs duty 
purposes. Under the main provisions of the law the 
value of merchandise imported into Canada is the fair 
market value or price thereof when sold in corresponding 
quantities for home consumption inthe principal markets 
of the country from which, and at the time when, that 
merchandise was exported directly to Canada, However, 
the value shall not be less than the actual cost of 
production at the time of shipment plus a reasonable 
advance for cost of selling and profit. Under the law 
some imports may, from time to time, be given arbitrary 
valuations differing from those upon which actual pay- 
ment for the imports is made. However, in most cases 
the customs value corresponds to the invoice value, 
As in the case of exports, all charges for freight, 
insurance, handling, taxes and duties are excluded 
from import values, 


Where invoice values are not stated in Canadian 
dollars the currency of the country of exportis converted 
to Canadian dollars at exchange rates authorized by 
law and Orders-in-Council. 


(5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports are 
credited to the country to which they are consigned 
whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. The 
country of consignment is that country to which goods 
exported from Canada are, at the time of export, intend- 
ed to pass without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of conveyance 
to another, 
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Imports are classified as received from the countries 
whence they were consigned to Canada. The countries 
of consignment are the countries from which the goods 
have come without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of conveyance 
to another. These countries are not necessarily the 


countries of actual origin of the goods, since goods 
produced in one country may be purchased by a firm 
in another country and thence dispatched, after a longer 
or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases the second 
country would be the country of consignment to which 
the goods would be credited, 


Some Special Features of Canadian Trade Statistics. 


Inclusion of Non-Commercial Items 


Canadian trade statistics record not only movements 
of goods arising out of commercial transactions but also 
certain items for which no payment at all is made by the 
recipient of goods and others for which payment is not made 
by residents of the recipient country. Examples of the first 
of these types of item are settlers’ effects, the property 
of immigrants or emigrants, for which no payment is made 
at the time they are taken from one country to another, 
and donations and gifts. Examples of the second type are 
articles imported for the use of foreign diplomats and paid 
for directly or indirectly by foreign governments, and the 
military stores which the United Kingdom has from time 
to time sent to Canada, these stores being and remain- 
ing the property of the United Kingdom and being used by 
it. 


During the immediate post-war period a large proportion of 
the ‘‘Canadian goods returned’’ item in imports, especially 
in imports from the United Kingdom, represented military 
equipment and stores, the property of the Canadian government, 
which were returned to Canada following the cessation of 
hostilities. These imports were non-commercial and in 1946 
included over 25% of all recorded imports from the United 
Kingdom. However, this item has since resumed its primarily 
commercial character, 


Not al] non-commercial exports and imports can easily be 
distinguished in the trade statistics, but an indication of the 
magnitude of the chief of these items in recent years is given 
by Table XLVII. However except in Chapter V no adjustment 
for these non-commercial] items is made to the trade figures 
used in this Review. 


TABLE XLVII. Some Leading Non-Commercial Items in Canadian [rade Statistics 1937, 1938, 1947-1949 
(Values in $’000) 


Exports to all Countries: 


Settlerswetiectsiccuscuccassvwes ass concccapeedesccdensercseccchanancteccsscdeccecasencese 10, 938 
Privaterdonations and Guits icc. vcscesctcccsceceeccsccceecceresecccsscescccescedsseues 7, 053 
Canadian Army, Navy and Air Force StOTeS cccscceccceccccecsecsccccccscecccscse ] 
CONTA ClOTS POUL ES. caccssaccnupscaccccscrvarsactsrescvaccecnedcesectacsecsescaccdsses 0 
otal; Selected tems ccsececsacadescvachscencescnsesecsccssovsesccoreceedersssccees 17, 992 
Per cent of total domestic Exports........cecsccccseccssecsssccecsecccccescoceces 0.60 
Per cent of domestic exports of miscellaneous conmodities...........+. 15. 36 
Imports from all Countries: 

Bettlers "elects .v..cccccosccescovcecesercccccsceds scvsscscocedensctsccceccoetcecccsseee 13,527 
Bequests, donations and GiftS.....ccccccccscccces 788 
Articles for United Kingdom Government..c.ccccocccoccccccccccccccccccsccccccecs 1, 936 
Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic representatives.......sssscse 1,749 
Total, “Selected! items se. cece eccsecsacsdeusecctucocestteeesclceds sacoccesssaccevect 18,001 
0.65 


Per icentiof total imports). conssscesarscevercessccacecosessccasecacsoceevecsseccerce 
Per cent of imports of miscellaneous COMMOGItIES ...........eeceecsecssees 


1. Not available, 


Treatment of Gold 


The general use of gold as a money metal gives it peculiar 
attributes which distinguish it from other commodities in trade, 
In particular, international movements of gold are determined 
almost exclusively by monetary factors. Therefore the amount 
of gold exported may fluctuate widely from month to month 
(or even from year to year) owing to other than ordinary trade 
or commercial considerations. And gold is generally accept- 
able; it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is 
normally assured a market at a fixed price, 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold between countries 
have no direct or normal relation to sales and purchases, 
International transactions in gold may take place without 


gold moving across any frontier, the sales or purchases in 
such cases being recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘ear- 
marking’’ the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of commodities, 
they would not record all changes in stocks of gold under 
earmark. Yet such gold transactions would not be different 
in their economic nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons gold movements are excluded from the 
statistics of Canada’s commodity trade except for some rela- 
tively small items containing gold for commercial use. This 
is done despite the fact that gold, more than any other com- 
modity, is produced in Canada primarily for the purpose of 
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export. To supplement the trade statistics figures showing 
the ‘‘net exports of non-monetary gold’’, including any sales 
to non-residents of Canadian-produced gold which might remain 
in Canada under earmark, are published regularly (see Part II 
Table 25). 


The term ‘‘net exports of non-monetary gold’’ nas been 
used in official statistics for a period of years to cover 
Canadian gold production available for export. It is the equiva- 
lent of gold production in Canada. exclusive of gold held by 
producers before the refining stage (whether at the mine, in 
transit, or at the Mint) and less any gold consumed by industry 
in Canada out of current production. In practice most gold 
produced in Canada becomes available for export (or for use 
in Canada’s official reserves) as normally only a minor part 
is consumed by Canadian industry (some 3% in 1948). 


Since the beginning of exchange contro] the non-monetary 
gold series has been calculated at the stage where gold is 
transferred by the Department of Finance after refining at the 
Mint to the Foreign Exchange Control Board to become part 
of the official liquid reserves of gold and United States ex- 
change or to be sold abroad. In addition some small exports 
of gold in ore or quartz for refining in the United States are 
included in the non-monetary gold values, In effect, then, this 
series represents Canadian gold production taken at a certain 
stage after deducting any gold consumed in Canada, 


Non-monetary gold is regarded as a current item in the 
Canadian balance of payments, and the series is described 
as ‘‘net exports’’ even when the gold is held as part of the 
official reserves. In either case the gold is a source of liquid 
reserves due to its free convertibility into United States 
dollars. The effects of selling or holding the gold are parallel, 
although the circumstances differ. 


Because the value of net exports of non-monetary gold is 
calculated on a production basis a breakdown of the figures 
into transactions with individual countries is not possible. 
Indeed much of the ‘‘net exports’’ are offset, in the balance 
of payments accounts, by the rise in stocks of monetary gold 
held by the government rather than by the receipt of exchange 
from another country. However, because Canada’s customary 
passive balance of trade with the United States outweighs 
any other passive balance in her trade, and because the United 
States is the usual market for Canadian gold production, the 
net exports of non-monetary gold can be considered as having 
a special bilateral significance. 


The place of monetary gold movements in Canada’s inter- 
national] accounts is discussed in the Canadian Balance of 
International Payments 1926 to 1948.Monetary gold movements 
are, generally, those not arising out of current gold production, 
and therefore have less relation to commodity trade than the 
non-monetary exports. 


Sources of Discrepancy in Trade Statistics. 


Comparisons between Canadian statistics of trade with 
any country and the corresponding statistics issued by that 
country of trade with Canada disclose that the figures are 
rarely identical] and often differ widely. The problem of incom- 
parabilities in the statistical records of different nations has 
frequently been discussed, but as yet no uniform method of 
classification and valuation which would remove these differ- 
ences has been adapted by the various trading nations. A brief 
account of some of the chief sources of discrepancy is given 
here; a more detailed discussion of the problem is contained 
in the June 1948 Supplement to the United Nations’ Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics: 


(1) Valuation. Differences in the systems of valuing trade 
used by Canada and other countries account for a 
considerable part of these discrepancies. The chief 
causes of valuation differences are: 


(a) Principles of valuation. Canada values both exports 
and imports on the general plan of f.o.b. point of 
consignment. The most common principle in use in 
other countries is that of valuing exports f.o.b. at 
frontier and imports c.i.f. to frontier, although other 
variations are frequent. Varying amounts of freight 
and other charges may thus enter into the values 
recorded by different countries, 


(b) Arbitrary valuations. Customs evaluators may set 
arbitrary values on imports for purposes of either 
revenue or protection, which bear little relation to 
the cost of the goods to the importer. Where this is 
done by either trading partner it can lead to con- 
siderable divergencies in trade records. 


(c) Exchange rates. Where currency relationships be- 
tween countries are disturbed, trading countries may 
use different rates for converting to their domestic 
currency values expressed in the currencies of other 
countries. This is particularly likely to happen 
with countries which use multiple exchange rates. 


(2) System of Recording Trade. The United Nations Sta- 
tistical Office distinguishes two basic systems of 
recording trade statistics. One, the Genera] Trade 
System, includes in imports all goods entering the 
country at the time of entry, whether cleared by customs 
or not, and in exports goods re-exported from customs 
warehouses or free ports without at any time having 
been cleared for domestic consumption, as well as 
domestic produce and foreign produce cleared for 
domestic consumption. The United Kingdom, India, 
the Union of South Africa and Australia are among 
Canada’s leading trading partners using variations of 


this system. The other system, the Special Trade 
System, records imports when they are cleared by 
customs for domestic consumption and includes . in 
exports only domestic produce and foreign produce 
previously cleared for domestic consumption. Canada, 
France, the Argentine, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
the Scandanavian countries are among those using this 
latter system. The United States records both special 
and general imports, and general exports, Variations 
in detail from the principles of these plans occur, 
however, in almost al] cases, 


(3) Definitions of Territorial Areas. The same territorial 
designation may not, when used by different countries, 
always include the same area. In Canadian statistics 
the term ‘‘United States’’ refers only to the continental 
portion of the United States of America; the territories 
and dependencies of that country are recorded sepa- 
rately. But in the statistics of the United States all 
territories and dependencies (except the Virgin Islands) 
are included in the term ‘‘United States’’. 


(4) System of Geographical Classification of Trade. An 
important cause of differences between Canada’s rec- 
orded values of exports to certain countries and the 
reciprocal records of imports from Canada arises from 
Canada’s classification of exports by country of con- 
signment, which may or may not be the ultimate desti- 
nation of the goods. In cases where Canadian goods 
are re-exported from the original country of consignment 
the final recipient may list these goods either as from 
Canada or as from the intermediate country. However, 
country of consignment is the only type of classification 
which Canada has the necessary information to follow, 
there being no way of knowing the ultimate destination 
of goods at the time of export. Indeed, even their im- 
mediate destination cannot always be known with 
certainty, since bulk commodities, such as wheat, may 
change ownership and even destination while in transit 
from Canada, It is evident that only the final recipient 
of the goods has the necessary information for an 
accurate classification of some goods by country of 
origin, and it is on this final recipient that the onus of 
reconciling discrepancies due to this cause must 
usually fall. 


(5) Time lags. Much of Canada’s trade is with distant coun- 
tries, and at the beginning or the end of any statistical 
period there is usually a considerable volume of goods 
in transit. While these will be recorded in Canada in 
the period in which they are shipped, the recipient 
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country, if it receives them in a subsequent period 
will record them in that period. This factor tends 
to distort the records of the countries concemed for 
the periods affected, although to a considerable extent 
such movements will balance from one year to the 
next. 


Valuation 


The valuation principles used in Canadian foreign trade 
statistics are determined by tariff policies and concepts and 
by the customs procedures in use. In many countries other 
principles are used. Of the alternative concepts the valuation 
of exports f.o.b. port of exit (i.e. adding to the point of con- 
signment values of the goods the insurance and freight ex- 
penses incurred during transportation to the point of exit from 
the country) and imports c.i.f. port of entry (i.e, adding to the 
point of consignment values of the goods the insurance, freight 
and other expenses incurred during transportation to the frontier 
of the recipient country) are particularly valuable for inter- 
national comparisons because of their wide use. 


Values on this alternative basis give a truer picture of, for 
example, the per capita values of exports andimports inCanada 
relative to those in other countries or of the percentage impor- 
tance of Canada in world trade. If the usual] Canadian statistics 
are used for such comparisons the relative value for exports 


(6) Inclusions and Exclusions. The trade statistics of all 
countries do not cover all articles entering into trade, 
and items included in those of one country may be 
excluded from those of-another. This source of dis- 
crepancy is discussed in detail in the United Nations’ 
publication referred to above. 


¥.0.8. and C.F. 


will be on the average, some 4% less, and that for imports 
some 10% less, than would be obtained from the f.o.b. port 
of exit and c.i.f. port of entry values used by most other coun- 
tries. To this extent then, the comparison would be distorted. 


An approximation to the f.o.b. port of exit and c.i.f. port 
of entry values can be made by adding to the recorded values 
of exports and imports the freight costs on these goods as 
estimated by the International Payments Section of the Bureau. 
Table XLVIII presents estimates on this basis. Included in the 
adjustment to imports is an estimate of the cost of marine 
insurance, Insurance costs, however, represent a very small 
part of the total. 


These bases are also used in statistics of world trade 
published by the International Monetary Fund. But in its 
balance of payments statistics the Fund values imports on an 
f.0.b. basis for those countries with the necessary data, 


TABLE XLVIli — Estimated F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 
(millions of dollars) 


Exports: 
Total value of exports (domestic and foreign) according 
to system Of valuation If US@,.6<.ccccscccessccacesonssces es 


Additional cost! of freights, to the border, for the mer- 
chandise valued f.o.b. factory or point of shipment... 


Total value of Canadian exports f.0.D. .......ssceeecsceees 
Per cent added by freights, and handling charges........ 


Imports: 
Total value of imports according to the system of valu- 
Ablon) INGUSCs..cesccoceses tasters ceversssceavercdeeeersecccsaas 


Additional cost/offreights, insurance, etc. to arrive at 
Cel, fe CONCEDipedeveccueretsecasecvseecececcacccesscnncesacccesase 


Total value of Canadian imports C.i.f. ..........secesesceees 
Per cent added by freights, insurance, etc. ...........+2. 


3,022 


140? 
3,162 
4.6 


2,761 


243? 
3, 004 


1. Estimated from freight and shipping records of International Payments Section. 
2. Subject to revision. 


Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics 


Canada’s union with Newfoundland on April 1, 1949, intro- 
duced a special factor affecting the interpretation of Canadian 
trade statistics for the year. Prior to that date Newfoundland 
was treated in Canadian statistics as another Commonwealth 
country, and Newfoundland kept her own records of external 
trade, including trade with Canada. These were published in 
the Newfoundland Customs Retums. As of the date of union 
the foreign trade of Newfoundland, like that of every other 
province, has been included in Canadian statistics, and no 
records of trade between Newfoundland and the rest of Canada 
have been kept, 


This change in the coverage of Canadian statistics quali- 
fies slightly comparisons between 1949 trade totals and those 
of previous years, The inclusion of Newfoundland’s trade with 
countries other than Canada in the 1949 statistics since March 
has probably added to the total value of both domestic exports 
and imports several million dollars more than the simultaneous 
exclusion of Canada’s trade with Newfoundland has taken 
away. However, the net effect of the change of coverage on 


the trade totals has been relatively moderate. The effects on 
trade by countries and for some individual commodities have 
been more significant. This is especially the case with exports 
of fishery products, newsprint, iron ore, and some other min- 
erals. 


Certain leading facts concerning the past composition and 
direction of Newfoundland’s trade may assist in interpreting 
the statistics of Canada’s trade in 1949, 


Table XLIX shows that in the past Newfoundland’s trade 
has been highly concentrated with three countries — Canada, 
the United States, and the United Kingdom. There has been a 
greater degree of concentration with respect to Newfoundland’s 
imports than with respect to her exports, In the fiscal years 
1947 to 1949 over half of Newfoundland’s imports came from 
Canada (including some two-thirds of her imports of foodstuffs), 
over a third of the total came from the United States, and over 
96% came from Canada, the United States and the United 
Kingdom combined. Inclusion within the Canadian tariff area 
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TABLE XLIX.Trade of Newfoundland with Canada, the United States, the United Kingdom and other Countries! 
Fiscal Years Ending March 31, 1947-1949 


Fiscal Year 
1947 


$;000 


Exports of Newfoundland Produce...........0.+5 69,358 


POMC AN AG Huswasvsstaeansantuseeesesescattonescssss ras 7,010 
COMPEHUNITEAESLALESimossechecdcseecedecesilcsaseus 23, 943 
LOM EWUMILEA- KIN GdOM scccocercaceccoceeercccesce 11,446 
TOVOLNIETS sesasseseoese NesslscicOvchncebesevecsecscceae 26, 960 


Newfound) and Imports ........escccscscesccceceecess 74,407 


FROMM CANA Hiawaussveactuadenstencceescsssiensisetees 43,033 
fromthe United’ StateSicccsscccccccdacushoscceces 25,434 
from the United Kingdom........s+.00. Sceseesisie 4,195 
TrOM OtHETS:....cccccees Wiss lewedacisse siecle seenlesicsssises 1,744 


Trade Balance (including re-exports)........... - 1,980 


Wb CANOGA. deccnesesericcsien iavsaehteeetnex ces naee — 33,878 


with the United) States .....cccccccsscovcecccvcsce - 823 
With the United Kingdom......cccccsscssescesese + 7,464 
with others......... aaleewiscs siewenaleinls apadantelewalecs 120i 20) U 
Trade Balance excluding trade with Canada + 31,898 


1. Data from Newfoundjand Customs Returns. 


will tend to increase the proportion of the new province’s 
needs which will be supplied from Canadian sources. Nevel- 
theless, itis probable that some millions of dollars of Canada’s 
imports from both the United States and the United Kingdom in 
1949 were due to the inclusion of Newfoundland in Canadian 
import statistics after the end of March, 


The degree of country concentration of Newfoundland’s 
export trade has been less than that of her import trade, but is 
still substantial. Again comparisons of Canada’s 1949 export 
totals with those of previous years must be made subject to 
the qualification that some millions of dollars of Canada’s 
domestic exports to both the United States and the United 
Kingdom in 1949 represents the inclusion of Newfoundland’s 
exports in Canadian totals. 


The effects of the union on trade balances are more diff- 
cult to estimate. Canada’s favourable balance in trade with 
the United Kingdom has probably been stimulated, since 
Newfoundland has customarily had a sizable favourable bal- 
ance in trade with that country. However, the balance on 
trade with the United States may not have been altered sig- 
nificantly by the change in the coverage of Canadian statis- 
tics. In trade with other countries as a group, the result of thie 
union has probably been to increase Canada’s already favour- 
able trade balance, 


Newfoundland has always imported the greater part of her 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods, her own economy being 
largely devoted to the production of primary products, But while 
her imports have covered a wide range of goods, her imports of 
individual commodities from countries other than Canada have 
been generally smal] relative to total Canadian imports of 
those products. It is, therefore, unlikely that in studying in- 
creases in Canadian imports of individual commodities in 1949 
any major degree of causality need be attached to the union 
with Newfoundland. However, in the case of a few of the com- 
modities which show decreased imports in 1949 — especially 
fishery products and iron ore — the major cause of the decline 
is the non-recording of Canadian imports from Newfoundland 
for the greater part of the year. 


Unlike her imports, Newfoundland’s exports are highly 
concentrated on a few commodities. Fishery products, forest 
products and mineral] products accounted for well over 97% of 
her total exports in the fisca] years 1947 to 1949, and a very 


Per cent 


Fiscal] Year Fisca] Year 
1948 1949 
$;000 Per cent $; 000 Per cent 
77,839 100.0 88, 282 100.0 
9, 732 12.5 8,712 9.9 
26, 063 Sono 33, 701 38.2 
13,485 Ny fae} 14, 831 16.8 
28,558 36.7 31,039 35.1 
105, 055 100.0 110, 337 100.0 
54, 983 ARS) 53,914 48.9 
40,313 38.4 43,749 39.7 
6,228 59 T, 874 fhe! 
3,532 3.4 4,799 4.3 
- 24,587 - - 17,601 - 
— 43,860 - — 43,288 - 
- 13,219 - - 17,945 - 
+ 7,386 - Tg 205 - 
4+ 25, 107 - + 26,380 - 


19, 273 


- | + 25,687 


few commodities have accounted for a major part of exports 
in each of these groups. The increase in Canada’s exports of 
fishery products in 1949, and especially in exports of salt 
fish, can be attributed solely to the inclusion of Newfound- 
land’s exports in the statistics for the last nine months of the 
year. Over half of the apparent increase in Canada’s exports 
of newsprint was due to the inclusion of Newfoundland data, 
A great part of the increase in Canadian exports of iron ore, 
and a significant portion of the increase in exports of copper, 
lead and zinc, are likewise due to the inclusion of Newfound- 
land’s exports in Canadian statistics for the last nine months 
of 1949. 


Because Newfoundland’s major products are also produced 
in volume in other parts of Canada, it is unlikely that the 
tariff effects of union will encourage the consumption of a 
significantly higher proportion of the new province’s prod- 
ucts in Canada, In the years preceding union about one-third 
of Newfoundland’s exports were sold in the United States, 
about 15% in the United Kingdom, and only about 10% in 
Canada. Another 15%, made up largely of fishery products, 
was sold in South America and the Caribbean area, and some 
minerals and fishery products were sold in Europe. It is 
probable that these markets have continued to be the princi- 
pal outlets for Newfoundland produce, and this factor should 
be kept in mind when ‘comparing 1948 and 1949 statistics of 
Canadian trade with these areas, 


The approach of the union with Newfoundland had some 
small effect on Canadian trade totals in the first quarter of 
1949. In this period there was a definite slackening in New- 
foundland’simports from Canada and anincrease in her imports 
from the United States. The average proportion of Newfound- 
land’s first quarter imports drawn from Canada in the period 
1947-1949 was 44.4%; those from the United States were 43.6% 
of the total. But for 1949 these percentages were 34.1% and 
49.5% respectively. Purchases of Canadian goods which were 
soon to become duty-free were postponed in the first quarter of 
1949, while purchases of United States goods were advanced 
due to the approaching application to Newfoundlandof Canadian 
tariffs and Canadian import controls. This depressed slightly 
Canada’s first quarter exportsin 1949 and probably reduced the 
imports from the United States on Newfoundland account which 
were included in Canadian statistics in 1949. 


For the last three quarters of the year Newfoundland’s 
exports to countries other than Canada are included in Cana- 
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dian statistics while formerly substantial sales of Canadian 
products to Newfoundland disappear. It is probable that the 
net effect of these changes was to produce a significant but 
relatively smal] increase in Canada’s domestic exports. 
However, it should be remembered that while the additive 
effects of this change are concentrated in relatively few basic 
commodities, smal] declines in Canada’s exports of several 
foodstuffs and manufactures in 1949 would result from the 
disappearance from the statistics of Canada’s sales to New- 
foundland, 


For the same period of the year Canada’s imports were 
increased by the amount of Newfoundland’s imports from other 
countries, while they decreased by the amount of Canada’s 
former imports from Newfoundland. Again the net effect of 
these changes was to increase total recorded imports in 1949. 
But there are statistical indications that Canadian imports on 
Newfoundland account in 1949 were less than Newfoundland’s 
imports from countries other than Canada in previous years. 
This is in line with the effects to be expected from the in- 
clusion of Newfoundland within the Canadian tariff area, 


TABLE L. Some Leading Exports of Newfoundland Produce! Fiscal Years Ending March 31, 1947-1949 


Fiscal Year 


1947 


Fiscal Year 
1949 


Fiscal] Year 
1948 


$,000 


Exports of Newfoundland Produce, Total:..... 69,358 


Fishery Products, Total ........cccssccccccesees 30, 926 


Codfish, salt and other preserved......... 15, 963 


Forest Products, Total.........cccccccccsccccces 23,475 


INGWSDIiNivcccossccessccss sanaesscvescirasancotedes 20, 068 


13, 506 


4,486 
1,426 
3,512 
2,710 


Mineral Products, Total..........cccccccccsecees 


INOMOlCsecsccsosequcarcsassecssascacercesseeweesics 


Copper concentrates... 
ISCACICONCEDITALC Siveccceeccuce seeacweneeserece 
Zinc, dross and CONCeNtrates,...ccescsseees 


Total of Groups Included ............csscecccccceee 


67, 907 
48, 165 


Total of Commodities Listed ...........eccccsseee 


1. Data from Newfoundland Customs Retums. 


Per cent 


100.0 


44.6 
23.0 


33.8 
28.9 


19.5 


6.5 
2.1 
5.1 
3.9 


97.9 
69.4 


$,000 Per cent $,000 Per cent 
77, 839 100.0 88, 282 100.0 
29, 022 37.3 28, 901 32.7 
16,831 21.6 15,959 16.0 
31,304 40.2 35, 394 40.1 
24, 822 31.9 28,606 32.4 
15, 760 20, 2 23, 222 26.3 
5, 164 6.6 7, 768 8.8 
1,522 2.0 1,534 1.7 
5,149 6.6 1,337 8.3 
2,506 Jee 4,724 5.4 
76, 086 97.7 87, 517 99.1 
55, 994 W1.9 65, 928 74.7 


PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. HISTORICAL TABLES 


1. — Domestic Exports, Imports, and Balance of Trade by Major Geographical Areas (United Kingdom, Other Common- 
wealth, United States and Other Foreign), 1886-1949 


(Values in $’000,000) 


United 
Kingdom 


Other 


Commonwealth Foreign 


Year 


Domestic Exports 
Ended June 30: 


1886...ccccccccscseccsereveseees 77.8 36. 
1891, ..ccccscsscccccccrccceccsecccsccecs 88.7 43. 
1896 ..ceccccccccsccccccvcesevevcceccecees 109.7 62. 
1901, -cvccces cocccccccccccccccccscceecors 177.4 92. 
1906. .cvcccascccscncccoscesec cececccceees 235.5 127. 


34.3 44. 
WOH! 42. 
37.8 34. 
68.0 38. 
83.5 35. 


3.5 4.5 
3.8 4.2 
5.2 4.7 
8.7 4.9 
13.5 S20 


ao aA nw 

a 

a 

bo 
ese TP ww 
ow o © w 
Pp Pw Ph BD 
an] P PH 
aw FD re 


Ended Mar, 31: 
PO ecascdsuccneseesevcvsscetecsseeteuer 274.3 132.2 48.2 16.8 (ig 104.1 38.0 PRP Wau 
aenses 741.6 451.9 60.9 30.7 4.2 201.1 PAN 58.0 7.8 
LOD wecctcccaddsvseseessececessaecanses 1,189.1 S26 26.3 90.6 le 542.3 45.6 243.4 20.5 


an 


Ended Dec, 31: 
lO 2b cscccadescencesscscacerecceatctreccce iby ASSP 459. 
LO 2G eesanas cou coucsuccmuacestsereaceecet 1,152.4 290. 
NOS Uivcsanssascuscaseectensvcecuesuctater 489.9 178. 
LO se Dacsaboavedecasevenescsecncsdeesvaesans 725.0 303. 
LO GGusccsucsessecsaccssveacecverieccestes 937.8 395. 
LO Sivascasecccrsanseucersesenencvavusesss 997.4 402. 
OBS eccrcesveessvuceucrcadacsresacssetire 837.6 339. 
924.9 328. 
LO AO Mecccaasssecusecevvdsevecnserest semen 1,179.0 508. 
LOA ccccvascesosevsanasdsetcancnseasesse 1,621.0 658. 
104 Or setscacccncseccccccssrasssctosscsss 2,363.8 741. 
LOG Sit, asacnecdsactscedecestceceernecece 2,971.4 1, 032. 
194 dciecucsccvcedeneccvetsesencerenscscey 3,439.9 1, 235. 
LOA Dovenceescecescrcrsedeyenseravacersess Bia PAiltsh 3} 963, 
LOAG Navcsssvactacessucceveersatuasssaees opolane 597. 
19a cececsesccccccessucsecdcdcessscersss en 2,774.9 WoL. 
ROAG encovesncesecccuccctccecscasseaneses 3,075.4 686. 
O40 Mececsreccesnccacacucccucesesesceras 2, 993.0 705. 


457.9 36. 
492.7 42. 
158.7 32. 
261.7 36. 
333.9 35. 


3 248.4 19.7 
8 264.4 22.9 
4 114.0 23.3 
1 85.6 Tis 
6 124.3 13.3 
360.0 36.1 131.1 13.2 
270.5 32.3 124.2 14.8 
380.4 41.1 113.7 12.3 

6 

0 

5 

al 

8 

2 

4 


443.0 37. 80.0 6.8 
599.7 37. 142.6 8.8 
885.5 37. 324.4 13.7 
1,149.2 38. 420.6 14.2 
1,301.3 37. 518.2 15. 1 
1, 197.0 37. 534.5 16.6 
887.9 38. 519.6 22.4 
1,034.2 37.3 572.2 20.6 
c 1,501,0 48.8 542.1 17.6 
10.4 1,503.5 50.2 474.5 15.8 
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Ended June 30: 
EO GGrscdsccvccuscentecvescccceceesaccesnc 96.0 39. 
1891. .ccsccce Stepeceasencoancceeas 111.5 42. 
UGOG escuosetesenscevcercoscresvaerectees 105.3 32, 
LOO cccvcsescececeseseeesaercctseuccesce 177.9 42. 
190 Gseoncavcccsccecceccrecsenerdeancesecs 283.6 69. 


40.7 
37.7 
31.2 
24.1 
24.4 14. 


2.5 42.8 44.6 11.8 12.2 
2.1 52.0 46.7 15.2 13.5 
2.2 53.5 50.8 16.6 15.8 
2.2 
5.1 


WnNNN 
nor WO PP 


107.4 60.3 23.9 13.4 
169.3 59.6 30.7 10.9 


[So - o> =} 


Ended Mar, 31: 
LOUiaecasasenecceesssacseatnesapesencen 452.7 109.9 24.3 19.5 4.4 275.8 60.8 47.4 10.5 
1DLGsesscavessccecscectcessatudervesseces 508.2 77.4 ieee 27.8 370.9 73.0 32.1 6.3 
19 Zleeceecasseen 1,240.2 214.0 Lies 52.0 4.2 856.2 69.0 118.0 9.5 


a 
uo 


Ended Dec, 31: : 
1926... .ccccccvcccccccceccoccsccseccocces 1,008.3 164.7 16.3 49. 
19 20 ccscevevessesunsscusevseeuesseveesars 1,299.0 194.8 15.0 62. 
19 SZenessess 452.6 93.5 20.7 34. 
1935. cccccccccccccsscssvccuscsvecsescsece 550.3 116.7 Zine 57. 


5.0 668.7 66.3 125.0 12.4 
4.8 893.6 68.8 148.3 11.4 
4.6 263.5 58.2 61.0 13.5 
10.4 312.4 56.8 64.0 11.6 


9 
3 
5 
2 


1, Totals represent the sum of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 
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1.— Domestic Exports, Imports, and Balance of Trade by Major Geographical Areas (United Kingdom, Other Common- 
wealth, United States and Other Foreign), 1886-1949 — Con. 


(Values in $’000,000) 


United Other Other 
Countries! Kingdom Commonwealth Foreign 
goes ce Per Per Per 
Value Value cent of Value cent of 
Total 
Imports — Con, 
1936... 635.1 123.0 19.4 66.3 10.4 369.1 58. 1 76.7 12.1 
LOD Tvesssceslesdeccoscshesesssedeseessss 808.9 147.3 18.2 89.3 11.0 490.5 60.7 81.8 10.1 
QOS vescestscecaccesocesescnsvesessssese 677.4 119.3 17.6 66.8 9.9 424.7 62.7 66.6 9.8 
1939 .cccc0s ole & 114.0 Gia 74.9 10.0 496.9 66.1 65.3 Sy 
Sasa gudestesacddevssencovatcntescsesccs 1,081.9 161.2 14.9 106.2 9.8 744.2 68.8 10.3 6.5 
LO Alevrdeasuesseetevide decvccesuertese cise 1,448.8 219.4 Bi i 140.5 CE 1,004.5 69.4 84.4 5.8 
DAD caeseueeucunececcscescnastence=snes 1,644.3 161.1 9.8 1207 6.9 1,304.7 19,3 65.8 4.0 
LOSS ccesdsunscuscesessevece<datusvuurses 15735. 135.0 eet! 103.7% 6.0 1,423.7 82.1 72.8 4.2 
1944....cccccceeeeeee 1,758.9 110.6 6.3 109.8 Guhl salar. 2 82.3 91.3 5.2 
19457 -.esccesncreasoncoseesssenseceenees | 1,585.8 140.5 8.9 131.2 852) 1nal, 208.4 85.8 os Dey Tet 
GAG duscnsocsesestconaccanaescescrcese ss Theale} 201.4 10.4 139.1 oe 1,405.3 712.9 181.5 9.4 
SRST: WSS 2,073.9 189.4 7.4 165.0 6.4 1,974.7 T6a7 244.9 9.5 
NO Ge aeetacscrsstsesacsresssbessmecsessss 2,636.9 299.5 11.4 204.6 7.8 1,805. 8 68.5 327.1 12.4 
DO aU cccsancensss caddsvedstdesscavessewen Pathos Wer 307.4 ce 186.8 6.8 1,951.9 70.7 315.1 11.4 
Balance of Trade? (Values) 
All United Other United Other 
Countries! Kingdom Commonwealth States Foreign 
Ended June 30: 
ABOGrcsesacsvenescoacersssccscsecaancsceu = 10.8 + ea) + 2.0 =. = 4950, 
UBOdrecescsesvecdsceseacccccaveccscacune a aa + isis) + Daa = S = 152 
WEG ca cascatcacnsaasasvacavccevasecssscen +t: lala 3 33.9 20 - 13.8 = 2151 
POO Weeteusctvactesccevecesccaccsspeccesse ++: 16.6 ar 62.5 + 4.2 - 37.0 - 13.1 
PO Gursacacevscsctsececassadseseccsasecss - SWioet 4 63.9 - 3.4 - 81.3 - 16.3 
Ended Mar, 31: ; 
NOS T cescncskdnassdudeucdecsqocncasesees - 162.7 + 27.0 - ano - 163.6 - 23.8 
LON Gissesteveceescverscerccdcoccsecoacesce ae, HA al + 385.7 Taio and — 154.2 fe ey 
ie PS EARS - 29.7 af 100.3 39.5 - 295.5 + 126.0 
Ended Dec, 31: 
TO 2G rcucvcatsctaacasedcdsvoccescsecscceses ae OGY ES tae 29500 + 46.6 - 198.2 + 124.2 
1D 20 sesee Sevsesccvocescecuces - 120.7 + wi ‘ #6 + 116.9 
OS Deceeccvescsssvetnecdecsssesascesee ce +: oe) ats .6 zt ota} + 53.4 
OS hesccsuaceccecerectecsscrsccceosess ra + .6 ta .6 + a3 + 22.0 
1936 .cccccoscdicesenccouveccccssscssccccce a 4 ite 3 ot .6 + 47.8 
MO Sicscoccteksscesestancecdesscscssvesss + oy obi aa + OD) + 49.9 
WD Soccesceveseesssese Gasneere * a) + si ots all + 58.0 
TOO rcaceecscscacetcsscccscvocseseuessess aS 9 fe 9 ts on) + 48.7 
NO AD cccsssvscoscsccracseeceseranccoesce + 8} af aph + bali +. "988 
1941.... + .6 + .8 + .0 + 61.7 
OER 5 EE A A ol a + sal + .8 + 302.6 + 259.9 
ase sccccvevetecvececcescressesecsecene + ‘3 + 533 + a3 + 348.7 
1944, ...ccccccccccccccccccccccceccscccres mt we “ie ae ap 4 + 427.9 
OAS Mencecececstcrsccscctsaceeeeeesces ee + 6 + .9 + 3 + 427.4 
1946*.. + .9 + 4 + a2 + 341.0 
LOA cspacectacevetesscsecastopeecensscese + .9 + aa + eal + 334.9 
1948... ccccocccccsvcccccccrccsescvccccs + | + Dies + -0 + 223.5 
1949... ..cccccccccccoce + me + At) sf -8 + 162.5 


* tal ent the sum of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 
os adose canna military equipment returned. The percentages are considerably distorted by this factor in 1945 and 1946. Withthe military 
equipment excluded, the percentages become: 1945, 7.8, 7.7, 77.3, 7.2; 1946, 7.6, 7.3, 75.4, 9.7. " 
3. Equals domestic exports plus re-exports minus imports. Re-export data are not given in this table. _ sei ts tk 
4. Includes Canadian military equipment returned. The trade balances are considerably distorted by this factor in 1945 re we he dit F ae i 
tary equipment excluded the trade balances become: 1945, +$1,711.8, +$849.8, +$409.6, +$25.0, +$427.4; 1946, $474.6, +$457.5, +$172.9, We 


+$341.0. 
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2.—Exports (Domestic and Re-Exports), Imports, and Balance of Trade, by Continents, 1926-1949 
(Millions of Dollars) 


has Countries ‘| united United Amenice Comes ae 
Kingdom States 
Ie 
Exports (Domestic and Re-Exports) 

UO 2Gyawtiensss cesenesvenemersanssaracscscnsss 1, 276.6 460.4 145.7 470.6 43.2 33.1 716.4 34.0 19,2 
NEP heceecoe cocccuonoccopsncteten a nconCod 1, 231.0 411.5 160.1 483.8 42.6 26.1 63.9 27.9 14.9 
UO DS ectwareccectescstccescctccnsearsppecces 1,363.8 447.9 PA 3 502.7 44.5 29.9 ater) 31.8 18.4 
PRR parecer eeeveccccccrsccceccoeece 1iSes 291.8 145.2 MIG RS 47.5 35.8 82.6 40.1 20.0 
1G SOV eavaccessoeeee seecececcnegencceccesoncs 883.1 236.5 99.6 389.9 48.5 26.6 44.9 24.7 15.4 
LOD leessceacensccvses vovsssss=asceescars 599.6 illest 81.0 249.8 34.8 10.0 29.6 10.3 12.4 
497.8 179.1 WSet 165.0 28.3 6.8 24.4 11.9 6.6 

535.6 211.3 71.4 173.0 23.9 7.6 25. 2 15.1 8.1 

656.2 271.4 59. 2. 224.0 21.0 Ts2 30.0 24.6 14.8 

137.9 304.3 47.9 273.1 PAG 12.7 28.9 32.2 Lia 

950.5 396.3 78.2 344.8 24.4 1259) 32.4 40.5 21.0 

1,012.1 403.4 12.2 AL PAI 30.5 19.5 42.9 47.2 24, 2 

LO SGcscvecessarsrsscesarssversesne teers rife: 848.7 341.4 78.3 278.8 27.6 14.2 36.4 51.3 20.9 
1QRO Vaececsueevosasccvccvsseresseseesactesse 935.9 328.9 58.0 389.8 29.2 1642 44.8 46.3 22.8 
190 ivctsctcccee Bestesslaee Sivaleelsicisibaiegstes eR) 512.3 28.7 451.9 42.1 21.0 35.8 45.3 55.9 
TS41....cr00 treepeccevecceserees pececveveces 1,640.4 661.2 13.4 609.7 TOG Sieg 70.4 49.5 125.9 
LOS 2 ne aaetpe ss ovecepecccvoncsonccens Snood 2,385.4 7147.9 53.9 896.6 98.2 20.1 202.5 TTist 255.1 
1943......0scersesereeeres Poeeeeeeressceeses 3,001.4 1,037.2 93.8 1,166.7 95.2 20.0 180.1 80.9 327.6 
1944,......0000006 seteeee steeeeeees steteeeee 3,483.1 1,238.1 323.2 1,334.6 112.4 26.1 212.4 58.7 177.6 
1945....0eeeeeeee Tree eeeeerens . , 3,267.4 971.4 409.5 1,227.4 113.8 47.9 337.2 56.0 104.1 
1946.....,ceccescecrsonee se eeeeeeeeeeees . 2,339.2 598.8 336. 1 908.6 124.6 77.8 129.2 57.7 106.4 
1947. ...scrcescescrscscoees te teeeeeeens teens 2,811.8 153.7 374.4 1,056.6 167.0 113.7 136.2 103.3 106.8 
OSB ccsucceepecsess pencee eeecevevovcvcece 3,110.0 688.7 330. 8 1,522.2 153.7 94.8 140.6 64.0 115.1 
Lao asesasnysaerenresribercerenes seeeeerens 3,022.5 709.3 242.9 1,524.0 110.6 80.0 195.1 59.7 100.8 

Imports 

1926...... peagaee porenecensese arenennenanoe 1,008.3 164.7 73.6 668.7 33.5 19.3 33.9 i intel 2.9 
1927 ....sseererrees Teneo eee eerererens serene TOS Terk 182.6 84.4 706. 7 32.2 29.9 31.9 16.5 2.9 
OLS aedeneereses cecrose nie nrapeeesaeneen A 1329953 190.8 91.8 825.7 Plt PA 29.5 34.8 LON 2.9 
L929 cecenssnescsvscess ovecepepecepecenes . T, 299.0 194.8 95.9 893.6 24.9 3055 33.2 22.2 EE) 
1530 cen. so eceeoeees ceopesssce eeeese sees 1,008.4 162.6 81.3 653.7 24.3 27.4 29.4 22.7 7.0 
AOS deeesee ses wadeenesivs pane eeetoaaghete 628.1 109.5 52.6 393. 8 17.6 17.4 19.6 10.9 6.7 
LOS aaeeestsesiepeesieasitee 452.6 93.5 39.7 263.5 14.8 12.8 14.0 8.8 5.5 
1933.0. cccsnceccors vepresesoevses Sueesiess 401.2 97.9 32.8 217.3 12.8 10.5 14.2 tg 6.7 
19 3 aiesearescavcocsnreseperencratpieessetts 513.5 113.4 36.1 293.8 16.7 15.4 20.7 12 6.2 
TDSD tc receseroess Seeeanceats Deereseeceesses 550. 3. 116.7 38.3 312.4 16.3 18.5 26.5 12.0 9.7 
UR Te Re sngionqrassoaccccogoanoc oeeeceeercecees 635.1 123.0 39.5 369.1 17.0 28.4 33.6 16.0 Bt! 
LOST reeccens see svepsesparretuscioseesvgrener 808.9 147.3 46.4 490.5 1712 24.9 45.3 22.3}. 15.0 


1. Totals represent the sum of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 
N.B.—The above recorded exports to the United Kingdom and the balance of trade with that country during the prewar period include substantial 
shipments of wheat subsequently diverted to continental Europe and elsewhere. These shipments were particularly large in theperiod from 1926 to 1930. 
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2. — Exports (Domestic and Re-Exports), Imports, and Balance of Trade, by Continents, 1926-1949 — Con. 
(Millions of Dollars) 


All South 


pee, Countries? United ae United Tal America Asia Oceania Africa 
Kingdom States 
Imports — Con. 
1938... .cccccsccvccccccscsresccorvovscesceces 677.4 119.3 39.9 424.7 17.4 21.8 32.6 1622 5.5 
LOO ctevecssvccsusvesspasiepcveswoseocsseees 751.0 114.0 ivi 496.9 Lili: 21.0 38.1 18.6 8.2 
TAO ee cnaceosnccteseasres ecereseevecesevees 1,081.9 161.2 19.2 144.2 24.6 36.2 63.2 25.8 LAS 
1941...... Perrrrerrrrr rr eeeee eee tree etter es 1,448.8 219.4 6.9 1,004.5 36.6 56.8 74.8 36.9 12.9 
1942. cc cvcrccnevavscesesssosee eeeresees eceee 1,644.3 161.1 5.2 1,304.7 32.9 44.1 46.2 36.2 13.8 
WO AS cet deree ests rserny sipnecrsioaclesapiincs To73 od: 135.0 5.4 NE PRY 53.2 45.0 eons 38.8 10.8 
1944... ccrevcccccnenscons vane si PeemiGhsaaes's 1,758.9 110.6 9.3 1,447.2 66.5 54.8 32.9 25.2 12.4 
NGA Siowsecessversecvects venat Sacnaaeenteees=s 1,585.8 140.5 18.5 1,202.4 76.9 56.7 40.4 28.5 21.8 
OA Giereeceesvessossemenscteer cs deasartecns Doo ies 201.4 39.7 1,450.3 9359 719.6 47.9 35.7 23.8 
1947... .seceerecesereerevenens seeeees seeeee 2,973.9 189.4 Ove 1,974.7 110.3 102.1 87.3 30.0 22.6 
OA Bra cemcnpeCarobensersiteanepenpareeisises 2,636.9 299.5 71.5 1,805.8 135), 3 150.1 94.0 48.1 32ro 
NO AO neccceepeessbanengees sepsis eesices . 2y 1Olew 307.4 84.5 1,951.9 101.9 159.1 89.8 45.2 21.4 
Balance of Trade 
UO 2Graccsrcriseasesseccsrcrseseeprserepescee | 4: ZOO.) || +) 295. @ a Loa — 198.2 Fe Ser +/13..9 + 42.5 + 22.3 4+ eeLOnS 
LOZ ileecaneueccesas sense wecepoccpccceccccons | + 143.9} + 228.9 ae (ei = 222.8 + 10.4 — Spi! + 32.0 + Li.4 + 12.0 
ND 2G weer ese essvssn bss sieinussessearinegex ri lit 141.5) + 257.1 + 119.5 - 323.0 bp olitind + 0.4 + 42.6 ar Gul + 15.5 
LO 2 cecanseachucicesscesecescaspesascceccrs| | = 1206 a 97.1 + 49.3 - 378.2 + 22.6 + 5.2 + 49.4 + LTO + 16.1 
1930 nereresearesscs cocrpeccoyvencccsccecere | = 125.3] + 73.9) oe eh} - 263.8 + 24.2 - 3.7 + 15.4 + 1.9 Oe 
LOGSA cascaysastepecssseseceessngessey sep eres) | = 28.5) + 62.2 + 28.4 — 144.0 Silos - 17.4 + LO. = itets ca orl 
LOS Zi icesnsvcovcneyorsesessecgooese spevecces | + 45.2] + 85.6 + 36.0 - 98.5 + 13.5 - 6.0 + 10.4 tS om + Led 
OS Sisaccercspnesupacssp>svesepenpsenesisyens.|| 134.4] + 113.4 + 38.6 -— 44.3 co ela) =i5. 269 so0.9 + 6.0 Fe o1.4 
LOSL eer. t  142 7 1eee 158.0 + 23.1 —- 69.8 area a a cp Be! + 13.4 se teil 
Odds ctespheserssnsaeeversteveseeceenere=es,]| +) LOleOn + 187.6 SO a0) - 39.3 + 5.4 - 5.8 + 2.4 + 20.2 A tea 
19 SGscesesecarsvencyatescpsveresveseresssses |) +) S102 | 4+ 2 load + 38.8 - 24,4 + 6.5 - 15.5 lea + 24.6 + 13.3 
ML OSiateresecpedrscisesassssroresectereseeres lita .2Udcletee 206.1 + 25.9 - 118.3 + 13.3 - 5.4 - 2.4 + 24,9 + 93:3 
1938 re cccssececccscpeoverssrpcesecsvessvecs |, + LIES 2222.4 + 38.4 — 146.0 + 10,2 - 1.7 ce Git + 35.1 + Dae 
SPRY coeasossseachssocuctnnncacarsoonudicace |e pkey Agee seh ae) + 120.9 - 107.1 spe Ie - 4.8 ae alos) + 27.7 Fla6. 
O40 Mra sessespecassesecesespobpeetsessrrss.| ta 21,3 hate 351.1 + 9.6 — 292.3 + 17.5 = 15.2 - 27.3 t+ 1955 + 48.4 
Od lrrovegsrrresresrosbesrtersesereseeeseesa | tf) LOL.G1 + 9 441.8 a ASC) — 394.8 + 42.5 - 25.5 = a8 + 12.6 a AMIR A OE 
LOM Oi ipseptassocrsetersetrertsspessrsseenes,| to 141. Jit. 586.5 + 48,7 — 408.1 + 65.3 — 24.0 + 156.3 + 74,9 + 241.3 
OAS eaacoceccsssrressetactassssenampesserouli toric OO.culet aco 0eso + 88.4 - 257.0 + 42.0 - 25.0 156200 + 42.1 + 316.8 


+ S06 + 165.2 
+ 27.5 + 82.3 
+ 22.0 + 82.6 
73.4 + 84.3 


1OASeeser crrcccsseresesespstervessersercesy | Le Tadee | tr 1,120.5 + 313.9 - 112.7 
194 Steve sscspcsccssescssetereeeterresssacs) | tL OSle ol 830.9 + 391.0 + 25.0 + 37. 
L946 ivcsicvcrvccccscerecccessesvcvccsevsonece | + 6410.9 ).4+. 397.4 + 296.4 — 496.7 
1947... .ccccrrrceccpocecessscvessoccccossoes,| + 237.9| + 564.3 + 316.8 — 918.1 + 56. + 11.6 + 48, 
+ 15.9 + 82.8 


+ 14.5 + 79.3 


1948. .ccccrccepeeccccrsevecseoveverssreveves | + 473.1) + 389.2 + 259.3 — 283.6 +18. - 55.3 + 46, 


~ -) o wna 
ae 


194 cocescaspoeraversesectvessspeppesveses | + | 2Oleal + 401.8 + 158.4 - 427.8 + 8.7 - 79.1 + 105. 


1. Totals represent the sum of unrounded figures and hence vary slightly from sums of rounded amounts. 
N.B.—The above recorded exports to the United Kingdom and the balance of trade with that country during the prewar period include substantial 
shipmentsof wheat subsequently diverted to continental Europe and elsewhere. These shipments were particularly large in the period from 1926 to 1930, 


B. CURRENT COMPARISONS (ANNUAL) 


3. — Domestic Exports, by Countries 


Country 1938 1947 1948 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
Commonwealth Countries 
Europe: 
United Kingdom... 339.689 751,198 686,914 
PVOLANA.-. cesmoicapssaescaseetnens See evegeecacs sehaslasisaaecentmsadvat 4,439 17,598 9,257 
Gibraltar ccrdeseeccseesss Soondend Eesnereesstre paspens pervecccceves i 252 15 
403 6, 705 3, 250 
Totals, Europe ..........eeseee0e COL eer te eo 344, 538 W735, (oo 699, 436 
America: 
Newfoundland...... DURSAUr CaKCE TERS OSES ORES aSRS ascaxeawen Caneeenren 8,403 55, 085 55,055 
1,414 5, 108 4,102 
1,077 9, 063 5,654 
4,442 18, 214 12,350 
3,714 26, 354 17,105 
ads 3, 688 3,636 
Leeward and Windward Islands..........ceseseees Basics ee secces 3 7,592 GP ake) 
British Honduras............ Gp sevenpsessevees Cues eeeeesemasestes 7. 280 ers) P1511 
British Guianis,..cssserscaesvevecsessascrencssar paceavenssisccneer 1,398 10, 273 8, 229 
Falkland [SlandSccsceucceceasvovessssspeperse sens aeae sei seaeetee 1 39 2 
Totals, America..........ssesserseee BS CONES NHS GnoccoeAGeghds 22, 507 136, 791 113, 459 
Africa: 
NOIRE HHO GOS Asererucessseqeseerssmcerucerest castorate sees 450 606 
WnioniofiSouth AMiCas.,..ccocsscsspsiccscereessossdo seers cere css 15,547 66,674 83, 248 
Other British) SouthvAtricascc..ssecccsseccesescternssseesrssare 15 6 
HOUthHe rn RHOGESIOS.ccssceccvoseccucccocsspesessonsas Deseiabeg sess 1,074 7, 369 2, c11 
20 66 26 
roceanceacece 184 1,652 2,072 
SSSRUOAOIEROAS 81 2, 285 876 
apanasccocdiessoasasn0s 192 811 Hub 
Other British West Africa,........... nocbocenadans asneveuecuee 0 2 6 
British Sudan............ Sip ensestcerceptreessecavccecrcuseraveres 210 1,028 42 
British East Africa....... Ves eosdecgececsusespesouase SoEREL CSSD 676 4,682 3,473 
Totals, Africa........cscsereses teeeeeees sepeeeesccerece seosese 17, 984 85, 034 93,783 
Asia: 
ANCA ees eneeantegeeserepncctendenssceecreccsererarerossarsssee Peed aes 33,698 
alslsleiaislGbinials|aieisiajels eelalsisietsielainlals : : Tato 
aAasneGesspeses se penmueseresmeseenesrcr ests nc 123 823 3 
Teaateaascs paapevausratedeeespocasene ep pers nepeen 192 4,079 1,710 
PPPPTT TTT eer eons 89 1,602 2,653 
British! Malayer cccccarssesscctacscrnsscssrecsrdsrreteacceuptaeenes 2,448 7,464 9, 288 
Other British East Indies..... cpesoscepenernensrodassorsacrerres 5 9 16 
Hong Kong........3.. posuanspeseesessse® PER ps yes sary arparebeesree<e 2, a20 6,398 8, 256 
SA Ere Com acsnonioa locnnoodnuocseyianonondbanorio anon aonocons’ 164 8,473 5, 036 
Totals, Asia........... nOGELICQOSHOSoecoocacrhbcberodhaseabdccuind 8, 107 71,795 68, 432 
Oceania: 
Australia,...... BODODENOSET dNsO-ont TcoCnpo=conosS sso apasimpannos nana 32,982 60, 294 38,.257 
New Zealand... ssccrceregheccecerrecs SPbaeseoceeseppueateiperpeesns 16,371 37, 386 18,375 
1 3p bb BABS CRCHCERCHOCAAonSoncrone Spnerecoce parneeceser CoRR OSI 367 1, 386 492 
OtheriOceaniatresscscsssscectetrenteserceese preactssepcouscepeters 45 63 156 
Totals, \OCeanias. sccocsrscsrrscevssscvcssveuseusbevescseseues=* 49,765 99, 129 57, 280 
Totals, Commonwealth Countries........ peeeseesa aneHor ote 442,902 1,168,501 1, 032, 391 
1, January —March 1949 only. 
2, Less than $500. 
3. Included under Foreign Countries from Jan, 1, 1948. 
4. Included under Foreign Countries from Jan, 1, 1949. 


1949 
$'000 


704, 956 
9,052 
336 
3,905 


718, 249 


9, 229! 
3,616 
5,013 
9, 033 
12,325 
2, 268 
4,515 
600 
5,676 
7 


52, 282 


72,551 
18, 097 


2,159 
57 
5,437 
2 

10, 099 


108 , 402 


35, 363 
14, 489 
598 
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50,511 


1, 015, 022 
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3. — Domestic Exports, by Countries — Cont. 


Foreign Countries 


United States and Possessions: 
Mnited States. .cc<cssvesccecsesss cee cepusaneosceanageseies cacecon Be 
Alaska..,...... 


American Virgin Islands.............. Rpuseneen saneeeiprascl cess 


Totals, United States and Possessions......... Rabsees ss 


Latin America: 
ATReMtNGscesesesnecdduaerses ss soosnaccnee Ssenro0cce 


OLIVA Bs ccewessseesis Runieeaesscwenessics REesuniscsspapereesscessresy ses c 
Je} gail lasageongondy Sapa ae aaieae Ames. p'F PEERS EUS TRS RORES andashsesnneeens 
Chile...... Se8hac 


MOSTAR Cacacptascyiteeteecneatcccecuc cb eeeess devoncctovcyresersseses 


CUDA ene sees eee a cloleiltta tts sie nis'a(s[sisTalale sacra es seh aeulde si ssslegeeene 
Dominican Republic. 

FSCUAGOT. cncasrectessesnesecenesesieses's amped 

El] Salvador..........0.0- 

Guatemala........ . 


LRES Bacenoncecccad 
Honduras ........ 
TW Xd CGreralsinaisisealsleis(sie eeavoea esse PoE RPReReesas esi sates SA meen 
NiCATAZUB ce rconsesnses 


Panama....... eaaeee saniaaeeen yee eseapasnsese easpuepss sine evaesesccs, S84 
RATA CUAY seccscsacess Paes vnleyinas.ele SER eTeeeeans: ASCE noeeed peReesieses 


Cr Ulcevescee Sees UacenevaPunrahenccswdaeseuneuess aan 


Austria........ Goessbacaroterere ses pe sisaeusicss Sewogectenee hooters 5 


FUNZALY. cccvevccseccesesscccccpecccrsnccscoeregeccce See Rea pesen = 
Iceland. 

NCA Ycowcerecerewsesy 

Latvia.... 

Lithuania,......... sparen sas Sreeennss ssneacs sacesReeeiths = ae eee 
Netherlands. 

Norway........ 

Poland cccccseses 


1. Less than $500. 


270, 461 
120 


1, 034, 226 
300 

160 

3,299 
21,605 
199 


1,040, 789 


31,697 
567 

31, 660 
4,392 
9,950 


1, 780 
7,502 
1,914 
1,626 

665 


1, 630 
1,366 
641 
11, 701 
590 


1, 882 

153 
3,695 
3,371 
12, 989 


129,771 


505 
3,070 
52, 749 
14 

13, 779 


4,328 


1,212 
81,058 
6, 690 


5,440 
946 
2,485 
35, 688 


1, 500, 987 
865 

116 

5,867 
2,300 

318 


1, 510, 453 


16, 680 
1, 046 
28,601 
4,495 
8,406 


1, 216 
10,987 
2,386 
1,308 
1, 103 


1,548 
1,393 
677 
15, 045 
701 


4,123 
369 
2,929 
4,201 
16,935 


123, 749 


90 
3,110 
33, 035 

123 
11, 395 


7, 748 

0 
2,280 
92,963 
13,214 


9,663 
820 

1, 845 
32,379 
0 


43,684 
23,429 
5,804 


63 


1,503,459 
1,008 

126 

8,311 
5,962 

182 


1,519,048 


2,902 
1,908 
17, 259 
3, 633 
8,012 


1, 859 

14,391 
2,194 

1,727 

927 


1,697 
1,602 
678 
15,411 
638 


13, 632 
133 
7,050 
2, 282 
27, 689 


125,624 


0 

3, 706 
56, 525 
279 
3,030 


3, 109 


607 
36, 004 
23,451 


2,615 
715 

743 

12, 567 
0 


13, 759 
21, 736 
1,945 
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3. — Domestic Exports, by Countries — Conc. 


Country 1938 1947 1948 1949 
$°000 $’000 
Foreign Countries — Conc. 
Europe — Conc. 
135 3,502 ip alteh 8,405 
4 392 Ta 101 
42 103 440 338 
10.1 941 596 387 
ApSpacmoncocangansvedcas ees 5,411 17,461 7, 207 5,516 
DWICZCLANG  wceneueesedusteusevssesipes caddie AanooncEdene 736 14, 196 19, 389 32, 281 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics .........ssesesseeeeves oe 937 4, 866 112 93 
WUSOSISVIG...5ccossuusasceauanumsepmansecdensis'se aesensires sescccee 12 6, 729 2,250 734 
Totals, PULOpe cic. .ccccoccccesccescccccserocserarcecssssscosees 73, 219 347,794 316,834 228, 006 
Other Foreign Countries: 
Afghanistan.........ss0s0» pOODsOLC 0 14 
AGIA ceppessastcewnecessporses Dailup shossepeesiseesls naeises Sensoanen 1 Sea 
BSletan CONFO. cccccaccrserosssepraseneanaksvWansaussoeesns ones 106 2,459 
2 54 
3 49 
2, 885 34,984 13, 801 
396 10,922 4,762 
Ethiopia........ ; 0 94 42 
French Africa,..... 804 4,598 2,243 
BYenCh EASE INGLES y cescecepecescanssyencessuees partes onnednncad 28 858 Bh i 
French Guiana.........6. adeoasseseensrses seccustessiecnseces pestans 6 264 129 
80 230 295 
172 1,743 70 
0 128 27 
80 946 11,987 
40 2,160 472 
902 5, 807 4,640 
20, 770 559 5,860 
noon “1 3 30 233 
Lal Dri Ginsmsspscaseccescrmeeetrerite seceesescnssniosccnestens memes 20 144 119 
Madagascar........scere parneeadacresceswesetaprecearcerscpertacwas 9 176 227 
97 1,447 1, 268 
39 826 960 
204 1, 844 2,003 
ARLGStiNCosesciverereuteastrarene pa vreterersrersrasnesescerscnee=eo 4 12, 709 
PHilippinewslandSirecses-crrstsyrerviracaresscesectaeesernecssss 1, 465 10, 448 13, 983 
Portuguese Africa... con eeeeveoseronnepeconnvoneoevecserons 1,395 1,898 3,604 
POMUGUCSCTASIE, -cassepagesecopeopeppareessceresercsecescercsns 1 147 162 
Sty Pierreiand Miqiclont.«ccsessecpecsresstsccenesteyeerserers 270 1, 158 1, 208 
Bi amiersccrseuaapscatstcarcsarcnteaprecseccrerststsesesrstearertry: 20 415 752 
Spanish Africa....,...... Sacnoon Seeepsgeseatss 0 62 95 
BYTLOscecescerses nace Rp SNA ecooAroner ononiencco an cusp ieceeeenmr secs 64 2,546 3,278 
PransjOrdane.cscarcssscareccesvessere prveveress pe eopreesecerenteres 1 211 
Tg eo SS So oneconr eccoon ic ocootno oncot coonneenecoden cunncecaannn 0 5 ll 
Othertalian  Atricaccsssescnrrcresrsransrscstoorassesereter ss 0 if 92 
EUIKCVincstanstanesissnesttetaucstersnnrsussrtecesserertnnyneser ass 1,916 2,229 2,012 14,121 
Totals, Other Foreign Countries .....,..,..s.sccssessevees 31, 772 88, 049 92,012 105, 259 
Totals, Foreign Countries ...........csscecsossevvessssceees 394, 681 1, 606, 401 2, 043, 047 1, 977, 939 
Grand: Totals vc nccsssciseesspscssetecsres+ssesseveerneesaveser er 837, 584 2, 774, 902 3, 075, 438 2, 992, 961 


Not available prior to 1949. 

Included under Commonwealth Countries prior to 1948. 
Less than $500. 

Included under Commonwealth Countries prior to 1949. 
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Commonwealth Countries 
Europe: 

Mini tecdnkdn sdomieenetes coscsncscuses seconscesesoccrstastaccoscese 
TECLONGenGucaeasesesehossabanasbavcnesseesnarpeessercssccuvesrcescess 
(HON ALL AT eaadotecdevaseusceescseceseussccscsesescescsckoseanecssssc 


ASL Ul ouensustceassuesatenerersserdvccceescnassesatatcedceclcusscsses 


PEOCRIS WELUTODC. cccscccuccseceettesscccnsurcscasaacscsedaseeses 


America: 


INCWLOUNGIANG cstecssunacaweupesestsscsusceessccscesececsseass'ssees 


PRCHINUCE matresseversedatresseretecenresacereterserceetcr cess coasters 


SOMALIA: sesaccseaeuuserwasersaceeterceccecersusesessisaccecsnsccees 


RAI Ad ANGE ODAEO sechuscsescevecccssccectsecasecassvaccesauce 
IBEREMESivsesccsesescscsess 
Leeward and Windward Islands ......ssccsccsscescsececcecsees 
ETILU SOME ONCUIA Sis cecscesssehrsstesesevcndssessescesceccesesmecss 
IBTIULSH) GULBNO occa sscatesaccasdascevesccdcsccedsnccedevsscccs cee 
FAUKLANG [SVAN GSivccsscenevedvesevescccvaccesveuscessessvecbesseesess 


Potals, AMETMCA 2.....cccccsccccsccsccccecscvscscccsqvecseccose 


Africa: 


INOMUNCTR VRNOCESIA ssevacesecssscscedcsccscsvecsesehscessoaseacsas 
NIHIONLOL SOUL AMI CH ssssesastacrecccacsccceasccasceccaccccssecs 
Opner British SOutneAilCAiscsccscsscscecsascecsccnsasascsss aes 
Southern Rhodesia.....ssecceee 


GEMDIS, cesnasesatsevevencencocsncacccnsvevessevecesceseseccuceesenes 


GOIGI CORSE. cesececescusdeccescccccsvcesccscccovcestsuccescossccccs 


British East Africa ...scccccccccccccccccvccccvccssccsccccscesoes 


Totals, Africa........ccccccccccccsccccccccccovccccccoscccoecess 


Asia: 


TNC dvcsececcneresececedcecesoscesvessasccsccnvccassscescovescsosessss 


BUI ...cccccccccccccsccccccssccccseees ceececcece 


CCVION pcvceccescceseccesavenecercscoessccccctcetercscencsesonsecesee 


AGEN, ...cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsscocccscsccccocccsscsccoscoes 


British Malaya ...cccccccccccceccccccsceses 
Other British Hast IndieS..........ecccccccscccescovccseevesees 


HONG KONG .eccccccccccscccccccccccccccceccsscssccsscsccesccsesseces 


eoeeecvers 


Totals, ASia.....ccccccscccccccvcccccccceccccessccsecosecesovons 


Oceania : 


AUStTAL1IO .....cecscsccccccccccccccccceesccsesseccsesccescssescccces 


NeW Zealand ....ccceccccccccsccccsccscccseccssecccsssecs 


Other OCEANIA. ......ccccccccccccscccccsscersseccceessccsnsooesees 


Totals, Oceamia .....ccsccccccccsecccecssccccrevsesosccccccsces 


Totals, Commonwealth Countries .........cscscccseseesees 


4. — Imports by Countries 


1947 


119, 202 
27 


119, 321 


2,194 

69 
2, 132 
6, 192 
2,352 


2,383 


9, 044 
4,562 
2,394 

16 


16, 016 


186, 099 


189, 370 
76 
0 
12 


189, 458 


9,427 
57 
7, 776 
6,371 
5,654 
615 


14, 222 
10,831 
4,178 

0 


29, 231 


354, 394 


65 


$’000 


$000 


299,502 
85 


834 
15, 380 
0 


53, 371 


27,415 
11, 603 
8, 275 

0 


47, 293 


304, 114 


$000 


307, 450 
71 

0 

22 


295 
22,355 
0 


63, 059 


26, 233 
1,193 


11,635 
884 

16, 187 
21 
2,989 


59, 142 


27,429 
8,910 
7, 997 

0 


44, 336 


494, 229 


1. The military equipment included in Canadian goods returned from the United Kingdom and referred to in previous issues of this Review 
has not been significantly large since 1946. The item is now largely commercial in character. 


2. Less than $500. 
3. January March 1949 only. 


4, Included under Foreign Countries from Jan. 1, 1948. 
5. Included under Foreign Countries from Jan, 1, 1949. 
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4. — Imports by Countries — Cont. 


Foreign Countries 


United States and Possessions: 
United States. ....ccsccoses 424,731 
ATASKieccrsaceccacs pacdeaeeane patteaacuscuctvavccncasaecrsrenressede 102 
American Virgin Islands........... secetses Saseanteceusenes easel 0 
Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico....... swenses Wowebabacncssbuscseecessasse saacvcrssssiee 6 


1, 974, 679 1, 805, 763 1, 951, 860 
744 1323 1, 218 

16 46 14 

709 796 361 

270 1, 583 523 

= ) 0 85 


United States Oceania.......ccccceeee Sossescvaccsceaevslasecnss 0 


Totals, United States and Possessions ............ss00« 424,984 1, 976, 418 1,809,511 1, 954, 061 


Latin America: 
Argentina,........ eosectssceruceecteses pcatdeesncusrssunddscepsessce 2,149 17,961 5, 746 3,324 
Bolivia....... Geneve Ga cwauebUue hapauvaceensms=ssneea canter cure ween 8 8 0 2,049 
PAZ Werecesseee coreseueeeres cconeac secseciessiccnssernsesecsesce 769 13, 888 20,559 21, 163 
(lL Ccccecsescccere auvaputonsetssscseccesesecscnaccccsenese successes 179 339 332 598 
Golombidiccceccccttersecres Seslecswecshcleceseccobucsssenserssccossicn 6, 903 9,197 8, 668 12,588 


[Sta ECGs cen vavsecccnanevsvenenvesesnsasscaananiespeancusagaresce 76 T27 3, 109 2,219 

' 440 23,0): 22, 606 6,562 
MominiGaniReCDUDL Cr ecacscceuseccaecccecacerecencececscesseceens 1 8, 186 17, 270 3,822 
BICUBGOMsseeccececten sdbeauwasinaca San'ev'ene Whaweeweasnecteeceecednas 28 207 889 1,137 
17 1,342 1, 166 1,054 


Guatemala,..... xs syeadate dues dag uenevavevonssuadensearececeveuce 85 9,488 8,209 5, 743 
Al Glsessenbesveucteesceresdcdccwcscesencaccnecceseratsa ceveaseuceerae 62 227 176 1,026 
FIONCUUIAS pevscsscasacecpubecestaccesesnacdctnedsctecceastesescsesas 38 6,999 6, 182 6, 986 
MEXICO .,ecceeee eaeaas) 576 16, 980 27, 258 25,494 
INICATALUA ssancceuesescrestucwarescsccacse Séassoseodsccsaccsosssese 0 87 172 179 


PANAMA cecccrccvccccccccscsccccccccvoccccscevcccccesencccceseseecene 16 2, 107 1, 226 2,972 


59 232 230 374 
PETU cecoccoscces se eccccccccccccsccsccescccsescessesscescesccceseceres 3,005 407 1, 989 2,465 
UTUBZUAY...ccccccccercccccccccccccccescccccesovsvesccccccsccccccccces 137 321 714 1, 069 


VEMCZIICIOL  ccecasccscuneerascenesaesancacersssoccarasterscacsesies 1,469 46,688 94,758 91, 697 


Totals, Latin America .........ccccccccsccccscsccsccsescccces 16, 016 159, 142 221, 259 192, 021 


Europe: 
IAIN RIS veasncstossaaceacrscsers cru rensvacsaceseceseenesecsrroccersee 2 0 0 0 
IAMS Uti Aveeveccntucesssverenscetressserecersectcaccendeccticercesessee 83 89 281 382 
Belgium and Luxembourg.. 
PIU ATL Aicvcussccercaes ence ace acaasonscvscevavececentasevscssevessecs 1 0 1 1 
SZECHOSIOVAKIG sn ccascucceceresscessacescressscosentettccesscssss 2,528 3, 645 4, 809 6,401 


DENMALK cecevsececdeashseretentseesencocteccestecrrcstenmtcrsccseser 174 1,455 9,585 1,893 
EDStONIG ccccevccesscscace Gaasvevecseses 20 0 4 11 
TINUED eaaseastueasesnaseecevceseresasassesateaseverateccuceverccsed 68 30 39 45 
HITALNG EC cwosendudcesvasesessceveacesessccsaeeessecesvetesecsvedecerees 6, 105 8,755 12, 648 13, 309 
GEIMANY ceccsesecsseasersccs 9,930 498 1, 729 7,134 


ISI COCO crsccaceseuncsccensacssctecaseashercorcecacaccsnesesorescceses 29 95 144 135 
UUM BAL Viersassecsvcsadscatessiedeccconscesecvecsueasettpatessacererse 161 50 103 76 
Iceland... 


ceeeeecrseroes 


LLaLVineosceedeceseseecsesassesed cevccetcseevercersoctersarnescausceses 2,631 3,872 6,981 9,048 
TULGVI Ooneuceersaretesavsesetectessscsnsascesecccsaccsn@neterttesccers 15 0 1 4 


WIENUGIG. cccecdsccdeseatccenccscsscereccseccsesceeceressrtrsersece 1 0 2 2 


INOEWAVicstsevetoseecenrceresetrucareearcesesensseuncattescetesaucetne ios 4,999 1, 103 ee 
POlANG cracacccscaccscsasavencessscasencnveseaseascoceseseceacecssnee 261 3 22 183 


1. Less than $500. 
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4. — Imports by Countries — Conc. 


Foreign Countries — Conc. 


Europe — Conc. 
FOLENS scrnecsecusdsssassesuccesuacnscnesceccte ss stecescsresensses 272 1, 409 ie ayy eo 
IAZOTES ANG MCC Aecascssspabeansceseaescaderecceseresesssssces 179 655 364 554 
TLOUMAN TM aresdscnnseverteuscsasosces 
ED Allasratunaseccussenacexsrsgrccccsssatesercactereresecteessscerces 793 3, 003 2,586 2,427 


DWEGC awcteccccsssteesccdestecvescecersecececevcsccscccucccescecess 2,114 3, 184 2, 763 3,474 
PWILZOTLANG venccesaccssedcouseuceceesesesesteceesevervecssccscescee 3,488 1,941 7,444 10, 902 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics .......ccscescescscesees 257 181 4 11 
WHPOSLAVIA \ccschunwarensscpascscecencnsneaeccocdcetersecececesecas 64 23 5 45 


MOtals, EUTOPe ccs ccccoccsocccccccccesecsceceustsvccccscecces 39, 891 57, 568 71, 381 84, 365 


Other Foreign Countries: 
PAT CNA SLAM ce vaneurusseseuesseteccusescoasestcaceaceseversveseses 0 0 0 3 
CAD coerce aecescauturssetersrcccseccssevcnenacsuesccseaecencessess 1 1 1 1227 
I CLCGNeCOU PO casaenexcetvecaseraccecceetedcaserseccsscccoracssere 1 815 1, 644 703 
ES UINIH Osiecesuiecenesssciscasveusseeseccsvcevecetsstedescevavcecescsecses 2 2 6 32 
CHAI) TS1ANdSaccuasseatapccescccsetesccocdseresecdesececuscsces 14 2 il ll 


CHINA ...ceccccccecccsescccvccvccccscccccscsvccccccesesccssececccseee 2, 466 2, 304 3,912 3,347 
DRY DU stem speusnevescaceavcescessosisssasesesecessucessvescsenessse 547 205 1,490 155 


ROTEHCHMAITIC Hecceuernccesapeccotsuccsescerecererseererssescsocces = 65 252 112 ily 
PTENGCH MASt ING Srccstvcccvecsescccsescceceseneseteceececesecs 218 1 9 0 


PIFCUCHUGULANG edasssscesconsacenecscescvesecactccctccdssscccssssss 0 3 0 0 
French Oceania....... seeneseaesacmcaretegntvectsrascsre 1 18 0 417 
French WeSt Indies.....cccccsccccccssscccvacscessccccsevsccocece 1 19 Bi 123 
CCC] ANG cuccecurcccesecVadeccesusravecescestescevccncuaveccosesese 512 0 0 0 
nana 84 299 959 288 


TPAD. .cccccccvccccccccccccsveccceccoecece 


MPA cgescacdsacswvevadsrecccedsetccscsverscccascanceccccessosscosseses 303 1,502 799 1,418 
INDONESIA ce cvescavedstvecsldetvececccrsccorecccostsvececsescncescees 7186 200 2,261 1,454 
DAD AN neccesespesetercecaterveunevsevessctsiscardssssscecbessascseon 4,643 350 3, 144 5, oo 


LUDCTIA.....cccccccccccccsccccccccesosccvccscccsesccsccescsccosccocs 38 25 7 7 


MAGDAZASCAL,..cccceccccsccescnccaccocsscosccccccoseccsccccseccccecs 36 18 28 9 
MOTOCCO ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccesecccccceccccsccsccescccee 69 36 346 142 
Netherlands Guiana.... 
Netherlands Antilles........ccccsccccccccccccccccscccccescccsces 3 8, 648 7, 286 3, 713 
PAleSUINE ..ccccccccccccrccscccsorccccccccccccscccsecveseccsccoooscs 4 4 4 504 


PHIIpPpine ISlANdS...<<cccccccccccsescescocscsocasecccocecsocccss 386 8,063 6,442 4, 203 
Portuguese Africa....ccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccseoscccoscccs 1 392 77 HID) 
Portuguese ASia@........00. 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoves 10 15 11 lp 


secccvcccccccccocccccccoccevore 2 0 0 0 


SLAM. ..cccccccccccccccccscccccscccccccvvccccccscsccccccscsccccccccoscs 


Spanish Africa....ccccccccccccccccscccccevesccccccssessssscscsvcce 
DYi1acavccacvccscs 


TAN SJOLGAN . cscccvaccscocagevesccscscoscccccvocswccsrocccesevssse 


TTIDPOLi.....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccsccsccccccsscccccoes 


Other Italian Africa.... 
TUIKCY...ccccssccccccccccreccccccccverssesscssersssvcvscenssceoseees 251 1,064 1, 207 


Perrrrrrrrerrerieeeeee 0 0 


Totals, Other Foreign Countries.........cccecccsecceevees 10, 460 30, 679 36, 532 


Totals, Foreign Coumtries........cscscscssesccessrecesecere 491, 353 2, 132, 831 2, 266, 978 


Grand Totals......ccscccceccsscscscccssccccvssseccccseseccseves 677, 451 2,636, 945 2, 761, 207 


1, Not available prior to 1949. 
2. Included under Commonwealth Countries prior to 1948. 


3. Less than $500, 
4, : Countries prior to 1949. 
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Rank in 
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5. — Domestic Exports by Leading Countries 


1 


Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Country 


1938 


1947 


1948 


27 
17 


15 
19 


26 
12 


11 
15 


13 
17 
22 
25 


18 
21 
22 
24 


oan 


We} 


10 


1B 
12 
13 
14 
15 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 
22 
23 
24 
29 


50 
28 
49 
38 


United |Statesitscccarsdasccccscecesecesacsevee 
WHICEG King dOMmiseseseescscaccscececcsevccsrce 
Union of South Africa.....ccccocccesccsoceces 


INGIG sc cssccescesucsncuccucsiseseveceseceussevces 


Belgium and Luxembourg ....cccccceccscece 


FT AN CC. ccccccccesccescsseccctsoescccveccecesecce 


IAUSUTEL A ocecacecsuscacouerereccesensescccesece 
SWIGZETLANG susuaceecccerssssccccerccsescesee 
VENOZUCLANsacvsceeteenessceecracecerscrscecece 


GETMANY cecccccescsscccescnves scdavcvscovesedese 


INGEW SNiccsaeessweriessetevesnewececsnecssaciesias 
AkISCA snassansscsadshuansacaasacieesrsese sere 


MEXLCOsscencuesecusceusensececcassacaccsccarenes 


INOW ZOAlOnd We cusceayscuaeneusevaceacsectccers 


CUBE ec ccccccasesnvenscscccesccsccsodssecssesaces 
DUT CY scunpaussocnecedcecescccssccedseccsescsses 
Philippine Islands... c.cssccsocvscescccsudens 
CRINB ry. ccccecsesssasadsubsdssccssecssscssacecsss 


INGthOrlandStatesscscsecereeveunsarccesnecteces 


PAN AMAL ckveusessscaeesseucaeasestaaersacenees 
PALES eC eedesecsunsanccasecuacucccrseserscetet 
Italo cuscscacectocuncsasccccscaeunsecdecccescceas 


Trinidad and Tobago.,.....scccescscceccsecee 


[Tall vccccucervessdscsspecececcrsesesceurecavencsete 


$’000 


270, 
339, 
15, 
2, 


9, 


9, 
32, 


1, 


18, 


7, 


3, 
2, 
16, 


1, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
10, 


1, 
3, 


461 
689 
547 
863 
555 


152 
982 
736 
256 


261 


854 


522 
340 
371 


186 
916 
465 


885 
267 


304 
164 
745 
714 

80 


$000 


1, 034, 226 
751, 198 
66, 674 
42,947 
52,749 


81,058 
60, 294 
14, 196 
12, 989 


6,690 


20,320 


31,660 
11, 701 
37, 386 


7,502 
2,229 
10, 448 
34, 984 
55, 940 


1, 882 
8,473 
35, 688 
26,354 
946 


Countries in Leading Twenty-five Markets in 1948 but not 1949 


ALE ONUMA cccsccccccsanccesscressucctecestecaces 
JAMALCA cascnscscoessncbecesssesokcrrsccccsecest 


CZOChOSlOVaK1a ic cccccecsccestecseceuceeetses 


Countries in Leading Twenty-five Markets in 1947 but not 1948 or 1949 


BWOdeniccncecsotscccsacrecensacestcavesreswccsee 


POlANG iveccensccescttecuaseresveseteteccsoestes 


1. Newfoundland excluded in all years, 
2. Included with India prior to 1948. 
3. Lower than 50th, 


4, 
4, 
3, 


675 
442 
164 
396 


31,697 
18, 214 
13,779 
10, 922 


17,598 
17,461 
15,380 


$000 


1,500, 987 
686,914 
83, 248 
33,698 
33, 035 


92,963 
38,257 
19,389 
16, 935 


13,214 


23,429 
7,715 
28,601 
15, 045 
18,375 


10, 987 
2,012 
9,810 


29, 128 
43, 684 


4,123 

5, 036 

32,379 
17, 105 
684 


16, 680 
12,350 
11,395 
10, 205 


1949 
$7000 


1,503, 459 
704, 956 
TT, 713 
72,551 
56,525 


36,004 
35, 363 
32, 281 
27,689 


23,451 


21, 736 
18, 097 
17, 259 
15,411 
14,489 


14,391 
14,121 
13, 983 


13, 801 
13, 759 


13,632 
12, 709 
12,567 
12,325 
11,987 


2,902 
9,033 
3,030 
4, 762 


9,052 
5,516 
1,945 
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6. — Imports, by Leading Countries’ 


Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Rank in 
Country 1938 1947 1948 1949 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

1 1 1 PPWONICEGISCALCS eccewcusecsnrsereswees oeeccrcece 424,731 1,974, 679 1, 805, 763 1,951, 860 

2 2 2 2 WWOnited Kingdom cecscwcesssscesncsssse sossess 119, 292 189, 370 299,502 307, 450 
30 3 3 Su W CDE ZUClAmageenedecseesressccsnsascceeseecsecs 1,469 46, 688 94, 758 91, 697 
5 9 5 4 |Australia............00 Sa8ondostena ESS 9, 044 14, 222 27,415 27,429 

6 4 4 PUN eneeneseemaneseen senses sovcceccocsccvoenes 8,181 42, 250 33, 400 26, 233 
37 7 6 6 |MeXiCo.........+- vensenisaeiee evecesesesessascoecs 576 16, 980 27,258 25, 494 
a 11 11 TA ESTLG SH Ga Ud AM As wate cie'aiecs sis eis.'e siels'si¢ie esiwinie-s eniera 7,113 12, 358 15, 380 22, 355 
34 10 9 Si BrAZil sccsseeenscosetes cox Totus onoxeh ses stones 769 13, 888 20,559 21, 163 
10 15 12 9 |Belgium and Luxembourg........ Biadeasens 6,181 10, 120 13, 661 19,022 
9 27 19 10 |Jamaica.,........ SeuNebadassuccecsccsscetousasts 6,192 6,371 9,557 16,577 

3 8 8 SUMIMBLAV Acc weccecekckds vecsacesassecnss ees Scerpo 10, 278 16, 908 21, 878 16, 187 
23 28 21 12) Trinidad and "WoDaeo..c...0..-.cssreeeneee oe 2,392 5, 654 9,027 14,575 
ll 19 13 13)}F TANCE, -..n.ans saeReeny ce seccvesccsnceeccceescs 6, 105 8,755 12, 648 13, 309 
8 18 22 14 Colombia’, cscecsevss-s<n= sevsncseees wevescose 6,903 ONO, 8,668 12,588 

2 2 2 15 | Arabia... .....c.csese0s Geuegsevesce rpatneanocs 2 2 2 125127 
15 13 15 IG) CeyION:...c.sccsesers ee cececoveseves owas cesnsoe 3,679 11, 653 11, 182 11,635 
16 12 25 17 |Switzerland........ aewecheesssnse oveccees soeees 3,488 11,941 7,444 10,902 
18 32 at NG | ICAL Yeewcuciecmtetesecetsesccencscveuss wescccees see 2,631 3,872 6,981 9, 048 
13 14 14 19 |New Zealand..........-eeseeeeee se eccccccsceee 4,562 10, 831 11,603 8,910 
21 31 23 QO Et lecceass seccscecosesecesccosccscs cvecccerevesos 2,394 4,178 8,275 Wye 
4 3 45 21 |Germany........ we eaccceccccecccececsesseess seve 9,930 498 1729 7, 134 
26 23 29 22 |Barbados....... EVevocvovdsscsciseusovreccscs ove 2, 132 7,776 6,387 7,080 
3 25 30 23 | Honduras..........+.- codecs cargenes Fecawsssinane 38 6,999 6, 182 6, 986 
36 26 17 24 |Gold Coast..... sieaisie'eisisis'e)s aeptesis socnesscess . 631 6, 493 9,751 6, 709 
14 34 31 25 | Netherlands’... ....c.<scsccccocccssseccesevens . 3,756 3,530 5,831 6,688 

Countries in Twenty-five Leading Sources of Imports in 1948 but not in 1949 
40 5 i AGN CUDA vecsseesepnpesnee tan seeevovees seaseone ooee 440 23, 751 22, 606 6, 562 
3 21 10 33 |Dominican Republic....... se tecdhsiees es Sena: 4 8, 186 17, 270 3,822 
3 42 18 45 | Denmark........... Raseceddessesens cepatetecceyes 174 1,455 9,585 1, 893 
29 24 20 28 | British Hast Africa.........cseseeseseeseeees 1,135 7, 683 9,543 6, 094 
3 16 24 29 |Guatemala...........00- Reerees Seating pesaaiels 85 9,488 8, 209 5, 743 
Countries in Twenty-five Leading Sources of Imports in 1947 but not in 1948 or 1949 

25 ATgentina ......seceeseereeee Saisie selene panene aur 3,324 
3 Netherlands Antilles.......... Soca eee 3,713 


Philippine Islands....... 


1. Newfoundland excluded in all years, 
2. Not available prior to 1949. 

3. Lower than 50th. 

4. Less than $500. 
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7. — Principal Domestic Exports, 1949 (with comparative data 1947, 1948) 


Note: Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Values in $000 Percentage change 
Commodity 
1948 1949 1947 to 1949 1948 to 1949 
at ence 
265, 200 243 , 023 435,158 + 64.1 tos 
Newsprint ........0006 sales eealena a eeaainciereceetirs Sauiveesedsse at 342,293 383,123 433, 882 ee ond ce Bin 
Wood pulp....... wessget ceete ase anos BEOHCOCOO Ad odECnGn SONOS ° 177, 803 211,564 170, 675 - 4.0 > IRS) 
Planks and boards.......... AoOCCEROSCHSHINCe Coonaace ELIECe . 208,375 196, 023 160,420 2615 (0) =e 
Wheat flour.............. Eieocenareessss saswoosee peaceds Seiecsse 196,578 125, 05% 97, 693 == 50.0 Phe) 
INUCK Cl osscceaetsescotsesseeser ASQbG Seenlevienecececeesees neganeuse 60,443 73, 802 92,324 - Di 2eat ga Aan 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated!.......... eevee 56,614 92,737 90, 903 + 60.6 = ew 
Farmimplements and machinery (except tractors) and 
DATESiccccvarcevecceceenseer Sauntiedsesatseressssguenserscess ee 42,238 73,760 84,127 = 9952 ae {lf beal 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated!.............see00 02,916 to, 20G 84, 052 + 5808 ap AL ts; 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated!.......scsccscsssasess 30,020 42,337 55, 700 850 31.6 
Cattle, n.o.p. (for Slaughter) ........sece0. Pan oreeres teen 630 47,226 46,146 +t 2 = a2 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated! ........cssssessseers 30,700 34,322 41, 886 + 36.4 ap moO 
SHIDSISOld se cesecectasesuecseriameecsedear see Coe cevcecocsvocces 23, 965 81,448 41,159 ie ely —- 49.5 
Plertilizers, chemically. ;.csccscccrestalr Agscasesdeanecsa 34,386 36,374 39,385 415 TIE. Bec 
Automobiles, trucks and parts...... Saonepqsocoq9onnadncen 91, 639 55,086 38, 808 PO Fol - 29.6 
Asbestos, unmanufactured..........+.++ Sechtorsccnsigecisas 32,291 41,399 36, 934 sie ileleg - 10.8 
Fish, fresh and frozen (except molluscs and crusta- 
ceans)... 26 aeee 29), 533 30,200 34,752 see lee: - 41.4 
WhiSkOy.. <cossceess seseeneee ereneae ecaseoaess dacvseves ACOSO 22, 983 26,957 32,703 + 42.3 iee Plo 
Machinery (except farm) and parts........... Sais eee ewan 41,022 40,539 31, 840 —- 22.4 —- 21.6 
Pulpwood....... Aaareoncc SCRGAAES Sqaccnc poo 34,529 43,573 SiS = he) = 28.1 
Beef and veal, fresh.........escsccsveee APAnSOc ortncrsecsoars 9,232 36,594 30,629 + 231.8 - 16.3 
LOCOMOLI VES ANG! DarbBiecccccessescipeecsessetecweeneccssnia ‘ 15, 672 8,792 28,1422 + 79.4 + 219.7 
BATLOVansesarcevare ARARuOCOA naidesey esepusls Cn RgEeecnGRcondhcncaccoy 1,211 26,947 25,472 + 2 = | 5,5 
ASTCIaANy ANG PAIUS!cteccerscsyescerscecsesccs ooo 5,900 11,290 24,935 + 322.6 + 120.9 
Bacon Andihamshesccteceuecssrecevarsapastepssesenccoasneasss 62, 081 69,960 24,176 - 61.1 =9 LGD 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled and smoked............+++ 12,309 14,864 237012 + 92.6 + “59.5 
Mir SKINS; UNGreSSeGscesscecerosvsreccerevcseresurereeeecers 28, 036 23, 262 22,533 - 19.6 =e sol 
Railway cars, coaches and Pparts,.....cceccesscccceveeees 3,368 6,593 21,945 + 551.6 + 232.9 
Hetro-AllOySuersecvensscseseessysseccussessneseesererenessreess 21,545 24,057 19,182 = IG) = PAOSS 
OatSrcgssvrsrtssesness sescceenctnreanestespevscnrsssarcsenerr ses 12,389 22,560 18,533 + 49.6 79 
Platinum metals, Concentrates.........scecsccrrcersccsees 11,659 16,777 18, 016 + 94.5 + 7.4 
EUY Cloreigncciesnst server esrssry suchunvestessigenveseeptpantereteseri ce 31,938 22,610 16, 898 ated SS 3) 
MHINGLESiccescepsussoneroeersseveaseccereerseseranesNarcessesn ns 20,254 22,370 16, 803 = 17.0 - 24.9 
Cheese..... AOR COR EE ROL ROH ECHO COREE IOOECED COL CSL OCONLIO 14,162 12,042 16,257 + 14.8 aa ole!) 
Flaxseed (not-for SOWING) icssccrsscncesansccesssserseccetss 16 23,484 15, 897 +r 2 —- 32.3 
Eggs in Shell (for £00d),..,,,..ccsessseapeceserevecccscccces 25,307 24,318 15,566 eS GeO) = "36510 
Rolling mill products), irons. ...s;cspsccsscsescvsccvaccecess 10, 935 23,773 15,548 ae oper) —- 34.6 
Cattle, dairy and pure-bred...,,..ccscsesescscsersroceverees 14,350 26,674 15,303 TOG - 42.6 
HASH ICANN. cccevsiapaveagapseceressepesectererreseentncatss: 29,039 18,656 14, 948 — 48.5 = 19.9 
Hides and skins (except fur)... Sop cerseestaeraysse 1,643 11, 966 14,358 £11369 a 2070) 
Total of Commodities Listed.........ccsecsecseeeseseee 2,105, 204 2,406, 502 2,478, 687 - - 


Percent of Total Domestic EXxports.........+eserseeee 75.9 78.2 82.8 = - 


1. The term ‘‘primary and semi-fabricated’’ includes any metal shipped in ore, scrap, concentrates, bars, sheets and strips, but not manufactured 
articles ready for consumption. In the case of lead, scrap is included only in 1949 as it is not available for other years, The value of lead scrap ex- 
ports in 1949 was $419 thousand. 

2. Over 1000%. 
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8. — Principal Imports, 1949 (with comparative data 1947, 1948) 


Note: Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Values in $000 Percentage change 
Commodity = 
1947 1948 1947 to 1949 1948 to 1949 
* 

Machinery (except farm) and parts...... scpeewarendeneres 206,012 217,090 216,316 oi 
Crude petroleum for refining..........cseecees asenasen ties 127,459 191, 980 189,364 a 
FELACTORSTANG DACs ters ccduesscielsineyscesiess te eine sisipneisbvels 69,443 88,670 118,506 + oe 
Automobile parts ........ssese0- pvulsiesieacece <psippspucsenane et 98,432 101, 261 117, 748 + 19.6 ie L6a3 
Rolling mill products, iron.......... Dect hectrerssseckhaase6 717,970 = 83,929 98, 093 nae rAd ots: + 16.9 
Coal, bituminous............ SEGA Racareecrseee sees opecee ses 96,070 127,673 93,455 =< 2ent - 26.8 
Electrical apparatus, n.0.D....... pen guesccsrsaseyesasetres 68, 773 62,127 69, 802 tumeleio + 1254 
UA WECOULLON hegicessconseesesars SEO: 58,678 55,546 65,676 = Aha) aL oa 
Ra WeSue AP MOPTCtNING cscepcaccesaasesescoirses ncgaeasesacns 46,407 62,116 65, 624 + "41.4 ae) Bots) 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 

parts,...... Secepsncasanaccaprerces Balalissesisseses cOscceanerbans 35, 969 51,325 58, 706 GES} odd 
GOtLONIDICCELROOUS sscarvecsesccceccsescrscesctercscaiees pase 82,574 52,815 52, 666 - 36.2 - 0.3 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts....... a ARC ASCE 37,589 43, 031 45,610 te alee) te 6.0 
Coal, anthracite... .ccssees Cetesdoscacconvogese nSscomnteaa 40,803 56,292 45,598 an alihael - 19.0 
Gasoline, refined.......... Soconea0nnss 25,522 46,462 ~45, 256 ae Ties = a6 
Woollen piece goods.........sseeeeeeee sonuoKandan Reet setts 29,663 42,647 41,747 re 4 enn 2 oth) 
Passenger automobiles and buses 57,499 21,428 38,970 = 32s2 reo dao 
Tourist purchases...... ABSCOSoRnCOEEOS : 15,870 316 28,847 + 81.8 + 1 
Coffee, green...........0. MOPEGGeaciseseebenrectes syecenyeaper 13,327 23,426 28,584 + 114.5 toe oe: 
Pipes, tubes and fittings, iron............se++ capaenedea Pe 13,464 18,598 28,145 + 109.0 +o Sas 
INWGSlisetcraraceeepectsescaecaseeseccssesss a 22,050 31,027 23,187 ee Hie = 25.3 
GFALNS copescadsescccrsuaciedeescseesescccccoesergeccscsscstetene 30,580 27,649 23,279 - 24.2 - 16.2 
Citrus fruits, freSh......cceccccccsccccsccccccvccscecsenoccecs 22,384 18, 837 22,267 - 0.5 tal Oe 
RCA MDIACKs deccsvegeseewasss pacinsteeececeteepeceeescbarsarnese 20,229 Vy Fle a 21,126 + 4.4 # > 20.6 
Scientific and educational equipment............+++ eae 17,330 17,594 20,895 + 20.6 + 18.8 
Vegetable OflS, imedible........scsscsceccssssccescsvesceree 23, 037 18, 866 20,550 - 10.8 + 8.9 
Paper, paperboard and Products ......sessseeesesesecevere 23, 027 Uip213 20, 068 =) Pe) + 16.6 
WOOL, TAWesccsccsccceccocscccsesvscpecsopesspocccssescoses Coane 16,985 23,636 18,849 ‘raed O - 20.3 
Inorganic chemicals, n.o.p. ... r Apasoesseenee a 13, 834 18,481 18,534 + 34.0 tapers 
Vegetables, fresh ........ccsccccccsscccccscvccccsssenssccecees 18,978 6, 845 18,460 = 27 + 169.7 
WOrsted topSicrevrccvccceracconysvonvranvsscscsecsnecersncseocs 12,471 23,471 17,768 + 42.5 - 24.3 
Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated.........sssessersereee 17,845 20,878 17,662 - 1.0 - 15.4 
Fuel oils, refined..........sesce0e AdbeBacbonaccorncuncnaneeae 2 2 17,464 2 2 
Bananas, fresh......,soceccscccsccccccpocccccvscpocees Ressepes 16,299 17,199 17, 034 ree Os - 1.0 
Fur skins, undressed...........++ SRSEasnSabsSecenneasnepoass 15, 763 21,980 16, 295 “3 3.4 - 25.9 
Synthetic resins, not fully manufactured..........+++5- 15,274 15,490 16; 108 + 4.0 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter..... 5 15,199 14,385 16, 068 noe GISTs stom gird) 
Pottery and Chinaware.......secsecccccccccerevecesccccssees 10,717 14,106 15, 287 + 42.6 sae 
Drugsiandi medicines sceptccespecscnreccesseackpsessossen sors 11, 653 13, 164 14,829 + 27.3 + 12.6 
BOOKS, (DTANCCG ..casssccesnessoopepscercvasses eset 11,136 12,384 14,518 + 30.4 temel tera, 
Artificial silk piece gOOdS.......,ccccscsesesssesvores 16,145 13,870 14,112 - 12.6 ae bss 


Total of Commodities Listed...........csecersrersereee 1,552, 460 1, 711, 328 1, 832, 973 


60.3 64.9 66.4 


Percent of Total Imports ...........-.ssceseecsvseerereers 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Not available. 
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9. — Domestic Exports to All Countries, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 


$’000 $’000 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products: 


Peru GSicevesssasensa Seatesasactuncesucaesenacswesasesceeece@satressacr 13, 085 14,890 11, 132 13, 186 
Vegetables ....ccccccccccccvcccce csceuseacceecvac¢oscesesacsusensesss 6,504 Pio 9,541 6,602 
Wheat .....0<008 89, 394 265, 200 243, 023 435, 158 
Gains, Other.....ccccccccccscscccsccccccccscccccccesvcccccesccsccse 12, 892 49, 103 715, 321 64, 272 
FOUL Of WEA... ccccsccccsccvescaccesscesecsssccseressesesessase 17, 638 196,578 125,151 97, 693 
Farinaceous products, other....... 5556 11, 976 18,750 20, 871 12, 800 
SUCAN ANd Products <..cscccccscscecccsevescececvesisccccesavscesess 2,015 7,650 5, 826 5,170 
ATV CONOMC I DEVEraeeBivrcaccsseusscvsversuscecstashvevrovecescerse 10, 942 28,478 29,278 34,589 
Vegetable fats:and O15 .0...csecccosssessossensseseccasoccsacson . 162 6,497 14,726 12,368 


Rubber and products .......00. aa cecacesessneoneesssase 14, 905 33,125 santou 25, 780 


CEOS ccsccosccsaccocaccccsucncscacscossuvasccosseseuecncessesBascness 3011 16, 693 49,748 43, 769 
TODA CCOceucavvaceansuchseedssharsavacccuts@eceusescaceearatetenersce 5,501 14,157 8,392 8, 885 
Veretable products, Othelicesccacecescsccsecacssesvanccesacceus 2,871 15,018 17,539 12, 735 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 190, 897 683, 697 643, 698 773, 007 


Animals and Animal Products: 
CSU Guenesnt Rcctesussueccuskecaaesaecesdnuscscecescceceocenstasekecor 9, 232 14, 980 73, 899 61, 449 
OthersanimalsS Mivine cascaeccoscscacsccessccctacescacccsssssessien 1,409 5, 034 13, 606 7,430 
Fish and fishery products... 26,530 82,359 85, 028 93,749 
PULS i PTOCUCES sec uuaccsccavasuanceecstarsusuuerecsmeasesneesan 14,097 29, 048 24,118 Bay aa 
PG AlLher ANG PlOdUCtScecconccsaucteaceccsccessaccsnccecescecceces 5, 648 20,318 13,019 Th2o0 


Bacon and hams.....se-. 30, 906 62,081 69, 960 24,176 


MGAUS) OUMCT. cccssccssosceceesccenvecces ov cvccceccccccsoccccoseceees 5,403 40,776 63,399 43,944 
(CHOOSE Waasaisesccsceheeanchs pecucseceraccestertsacetseldeccesessies 11, 874 14, 162 12,042 16,257 
Milk DYOGUCUS OLN Gt csedsesscccsenescsusdsecsscovacevsehyaesescsce 4,346 15,538 18, 331 13, 844 
ges, shell and PIOCeSSE caccesccocdcsswusecsnensnceecesavevcs 498 36, 968 39, 163 20, 903 
Animal Products Other sceccaccececesevesssesscatencevesesvessces 8,193 10,181 22, 360 26, 112 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products.,........sccccssceee 118, 136 331, 445 434,925 338, 421 


Fibres, Textiles and Products: 
COULOM PrOGUCUB sssscseusaucaevasecasccesaeancsaveatcescovuseencess 2,615 11, 238 10,233 5, 169 
Flax, Hemp) and jute products ccccccessceseceveccorsuseessevees 103 1, 153 1, 882 1, 796 
WOOlMENGIDTOOUCtSN sesercesceecces sess csuwcccccassessccasiesenesise 1,326 8, 863 12,091 5, 395 
Artificial silk and products..... 2,270 11, 761 ld ayacs 
MexXtilewpro ducts; Otbelseccccscceesesecteecieswocecoasentoccsscs ss 6, 741 16,332 14,177 10,635 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products..........essseses 13, 055 49, 347 45, 554 25, 217 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper: 
Planks And | POLS wesrsesedecadeerececcueesncestaectscecaescocents 35, 887 208,375 196,023 160, 420 


EU WOOd vevcesccaceracseecpessecesswdeseatensestavacceasusuccasese 13, 642 34,529 43,573 31,317 
Unmanifactired Wood, Other sccccscccssecesccssccescetsccccense 17, 641 78,950 74,103 51, 964 


WOOG=sD LD scpeccancsutestenccencceceeccsacedscessaeerenssncasntaase Pat fear ewe 177, 803 211, 564 170,675 


Manufactured wood, Othef.......s++06 2,889 7,963 7, 360 5, 387 
NEWSPTiNt DADE... .cccceeceecenes ee cecceccccccccccccsccosccscoees 104, 615 342, 293 383, 123 433, 881 
PADET, OtheL,...sececccccrcrscccccecscscccevccsescccscsescssoseseces 8, 258 30, 840 33,559 19, 040 


Booksrand printed mattercvcccsccocseseccatedsevecececetesvsses 950 5,439 4, 368 2,634 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Papet......cccccsceees 211,613 886, 192 953,674 875, 318 


fron and Its Products: 
TPON OFC. .ccccccesccovcvccccccscccccsccvcccscsescccsccscccccescccecses 1 6,023 5,301 14,117 
ETCITO~AllOVSsccccsencecncsveccesaccesevecevedvcesevcencs=scescensess 1, 306 21, 545 24, 057 19,182 
Pigs ingots, DIGOMS, DilletSccsssccecsacceccsrecsaneccesnesccee 2,566 4,080 2,691 4,957 
Rollingemilliproducts ccccccecesescacecvesecsccescscvcssescscancus 4,769 10,935 I ES 15,548 
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9. — Domestic Exports to All Countries, by Groups and Commodities — Conc. 


Group and Commodity 


Iron and Its Products — Conc. 


MOCOMOLVES ANG DALUS ecateevaccocsrsccccseccccserceeccesceesces 
Farm machinery and implements ...cccccccsccccccccccccvcceccs 
TIARA ONS ANG CUGLCEYicntceccseccescocccscascscscdecustcrdsceceees 
Machinery, except farm...... 


Pee rocco seeeeccoecscceseeseecoeees 


AULOMODUGS IC PN senescessecsescdaecescscccsessesasccasaseeees 
IATILOMODILES, DASSCNEEN, ccccceccscccsecsccvcssoescccevesececcoses 
PARILOMMOD LOUD ALLS sseassasatassnsacceaaasencessasessasasseseacnsios 
RGiLWAVsCANS ANG DAluSereccasscccacseceevescrevetscucceescscesss 
EFONEDLOGUCLS LOUIE easpescacsscescsesscstsedsriesecdeacescceseaes 


Totals, Iron and Its Products,......ccceccescccecsccevsesees 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products: 


Aluminum and products.... Mavarevecdonserecacasescesactes 
STAs SUA CO TOON CESsccssseseasescodesdsssnsstceseesseuvosocsossess 
COPE ANGIMTOGUCES cescccccsieseserceucescosccscecpasescssvecsces 


Ex CAC an GIprOUU CUScrcscasasrecessresascsevcccesessessaparescesss ce 


INTCK Clinccacscesceecaescoucesdcctcsdvccccsccccossns cuss 


Precious metals, except gold.....ccccccecccccccccsecsscceccces 
ZANC ANG PTOOUCLSisececesecevecicesecescocccapecsvocescspcscccesiccs 
Electrical apparatus, M.O.Desccccccccscsssesece 
Non-ferrous products, Other .......ccccccccccscsccccsccccccccces 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and Products........s..00++ 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products : 


IABDESLOSIENCDTOGUCLB tescarcacesecocstacesecccesesccesesosceest 


GOA] s scccccocccsvcccscsceeccccescccese 


Petroleum and Products .....ccccccccscccccccccccssccccsovscccoos 
Abrasives, artificial, CTUde......cccccccccccccccccccccccccoeees 
Non-metallic products, Other.......cccecccccccccccccccecvcccres 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.........++. 


Chemicals and Allied Products : 


ACIdS .ccccccccscpecccccccscccsccvccccccccccccccccesccoccesocovecceces 
Medicinal preparations .....sccccccccccccccccseccccccccvccccecses 
Frertili Zers....ccccccccccccccceee 
Paints and varnishes ....cscccccccccsccssccccccccecessvccssecoses 
Calcium COMPOUMAS .......ccccccccccccccccceccccvccsceesccesseces 
Soda and sodium compounds.... 
Chemical products, Other ......cccccccccccceccsccecccsscessccees 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products........cccccsceee 


Miscellaneous Commodities: 


TOyS and SPOrting ZOOdS........cccccccccccvccccesccssocsescoees 


Ships And VESSE1S ....cccccccsccccceccsccccccsedccesscesvcsvccoces 
Aircraft and Parts.....ccccccccsssccsscceessesscvscccccvsvcecscsees 


Miscellaneous CONSUMES ZOOdS......ssccecevcecseercsccscoees 
Miscellaneous, Othe?.....scccccccccescecsceccsscssscseseecsecees 
Donations and gifts.......ccccces 
Non-commercial articles ..cccccccccccccsscerscccovsvescoscrssors 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities ..........ssccseeseees 


Grand Totals, Domestic Exports.......csccccecsescessecees 


1. Not available. 


241 
7,790 
2,239 
9,783 


6,924 
15,311 
2,679 

159 
6, 371 


60, 139 


23, 744 
1, 089 
53,315 
8, 983 


52, 496 
22,955 
9, 816 
4,114 
3, 152 


179, 664 


15,672 
42, 238 
5,693 
41,022 


37, 918 
33,579 
20, 142 
3, 368 
30,941 


273, 156 


63, 956 

3,875 
59, 298 
30, 945 


60, 443 
22,581 
30, 153 
19, 135 
13,512 


303, 937 


32, 969 
5,621 
6, 884 
13,110 
16, 030 


74,614 


3, 713 
4,400 
34, 386 
7, 346 
2,202 
5, 232 
26,526 


83,804 


1,889 
3,305 
23, 965 
5,900 
5,611 


11,039 
14,852 
10,627 
11,523 


88, 710 


2,774, 902 


8,792 
73, 760 
5, 316 
40,539 


18, 841 
20, 905 
15,340 
6,593 
35,957 


281,465 


102, 046 

4,677 
79,036 
34, 684 


73, 802 
25,478 
42,496 
16, 822 
16, 907 


395, 948 


41,979 
11,556 
9,304 
13,381 
18, 694 


94,915 


5, 728 
3,070 
36,374 
6, 235 
2, 787 
4,840 
20, 807 


79,840 


1, 886 
3,916 
81,448 
11, 290 
4,376 


7,207 
11,935 
9, 248 
14, 115 


145, 420 


3, 075, 438 


(hes 


$’000 


28, 112 
92,527 
4,512 
31, 840 


12, 168 
15, 888 
10, 752 
21,945 
21,316 


29 2, 864 


93,998 

4,279 
86, 623 
42,187 


92,324 
27,918 
55,862 
12, 293 
11, 124 


426 ,608 


37, 298 
3,564 
2,588 

11, 466 

18, 794 


73,710 


2, 739 
2,157 
39,385 
3,604 
1,875 
4,174 
16, 764 


70, 698 


577 
2,875 
41,159 
24,935 
4, 844 


5,210 
19,527 
7,053 
10,939 


117, 118 


2,992, 961 
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10. — Imports from All Countries, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products: 
PTWMUG cosh vcosndeescaputuviessindescasscceasesestesuseumevnesivevecere sis 


VERELADICS:..cctevs ceeecvsdcsnsecneccepuacsdeirrncceuinyeeseesrt cuss 
Grains and! PrOGUCtS er rskeccsecesecesvesscissesceees asesrescess 


HULA ANd NTOdUCESessursscsecedeses es eelecsiseesationisincate nates’ 
Cocoa and chocolate... 
COISe ANd CHICOTVincuercupaceaccyscveussvuvieceacerss Sastre oii rniges 
SL Sats tainteivea Seegstciea sa sitenas moines alos stasats a vistsis(s air aeeeerinee cede nnRes 


Beverages, alcoholic 


GUMSVANA TOSINS oc ccccsccsescuscecsepccecs-sesenssecescecesseeess 
LIST VEECISDIG csccnsvevrae>senvecsccucrcurnes aeaneee ahaeseetncecs 
FulDper Ghd ProOguctS ode wasceuseavesuncasesscucdernruneepercernes 
ODA CCOsssceecsceceeesssssecestunesssesseedetsteneesssadensesemscs sn 
Vegetable products, Other......cccccccccccecses Snes Saas wisisinisis 

Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 


Animals and Animal Products: 
Bish anditishery: DroductSiccccsccccscssccrsncesdesescseteecessst 
PTs PANO PLOGUCES:ssaccus ce coeocesssercbeccsasuaeatssepeosescececs 


Hides and skins, raw 
Leather, unmanufactured...........ss08. Seswaeess! sASbodossancn A 
Leather, manufactured........... See came aaa Rais ose aeusa ene s 
Animal Oils, fats; BTEASES. \siccveccsuesescee lclpteveiielsisieielvererer siste(ats] 
Animals and products, other........s.+00» poodosdboceducehosce 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products..............0+0+0. 


Fibres, Textiles and Products: 
Cotton, raw and linters..... dosed 
Cotton, products: sc; cceceses6s RpieeuedeiNsencesen AERO COCOUARECOES 
Flax, hemp, jute and products.......... passepeiieassepasccus on 
Silk and products.......... passer KC 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured.........sssssscsesccevesess aay 
WOOL DTOGUCISNcsccccescsensesevesenisecesisspememe Ganaseuraest tetas 
Artificial silky and products). .c..censssseoeesesssewss'styrieeivere 
Mextile products OthCiicsscaccssessseusceasceassss ve Sele exe mniains 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products........ Reaaecccscs 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper: 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper........ pacrs0on6 


fron and its Products: 


ION OF Cs cseevessces sp eabiemelcinige isis nce sales ewieisisinivicistetih Sane a Eossacvone 
DCIOD Ys ace conve evicucce de wesinas seats <tecpeinssesencensehasecdscees Occe 
Castings and forpingsit.ssccscccesveccccsseuscossausers Rabe vac 
Rolling-mill products 

Pipes) tubesiand fittings’.....<ccccsscsescsesece See eacesecemseae 
Wiretend (Chains. .cestrccaccsccucsvocenssoes Pino Oreste 
Farm implements and machinery..... sevecuveees cgcncosnnasarc 
Hardware and cutlery..... Suvenpiesacestce see Sptacereauiteren eee 


Household machinery ccrescscsccecucesescccvee as 
Mining, metallurgical MAChHIiNETy.......sscescsscsssescerseyoes 
Business, printing machinery.. 
Other non-farm machinery......... 


DLOOLS senecssesiveraroerhecereserereresresteraerersaisarerapeeesyr care 


20,948 
3,499 
6,051 

17, 274 

20,581 
2,065 
3,932 
9,580 
6,970 
1,404 

11,870 

11,290 
2,251 
7,418 


125,121 


2,491 
5,651 
2,936 
2,612 
2,302 

938 
8,247 


25, 227 


13, 237 
16,298 
8,543 
6, 832 
9,638 
15,547 
3, 734 
13,615 


87,443 


5,050 
4,296 
7,520 
15,277 


32,143 


2,830 
857 
2,574 
25,470 
1,972 
1,992 
20,320 
2,147 
2,613 
5,261 
5, 804 
23,238 
2,172 


77,477 
22,050 
24, 822 
36,453 
57,420 

7,415 
14,382 
20, 655 
13, 727 

6,183 
25, 642 
28, 730 
3,184 
18,139 


356, 278 


5,073 
22,451 
12,011 

6,574 

7,459 
13, 728 
19, 613 


86,909 


60,481 
119,413 
37, 873 

7,421 
30,070 
54,393 
34,493 
46,446 


390, 589 


16,898 
17, 688 
23,027 
31,935 


89,548 


12,717 
4,197 
8,598 

771,,970 

13,464 
9,413 

105,405 

10,388 

16,220 

12,205 

22,187 

155,399 

11,454 


59,561 
Bin027 
7,523 
30,565 
71, 752 
16,460 
23, 914 
17, 739 
15, 692 

6, 214 
20,912 
31, 607 
3,170 
13, 784 


349, 919 


5,520 
24,568 
8,351 
4,985 
5,425 
11,872 
23,981 


84, 702 


56, 829 
78,518 
27, 259 
3,843 
47, 744 
67,322 
29, 680 
39,425 


350, 619 


11,484 
13, 766 
17,213 
31,268 


73, 730 


15,507 
10,454 
9, 793 
83,929 
18,598 
12, 653 
139, 993 
10,144 
11, 043 
22,541 
24,476 
159, 031 
10,999 


$’000 


72, 623 
23,187 
19,185 
25,857 
71, 084 
13, 998 
28,910 
21,347 
22, 020 
5,302 
23,812 
29,020 
3, 942 
17,106 


377, 393 


5,300 
19,576 
12,388 

6, 645 

5,481 

5,326 
19,380 


74, 096 


67, 036 
73,394 
20, 130 
5,566 
37,404 
62, 656 
30, 129 
36, 716 


333, 032 


14, 908 
15,273 
20, 068 
36, 078 


86,327 


12, 057 
7,917 
12,588 
98, 093 
28,145 
12, 008 
177, 210 
11, 650 
10, 835 
33,379 
24, 666 
147, 436 
11,361 
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10. — Imports from All Countries, by Groups and Commodities — Conc. 
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Group and Commodity 1938 1949 
7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Iron and its Products — Conc.: 
Automobiles, freight and passenger......... SemeE is seceecse 12,720 69,540 27,303 44,442 
Automobile parts.........sssseeee suliiesieeuscoseesstcsicncacst ss css . 24,722 98,432 101,261 117, 748 
OthersvehickesMehierly ioMisssecssececesssccccesescacceteecece 2,459 15,681 11,568 13,196 
EGR PINESHANG: DOES. ccccaceceesscuaiecesscissiiets Sobooo dancssyote 7, 789 43, 882 50,285 58, 698 
Cooking and heating apparatus. 1,670 13, 647 6, 828 11,547 
Tron products, other....... Anse ococaee concen ae PBaceacneneno 15,944 61,558 55, 850 58,574 
Lotals; Jron and: its: ProductsSiccscsccscocsscsccvvsesouscsess 162,554 762, 359 782, 255 891,551 
Non-ferrous Metals and Products: 
Aluminum and products........... 4,899 17,183 17, 662 18,223 
BASS. CODPET WANG, PIOGMCES . <<ccssccicpuieieameeeecssaccesosenc 3,170 13,020 12,146 14, 721 
SUD entnccnansiackvcesacseaterec rice ssccasccns soccsees custiewSecwvecssee 2,258 6, 820 7, 936 7,910 
PRECIOUS MetAlS MEXCODy SOG. \cccccsesscsucetsesccgersetesees Ae TRS 12,996 16,010 17,661 
GLOSS RANGEWALCHOSiveacessuetveccsedenevels tia cusisesitielsoasiceisciees Zaye" 9,026 5,302 9,072 
HLGELICal VAPPALAtUS, We. Ova owswasecesveresssscosaewassnenesces 13,054 68, 773 62,127 69, 802 
INGN=LETTOUSUPFOGUGES) OLDER svncvsccccscavceresstovecascosencces 9,987 33, 008 34,628 37,303 
Totals, Non-ferrous Metals and Products..............++ 38,396 160, 926 155, 812 174,692 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 
Clayvand products <.c.c.sevscssss pusteaee swlalssideseteaesisel'sissvesve 7, 660 24, 059 30, 773 32,965 
GOAL re vesp eres ewerarsisnsiesee sa esse. ileislaaletaleeel ccleip ele aelele'sisitiesic e's 8 35,826 138,950 186,388 141,149 
CORMPIOMUCES: pevetsercuecnssinssubacodnetesesegssetssvessesesceces ? 3,346 14, 739 19,839 15, 734 
CHASSIANUGe LASS WALC ase cs seetysesrisnsietsanipecceesesiiewsesecss see 6,670 28, 626 25,925 25,403 
FZOGFOUC IM PECL CU Cuseieerdacceeescinvstccictes aaciaccsensenscsescesee 40,972 127,459 191,980 189,364 
Petroleum products, n.o.p.. 14,635 79, 735 109, 802 85,300 
Stone and products.......... cA ANS ConOPSnCed che Jao corde aSeaaS 6, 880 Vey307 20, 084 23, 849 
Non-Metallic: Products, ObNET, .....sssesscesessesssnsosacessvcta Daman 20,273 21,391 Zino Go 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............ 121,721 452, 198 606, 182 535, 329 
Chemicals and Allied Products: 
JVGENG RS openecnanedde dooce snooanecs Rainer cmenateclldassasacessiscnes ssi ce 1,694 3.10 3,926 4,149 
CCU HOSE DIOGUCES des cc cuuccccaeccecccce siiuwsavnnsevvercesnaseon 1,719 5,457 4,451 5, 654 
Drugs and medicines........ cea bsie ceAiclpeaisiin sebipresseses se oes 3,389 11, 653 13,164 14,829 
Dyeing and tanning materials..........cccsccccsscsecccccccnee 4,313 10,415 10,117 10,294 
WertiliZerS. vc.sccesovssoes SesncdencoguacDsocre Balatersciecscuseccesice 3,873 6,585 6,298 7, 768 
Paints and, VAtMISHES..cocccsscsseees Se ciepiicaniere stele aeoooeeREED 3,774 13,441 14,277 13, 866 
7,908 1S od, 18,48] 18,534 
980 16,304 15, 012 16,655 
7,556 31,933 32, 654 38,911 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products..............++++ 35, 206 113, 085 118, 380 130, 660 
Miscellaneous Conmodities: 
MAHAN Steere sblelsie(siseitcisisesieietise Sort serieecateetecsessec Ricardiccivesiesese 1,318 2,828 3,624 3,753 
Toys and sporting goods............00- ages sea a pean Roabscse 2,446 7, 639 4,331 5, 708 
Refrigerators and parts.... 1,080 12,134 5,816 7,342 
Musical instruments..... ssoodads aSen000¢ 1,236 4, 712 3, SoM 3, 800 
Scientific equipment......... Rec rinaesveseets Ssunse annosoossanEs r 4,352 esac 17,594 20, 895 
Aircraft and par>ts. co .scccccecss 2,883 12,284 7, 854 13,256 
WOPKSHOL Ofte .csses oweees on mitaecheeterereee SS ROE CER DSOOACECEOECE : 2,287 1,691 1,865 2,516 
Canadian tourists’ purchases.,....... ARCODBRECY SCBCD SEROOOAC ast 8,715 15,870 316 28, 847 
Parcels of small value...... seereeaee aeacrecadeape REF MAEEOEe asian 4,428 24,529 9,590 12,597 
Wax, mineral and vegetable....... Sno Jace oonsorcecn pootogOFOD 44] 2,050 Beets! 2,105 
Miscellaneous consumer goods........... woaewes See e mans ort boo 14, 009 1,052 10,315 
MiSCellanecOus; OCHEr ccptcecsscnccdcossssscccossne wepinp alae Se aebe 9,133 23, 848 25,401 23, 087 
Canadian goods returned. 2,269 7, 228 7, 988 5, 856 
Non-commercial articleS.......cccccesecscseesssscecssvescscoses 3,80] 15,414 18,348 18,001 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities ..........+.sseseeeeeee 49,640 162, 053 115, 346 158, 128 
Grand Totals, Imports........... caieeyeees Cdansepwasierwacas ess 677,451 2,573, 944 2,636,945 2,761, 207 
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11. — Principal Domestic Exports to the United States, 1949. (With comparative data, 1947, 1948) 


Note :— Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Values in $000 


Percentage change 


Commodity 


1947 to 1949 1948 to 1949 


NEWSDTINE ...ceceeceverece 291, 893 340, 334 391, 306 


WOOGID Ul Dicetoccrssccvescdencstocsercesesncsecscesatessoussuaure 156022 184,973 141,612 = 9, - 23.4 
E1anKS ANG! DOATOS!cccscccccsscseccuscesecssescesesesecasescs 719, 769 127, 948 100, 146 antes ea ay) 
Farm implements and machinery and parts (except 
EPACtOIsS) .ccccccces ennaccaseuseoraseascascrestsesaehanessenad 23,479 50,575 63, 830 ree Utes) 26, 2 
Nickel....... Rocecscseswsess Geers 38, 808 56, 318 62, 693 +619 eee, 
Cattle, n.oJb. (for Slaughter) ccccecccccsevcssscsnvessevecee 9 46, 756 45,940 - Let 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated!... 9,704 17, 686 SiO + 283. + 110.7 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated!.......ccccseccesseees 14,474 25, (ol 35,179 + 143. + 36.6 
Fish, fresh and frozen (except molluscs and crusta- 
CEANS).ccccece Sacceco savaeceeucensaccscsesssscescescanseearaes 29,021 34,994 34, 526 + 19.0 - 1.3 
FUIDWOO Oia oc csscevcecesseceacesensscasccuccecccscosssabesrucsss 34,054 42,237 30,593 - 10. - 27.6 
17,975 23, 198 28,366 26 Bis ae PAS} 
17 26,313 28, 281 + Wise) 
Asbestos, unmanufactured... 25,334 31,984 28, 154 + 11. - 12.0 
Flortilizers, CHeEMICAaly ccccssscoscccsscucctacccsscocsccossces 18, 139 20, 498 23,416 + 29. + 14,2 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated! .........s0s00 5, 662 25, 609 21, 168 AT Bs =) Live. 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated! ........cscscessscees 13, 409 18, 131 20,973 + 56. + 15,7 
Eat CVacncescraccucevsuccdesesavscauscssecsssssnrrdesevasesdacsee 282 14,614 20,970 ~ + 43.5 
Fur skins, undressed... 19, 899 14,949 17, 378 =e 1S, + 16.2 
WhOdtvcscsscccsnccsesubuccearseescasseosccecsureetesusecvassssues 355 6,608 16,997 + + 157.2 
SHINE GC Sie casvescesdscecenssdessssesessvcescyssseeveasivmacicserse 19,595 20, 887 16, 214 =F i. SAP 
Ogi Shraccevactescusncestececcsavecuscncosncanecceersacesecaaseens 2,113 15,958 15,093 + 614, = one 
Gattle, dairy and pure=bred -. cc .cccscoscosecccccvevccctcsse 13,579 25, 649 14, 736 + 8. - 42.5 
RY Cieccsvavactessouceccnrsvencrsccnacesetsaavecuawcdeecdesenncsass 557 6,582 14, 670 + + 122.9 
Molluscs and Crustaceans.,.....cccccccese 9,642 12,099 12,978 34. mi) f(s) 
ClOVEl SCC Uceccnccscaccccasrcccevascesrccscccsscuuecarceverssed 2, 968 13, 225 11, 446 + 285.6 = 1335 
[TOM OLE cecaseacseccevdecerccssacesce aacesecaseeere 6, 023 5,301 10, 459 ee Wey + 97.3 
Abrasives, artificial, Crude......sscccccccccccvsccccccscees 10, 356 11,056 8, 309 - 19.8 - 24.8 
Potatoes; seedicertifiedrcc. caccsesccesovecedeucsarescecece 2,651 5,602 7, 833 + 195.5 + 39.8 
Silver, ore and bullion... 4,560 6, 204 eso + 60.9 a 18.3 
IRUDDEN IClUG Ccecvevucccactvassecsacecedsesceeccvescccreenscees 756 6,561 Real + 867.9 eS Ur lses 
HelrO-allOVSiececsecectcecccccesservassscencsectescescdtesencees 11,739 12, 481 7, 104 - 39.5 - 43.1 
COAINANGUCOK EG. cosesssccscsscascceasdsvecsdsatccesernecscs ces 2.0 oe 5, 211 7,050 + 153.9 + 37.9 
Tractors and DATtS!, .cesccstececcssessacccccessccescavecevccure 5, 894 10, 016 7,045 + 19.5 = 29) 7 
Fish, salted, dried, pickled and Smoked.......eseseeee 4, 705 6, 050 6, 709 + 42.6 ‘ 10.9 
Platinum metals, concentrates,.....cccccccseee 4,369 5, 621 6,021 gm Shes} ny i | 
Machinery (except farm) and Darts .......scecccscsscseees 3,403 5, 782 5, 798 A te OFS 
Pulpboard and paperboard... 3,311 5,573 5, 603 f Ae O05, 
Poultry, live (for f00d)......ccccccccscccccccescrovcsessscces 3, 395 10, 873 5,150 5 = 52.6 
Hides and skins (except fur) .....cccssccccscosvcccesescces 1,327 10, 717 5,118 = 52.2 
FISHMECA] vcrccccccccccesccecssenseaeveceuveveussusvavceesrsecd 0 2,915 4,955 + 66.6 


Total of Commodities Listed.........ccccecssecssereees 892, 125 1,313, 799 1, 335, 730 - 


Percent of Total Domestic Exports to the United 
States .....cccecsccecscrccscesecccoscevesccvevesevesscesese 86.3 


1. Theterm ‘‘primary and semi-fabricated’’ includes any metal shipped in ore, scrap, concentrates, bars, sheets and strips, but not manufactured 
articles ready for consumption. In the case of lead, scrap is included only in 1949 as it is not available for other years. The value of lead scrap ex- 
ports to the United States in 1949 was $411 thousand, 

2. over 1000%, 
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12. — Principal Imports from the United States, 1949 (with comparative data 1947, 1948) 


Note :— Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Commodity 


1947 


Machinery (except farm) and parts..... 
(AULOMODILC DALl Siesdensecesteccsecccccccavscnccasecevacesccoes 
SUTHCLONSFANGIDALUS)auccwevacsvvcccscssiecsccccesseccrscesecsece 
Coal, bituminous.. 


Pee rocceccccccccscsevosvoncsees 


ROMin ge mill products; ArONvccscescvescsesscsesscvesscescsos 


Crude petroleum for refining.....ccccccccsccscscsescesccess 
Electrical QpParAatusS, NO.Deicecocesccocccsscevesesceccceess 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 


BMGUIDAILS vesccccevecbsccectess coy evesesvesoccessecovcessseses 


FR WICOLLON. .ccccccesccecvcsocencescescncovesccesscssoscocccsees 


GASOLNG HTCHN CU cre ccvcssctesvcvecscoessvscccevccevecvssscese 


COal, ANUITACIUC)...cccccncccscccvessccccccessccecusccccecccess 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts ......cessesses 
COEtON PIECE ZOOS. ccccscccoccccscccsssccscesccccscecccsese 
TOUTISE PUPCHASES.,..cccccsscccccccccccsseccsvsccccesccccvece 
Pipes, tubes and fittings, ir0n........sscecscsscsesseeseee 


Citrus fruits, fresh... Reaiastacversssetscscsseueesene 
Scientific and educational equipment ........ccceseseeee 
Paper, paperboard and products.....sscsccccsees 
Vegetable oils, inedible.........ccccccccccccccccssescocsess 


Inorganic Chemicals, N.O0.P...ccccccssccscccsssvcccccssseces 
Synthetic resins, not fully manufactured........seeceee 
Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter...... 
Pur SKinS, undressed....c.ccsccescsscccsssssecsccseccsccones 
Fuel O11, refined .......ecccesccscsccccencvccsssccscseccecses 


Vegetables, fresh.....cccccccccccccccccccccccesssvcccccsecees 
Drugs And MedIciNeS......ceccccscccseees eevvccveccce 


COK Crecccccccconcoccsccccccosccvcccccecceseccocescocscescosorcees 
BOOKS, DIinted ....cccrcccccccccccccccccccccccccescccscoscssces 
Cooking and heating apparatus (including electric) 


ANG PALtS ..ccccccccecccccccsesccccvcveseccccccssesescccessons 


Pigments... .cccceccscsescccccscccscccccscrcccscoscccovecseseccce 


Brass manufactures.... «ees 


ITON OTC .eccccscccccccccccccccccccsccsccsesscccscevscccscconseees 


Aircraft and parts (except ENgineS)......crccccsersesese 
Locomotives and Parts.....cccccscesseceseees 


Rubber manufactures .....ccccccecsccsccccccsssscsscssecoese 
Hides and skins (except fur).... 


secoceesceceescoreoses 


NUtS ...cccccccccccccccccccccvccecccccccoescccsssccccnesseseseeses 


Castings and forgings, iron........sseee 


TO00]S.ccccccscccocccccsceccccvccnccccccvcesscecccosecsevssesecsoss 


Total of Commodities Listed.......sssccscecsecsseeesee 
Percent of Total Imports from United States....... 


1, over 1000% 
2. under .05% 
3. not available, 


195, 390 
98, 235 
69,337 
96, 059 
76, 767 


TU, 1S 
64, 396 


35, 268 
43, 990 
23, 207 


40, 434 
31,381 
77,591 
15,832 
13, 082 


30, 345 
22, 087 
16, 426 
21,639 
6,241 


12, 399 
15, 222 
15,018 
13, 005 


16, 047 
cS PLC te 
11, 484 
9,566 


13,381 


9,911 
7, 804 
9,689 
11, 685 
4,597 


10, 260 
8, 350 
10, 129 
7, 556 
10, 175 


1, 260, 881 


63.9 


UG 
Values in $000 Percentage change 

1948 1949 1947 to 1949 1948 to 1949 
203, 643 201, 573 + See = 130 
100, 492 116, 224 ne tsi! LOG 
86,752 115, 030 65.9 a EG 
127,671 93, 400 - 2.8 - 26.8 
719,827 88,997 vg © altaya) mee al lets) 
90,622 82,573 nee artigall = 829 
54,904 63, 203 - 19 oe Lom. 
50,684 58,059 + 64.6 + 14.6 
30,817 49, 693 9135.0 am ays 
43,852 44,135 +90: 2 ce OSG) 
54, 282 41,648 tet O - 23.3 
33,535 35, 637 28 HBG) + 6.3. 
36,004 34, 593 - 55.4 = 3.9 

298 28, 697 aye teh) a 1 
16,957 25,529 ay wae! amy “HXUE( 
27, 632 23,123 - 23.8 - 16.3 
15,781 19,622 - 11.2 +e 24.3 
16,390 19,463 ae ltl) Rie walkskiird 
16, 022 19, 036 - 12.0 + 18.8 
6,349 tiers oe + 177.5 so GPa ES} 

16,871 16, 867 + 36.0 - 2 
15, 284 15,914 + 4.5 + 4eA 
13,961 15,679 + 4.4 fee Lele 
19, 268 15, 216 + 17.0 - 21.0 

3 14,925 3 3 

5, 190 14,579 SRL + 180.9 
11325 12,908 +7 32.,0 a ESATO) 
14, 583 12,301 a ToL - 15.6 
10,395 12,175 - 2kad ae ora (ea | 
6,721 11, 186 - 16.4 + 66.4 
12, 243 11,126 + 12.3 - 9.1 
8,936 11,098 ena 22, +. 24.2 
11,960 10,770 + 11.2 - 9.9 
igloos 10, 755 - 8.0 + 50.4 
5, 075 10, 561 aol 20).7 + 108.1 
9,678 10, 462 oe AL) + ee Sel 
4, 706 9,937 aL uO toLbdee 
14,345 9,863 - 2.6 - 31.2 
7,866 9, 705 + 28.4 + 23.4 
9,584 9,671 a Ey) + 0.9 
1, 297,658 1, 423, 250 - oS 
71.9 12.9 - = 
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Group and Commodity 
=i 
$’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products: 
PUM US aaeapisecieac <cieses coetaceectacecntccccsac scene hemmemariveeiemesis 417 6,116 7,978 9,415 
VEC CTADIOS cc vcacenessesinatnecsinassslewcecsnectsicseaeemetiienocesisessiste 925 5, 957 5, 036 3,969 
WNC Ab covccaracessseecoae cdesreubsscoueccecedsseceuldsorsatesasmerecess 12,035 355 6,608 16, 997 
GYAIN SH OUMCN cece sanupsicsicveclstealslsisieiscusidemtelsis es cinainmststsis sts siecle 698 3,445 37,607 52,530 
PHOUTIGE WHEAG, cecratsnsseescnaneesssaeatcs canna capaenmer sae sn ten 187 12 5 553 
Pafinaceous products) Other civacsccecesvecteventcesccesseasces 2,017 5, 754 7,205 8,212 
DULAN AUC PLOAUCUSHisscsisesececine a seiciess desiiasisepnawies vested eniels 1,309 3,396 3,997 4,553 
ALCOHOLIC DEVETALES 2.0... eencccoccssscesenecesssvessecseveces 10,573 19,383 24,567 29,730 
Vegetable Tats and OlWiSinccusiciciltctecliatictines cele aac aieiateelsveercteivieis 90 2, 034 1,926 508 
Rubber and products 138 3,724 10,212 11,920 
SOGdS ciasinwis cers csuissaineiss aware elusive visas ce sive sles eineeisislasite dase 1,839 ooo 24, 092 22, 802 
PL ODACEO lv ecatnnencietuenbinesavishesedecccertsixesssesdes ener te nsaacod 5 10 12 21 
Vegetable products, (Ober... acacscsscaavacnennevedssevuseswaese 745 8, 267 10,077 9,527 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 30, 978 65, 808 139, 322 170, 637 
Animals and Animal Products: 
Ga btlenctcaite cites crate meceseanaes oanaee tower ane nema ReR ene eee 6,492 13,588 72,405 60, 676 
Other animals, Living .scesshvecesveaeseoceeeesoupeessveeses snes 1,287 4,560 OBL Pil 7, 302 
Fish and fishery products 12,429 44,259 57,698 61,573 
PUTS ANG) PrOUUCLS ce nsccess ssa sesewdnesscaccnnmnsssnesces es csers ai 4,497 20, 342 15,615 18,078 
Leather And, PrOdUCtS cr. .scecssessascacaecsenesstesas nesauses se 545 4,584 4, 826 2,997 
SIACOM ANG MINS cn ciastentste cases se csissdmeesssneuamscaacer'seavee eee 245 3 B} 2 
PIGADS, \OUICT s cesnnccasancccdan dvsness seedssbebwendedenecrerectens 127 509 oo, 102 33,565 
CHEESEC\s. osacsisiee set caetucssecspteenices 310 67 48 765 
Milk products, other 108 257 1,552 1, 264 
miees, Shell and: processed a...ccwacsel case smsiseaevnalesieccs valle 1 76 562 1,452 
Animal products, other 3,729 5, 885 18, 810 12, 892 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products.................0+. 30,351 94,130 217,941 200, 566 
Fibres, Textiles and Products: 
Cowon Products! sacesssewesve cee <.s BO OOBEODCOGACONOEDOCOCDBe SLOT Seed 13 641 695 597 
MAX, MEMD ANC ULE DLOCUCES.<-.ceccsweseetesiseleials'siesiiesiiccicoe 10 668 tT, 513 1,400 
WOO] and products sac. cscccdessvescscifesecscmsslcceldsnecisecesiacecde 443 3,289 7, 230 3,376 
ATCITICIAl SILK ANG. DLOGUCUSIc, coaceunceesscusctineenanecmavecsse 9 1, 865 1,619 636 
SPER ULE PFOGUCTS hOUNECT amcccaseu sais derbeecesentantice sesicnmnceas 1,256 3,930 5,978 ae 0 
Totals, Fibres, Textiles, and Products.................. iv layl 10,393 17, 035 11,180 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper: 
Planks and boards 11,557 719,769 127, 948 100, 146 
PUP WOOdS .. .cdoseccsacentcussteecsstseccecesvevevsesteettassenes ess 10,375 34, 054 42,237 30, 593 
Unmanulactared woods Other s.. vassersraceeseas eh ecasedvicusiesse 10, 080 37,443 41,789 32, 758 
WOOd! DULD'< sisciccsccsesevecnscavescssscascveseessteescesietiseseces 21,562 156,122 184, 973 141,612 
Manufactured wood) Others... ssccccsseesceserstareiesisccy ceive te 92 ‘ 1,710 1,942 Pato 
Newsprint paper.... 85,191 291, 893 340,334 391,306 
PraADeL OCHELscseesececl-pececsienss soastowantnarnacand cedure dsc sci 970 8,589 13, 843 9,412 
BOOKS: and printed MBtlEN .occensanescwsesessssaswessiiesesiscsess 466 1, 981 1,871 1,657 
Total, Wood, Wood Products and Paper.................. 140, 293 611,561 754, 937 709, 841 
fron and Its Products : 
BPORIOFE Soecconciacenenanunaeesyssiam siwelcessenine aes seme aees ass 1 6, 023 5,301 10,459 
Ferro-alloys....... 742 11, 739 12,481 7,104 
Pigs, ingots, blooms, billets 64 eal 621 4,543 
Rolling-mill products....... PCO CnDROSODRCCoONON ODOC OMiCOEBACEAOO ah 284 1,115 3,839 
Locomotives and parts 4 37 30 45 


1. Less than $500. 
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13. — Domestic Exports to the United States, by Groups and Commodities — Conc. 


Group and Commodity 


Iron and Its Products, Conc.: 


Farm machinery and ImpleMeNts' «.....seccccssecsecccscesenses 
HIALA WATE LANG CUGICLY acter cco c's scl sisisle'v'e'eisla.sielelesleisio eietee's sisfeleiaisiee's 
MACHINERY, EXCEDL LANMMsyesiieesesencctsssisnsestssielecls acgcqancon 50 
PULOMODNES  ETOLE NE cecevases vo sivacostutevesavemereedeeninseccec 
Automobiles, passenger........ Meliaasiietetcsassalemematalelea te s-s.¢ 


Automobile parts........... 


ECOUIWAY COPS ATI PALS ie cvccweesnececssiesceences deleaisiecisiscncc'e 
TROMMPLOGUCUS  OUMEM trict lieieisie'siielsisisielsintis.celsinele Ssieliieaiie sieves ess 


Totals, Iron and ItS Products.............sseceseeeeeevereee 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products : 
AHEM ANG  PROCWCUS tects vaisivicles's ected se cejeiciclsidecisigestiesieise ese 
EYASS (ANG DPOGUCES. go sncccasanneausensmacsonccensdssasesbissccieine 
SOP DEN ANG PROCUCUSE els siparnieslsieles sieisis sisisaicieeis\siut sislclaisieieitieleisieieiieie 
Lead and products 
Nickelisc. cesses: Ritcisinctestorsen eect oeitins’s cise wie viele s ceislelen vleieeie's settiey 


PIECIOUS Metals, EXCCPE COLD, . nice cvcvonvrensegerewaiecescecons 
ZARCLAUC PEOOUCUA  cicisieiasis nis csahssnessivneesinspce.gesinsicesinnesinaste 
BCCICAL APDATALUS, De. Dececsoccecsssscecsceianeincine sinensis 
Non-ferrous products, other steeeeeeeeeneeseneeeeaeeeseeeeseeees 


Totals, Non-ferrous Metals and Products................ 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 


Petroleum and! Products... cccscccccccscccccscccscscvssswescuseons 
ADTASIVeS martitiClaly (CLUCG = csccscssessseesesnigeaspsrssnases <6 
Non-metallic products, Other......scssecsseeeeeees pile aaisrerse 6 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............ 


Chemicals and Allied Products : 


Medicinal preparations 
Fertilizers..... Rainaiaine Cetattetinnls silesisios'anaslsincisle'e ale alete omsisie(t cisis’s 
Paints and varnishes ........ssccccscccsecsccseccsscesccovecerces 


Calcium COMPOUNAS .....cssssscevcccscvccrccccescesecenesececeses 
Soda and sodium compounds 
Chemical products, Other ........ssscecccccccsecccveccsssscvcees 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products...............++. 


Miscellaneous Commodities : 


Ships and vessels.......... Woerisiasiees BE CdOOSOCEDOL OCOD BOOS OITOO 
Aircraft and parts..........++ pisisiaieipieleee's wistaiovewie'oi¥(06 Maleide salsieiniesisis 
Electric energy........+- A AGS S OCD SECOOCOBONIDDC HOAe COC OOUDOGTO 


Miscellaneous consumer goods....... aries e vue sicasniasiecisvissie 
Miscellaneous, Other......... vain sah iis Wis clos ors eint Mele. <acea sannewe : 
Donations and gifts............. Mae ecibawissiussalseslesialngiiesieisiss.ne® 
Non-commercial articles... : 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities .............+2+++++++ 


Grand Totals, Domestic Exports to United States..... 


1. Not available. 


4,181 


158 
1,753 


1,947 


9, 258 


270,461 


5, 904 
1,405 
9,739 
13,416 
38, 808 


10, 963 
14,516 

875 
4,643 


100, 269 


25,407 
163 
691 

10,373 

8,478 


45, 112 


1,126 

118 
18,139 
1, 066 


39 
3,675 
7,743 


31,906 


203 
101 
244 
786 
5,608 


1,491 
1,447 

164 
7,539 


17, 583 


1, 034, 226 


25, 875 
1, 236 
17, 763 
18,158 
56,318 


13, 796 
25, 766 

584 
7,050 


166, 546 


32, 094 
2,228 
1,237 

11, 056 
10, 847 


57, 462 


1, 866 

123 
20,498 
1,912 


298 
2,980 
5, 891 


33,568 


242 
613 
278 
4,519 
4,376 


1,277 
1,497 

173 
8,981 


21, 956 


1,500, 987 


79 


21,633 

599 
37,348 
20,974 
62,693 


15, 201 
35,187 
1,210 
2,047 


196,892 


28,220 
2,507 

977 
8,309 
12, 236 


52, 249 


908 
246 
23,416 
1,316 


104 
3,015 
4,354 


33, 359 


205 
898 
52 
3,157 
4,844 


1,256 
1,584 

194 
7,809 


19, 999 


1,503, 459 
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14. — Imports from the United States, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 1949 


$’000 


$’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products: 


Fruits....... eoace secvsues cnet dtesesrscacneadeasasoronsneeveressasaseae 13, 264 50,605 


27,513 38,051 


INUlLSccccsveccisctnccdceccsecencdeccusssusceseeecccsedsensestsecsenscass 798 10,129 14,345 9, 863 
ee eens 4,786 21,529 D009 14,710 

GIAlNS ANA PTOMUCUS. craccosscacussescscsensccusenenacesecacacece 4,311 35,326 29,337 24, 641 
SUGHMBNG DIOGUCUS cciseeccscacecccvareesccvetacsvecdonessesessen 56] 3,381 561 951 
Cocoa and chocolate,...... Moseaverercucetscsscosseote noes on 536 273 39 51 
Coffee andiChicory <.ccccoccsscccscsecesescesevavesaseevsseosseces 386 980 205 329 
MGAvcccsascecteauaeas ieacets sca dass scceusWaceveesstesseueessccosesese 1] 1,176 = 19 
Beverages; alcoholice.ccvscscsecocssecussoucsercseeceeertecseoes 8] 2,496 1,394 4,038 
Gums and resins...... Wibcssvascsuesecessesereeerss 1,036 4,434 4,615 4,267 
Olas, vecetable.c.cccccecseeteececes i ebapcassstontceetteeetntaates 2,103 8,576 7, 902 19,972 
Rubber and products......0.2- avecbesceedsucecseccreensccueesssese 3,555 15, 068 14.041 15,305 
C aah yf 1,262 1,436 2,325 

Vegetable products, Otherinc.cccccccococvevecccsvcscccecesccces 4,008 14,492 8, 608 11, 850 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 46, 963 169, 727 116, 555 146,372 


Animals and Animal Products: 


mishiand fisheryaproductSi ccccccsevecccevsscecccsedacccouscedes 826 1, 702 1,248 3,016 
FUrS ANG PTOGUCUS Vic. ccascsaccecsecscaccccsescoscvecceaccosvccoss 3,149 18,586 21,154 17,477 
Hides and skins, raw.. cccccccccce seucees 1,224 8,350 4, 706 9,937 
Leather, unmanufactured,.....ccccccccccccscccsccscccces SOneRES 1,092 3,435 1,650 3,276 
PFEather, MANUTACTITOMine acccesaccsscossesacenasacessceswareoace 943 5,184 3,200 3,524 
Animal oils, fats, greases........ PAS) 6, 701 Syed | 4,848 
Animals and products, other......cs.e» oaeese wees soeaaeeeeens 3,283 13),252 8, 904 11, 083 

Totals, Animals and Animal Products..........csssescove 10,795 57, 21€ 44, 209 53,161 

Fibres, Textiles and Products: 

COLON ple Wi ANGI ILOrSevcsusevecancersceevecenecadeaseseuvedasce 12, 658 45, 821 32,013 50, 862 
COLON IDTOGUCIS i pecnecvccstececstacceestesatesicceecerersscsccuces 4,509 100,443 46,109 43,436 
Flax, hemp, jute and products... 704 3,941 2,021 2,667 
Siliand  PYOGUCtS ccsscestsevecrecacseaceseuvesseccecctetapseccesen 5,181 5,998 2,498 3,579 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured........ccccccccccscccscccccccees 247 3,968 848 1,132 


Wool] products.,....ccecee 26 11,558 2,871 2,056 
Artificial silk and Products cecessccsecceesssuctscvesacoasosteee 1,106 19, 755 10, 883 14,262 
Mextile products, Othelcacsccccecccercsacecdsseusceecaseccvecacoss 5, 737 25,542 14,003 16,382 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products..,.......scsceseeee 30, 168 217, 026 111, 246 134, 376 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper: 


WOO, UnmANufAactured ....cccccccccccccccccccssccscccsoccccccoocs 4,478 15,539 10,586 14,398 
Wood, manufactured .......ccecccscscsacscscccsesevecssscoccccecce 3,424 15, 622 12,182 13,429 
PQDeP.cccwscee 5,562 21,639 16,022 19, 036 
Books and printed matter .......cccccccccccccvccsvevccccscovcces 12,541 29, 941 28,585 33,119 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Papel...........eeeeee 26, 405 82, 741 67, 375 79, 982 


Iron and its Products: 


IPOD GN Gscscoscecessdcecdspeticoesccesscccteesavevacceevesencvectvarves 1,538 9,689 11,960 10,770 
CLaDecccscen 829 2,792 5, 893 4,369 
Castings and T0rgin Sic. ccciewscccssvesccodcvcvocvecedevevacaoves 1,987 7,556 7, 866 9, 705 


Rolling-mill products <....ccccecscccccscccvocccccsceveccurasececs 15,328 76, 767 79,827 88,997 
1,361 13, 082 16, 957 25,529 
Wire ANG Chains. cccssecescsescsccscensesvesvesecsssessecccvaccesen 7149 8,658 11,991 11,156 
Farm implements and machine .....ccccccscssccsecverecseces 19,196 104,598 137,434 173, 088 
Hardware and cutlery......... 1,000 8,275 8, 080 9, 094 
Household Machinery .....ccecccccccccrccccccccccccccccescovscecs 1,814 14,474 9,569 8, 083 
Mining, metallurgical MACHINETY ......sececccecccsscccvccsccee 4,697 11,789 22,302 32,920 
Business, printing machinery... 4,899 21,334 22, 860 23, 887 
Other non-farm MACHINETY......ccccccecccccccceccccccccccccccecs 20, 283 147, 793 148,912 136, 682 
TOOLS cctccccccnceccccncscccccersoscsesesscccesecccvecsccerccsceseucce 1,373 10,175 9,584 9,671 
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Grand Totals, Imports from United States aie ipen| 


Group and Commodity 1938 1947 
a 
$’000 $’000 
Iron and its Products — Conc, 
Automobiles, freight and paSSeENGer .....cecceceece 12,328 67,459 
IAUPOMODLIIC DAltS  cssccasececsececcecsces ASCCAEES CRESTS aveneeee 24,527 98,235 
Othervehicles teni erly ArOnscccsccccssccsssessvesssescss ces Ge 2,105 13,959 
EENPINESHAN GC DOLLCE Sp ececscbencesscceccobescaseess sccese Dos 37,574 
Cooking and Heating apparatus..s.ccccsccccesecssecssssescsce 1,589 13,381] 
Iron products, other..... Becadetecwetsecesstescednesereccescrscees 13,497 58,317 
Totals; Iron and Its) ProduUcts.....ccccsaccceocsecccccccscces 134, 844 725, 898 
Non-ferrous Metals and Products : 
Aluminum and Products.......ccccccsccseccsccscccccsccessee avasa 1,967 6, 956 
BYass, COPPer, ANG PFOGUCES cociccccccccacccscssccecccces esese 2, 764 11, 880 
Mi tatsescsccssessencccvcseeasesastecsscscesccescsesessccceces Secesanes 32 457 
Precious metals, except gold.. 1,894 4,604 
CLOCKS ANd WALtCHES....cccccccscecsccssssccccccsvocesescsvccceeee 819 3,564 
BilSetrical apparatus, MsO.Ds ccccrcsesccsvecvesoeveccscccsccsece 10,493 64,396 
Non-ferrous products, other..... 6,396 28,476 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and Products............00+ 24, 365 120,333 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 
CIBY ANA PLOGUCtS 2. ccccccccscccccecccccacacccccocsecsscccccececes 3, 065 13,605 
GOAlisepecctscacsee 27,329 138,431 
Coal ProductSsarescersasessocecocsccosees Senet asdeesesscnecesessens 3,287 14,412 
Glass And BlASSWALE.......cccccccccccccccscvcvececcescccvscncoes 3,528 20,929 
Petroleum, CrUGE,......0ccccsenvcccscveccccccssecocsecccseucecoes 31,223 77,119 
Petroleum Product, N.0.D. soccccccccccccecccccccccecesccceseccs 13,411 68,174 
Stone and Product ....ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccvesecscececcs 6,131 15, 836 
Non-metallic products, Othef......cccsecccccccscecccccccccscees 3,949 15, 778 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.........++. 91,923 364, 282 
Chemicals and Allied Products: 
ACIS ..ccccvcccccncccceccccccccecsceccssecsscccscsscssesecesocesceees 915 3,159 
CelluloSe PLOdUCtS ..ccccccccccccccvccccccccccccsccccscccccescoees 1,533 4,828 
Drugs and medicines.... : cccccccescccscccsscescces 2,015 9,777 
Dyeing and tanning materials.......sccccceccccescesccscssesess 1,789 6, 947 
FrertiliZers....cccsccecceccssscccccsscsrscsvccceseccvecssensccnassess 2,167 4,715 
Paints and varnishes..... ee sedahesesvs 1,953 12,239 
Inorganic ChEMiICALS, N.O.P. sscecevcececcecesccssscvoscccvsccees Boo? 1125352 
Synthetic resins and ProductS......ccccccecesccescsecccscorees 913 14,955 
Chemical products, Other ......cccccescccceccsscscessvccesccres 5, 802 30,615 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products..........sseeeees 22,309 99,587 
Miscellaneous Commodities : 
FILMS .eccccccccccccccccccsccsccccccsccecccesecscssccsccccceseseeeeees 1,056 2,444 
Toys and Sporting ZOOdS......sececceccsseeveces Tiss 5, 609 
Refrigerators and PArts..........ccsccccscsccccernesscccscorers 1,079 12,131 
MuSical iMStruMeNts,....ccccccecceerscesscccescccsseseccccsssoees 942 3,696 
Scientific CQuiPMent .....ccccccccccsccccccceveccceccoees 3,189 16,426 
Aircraft and parts... Sovesesedseccareccnseceseccoes 2,189 11,685 
WOrkS Of ATt .cccecccccccvcccccscccccaccccccsccscccsccccsoncccecocces 1,673 749 
Canadian tourisStS’ PUPCHASES,....ecececcenseseecrcecerecsoonss 8, 009 15, 832 
Parcels of small value.......0- Ter Cr 4,120 24,449 
Wax, mineral and vegetable .....sceccsceccevsrecsccrecceseneees 316 1,126 
Miscellaneous CONSUMET ZOOS. ...ccccccccecccccoessccereroees 3,048 Onze 
Miscellaneous, other.......- 5,922 18, 847 
Canadian goods retured......cccccecceecseeseccecccescsecercess 1,416 a tt 
Non-commercial articles ....scsccccecccecccsccccesececocsssscees 2,954 8, 682 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities ........+.+eereeserees 36,958 137,875 | 
424,731 1,974,679 


1948 1949 

$000 $000 
10,391 10,135 
100,492 116,224 
9,695 10,718 
40,615 48,254 
6, 721 11,186 
51,978 53, 742 
713, 127 794, 210 
8,214 7,338 
11,639 13,936 
249 569 
4,548 5, 848 
es fe 7) 3,354 
54, 904 63 , 203 
a1, 921 27,570 
109, 192 121, 818 
16, 884 18,462 
184,376 137,145 
19,040 15,388 
17, 024 16,903 
90, 761 82, 714 
96,48] 77,338 
16,946 20, 940 
14,86] 14, 743 
456, 373 383,633 
3,319 3,374 
4,132 4,975 
11,325 12, 908 
1,475 7,106 
4,613 5,999 
13,160 12,607 
16, 871 16,867 
13,637 15, 025 
31,528 36,172 
106, 060 115, 033 
3,265 3,306 
1,761 2,294 
5, 682 6,525 
2,298 2,576 
16,390 19,463 
7,153 10, 755 
612 944 
298 28, 697 
9,529 12,523 
1,101 501 
4, 824 6,701 
13, 925 15,254 
5, 725 4,580 
9, 064 9,194 
81,627 123, 273 
1,805, 763 1,951, 860 
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15. — Principal Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom, 1949 (with comparative data 1947, 1948) 


Note :— Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Values in $000 Percentage change 
Commodity =] 

1947 1948 1949 1947 to 1949 1948 to 1949 
Whedtcssscacccccctccccevccuccsccadaveratencutcctssccaserersrerers 208,995 196,534 280, 732 + 34.3 ne eats! 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated!........s.s00+ 25,282 39,854 48, 729 + 92.7 + 22.3 
WCHL OUP sscrscscsseccensscesccess sesetertoceecscenseteaivene 72,448 61, 640 46,734 =a) S10),0) - 24.2 
Planks and boards ....secceseee pevasatasesecetes 77, 621 43,888 37,400 - 51.8 - 14.8 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated!........sssessseeee 25, 810 34,674 BP paral + 25.0 - 6.9 
RACONVANGIN AM Siccrsaceacasuacereacesccsccacsscesesosreatcrtes 60,573 67,845 23,381 - 61.4 - 65.5 
INi CK Cliscesvasccsuncscaccrsevesrscccerse 12,954 12,627 20,546 + 58.6 ee Gena 
WOOUDU Dinwtscssevssrocccsuscsssuecccsseseeressedecsevenccersine 14, 741 21, 369 19,338 + 31.2 ee Fis) 
Aircraft and Parts’. laccessccssccsscsocecesssescecessececesees 412 95 6 18,683 1F 2 + 2 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated!..........ssccsssceoes 10, 314 12,623 15,404 + 49.4 + 22.0 
GHECSCincececsucccccnacaterenserrereccensccerccesenesuneccsncces 13,599 11, 085 15,230 + 12.0 + 37.4 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated! ........ccssssceeseee 10,607 14,536 14,458 Brokelys) ey ey 
Megs invshelll (for {ood )iewecevecssnceceeaccccess 24,509 22, 877 13,346 - 45.5 - 41.7 
Platinum metals, CONCENtrAateS.......ccccccoccccccccccces 7,229 1,256 11, 965 + 65.5 a “fic S} 
PEITO=AlllOViSizevesacccaccccete cess doecrsccctecovecseccsentcessss 8,148 9, 970 10, 183 a Pda 0) teen 
INGWEDI1 Mb pcccescsrtacesunccusccespuccateeeGsnapsasessasensseeene 4,623 5,320 8, 850 + 91.4 + 66.4 
Tobacco, unmanulactured .....cc.cccccsccoccscesccvcccssces 11,392 6,330 7,347 - 35.5 +1601 
Fish, canned (chiefly salmon)... 5, 708 1,593 7, 082 + 24.1 + 344.6 
Rit Drops OlswOOdccsessccacersassasecsesesccuscssecstaecasiies Salsa) 7,580 6, 884 - 15.4 = 92 
FUr SHINS, UNGlOSSCd... ccsccsaccenscessvsscvesaseveseeavercs 7,360 7,958 4,866 - 33.9 - 38.9 
PIPER DIOCCSSCCnoccccaceccccsscascecsectccostssesssacecasses 11,430 14,206 4, 808 — 57.9 - 66,2 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 

ANU DaniShcecsccecvesercaccerescscsucevesacrcrescusavaccesres 3,300 3, 837 4,074 a oh iy. ae 6.2 
TION OFC .cccccccscccccccccccvceccccccssocccvccccccccsswcccccesces 0 0 3,658 5 2 cf: 2 
Non-ferrous ores, metals, n.o.p. (except precious 

MOLALS)sccoveccccceretccrscsestesccssscuvcrctestocmsoctenectes 4,053 5, 042 3,585 =1155 - 28.9 
Abrasives, artificial; Crude......cccseccccsccpeccecccessees 2,647 2,185 2,963 + 11.9 + 35.6 
allro aGutle Sisvesssccodeserausetesvascsnestacaeseseccesuseescss 2,487 Bp CP 2,907 + 16.9 - 26.0 
Asbestos, unmanufactured'...cccccccsscocccvcesccccvecessee 2,296 3,261 2, 766 +720;..5 - 15.2 
Apples ire Shivcavescardeesescasecaceesvesecsaccsncvessoncssescls 2,729 0 2,238 - 18.0 et 2 
Ply wood ‘ANGI VeNCErS.ccccccecsccccseccetencovcesscrecvscss ss 12,591 5,870 2,150 - 82.9 - 63.4 
Synthetic resins and Products......ccccccccrccccccccccccee 2,680 1, 809 1,994 - 25.6 “+002 
Pulpboard and Paperboard... .ccccccccvsssvesceccccccccecsss 4,155 4,266 1,579 - 62.0 - 63.0 

1,899 3,003 1,393 - 26.6 - 53.6 
NCOCd1CS.....seccecccccccccccccccccsccscsccccccconceccesoccsonces 7136 1,021 1337 srekstileglt) +3120 
POO] WOO sc rccccesccvccececscocssaitsacacsceccsccessscnsecesseaa 1,686 958 ksParl - 24.6 + 32.7 
Hides and skins (except fur)... eocseccccccccores 89 180 1,061 + 2 + 489.4 
Total of Commodities Listed..........secccccsscceseses 663, 293 639, 980 681, 213 - - 
Percent of Total Domestic Exports to the United 
Wingless cccecccceeveccosrecsuccesecuseccesesceseseeccers 88.3 93.2 96.6 - = 


1. The term ‘‘primary and semi-fabricated’’ includes any metal shipped in ore, scrap, concentrates, bars, sheets and strips, but not manufactured 
articles ready for consumption. In the case of lead, scrap is included only in 1949 as it is not available for other years. The value of lead scrap ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom in 1949 was $5,500.00. : 

2. over 1000%. 
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16. — Principal Imports from the United Kingdom, 1949 (with comparative data 1947, 1948) 


Note :— Commodities arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Commodity 


WOOIEH: PIECE TLOORSsccccesscneucecesserebcoosoosestcessesves 
Passenger automobiles and bUSES ..cccocsscccecsecvesces 
WOLSUCU LOD Sasvececceces tomstccnsesenscccceeccesaccesssreeresns 
Machinery (except farm) and pa;ts ....scccccsscseececcees 
FZOLUGTY AANA CHIMAWANC apeeccesaccceceececceccecncecsscsuesoe 


OtleNID 1 eCerPOOUS cerucunsaceeedcececsssesrecssacsaccsccs= se 
Platinum, Palladium, IU M\sccccvccccctoccevcoscecsecece 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts ......sscsseees 
IATHITICIAl SILK PLECE LOOdS. cecccvececcecocccecescevcscccses 


WIMGINC Vesieesese res tecevscechssereecedesuidcevsceccresssecacecees 


GaIMelrs ANG TES MWOOl scecactieccroessectrceseecccessseuesse 
Blectrical Apparatus, N.O.Ds ...<cccccoccssecccosvccoceccses 
Rolling mill products) {TON....csccoscwoscssccesse 
Plate, Sheet, WiINdGOW G1ASS..cccccccccccccssccccccsccccesce 
Artificial silk yarn, thread, fibreS........cessscccsesseee 


WOOIMVATNS qAWAID Steccsecassesesvssscescostcvrceccesssscewenc 
Cotton yarn, thread, Cordage’... ..cccsccsssccccsoscncscovce 
COaLWANCHTACITC |. .ccocwecucseescccvsvcccsvcscccesce 
Wearing apparel, mixed textileS.......cscccccscscreeeeses 


Wearing apparel, WOOL],......ccccccccccccccccceccccccccsccees 
Cloth, coated or impregnated... 
TTActOrs ANd PAWtS....ccccccccsccsccecccecccecscesccsccsooees 
Leather, unmanufactured .......ssccccccscrerecccccesvecees 
Settlers’ effects ....ccccccccees 


cee oeeeescrnsescoereces 


Castings and forgings, ifON...ccccccccccesscsecceeccesscess 
Aircraft and Parts ....cccccccccccscccvccccccccccsesssvccescces 
Lines, cordage and netting ......cccseceee 
Pipes, tubes and fittings, if0Nn........sscscccsscsccerevee 


Cotton manufactures, 1.0.P.7sssseccoresscscecesscseseseees 


Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.0.p.? ..... 
Automobiles, freight, NCW......cecccccccccccecevcccvesesecs 
Hardware and Cutlery.......ccecccccccccecccccccsscoccsseescs 
Toys and sporting goods, N.0.p. ... 
Cartridges, AMMUNITION, N.O.D. erccccccceecccerecesseeeeee 


CONTAINETS, N.O.P. sevoceccccccccvecccccccveressevevccsovccecs 
Wearing apparel, COttON......cescccees 
Motorcycles, Side Cars And DPa%ts,....ccccccccccsescsseees 
Articles for Imperial AIMY, NAVY .ccccccccvcccecccccscseece 
Automobile Darts ...,..ccccccccsccsccsevcccseseces 


Total of Commodities Listed..........scecrescccecseees 


83 


1948 to 1949 


+ + 


+ + 


Values in $000 Percentage change 
1947 1948 1949 Hi 1947 to 1949 
21,382 38,417 36, 913 nee PAS 
1,840 14,721 31,500 + 
7,340 21,414 15, 932 + 117.1 
9, 705 11,551 12, 720 + 31.1 
8,620 11,369 11, 704 + 35.8 
4,002 14,580 11,488 + 187.1 
7,406 10,673 10,619 + 43.4 
5,576 6,560 9,401 + 68.6 
4,434 7,589 7,001 + 57.9 
4,430 6, 795 6,834 + 54.3 
4,902 7, 026 5, 833 + 19.0 
a OO 6,343 5,817 + 55, 1 
868 1, 655 5,247 + 504.5 
2,471 4,126 5, 032 + 103.6 
* 6,237 oO) 5, 005 =- 19.8 
559 1,263 4,663 
5,566 6,693 4, 354 
6, 266 6,874 3,993 
369 2,010 3, 950 
2,724 Spout 3,817 
4,460 4,896 3, TOT 
2,202 5,455 3,429 
75 1,876 3,405 
2,288 3, 086 3,152 
3,389 4,918 3,024 
1, 041 1,916 2,873 
594 698 2, 484 
2,136 2,315 2,450 
382 1,622 2,411 
2,029 3,530 2,190 
5, 095 2,924 2, 092 
206 aguas 2, 085 
1,794 1, 746 1, 793 
eyk la, 2, 078 1,776 
325 341 1, 669 
864 1,434 1,611 
1,856 2,215 1,587 
712 809 1,564 
1,454 712 1,561 
139 742 1,485 
141, 200 236, 138 248, 221 


Percent of Total Imports from the United Kingdom 


74.6 78.8 


1. over 1000% 


2. These items include all manufactures excep 


t articles of clothing and lace and embroidery. 
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17. — Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products: 


ME BCTADIOS 0. cccccescuccsestcvcctulvesccsuesvnssccaveesccesseacuicule 
WHE ithe sates ctcicitclntesisnisisis'els sie e(clelelolee Wes welenieiisies aice's eoisiviseineisisieiitenlelse 
Grains, other. 


ELOUPIOL WHERE. Kecccosesnvacesecsgcccnc cess asenscunceiiscsnensseve 


Farinaceous food products, other. 


Sugar and PLOGUCUS) tesescccenceccestses 
AYGOHOLICG DEVETR EES <crccccsersecssciiesssseecen eee evens ves saa ‘4 
Vegetable fats anid OLS ....cusccccsevennaseucaveseotecesccrsness 


SO CUS scacseccewcessassrsssines 

Tobacco 

Vegetable products, other..........e00. GBEDIIOAC SOO BRON BES SOSLD 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products........... 


Animals and Animal Products: 


OTRersanimMals, LVM veces scccciseceslecleicieielsises socunnnnssecsce Cis 
Fish and fishery products 
Furs and products...... 
Leather and products 
BA CONPANG NANG sinc ccuvescceeessauesesseseseve scm seesecnssies Sosces 
Meats, other.. 


CH ECSOcasadescavestashessiepeveseesnwriewne ces 

Milk PYOGUGCES, OCNELF. cccccevesscecesssewevees Nas ewevenisaiieees sas 

Eggs, Shelland proceSsed)..cccccecuscrccanasscaneehanssvnvoeve 

Animal products, other.......-seecs Sisisluiciewenesselseiselelalesisjels cos 
fotals, Aniials and Aninmal Products.,.............eeeee- 


Fibres, Textiles and Products: 
Cotton products..... ep ididesmenenddusveceveaeernes AecigennchiAnee: 


Flax, hemp and jute products... 
WOOL ANG PTOQUCES ccc. ccccadcsscoescccesucosastncaveahebntion Resieeie 
Artificial silk and products........csssseee iielaistinelete sieteentere ete 
Mextilevproguces sObWeM sasec cess sicsstesuneusameceas: SAAR EOSOCDa 


fotals, Fibres, Textiles and Products..............++ 4 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper: 
Planks and boards. 


EAN WOU we acuuchvacneneeae ans eueereeee seas aa COnOOOoH 

Unmanufactured Wood: Other s.ccoscsccconcceccecevsccecse noocbs 
WWOOG=DUl!D:escsceteesisieaesccewises ea 
Manufactured wood, Other........ssssssee 


Newsprint paper....... Be seslsivalsisieivioeeen CODnAcREConUcSUbboDECUOUNDS 
PGpOr,, OLE. ci dvaceuaeaciessevcocsncchecetrusch Sececdateas snes nococen 
Books and)printed matter. .<......cusscccsesevecesscsevvee cneres 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Papet............ eens 


Iron and Its Products: 


HTOMKONCSaapevssicees ain saclaivesiswaleslh a'einalsssie oa nGednceeceesaeaisinasice a 
Ferro-alloys,.....ssseess Eeanecendceseaes ehcacttescedeencoucetewees 
Pigs, ingots; blooms; DillCtsijcccccecacanecess avenges ree 


1938 1947 

$7000 $7000 
11,411 5,001 
4,347 4,358 
31, 666 208, 995 
10, 09 7,448 
9,586 72,448 
8,279 2,472 
198 17 
121 433 
44 332 
4,693 3, 226 
446 3, 169 
5, 236 11, 392 
1,245 563 
107, 281 319, 854 
2,457 211 
63 5 
6,475 6,492 
8,795 7,379 
4,197 4,93€ 
30,495 60,573 
ayois 14,542 
11, 023 13,599 
2,837 4, 694 
401 35,938 
3,118 2,494 
73, 176 156, 863 
880 472 
86 299 
429 522 
514 167 
1,516 99 
3,425 1,569 
19,374 77,621 
26 0 
3, 269 28, 992 
3,678 14,741 
2, 236 3, 348 
5,695 4,623 
4,010 5,147 
198 1, 646 
38, 486 136, 119 
0 0 
232 8, 148 
2,502 3,910 


196,534 
99 
61,640 


515 
17 
550 
1,872 


1,501 
2,159 
6,330 

218 


271, 923 


217 

9 
1,812 
7,966 
1,841 
67,845 
9,516 
11,085 
114 
37, 083 
630 


138, 118 


951 
252 
515 
97 
76 


1,891 


43, 888 
279 
21,420 
21,369 
2,624 


100, 642 


en tig 
445 

280, 732 
30 
46,734 


346, 980 


0 

26 
7,407 
4,876 
1,116 
23,381 
17 

15, 230 
1 
18,154 
2,214 


712,422 


226 
311 
610 
113 
147 


1,407 


37,400 
713 
15,030 
19,338 
1,443 


8,850 
1,904 
92 


54, 776 


3,658 
10, 183 
390 
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17. — Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities — Conc. 


Group and Commodity 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Iron and Its Products — Conc.: 
MOL ing-mill \PTOdUCtS Mase scecsesveecececcesssessecdsase paceteres 1,614 683 1,748 519 
HOCOMOUVES ONG PAllSeasectrerscte recesecececsese se ceipes Seavees 0 2 0 ) 
Farm machinery and implements........s.secesecececeerseeess 1,129 3,355 3,837 4,074 
Hardware and Cutlery .......ccseseececsceere SROGLECEOBACE 1, 232 753 1,050 1,350 
Machinery, except farm......cscccsscsscere Fercbas Segaesessseess A, 325 Ppeisir 2,130 851 
Antomobiles; freight;...ccccssscenevseon Bessie Stir eA SSRs 2 0 0 0 
Automobiles, passenger... ealceiy 1119 497 48 oi! 
FANLOMODI NEM ALCS eve thitnas spat esesceeeeecertsdoesstponbscsdessess 27 575 260 39 
Iron POdUCtS, ONE Z.asescavecceseeces SadWadaeheas weasel sapere 1,335 1,441 1,120 1,005 
Totals, Iron and Its Products..............++ einigistsis ala gloss aie\a 13,517 21,721 21,910 22,106 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products: 
Aluminum and products........ PRGRR MMAR ORNs Seeruns ana ne stim ante 12,199 25,433 39,918 48,731 
BOSS ANGsPLOQUCLS, seacscocrececacevcevcessccscsdecsusccese sacor 488 Onl 406 298 
POPPER ANA HOAUCES a iasiexcenscdnssnavcccsscecces ; SASSER SASSGE 26, 124 Pasion tO) 34, 802 B2,alo 
Lead and products..... DOSS STS SI SECECCASSCOC NUD TOO CEES e ETE IEIC 6, 656 10,613 14,536 14,458 
NICKEL icccscetes REM ARSS MEMS Watealeees ben epen sis pee vapetaespeseccva’e 27,931 12,954 12,627 20,546 
Precious metals, except gold. : 9,845 8,630 11,277 12,280 
ZANCHANG PLO CUCLS scar veneceveeescessuseseyee ys Sealed euawegecseees G.o 12 10,314 125623 15,404 
Electrical apparatus, M.O.P. ..cccccscesescescceses NOORCORROGTE 713 479 318 230 
Non-ferrous products, other...... Teeceaarses SSE OL Co CLOGS 1,325 4,333 5, 359 3, 670 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and Products............... 91,453 98, 937 131, 866 147, 892 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products: 
ASDEStOS ANd PYOGUCES Joo ieccesecccccecsveree Savodeslesesecvvels 1,462 Zant 3,261 2,766 
PCroOlenMm ANG PFOdUCES ccccceccesccscescecsescsceceascwee cEaASS 49 225 930 5 
Abrasives, artificial, Crude...........sccsseeeese eiaageboreceys 942 2,734 2,185 2,963 
Non-metallic products, other.........sssecseeees Wawa degelasisingits 637 135382. 1,307 1,837 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............ 3,690 6, 788 7, 683 7,571 
Chemicals and Allied Products: 
ACIOS scccsees GaseeSesseeerebascccessesye Sescurwansasheustagsnes Sscotar 868 1,899 3,003 1,393 
Medicinal preparations.. Tescorny 798 336 102 29 
PLOT ACIS varecunatsecasesees sper= somsecwess pecgsaeulivervcisisiss Sonne 0 650 0 0 
PAINES TANG VANDI SNES resespacesdcsssccsasecnscsscsuossssstyassec 386 478 267 354 
CalClUN COMPOUNUS daswesevescseessccsersvoscsssscees 48 43 52 2 
Soda and Sodium COMPOUNGS...........scecsseceevscecererececes 25 0 3 0 
Chemical products, OCherc ssc.sceccsecsscocecscess aepeatveeakes 2,907 4,679 3,887 3,768 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products..............+++. 5,032 8, 085 7,314 5,546 
Miscellaneous Commodities: 
TOYS and SPOrting GOOdS.......cceccccccccccrccvcvesonccsveccees 297 88 86 73 
FLING vccceasakesrrecissaneneendswpsviiyacevapsess 1,798 313 308 319 
SHIPS and VESSELS ...cccosccocccscrececcsvvccepecporcsecesescsonss 90 11 0 0 
Aircraft ANd Pats... .ccpevecsovepsvecesveccsascossevcvessccee npnore 87 412 956 18,683 
Miscellaneous CONSUMET ZOOUS......csrecereeeeseesenceereeees 1,010 428 292 177 
MiscellaneouS, OtheF.........cccsccpossereee or sonnsed 596 1,540 261 128 
Donatons:AaNd) BiLts vccsccecpeucecepeecsssspsposectopsoproccnccoss aren 1,611 


Non-commercial articlesS.........cssrccccsccrcccevcceccscccsssees 1,255 1,270 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities .............:ss0e000+ 7,272 22,261 


Grand Totals, Domestic Exports to United Kingdom 751, 198 704, 956 


1. Not available. 
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18. — Imports from the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities 


Group and Commodity 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products: 
EMU Sessaesdsseasescsegetvecrronnceccravecsdenesacarecctravectcsecs 146 49 103 1,252 
NilvSiearecetsoseasescacssctacsasescsseccanncnersndecerenatasecceccts 95 17 20 43 
WEL CLADLE Secu cecuectbecevdccsrscseenevesteerenbonseccntresevesaccae 22K £12 20 121 
Grains and Products ...ccccccccccsccees : 371 401 899 944 
Sugar and ProductSiesccccscscccacsocessecesceccecstretseccecnesas 529 724 1,325 1,305 
Cocoatandchocolatelvcss<sccesecesssccessersssercccsavesesvere 503 2 486 1,495 
Coffee and CHICOrY....ccccee 260 251 297 41 
SIG Biiivessdecestevesesesatesecetscscsesseptcccsccesescerarestcenrerces 2,865 316 140 236 
BBY ETALES, Mal CONOlICiscacoccccacccsececeseccecesccecuesdececcce 5,136 5,375 8,759 12,422 
GUMS and TeSINS.....cecccceveee 64 65 OF 107 
@ILS RVER CLAD Ginccsccesctsecsascatsccsdcasecscoceseccesnecctescce 4,538 98 1,873 578 
RUDE ANC DIOONCtS ssccoscdcecevscececsesesvccesesucssceescrres 509 359 520 759 
PDODRCCOleceseccucndssnesteveusensecarocerenveccetecesbacsasscrracene 382 90 96 118 
Vegetable products OlhGlisssccccsccocesacccacavscesesesccccase 765 266 700 1,386 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products.......... 16,396 8,125 15, 295 20, 807 


Animals and Animal Products: 
Fish and fishery products......cccccscecccsscsces 93 43 55 45 
HULSIANG DIOGUCUS ccsctoacceceuartecanecesseceuecesenccosesceseee 1,136 698 438 536 
Hid esiandiskinslaWavesseosacesscsesesscesocescesscvacaeacccnns 69 0 0 5 
Leather, unmanufactured .........00. 1,453 2,288 3, 086 SykD2 
Eeather smManiutAacwuret apescancsecccerseccescesschoacesenseaieals 559 1,740 1,765 1,347 
Animal oils, fats, greaSe€S ANd WAX.....ccccccscsesescccecees 165 155 3,074 368 
Animals and animal products, other......... 1,165 711 1, 046 748 


Totals, Animals and Animal Products ......cccccccsseees 4,646 5,635 9,464 6, 201 


Fibres, Textiles and Products: 
Cotton, rawrand lintenswccccecccecassrecesavececcticcswscescesocss alll 10 0 0 
COLTON DrOdUCtSsedececcascddeevcsenccveccsccsesceccsascesccssecces 9,330 15,761 28, 827 20,719 
Flax, hemp, jute and products......sccccccccccccsccvcsccccsece 3,673 9,225 6,078 4,239 
SUKTand products ccvecsedcrsedeccersscesesseroucesecsraccevevsssse 439 528 412 434 
Wool, raw and unmanufactured ......sceccovee 5,585 8,600 23, 822 17,667 
WOO] DTODUCESccsscuececesecacvarccsaroccccrsscstesvavescesusevoss 14,412 37,320 58,564 52, 135 
ATID Clalisilicand! WlOdUCtSscsceccereseesescccodacsenescctesaes 1,870 11,534 16,514 12, 986 
Fibres and textile products, other... 4,755 8,257 al ily 11,048 


Totals, Fibres, Textiles and Products ........ccscsscees 40,095 91, 236 146, 392 119, 228 


Wood, Wood Products and Paper: 
Wood, unmanufactured.... 18 14 7 2 
WOO, MANULACCUTE,.....ccccoseesccccccncoscscccccoosverccescses 260 414 245 351 
POVer varcssuccasscacadesceccranvasevesccvssatesaccecareasceseveessec 1,140 926 953 943 
Books and printed matter......sccsseses 2,158 1,188 1,829 1,805 


Ceccescesscsces 


Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper .....ccccccceses 3,576 2,542 3,034 3,101 


Iron and its Products: 
Iron ore... 


secceees seecerereecesoreccccscasccscesoess 42 1 0 1 


SCLOD vcvcccvecesecedecesecevelcvseverscsccscetesecscesscceeseecessres 1 141 1 0 
Castings and forgingSssc...sccccvsccsscssevccccescesccccsccccsse 595 1,041 1,916 Pap Gal 3 
Rolling-mill products........ Gavsestavacesy 9,037 868 1,655 E 5,247 
Pipes, tubes and fittings.........00. eoetessenesess 553 382 1,622 2,411 
WiretGnd Chain ccsccccecccoscsscctsernce eae) PaLer 742 634 825 
Farm implements and machineTry,......cccccccsccsceccscsccces 683 272 2,106 3,604 
Hardware and Cutlery.....cccccccccsccescccscccccscccccccsocccres 763 1,794 1,746 1,793 
Household Machinery....cccccccccsscccsees 631 1,614 1,446 2,518 
Mining and metallurgical MACHINETY ......ecccccccvessvcccees 523 186 214 237 
Business and printing MAChHINETY.......ccccccccrccccceceveeee 291 654 1,243 1172 
Other non-farm machinery ........... 2,139 Wpeoe 8, 647 8,793 


1, Less than $500. 
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18. — Imports from the United Kingdom, by Groups and Commodities — Conc. 


Group and Commodity 


1938 


Iron and its Products — Conc.: 


OGL snetarcesestccctseseneasenesnctaccvsecetterscerrocrecersoaceseses 


Automobiles, freight and paSSeENZel.....cccccccccersecccceese 
Automobile Parts... .cccccsccccssccvccecse 
Other vehicles; Chiefly Of IvON cccccccosocccccscecccecscccscoes 
BPINCSiallG MOLEC! Soecacccsssacceresconsscvseessnces scccsecsssees 
Cooking and heating apparatus.... seve 
ATOM DIOGU CES, OLUCH vececrecscaccescccceescsessvececescsuccceprocoe 


Totals, Iron and its Products......cccccsccsccsccssesossoccs 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products: 


Aluminum and products,..... . 
IBFaSS, CODDEN, ANG PIOGUCUS sccccescccecccosecccsssceeseccsseee 


Precious metals, except Zold.....ccccoccoccsecccccccsccescoces 
STOCK SHANG hWACCHCS.pcanceacescseeseccscosvosrsccrtscacccnascses 
Electrcalvanpanatusy N.OsDelsccescessccscescercessescscsccocess 
Non-ferrous metal products, Other ......cecscccccccescecvecece 


Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals and Products............008 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products : 


Clay, ANG! PYOGUCESicsecccsccsccccscacsacovevecsccescescscocensssess 
Cae eestescstsctccteceststercececsccssescescccvsctvceconsacevescesesies 
Coal Products. <.ccsccescs 
GlASS and ZlASSWATEC.....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccovcccccsece 
Petroleum Products, .0.D. .occcccccccccccccccccccccccccccscces 


Non-metallic mineral products, Other ......ccsccccssesereceee 


Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.......-..0« 


Chemicals and Allied Products: 


ACIS ....cceseccereseccescescces 


CeMULOSEPTOGUCES ..cacccccvcccsencccccscccsoscocvccccoscnvencscsee 
Drugs ANd MCdICINES...ccccccccsscccccccccscccsccccesecesccscoces 
Dyeing and tanning materials........cccccccccescccccsscscesees 
P'ertiliZers....ccccccvccccsscccceses 
Paints and varniSheS......scccccsccccccveccccsccvecccvssseeccess 


Inorganic Chemicals, N.0.P. ..cccccccccccecccceccccesesccscocces 
Synthetic resins and products... 
Chemical products, Other....cccseccccccecccsseccesccsccccsccces 


Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products.........cesscsees 


Miscellaneous Commodities: 


TOYS And SPorting ZOOdS......cccceccccerccercescssssccccsccoses 
Refrigerators and Darts,....ccscccccesccescceccscccrccscccsecsecs 


MuSical instruments.,.......ccccccccccccscees Gessesacs 
Scientific and educational equipMenNt........ceccsessesereres 
Aircraft and parts, except CNZINES.....ccceccessceseocseccers 
WOrkS Of AFt ...cccsccccccccsccccvceccccvccsccscccsssscsscscsececeees 
Canadian tourists’ purchaSeS......seccccceccrcesccserscceveces 
Parcels Of Small ValUC.....scccsscccccccceccccscvscccccccsscoses 


Wax, mineral and vegetable......cccccccccsessccesccsccsecese 
Miscellaneous consumer goods... aebasan 
Miscellaneous, OtheP.....ccccccssceccessccscccsevessccesssorsccos 
Canadian goods returned,....cscccccscccccscersssssscessccsesccs 
Non-commercial articleS ......ssccccscccsccesesscccees 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities ..........esssseseeree 


Grand Totals, Imports from United Kingdom...........+ 


388 
386 
145 
369 
1,672 
71 
1,691 


21, G46 


$’000 $’000 


1947 


1948 


726 
2,046 
139 
1aial7 
5,675 
223 
2,047 


27,514 


591 
1,154 
3 
8,311 
299 
3,750 
2,028 


16, 136 


1,986 
3,163 

839 
5,131 


15,171 


189, 378 


I 


1,437 
9,566 

842 
5, 954 


23, 169 


299, 502 


87 


1949 


1, 063 
33,585 
1,485 
2,750 
9,860 

357 
2, 936 


31,510 


1,346 
697 
159 
11,392 
185 
5,817 

1,774 


21,370 


13,571 
4, 004 

346 
5, 644 

11 
1,554 
1,509 


26, 639 


2, 030 
5, 087 
511 
4,892 
20, 145 
307, 450 


88 
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19. — Domestic Exports to Other Principa] Countries by Main Commodities 


Country and Commodity 


Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in 1949 


1938 1947 


Union of South Africa: 


Railway cars and! COACHES <ccccoccesccssoccssoccostscesacecsee 


WhO8tsresssccacessetsccccescceccccccenscoseteresccctcccceracsendsecs 27 


Automobiles, trucks and parts..... 


$’000 $’000 


Planks*and DOGS eccuccassarsdeccascccveccccceccnceucccsersnans 513 9,696 
NOWADrint DADOLescccsvucsvccctecesteceserecocestsseccesseceseees 904 3,175 
Frarm ImpleMeNts ..cccccccooscccsssesscccccsvesccssccsccescccsces 874 2,345 
TINSS!) Cll. cccccceccccccccsosscccvessecsocccccssceceseessusseoees 0 0 
Ra@llway rails. ..ccccccccccsccccccecscccccsccsccccsccccscccccscocs 1,779 0 
FiertlliZers .ccccccccessccseccsccccsacsccccccsccssccesoccscsoncccces 19 1,074 
MG CHINGLYiccessscccnseucebesccsteavesvecccvessaveceuccuncesctcneres! 273 1 Sis 


Wrapping Paper..eescccccccececs 


Leather, patent &nd UDDET.....ccccccccccccccccccescccsocccsecs 13 1,405 
COttON LabriCS....ccccccsccccsscccccccssscccsccccccssecsscoscccees 4 304 


SHIDS sccstccecccssvcassscces 


CODDET cocccsceccccccccesccsccscvcesccccecececsccccscscosenecccsoooes 2 133 


HECLEIC/ADDATALUS cecesssescesctaceveonenscercceececccesecesceos 681 2,833 


Veneers and plywoods ....00. 


APGT DOA vesccevsecdtatnssuccerceareesucccecterecucsceeseesacsee 204 ey 


Totals, Union of South Africa....cccccccsccsccesccvccccces 15, 547 66, 674 


india (includes Pakistan prior to 1948): 


WIOCOMOLLV OS seseccevercctcuccsseecceceesenacceeacssercreseedercese 0 0 
Wheatacccsccccossces aconaconuenee 9 
RALIWE: Var AllS ve vececsteacesssscenecsaccscccecrcccertcccscrseccaces 0 0 


Automobiles, trucks and parts..... 


CODDEL cceccscccvcccvcccceveccecseseseccsveccccccecccccovecoccoscces 


soeceeees 1,485 8, 083 


ING WE DIANGLDAUCN cansssducensesecescon cuss sesecscnsenaceesuacsaces 31 1,424 


Aluminum... 


ShiDSlecscecenuscstcsascdetssaccececcseucessacostsersavacccsseretces 0 0 


Railway Cars And COACHES ccccccecsscecacssccrceseecesssseedes 0 6 


WertiliZers cccccssccccscosccctoves 


ZANC cecccscccsccccccvccccccscccccccsecesceccccoccsccscccscscccoccsce 48 92 


Pur Cray ANd PAIUS ccccccccccacascesscecscecesseccececssersceveces 0 129 


Totals, India ...cccccccccsscsccecccceccesevercccecccecscccecces 2, 863 42,947 


Belgium and Luxembourg: 


WHORU. .cccsccsccncaccacescoeseccecaucesdcccectacecccenadusencccacees 5, 698 19, 680 
FIAX/ BOO sccsccuscsccucdcccvccccevenclcasaccscsucccuscvosstecesets 0 288 


Li@adcccccccccccccses 


Or lOYecccsecsconceveceacedecsecccesetccsceesesuccarestetevaceccees 80 25 


Fish, Canned OF preserved .....cccccccccccccscccccccccescooece 67 3,052 


ORtS ..rcocccrsccrccreccesccscescrccecsscveccsscescsccscccsesecsooees 36 1,442 


AlUMINUM,...crccccrecccccccccscccccccccccscscccccccccccccoccoesces 49 1,516 


RYC cccccccccccccccccevsccvscccvecccccccsccsccocoeccccccs 


AS DOSCOS cco ccoonccoccccsncuscceceuvccccsesscoscossccssesdbestecees 693 629 


Milk (IDFOCESSG@ Ucccacaccccessoacadcescansccctescnctecesnesdccsesar 62 54 


WHOAt flOUl scevecnctsavescesctncccescaveceesteccetetessrelsencoess 3 1,074 
MEALS. cc cccccccccccscccocacsccctcccsccocescscncsesccccosecocceccss 0 4,368 
Bars, lON/OY SLCC ccssceavcdvecacecucstavevssesucrscursecsessses 0 598 


Totals, Belgium and LUXeMbourg ...occcccccsescecssoesee 9,555 52, 749 


1949 


$’000 


19,361 
17, 673 
8,358 
5,209 
4, 895 


2,497 
1,830 
1, 738 
1,399 
1,076 


1,050 
780 
679 
650 
624 


619 
594 
619 


77, 713 


27,125 
22,960 
3, 793 
2, 754 
2,509 
1,926 


1,656 
1,400 
1,395 
1,060 
571 
498 


72,551 


19, 615 
17,193 
3,822 
3,621 
2,410 


2,118 
1, 800 
1,117 
1,019 

950 


832 
739 
677 
657 


56,525 
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19. Domestic Exports to Other Principal Countries by Main Commodities — Cont. 


Country and Commodity 
France: 
[Sf0i boys seaccecconcoce a esuasanaa seater Seescesce's Ricbeneckawsnsesee since s 0 8,424 59,023 12,656 
COppericcss.< Rescee ode csveeesereestsensce eeeeenees Retadecassbr sacs 1,500 4,833 5,971 3,306 
FParMm AMPLE MENUS cescscsccsiveessseseccee eciccuatnesicerscclsislasctisies S's) 1,592 1,810 3,160 
Rubber, Crude .t.c..ecceeseseee RuaGeacetuclstcccsccessseses Bevesssse 0 3,914 1,298 2,994 
0 1,309 2,477 1, 738 
Machinery........... sewceseessweasas Santi seacauocwenseese sess cwess es 0 1, 241 1,609 ilk PAs} 
IASDESLOScsccaccersessacdasascrsscns ipniccess sae ceeees AACRDR CEASE 604 1,294 1,631 1,692 
C 286 4,641 2,455 1,534 
WOOOUDULD certs sss <assasccerceensn 127 1,418 643 1,003 
Binder twine.......... pate apacctias svesewslesioecssacssce ease saNess. 0 0 0 935 
Aluminum ............. Bene seiscineenses se sivessas seas Reaiiteeetees 0 3,641 Taal 728 
Ship materials <oc..-.wescoscessess Sus reencsecersseees Seusnaaie nea 0 632 1,905 626 
Totals, France ..................- Srcnccsatscer scendeacesevassee 9,152 81,058 92, 963 36, 004 
Australia : 
Automobiles, trucks and Parts.........cesssecsceeereeseceeeers 8, 803 14,77 15,428 10,543 
Planks and boards.......... eececanudsescnicaseaccenseceerse sacs 1,679 7,922 3,950 6,069 
Newsprint papet........ wapasdecessadyecisle aeaeeMasticasvevereseas ale 7,612 13, 986 4,349 5,187 
Machinery....... coscococbrengy cocbhoocsnoaa Reenecoae 1,629 1,273 1,259 2, 385 
PAUUIMINUM sesecescs ceciceccssteesccescnseeses teccesctesavecccsssesere 91 sa le i 1,678 2, 235 
Cotton fabrics....... ciaeaasteateemeeaes peseaieee SocOeE Oa peveecewses 178 2, 768 2,336 2,050 
Asbestos..........+ toons 453 519 731 699 
Electric apparatus,.........s.seee- Sacre cotcciiseecivatecacceescsees 31 134 711 601 
IADIASIVGS..ccsecesneesse= SeH8OS acensenasees eacceesaeseescecarssasss 63 175 814 597 
Synthetic resins..........-..+. eoesea 0 634 276 510 
WOO pulp 2.- ce. c-. scence acc CAREERS Cdeeeces Descent SCCCOELGEOIOS 18 1,496 1,066 478 
Pill Siccsccsstcstednecesecehecssscsesces soccwaceste Rene aeat secesuesess 391 294 364 462 
Totals, Australia ..................- Dansascucsaseeseeeacasscses 32, 982 60, 294 38, 257 35, 363 
Switzerland : 
Wheat....... SRseerss) Saseonesescere osecses wesececcosesss Sectecisearccs 90 763 3,575 19,987 
Aluminum...... soeseaeed pinecates cer Speraseses eeasaesl aeeesse sis =o 21 3,001 1,093 2, 265 
Flaxseed.......... aceeseettscsteeesse peroraered 0 11 368 1,476 
WOPPET cece ccaase Eivesaa cin crcsuecccseceses 300 1,646 3,480 1,406 
Wheat flour....... pee tbacdstccteereccrecsosesascassaeree 5a 0 420 635 919 
Automobiles, trucks and parts..... 0 2 138 673 
Drugs and chemicals...........- Socnescric aennsbassasesss moments 13 464 669 5386 
Oils, vegetable .............+. sgecndod eeaeeccasieetse SNLGOCOS ore 0 y) 555 403 
Machinery ....... eutcuscsassrscersese casos. oreossesbas eoeuseaeh 1 378 644 356 
Rubber manufactures ....... Bresees ecesessssscntnsseusses ase Sees 93 492 731 316 
Bars), TON sc...-cs0~ Pencrapmavecnasenvecss<s0 Gace caspenessess Eee 0 622 350 296 
PULLING cecccdcsvece cosccsectenssctwecasccosccesccsecscchocseosccscsesre 0 96 215 230 
Totals, Switzerland. ............-cscecseeececseccsccerseseres 136 14, 196 19, 389 32, 281 
Venezuela : 
Ships ........ 0 30 9 8, 790 
Wheat flour.........sesecsecesescercnscensccccsecerseceecees 82 3,711 3,873 4, 788 
MACHINETY .......cerceceeecerccscescereccsccsereeeseneees , 6 936 2,055 1, 800 
Rubber manufactures ......... Secsee! Saaeaesn soesene peabeeeanses pa 439 687 1,066 1,309 
Aluminum........ Soncos Beuhcpeostacesceosscssscessess Pecesess ces 26 387 645 1,161 
IME RUS rence snes aeees) Son eone oeesscccosecensse os Ss 185 1,024 1, 097 
Electric apparatus........... aceescen Peer a atccsencasesadevesswes 20 600 880 937 
Newsprint paper.......... PORE OC CEROGONEC COCO EE Beeesies 90 368 669 845 
Automobiles, trucks and parts.... 2 550° 713 807 
Refrigerators, electric............ RGOORRSCECCO Eaeceeueceerns S25 - 4 181 625 
Potatoes........sssecceeeeee eeeseneeaees SONCECRO Seuoesceseasstes ese 25 430 205 512 
Pipe and tubing, iron..........ccescceceserereseeecccesecsesess if 3 15 335 481 


Totals, Venezuela .............2e.ee0+ Res tecceuteceeccssccce 1, 26 12,989 16, 935 27, 689 
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19, — Domestic Exports to Gther Principal Countries by Main Commodities — Cont. 


Country and Commodity 1938 1947 1948 1949 


$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 


Germany : 
OUIS) VELCLADLCcacscateccecascscccccesveccacvoccoscdssrecesssnass 0 0 590 5,147 
WOOGLDU) Diccasvecccesecetevbt cssccdacevescceacestccecercuccsesvsues 33 0 800 5,095 
HideS and SKINS .ccccccvccccvcccvccccccscccccccccccccccccsccecece 131 0 142 1, 784 
0 LO 1,047 1,588 
IOVEr SCCUveccocsnccecdoescaviccsesceceseuceccecocscnwene 98 120 30 1,069 
Wheat... ccccccccsccscccccorcccscccccscccccccccccccccccccscscocccccce 2,665 1,758 0 1,057 


Wheat flOUT.ccccccccoccccccccscccrccccsccccavcccccccvscsccccccocces 


Rubber manufacturLes cecccccccscccccccsccccee ereeueeegpesesecene 10 10 130 1,015 
NEWSDTint Paper ...ecccceee sees 0 2 5 827 
ALUMINUM Gracecscsuccnsussausececcvcsscccccessccanetesecovsscaasane 1,688 581 2,627 157 
Olli Sani Mlalleseccusudeaseuccceuvseucuseencneadeccecrcesancsssesnes 297 0 0 652 
Feerro-alloyS ..cseecees rn 58 114 808 589 
Whiskey.....c.00- saueussuscsuecessestrenctcnrsdeccrstvaseneyenesssee 8 1 292 570 


"TOtAIS) GEMMANY scccoceccanctesucascccesestcsaeccatescnchubsee 18, 261 6, 690 13, 214 23,451 


Norway : 
INICKC apeyascesessepssc-adeessaraeehetsssianscatsrasgercnssnsncaesne 2,758 4, 785 4,239 8,673 
GopveNwesscsase Nccdenenauetanancanevsesaeacerscactscssesecsscesme 639 1, 766 meaty 2,600 
WHEAL wonisecsanssachuacastsansancansassaesccccaaacs nanaascwonaeeet 2,080 519 2,229 2,144 
306 218 701 1,726 
BIAXISCE vescecssvcaterecstecseccescuscenccscnenaseccspesscncesess 0 0 6,570 1,303 
RiVie scasescacncbccsnsscanceateersaeresterercssecerashacensenceccester 134 874 1, 043 816 


4 0 1,287 733 
HL Shesuscascessevanscasdvareescesinapastsescssacsscseccaceacccevacs 0 0 0 625 
DUES ANdiChHCMICH Gi cescssucenacecensraccccvceuceeterceceesiers 0 476 698 559 
MaCHINCKYnecssananacadceseerceesseses 29 306 239 ou 
WoOLinUScecussssecesecssaveesterarcectsacsrsshvenedsererscseasesartees 1 17 133 319 


TOtalS, NOTWAY ...cccccccccccccccccccvceccccsccccccccccccccccs 7, 854 20,320 23,429 21, 736 


Pakistan (Included with India prior to 1948): 
GaritidbOSiisececonesdececdeccrccceucseccecsecseveccvsccrecsscseus - - 2,032 11,345 
Automobiles, trucks And Parts: cccacscsccccveuvceconseecscuce - - 372 3,325 
Guns, rifles and other firearmS.....cscsccccccscesscccsscocces - - 1,479 1,110 
- - 740 630 
RCRA DOS sescesavscecevecusontcnssseresesccesesicececasccesecsscsed = - 27 232 


DUD Sicsrcccuserasesassedetesvessserrescceavesscerececcdcnerdsassss 


- - 177 217 
- - 83 162 
NEWSDFIDisDADEiissscccauseceseucedseccsrsesecesestsasassecceeces - - 259 161 
Aluminum..... sce. - - 210 141 


Rubber manufactures..... 


INIT CIAL Uecdavetersesuncecsececaceetacddersercasetededcacanessacderse 


Totals, PakisStan......-..cscccccecncecscccccosocsovcscesceces - - 7, 175 18, 097 


Brazil : 
MECHINCrYiJecessesectancesccsccheccrscecovescccseceetscberscnevecce 1,437 3,446 4,025 4,018 
AUHIGINUMoweasccesacctectecrvevaccreredseseccascsesectrnscersibesssn 248 1, 789 Braue 2,680 
WICCHIICIADDATALUS cccecetaceceresecctecsiveccecestonceseeteccess 192 1,213 1,299 2,008 
Fish, ‘Salted, dried; DICKICd. cccuscosessucvecavesisvcccessens 59 364 288 1,145 
Newsprint paper.... 1 2,822 3,139 844 
FATMPLMPLEMCNCS ceneeagecannesrssesersevescecoscuvercrrstseccess 45 320 588 7128 


PIPeCVANG UDINE cecdecncccsancasercecesceccsccccedcssacavesesesee 34 44 90 608 
THCAC secscsvsscecessnen 205 1,202 168 507 
Automobiles) trucksiand Parts..,.ccossocecocececcuccecsscces 0 497 92 395 
TASDESUOS\cvcccoccenscuscvasccsccccvenseccondecosccesccccescsesosess 10 456 618 386 
Coalersscesucsrerssres 0 0 0 342 
CODDEN saccacsacnsacseccscsauseccccncuscousctensdcevddsscadeteceestse 84 266 70 339 


Motals; Brazil. .s.cocerscsaccecccscvessecesscvseceacacceassses : 3,522 31, 660 28,601 17, 259 
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19. — Domestic Exports to Other Principal Countries by Main Commodities — Cont. 


Country and Commodity 


Mexico: 
INE WSPMINE PANE cqacpeecsees cree seucdssasecsevecscsdeossssscsaseevs 5 3, 292 
4 0 2,892 
1, 698 1, 637 1,186 
807 762 1,091 
764 1,294 809 
580 i eI0) 612 


MVC Aijccsteaabecesdararee cet mesicesieseebencsesaceseses testes esis cess 


Machinery. addeeWalcld scieWaincadesineedevssseciedtcosecesetene 
RHC EUL CHADD ALALUSs aassmeaasaessidsaaaw esis seca seal seesele antes 
PULLIAM aaa sasaveescccheddccseVedveeedsdecvesdddensesdveciesvsees 
FLAMIN P LONI CNES ss cceete cae ves erin secduavevessescesusslelssocecedes(s 


WHS O Vin tetawens asa cad dcrcarssincesesadessscsessaseverssseceosecss 3 82 681 459 
ILCTTO= ALLOY Sicccsvcscsesseeecwcsssecens Sdeescecccas 12 176 192 443 
SOD DON census ct caebcesececcest ese cocivavicsisvsieeitcielecuin'ssielecciiisiises tsa 572 320 426 
IASDESUGSYaveccdecdeeccuscor tis ucecevevsevilesiosecscecccesteeccdeants 9 426 447 412 
SWINGNGUCITOSING tect sevanecocessecsescusssoscsecsec¢edeiscsaeneces 0 98 548 398 
BVMSreceucnawansscees AygungdgeandackGaconncoos 0 57 381 371 


Totals, MEXICO ......scsscccsrececcscscsesccesssassesesersoeses 2,340 1i, 701 15, 045 15,411 


New Zealand : 
INE WSDIINE PADEF cccscccsccvecsccccccececrccccscccccesecssccceccessia 1,440 2,174 2,508 2,657 
Automobiles, tucks, ANd Parts.........scccocsccscvoscncceves 5, 180 9,850 2,533 2,616 
Planks and boards......sscscssseseee 173 1,439 1,162 1, 023 
MACHINGTYV ressrcsecevetecscnseesassssesnansscsnassc¥auaseosncscessss 628 1,374 549 749 
PIPCRANGUCUDING pasastecssccatsisusecdecsccccessesetecescecscccsess 240 184 235 700 
EAINSCCCLOM evecautssscieasecoveneesorcse 0 456 691 586 


Papel DOM Gsesssccectrsscsccercccdevsescacccetassetssccsscsscosses 259 455 656 563 
ISCIICHADD ALALUSasccessecsreasaesecesceres : 523 2,188 753 505 
FALUN Uiesacceresceesisvessecsseetereesesssesesacvssensesesssssosees 15 340 1,252 504 
HAP AWOL cocoscscecuccdateads esc: soxcssaccecessecccdtsceseseveess 140 296 309 456 
PIAXSCCC sccsccesccsesevecssesee daucecaseutsctseseveredee® 0 0 369 337 
Harm Mmplemenis.scescssedcessssecssesescssessrccecssescesecssese 260 335 229 326 


Totals, New Zealand.......sssceccssscsssssesscsvcssseeseoves 16,371 37, 386 18,375 14, 489 


Cuba: 
WHERE TlOUL., cceccccscnvccccccccccsccccsesscocssestavecccscocececes 35 668 1,019 3, 274 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled. 212 1,014 1, 952 2,665 
INGWRDMDLIDSDER srecessatess cc cscs esecctcccseeeswadegaceesesiccecss 338 1,477 1, 667 2,326 
252 528 (HE 847 
97 529 790 781 
2 230 239 766 


POLALOES....r.0ccccccccrcrccccccrcccrcccccccccocsccnccecesccscoscccccs 


MAI t,.....cecccccccccrscccccscsesccsccscessesscesccere teeeeeee 


Machinery... 


POP e reer eee reece esse nen eesee eee esses ee sOOESOESeOEe® 


Electric apparatus ......ccccccccccssscsscccsscccsvecsccsccsessons 4a 310 368 471 
EANSCCCIOll scesesncccsucanseesensces 0 165 374 
IMITKEDIOCESS ECs cecrravcccecercasedescancrtseneessstosepiacesinvers 0 0 271 312 
Datarederecrtccswasscestecsasersccnsesssateteretudeseeoeseesseseess tle 5 206 298 
Medicinal preparations... 0 274 252 237 
Calcium COMPOUNAS,......ceccccccscccssccccsccccsccesosevscceecs 91 267 260 205 


Totals, Cuba.....sccccsssssccevssssescccnvensensssccesesecesens 1, 186 7,502 16, 987 14,391 


ae eeeoreneseeeeeseeoee 


seco eeeresesrecseone 


Turkey : 
0 0 8,784 


97 1,367 3,121 
268 62 744 
0 227 504 

0 0 366 

0 21 122 


WHERE ..ccccccccscccccvccccccccsccccccscccccvcesconveccescocsosccoocs 
Farm implements. .....ccccccccccscccccccccccscscvccccvscsovecsccors 
Automobiles, trucks and parts... 
Steam CNZINES......crcccccccccccccccccccsccvccesccvevvccvscccevecs 


Pb PFOPS\.ccccccseccccscescsesccnssccscccccccsccccsencccscceesscesss 


Refrigerators, Clectric ......sccssccseccccsscreesesesscsscsecess 


Totals, TuUrkey......cccrcsccersssessscssccesocsssrsersesveovens 1, 916 2, 229 2,011 14,121 


(ai Ke ey Sy aie t=] 
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19. — Domestic Exports to other Principal Countries by Main Commodities — Cont. 


Country and Commodity 1938 
$’000 
Philippine Islands: 
WROAL TOOL cscccvsavccuswersepvccspastncsreas's' cpeswarecuduyaeawaae 641 
IMA CHINGNY: cesccceemecsccuaserereveenuccecttcbs siparsestneenssusds ss 5 
Fier bili terscrrasaestqacesseescenencnsciicoe sie can'asiive eaccogcocoe. oes 182 
145 
18 
0 
Electric apparatuS......... Betnb icone OCOSRDOSE 0 
Farm implements, .wccnocsecsecscsessceveaucs sSeheice uctesoence 0 
WHHLSK-GY ccacecvacces tcesecceeseseccuiesineresp=sucasvesscaaa cence. fe 14 
Totals, Philippine Islands........... Shesseqmnuhesansgeswans 1,465 
China: 
DINGS. ccsscreressssetstaatisessses Rataaconatesusapacceeesesseeaerncnes 0 
Brass MANUACtUFeS......cc.cecssccoersee elves Seaur te everwise ce 6 
Berti liZersicicsapesecstensee seavecteccueeentsassieeeepes Cocencee donee 33 
IC BriTid GOS ecosscescccrsercecersietecescess OTe Rasenteees 0 
WHORE Moscersiccwswapevgeticauss ese AbnCoSsoccosadercoonte nce ncoonconn 0 
Structural steel....., syeiekevedcsepenparvesvabsssaasvaarseraronte ne 0 
Wheat flour.... 247 
GUNS) Tifless.cosccese 0 
Printed matter... .cesssscsssss peseee Soeseusietnesseusepeespoassestes 4 
ZANCrenees rrasgseeess eqnaswions 716 
NEWSDrint DADET.... peperescyccccccseyes eoncecads 0 
Totals, China............... AS eevee anepeers Neetece Sons 2, 885 
Netherlands: 
Hides ANGISKING: -cescreserevessse cree Rpasnanconncas necniacen ctinan 6 
COpD Er iwessenscnrs<seesee peeepecervnees seeesecccnccevesceescessecss 2,144 
ALUMINUM cecccseerestess Mecneraesees Wacsvvecsy orveveswevbessexcea ve F 9 
TiCad nccss process sereey sesdeessvepensseepeosousuevevss peeps! anaes 12 
Ollsvegetabl@icpssceccarctacecsresscueveespsseceeeescapereasensss 0 
Rubber manufactures..... 299 
Bars; JTOlss.cccccousenpaseses Sdnced SR ET eae veeee wie Aes, 0 
Cartridg eSiiarcccncscuapererehtenrernsy seston <saesnecesessrerssosess 5 0 
Flax seed.......... annccne epeer sinners Snpneoneoree Sapqnadnaapescecaso 0 
Planks and) DOAIGSresrscaccusercctvegstececssspaywarssuuscvesens 120 
EAlntSisvccysspenccercsccsasenepeceerecerercsrersre scares arom wieee 9 
Automobiles, trucks And DaTtScccrsecrsscdcestascccarsstecvecss 1 
Totals, Netherlands...........cseccssscescecrrreecseeees eoeees 10, 267 
(Panama: 
BhIDSJccescsecrscreesevrsers Seabee siescppetessewsyisereniyaecence sosees 0 
CWheAEt TOUT. crycseccsstccedsucenctaNeenessassauupereresssapescsent's 17 
Newsprint paper...... panes RB CORCRSONO ICOLIRACR CSC crIRCOOOe EE OoS 38 
Planks’ and! boards... cccccscecsssvsresesepess 41 
Bish, dried, Salted wpickled..-cccsspeeecussesseetsereoveccess D 21 
HiCrulUiZers, cccsesessygessevessessssterspescrass Ach Spore 6 
CODD OM cessceconcssesseessiencersneseaseos sass epercanane suevecerses™ 4 
WhISK CY¥Srrrcrsescrereresncesriecscccerettrersrtrcrtarseerancsecness 15 
Totals; Panama ..ccccccssevcovscesssrrerscvesvsrvesnccoreswedrs 304 


1947 


$'000 


1948 


$'000 


1949 
$000 
4,191 9,476 
792 1,351 
1,510 1,213 
672 540 
1,108 315 
0 206 
93 175 
49 154 
142 109 
9,810 13, 983 
5, 486 2, 349 
688 2,156 
1,229 1,684 
243 1,668 
0 1, 358 
2, 892 1, 329 
7105 678 
193 397 
913 368 
25 270 
2,604 205 
29,128 13,801 
421 2,461 
2,540 2, 369 
3,532 1,688 
157 1,117 
2,144 660 
4,245 624 
1,176 560 
250 509 
0 366 
945 291 
531 284 
590 219 
43, 684 13, 759 
1, 795 11,224 
182 447 
328 277 
43 229 
144 191 
189 162 
16 115 
123 100 
4, 123 13, 632 


Palestine : 
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19.— Domestic Exports to Other Principal Countries by Main Commodities — Conc. 


Country and Commodity 


WINES Uiecceepabierosaraasrticsreceocsaccsemecesccsscsene seusessccveeese 0 
Donations and gifts............ seas Avewessincecessscle Soe ske dees 0 
0 
PIANK SVAN DORTUS ceatetessceesccsnecsaceccicsescetcsces'cecen'ses 0 
Farm implements...............- Seeassccaedeseseessacetenceesers. : 1 
Milk, processed 2 
RP ALeUL CSmrene eneca te tevelacseees vescescecnessccsetasberccscenseeo 0 
MACRINCI Yc. ccrscsenccncsessrctrsecess:scnessasessccess noactods sees 0 
Fish, canned. 6 
Tul Casnisiessensencaenes Soaeae wees 0 
DBOWLCT Se CLE CUSscresrccssschecessacikasstseccsasesss Raenonsossesaee 0 
Totals, Palestime...........sccccccccccccccccccscescsccescccccs 164 
Italy : 
WOR Deccect cosscecteewceseesesecseeceses Unanewvedesioesiovissiesereees 299 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled... 0 
Aluminum. .............0+ eteereckasicesencascdneessariessiccslenacesies 0 
FU DOU CEU Gs mas iscctansecesisses cess cavsedeniossicniscitclanescsws cies 0 
ISH, Canned’. ......-sesspss See aaseuuensiasaebos seekeenes ans ones a 1 
SLD Sieveccakens ceucserecesee sds cousswasctucesscsccnvacsacdersesccsons 40 
Flaxseed...... 0 
PUGOSIONG SKING.cccsescscssasssnosices See Se eee 0 
MITES DROCESSOG paceacsecckcessseccrecsersasssssccseesicn Seerasie sean 0 
Osa VeSClADICr cccccteccederccemensce= acbasuvsechoseesdscueesese 0 
Synthetic resins............... cecaaneans . 0 
AUS ell Olli ce eccecevctubccccencsvasieevecucsaseesecvccesescnsicess sees 0 
Totals, Italy ...........cccececcccscccccrccccccscccecccencceceees 1,745 
Trinidad and Tobago: 
WHEEL TLOUR renccccsecererteresseecesccssetesccccscecse esoconaanuecee 938 
Milk, processed...... pasate se aeaein me 14 
Fish, dried, salted, pickled............sccccceccecsrcsecccccees 271 
DMGRGS conduc waccuvassendecctocsuesuoedscpeosescesssccdesessevesesecens 66 
TLODACCOtescesces ce Bee ees eea tee an sete ven cuseresadesvoanesncceseus sees 4 
Planks and boards.......... aE teenoncee Rccanuseasaesdeseen paacaven 204 
0 
91 
7 
24 
713 
Automobiles, trucks and parts..........-..e+e+++ neece seas cess 511 
Totals, Trinidad and Tobago.......... sseniecaesbeeesees see 3,714 
0 
0 
Lamps and lanterns ............--++++ aepronceeeeeen: Seer access 0 
Farm implements..... Dn cctrsctcostecse MaeresecsScaseee= Receesses 0 
17 


Totals, Iran........... Oe: eee eee pereeer ape seeces seine 80 


180 


93 

1949 

$’000 
176 5,277 
1,767 2,716 
382 1,077 
314 613 
274 556 
423 539 
188 215 
37 159 
435 145 
0 126 
3 113 
5, 036 12,709 
8,649 3,707 
776 1,341 
1,735 985 
145 616 
1,448 581 
0 550 
573 469 
98 433 
842 388 
382 336 
211 305 
319 264 
32,379 12, 567 
6,891 4,841 
2,224 1,384 
598 788 
792 596 
468 431 
317 344 
227 320 
360 310 
0 187 
136 168 
168 167 
213 164 
17,105 12,325 
0 11,077 
84 208 
111 126 
49 94 
45 89 
684 11, 987 
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20. — Imports from Other Principal Countries by Main Commodities 


Note :— Countries arranged in order of importance in 1949 


Country and Commodity 1938 1947 1948 1949 


~~; - 


$000 $’000 $’000 $’000 


Venezuela: 
Petroleum, Crude ....ccccccees Scasaodewsssacentseaweucueenaneneuna 1,455 46,499 94,195 90,933 
Coffee, Parry WEEPEPEES Et PEPER PPE Peer atcerr ror care iets 10 127 460 706 
GOCOA DCAUSsscsvccecusstaecnsvcccnenisecsescecseccsesteaccuveedere 4 0 53 31 


Totals; VeNeZUClacccscccccsscesesscveceacaccascnescesaceceses 1,469 46, 688 94, 758 91,697 


Aus tralia : 
WOO] TEWesccccccessedesecescedacescccsseseccseeseereacasccescecssce 1,186 7, 749 12,456 8, 964 
SUBAY; TAWeesccccccsescasvecsecesesscsceesescesceseseeteesscusoccsse 1,666 0 0 8,487 
Gl SINS recsecsseseecesecescscadvsccesccetesssneceuccecreeescss ees 2, 603 2,062 4,149 3,198 
riiSy) CAN CC cccvescestssnecusccsacescseccascetsasdsicceccncesres 293 40 1,990 2,520 


WOT SLC ONODSpacevcacereeceateccececreascsccccecasnsecseceadtosceres 920 756 1,346 897 
CUITENUS wovsccnccccsosseesccnescacdeuscensctetcudsnenseccsacseetesas 546 194 728 478 
WinGSvecsccucesereuesstevcessccvesrerreseuccercarwencroeccaccensceoes 104 281 296 369 
SAUSA TE CASINZSsacseacevscasuveseacaccevacsteccccsacsresecccscers 102 243 220 342 


WOPrStedS! and (SCreOSiecsssccvercccccscescersbecuasccrccsnesccsess 12 178 224 339 
PInCapPlejiCC.scoccntcuncevucceccesssceccncesersceseocessecscees 10 0 418 323 
UNS UNOLC SSC Olnscceccteccesessessccceetscaceeccecesduccavcesecce 0 305 748 160 
SCA ETON cerececsevecstecctsvccsacsussrctecsusertentestcessvesescise 0 76 23 144 


Totals, AuStralia.....ccccccccscccccsscccccccccccosecccccccoccs 9,044 14, 222 27, 415 27,429 


India: 
eecesussveasenesanns’s 2,946 21,512 16,648 10, 962 
TTC. coccencccsccseccacccsccccscvcoucccvesccosovcceccecseccescoscocses 3,895 8, 239 6,972 8,905 
INUUSisccccesseavecsuaeessyeussresertesassesareserseccuncressaseencsses 350 1,256 2,394 1,586 
Carpets land iTUeSiascscsacstessesccsececcsccersivcwseresscuncessne 246 3,340 WR Py ( 1,292 


DLCES cocusconccaccescecesusesercssncccescrsarseccsncveccosecductadte 9 397 405 676 
GUNNS sasscssaucccssceers scnecststsccesscessasencecccureetgscesesccete 41 774 582 516 
Manganese OXide ....ceecees 0 341 0 412 
WOO) iraWescccrsscnsecsrsuactevarcersscrscsvercecdarescersssccavece 28 444 417 260 


Ides AnduSkiNSicssesecausescccarsecceseccessessscstervctcsacver? 4 260 256 259 
22 307 148 183 
Leather, unmanufactured ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccessccces 28 756 144 14] 
GCOULON TAW cccecccescocstcccvercecrssccosescoesscesceteescetcurcees 50 308 234 125 


Totals, India .......ccccccccccvoccccccccesccccccccscccscoccscoes 8,181 42, 250 33, 400 26, 233 


Mexico: 
Cotton, raw and unmanufactured,.....ccccccccscccccsscesecece 4 9,719 19,966 15,751 
TOMALOCS  freSlicsessacacerscsccecsse 349 2,594 118 2,900 
Sisal, istle, and tampico, fibres...c-.coceccoscecsccceccocesss 88 2,145 4,190 1,963 
IBTUIUS ccccecsscceecseacsecaecccetevesetsaceesecsrcseccsecceutedsdccune 3 60 1,155 1,193 


INUCS pcueccvadesecesasadecccereseuctvesuccsecesssaccctsusorceutatecncT 16 263 117 1,287 
COLON IMD CS scsvasceneatabasesscssuceevacscnacestgercerassaceses's 0 14 49 172 
Wofled, RTCON scccssccnadeetisoacecosccocesaccecnccoesvesvececceess 18 181 524 652 
Silver; unmanufactured,..cccsccocensvcesccceccussoncenveccescess 0 0 0 289 


MOtals; MEXICO. sescccececccnccuscsesavedscccsseccceccescvcrece 576 16, 980 27, 258 25,494 


British Guiana: 
BSUGAL, TAW. cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccvescccccsscsccsedocccceccere 5,364 6, 663 7,955 12, 833 
BRAUXICE,| OFC .0..ccccccsccccovcccccosscusscvccvcscsecesccesonscsncs 1,471 5,392 7,071 8,961 
RUM. .occcccccccvccccccvccvccvccscccccccccetocesevccccsccecooecccocccs 67 237 265 387 


Totals, British Guiana.........cccccccscscsssccscsreccscesers 7,113 12, 358 15, 380 22, 355 
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20. — Imports from other Principal Countries by Main Commodities — Cont. 


Country and Commodity 


OD 


Brazil: 
GOOCH EreClitayecersrererecetesaresscsessrseseoes aeaae 
COCOA we ccerseresecessseererses 


sy VERELEDLEL. nerereeeresbreraseess poSeracaconon Soong sagsnned 
Wax, vegetable and mineral ¢.. 5... .cccocescsesspesbssreresspese 


Ore MIO nahersscserartas wer vucbessp cewbscesersseenscesssaseersneer® 


BUILUS scoanchdansoondcotin ina atherccncnndoa ans adbanea adeusunsndon SOK 
IBPET ICANT rcsuisccctgesetistsrse essere ceeversestsecseysusiins sss 


SIT COMO erswisusnasnten teins taceepece ene tceresse ser siss sss bceis 


Sisal, istle, and tampico fibres 


DLE Slewaneeererrceserarisccesevernppesrsbcsscneseosyrscersy ss Ras opines 


OLLIS EN AZAN ccsseecsessccecessveesereerss Peer eaaasrents aeney 


Belgium and Luxembourg: 
OLN ge Mil! ProductSiecssvrsessecpscesoetasessecoss CACDHONSEEBS 
Cotton fabrics ©. se<ccsesss« Seecererrotecasgewtcsettessispeeses ae sss 
Diamonds, unset.........06- Feasesseses SoStrercroserreres eee <0 


GlaSSieccresracsesers SORT ONCNRGaTeascesey por esr sores ESR RAShahPhse Dee 


Carpets ANd FUSS. ....-cecsepesecosees RaRee ao 
WOOMPADILCS ncircasesctsesesesssssssesccsesy ss poseatpespspessyennren 


WOOMYAINStan sc essccstgrrenccasapevcessesses nr sreess.s oearery ior Rees 


BtonGrecctasstonsescesttpcrpcassvcsssssences Sey seesee 


PUL Scssaersvesspecsereeoperascsesssseconcessreerasseesps atrersss esses’ 
Ethylene G1ycOl].......cssescsesees Raeeaeeesanericeererees Sear 
Guns, rifles and firearms......... OoonsoaccbASHO TINE Spanoaan ; 


Totals, Belgium and LuxeMbourg.,,.......sseeeeseerereees 


Jamaica: 


COCOR DEANS i iccpencesiomigensvoscseccoorseyes Saspueoperppsegy ese ae 
EUV depos paceersestee te cerenasascenssrescssasan snccnpueaney conenaasoce 


OMaLOCS, ITCSNicccpesssysectsipecressrsssccos 


Totals, JaAMaica. .........cccccscccscsevcvevevcvercccsscesapens 


British Malaya: 
RUBDEL Crd. cc scscsevsesseessess yeescree 


TGUaeapRpenressenestersaeeed) ae cerus Tispoewasy wars doccopnnedon Seats 
BSCrapidTON.cescscresysrgeeresepsscecceessesiowepsisneenisres SanAGOoE: ote 
ODIUCESospepesesespsecerceaveseansse 


Pee cereenescerenees seeeee 


Totals, British Malaya......... secgostatecncnsbwese sory eeroee 


Trinidad and Tobago: 
BUGAT TA WG. ss ecevcverasterersarsrescesseses chispoanend Miettessceeset 
ietroleumiy.sccorssesocurtsesptssees Sueepcseesscessetareesyarsenene 


Totals, Trinidad and Tobago............. Sea eaisetssabeyy 


France: 
PIOTtiliZOrs.c cy secevcascevsocccsorcsegssicopenesss 
Lace and embroideries... 
Beverages, distilled.....,..sccccccrssorerverpeccrsevccvesepevens 
WOO] YAINS....ccsessccovrcevesescsccyepevcvececsososeseseserooenenes 
Books and printed matter .........serrecsesserevevessesporrveres 
WOO] fAbrics......cccccccsrsevsvoverprrscvonvvsvesesvsespversccsenes 


467 
171 
571 

99 
275 
103 


13, 888 


12,193 
2,992 
1,659 
1,579 

933 


493 
396 
285 
221 
208 


21, 163 


3, 688 
2,857 
2,440 
1,559 


1,466 
1,395 
697 
512 


485 
305 
304 
257 


19, 022 


14,298 
971 
738 
135 


16,577 


10, 96% 
4, 834 
184 
87 


16, 187 


8, 718 
5,270 
149 


14, 575 


1,472 
peste) 
965 
737 
730 
566 
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20. — Imports from Other Principal Countries by Main Commodities — Cont. 


Country and Commodity 


france — Conc.: 
WiNeS....caccce ssuavacedeevoncscsedeGacdaseubchaveskpenetesvavers tas 


EERPINES ANGUDOMCTS cdecchecacessessecodessescoraccseeccesurseecs 


MACHINETY ...ccccecccees wescatesedeesucecasecictacsceaacerneceeunere 
Leather and manufactures......cecccccssccecccccccccscscscccccs 


Cla SScparededuccsecccecsucenestascevecscessecesacenccsacesecmsuceseen 


IGE S ANGAUSKIN Sisccceucepeccvathecccescveccescetcerastavaseecerers 


Totals, Fane sccccsscccccscccccscgcscsccscesncnecesconsscoasas 


Colombia: 
COLCe TC Cliicevcoscccacansviescvcaccegescrscerecnsececsvannessaced 
Petroleum ......... 


BAN aAMaS ..ccccccsccccscccccscccccccccccecsccscccsccccccccccocsreccce 


Totals; Colombhige.. .cscccccssccacscecesessessccsucsacccceresce 


Arabia: (Not available prior to 1949). 
PCtroleumy Crude ccccvecaccusccssausccccsccdscsascersstasccsanss 


Totals, Arabia .ccavssesvavascanssucaacsesecevcedvevctecaeseodce 


Ceylon: 
"TOD sescsccccccccccsscvccccocccssecncescccccscceseseccsonsesocecsccens 
UDDEr  CIUGG wwircpsvacncoreisecdstuccescapdseusasesssrencereesses 
Cocoanut, GESIC CALE cccecenscencsencaccuscssucsvensdeeccaeaene 


Totals; Ceyloni.ccscstcccccsrececascescescssscevestwarecsccceer 


Switzerland : 
CIOCKS ANG WSUCHES ccssrcsoessccccecsccccocecseccsestorssrceesous 
DVO Sic escsescssedssusnavceusscausaeseescssseecusecrcusaswecsssesecse 


Artificial silk and manufactures...... 


GhEOSOj cc cccavencddeduvacsevenesecssdesrdccdedscacscusccvccdsaveacs 


COLON MANU ACtUNCEceccntecscescccesececccceccareeteucestetecess 


MACHINCrY tesesdecducecceseescoccecessoeUvoeeccecsrssceucesescessena 


HLOCiIC AND AIALUS escacuesceunatecseecesuaccesesdesecseneenesescs 


SLLKMMANULA CLUES cevacesecooersarsureseccecccrcocesvesreser eres ed 
DIAMONdS TiUnNSeloceccscsesacccesccsecccsceveveccstsscecesecesscese 
Musical Instruments) cescssersescsesacraceccessecnearerccssserers 


Totals, Switzerland .........cccsccccccosscccscocsccccesccsevce 


Italy : 


LLCMODS ccccccsccccscosocccctsccccscccsscevecccsscccesescccensseosecs 


NULtS ..ccccccccccceccccccccccccccscccsccccccccccccccscesccsscccccecccs 


Cherries in brine.......... 


ee ecerorccccccceceres 


Woolvand!mannfacturessscatscscceansccavacetasssancescscuessess 
Artificial silk and manufactures,.....cscccccccccecscccscesces 


Cotton and MANULACHUILeS <c. 0. scecccscscsssvoccccssscvesccscouse 
Musical instruments coccccceccvccoccocccscocsaccescssevastacceseo 
Silkrand manulacturess<ccccsccccccccvsesscscnccuvccacsccevacocac 
IBTOON (COM Sccveveccecchuccesntces 


eo eeeesevcereresosesosos 


HOCASIANA SHAD CSicsascsesovsaccoccetecassessovsctsccsscccseosesa 
TLODACCO DID CScucvscceccscccesdcucesscscosvesccsvecvsncsssicewasses 
Automobilesiand PartSiescccsccoscevseccsesderescediscdccstecene 
SCONE ANd MANULAClureSsccccocesdcesesescudsucccusesereceVeaces 


Totals, Italy......ccccccsccccccesccscccescccccvcscscsvescscecses 


1938 


$000 


3,872 


1948 


$’000 


6,981 


1949 


$’000 


538 
491 
352 
349 
297 
297 
241 


13, 309 


10, 761 
979 
830 


12, 588 


12, 126 
12,127 


9,466 
1,664 
391 


11, 635 


5, 287 
798 
791 
778 


501 
359 
316 
298 


199 
196 
133 


10, 902 


1,420 
893 
704 
561 
435 


426 
419 
376 
260 


231 
194 
193 
190 


9, 048 
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Country and Commodity 


New Zealand: 
WOE RN EL Miwciu salsteteaises seidaiedlel cies ssenitelesiseiseieweieiscesiroucessesiacs 
DOUSASE CASING Sinvecesacsausecisecuuevectseseseceeseccseccsessoses 
ODEN cunvaascucesuasversueuscanssvacercseeesceretsacsnestccse sss sacss 
PIG eCREANGI SKU Saccsevecksacstersesssserecteseeceteccesssecusserene 


COU Setiasisdncsscevencacsehesisccesisuaannsieceusssnecceeseescccesescssie 


Totals, New Te RRDA . ssstesivesceressvat ho 


Fiji Islands : 


BUBAl, TAW .cscesccccccscscsccccccesccsccscccccsescoccccsvocenescesce 


PANCEDDLES  CANNEC cpr anducecegsaa tess ssiieassressessecconsss see 


Motals; PUjl ISIANAS:s.cccccccscccccecssvosscscceccssccncsosese 


Germany : 
DCraurrOeccsacssestricdsederwccvtaseccecescccs Urecaseccsssvescessens 
FILMY ENCIS TY COlananeceMabenucersrcceccescctuaduncescssscace cesses 
ATUISICIANISIIK MANULACTUTES, .cccncsssasseescestsacevecveesesses 
TOYS scoccccccccccocscscsqaccvesccccccccccccssccscostccescoccccsccsees 
BOULlOrs ACLOCLSccccuesesssucacarscneJevcaesadscecrecsccesescseseses 
LATO W ALC ccaccavieneaslerceausecercasseueresive 
CAMELASTANG DALES escssesensscsevsccascosastvosesssusadetersessss 
MOCHINCL nv aadeeakusiseaa senses cect snsssbesssnesleescccscssesaveesses 
Clocks and watches...... 
SUADIG WALE WCHLNA teassecncsseenvadesccodce seceesteesssosessecessss 


COCO MANUACUUTOSK secacsesesssiesiessbessiweesassasssesseccasee 
WOOIMMOANUSACUUTCS acucccscsesnsssesssaressteveccvessscosseccesses 


AE OCAIS, GELMAMNY, vccsccstaceccccsncsccesessvnceccccscovvescecces 


Barbados: 


SUBAT, TAW .cccccccccccccvccsenveccccevensesseveesseccceessaseressess 


Molasses... 


RUM ...scccscccscvcccccsccvccvcscccccsscsouseccssccessceesscccccesees 


Totals, BarbadO .........csecccscccscccvessccsccvsccccessscons 


Honduras : 
SANOUAS srgecasuescscucerinsentseseerestsnsstasssosnscset scseesesacas 
ITADCUIULU, vecessccbiecsedeteceevccsbescesiescsseeccs savcassccvecssess 
MAN AatIDIC cass enseptecchiecsecasscessunatndcstecsecasscssessesceve 


Totals, Honduras .........sscccccccescecssseccvscsccesvcseeeces 


Gold Coast: 
ICOCORIDORDA ss cpseucscevaueccscsstseccsoasaceassimnceassnecaseensss 
MANE ANCSEIOXIGE cecveccavecscescvscossccccscccesccesccseeorescoss 
IMGHOGADY a .sccsccstbsestisccssepseccsessccacaictesbusncsbecenescces 


Totals, GOld COaSt .,...cccscsocccscccccscccccccccsccccccsccce 


Netherlands : 
Settlers’ Cllects .. ccccvccsccscscscsccvcecsesccccscsscscscccsocssne 
Plants, bulbs, etc... 
DIRMONAS TUNSEUnrcccacscsccsecsusssuacsceceededeevencesecessacen 
Hides and! SKINS).....ccssecocoresscccecsccccssescocecscesvcoeccees 
Cocoa prepa>ratiOns .....csccccccccccccsccccseccsccescvsccccsecees 
Cotton manufactures......ceccccccscccsscscccscccssccccscvscceces 
Artificial silk manufactures........ 
Oils, Vegetable ...ccecccccoscrscsscccenccsccrccesccscvcesocccccece 


FPUFS ..cccccccccccccccccvcccccccccpeccccccccevevecscsescscceeseceecess 


FPOrtiliZers ...ccsecsseccscccscccccceccccescccccscncccccsccvcvoscscse 
Beverages, alcoholic,......cccccccscccsccccccccscccccccccceccsees 


Totals, Netherlands ..............cecssccessessesscccceveesens 


1938 


$’000 


1947 


3, 756 


$’000 


_ 


o.0o 0 © Oo N-o Nb oO 6: SS 


498 


1948 


1949 


97 


$’000 


$’000 


6,274 
998 
650 
508 
172 


8,910 


7,941 
41 


7,997 


1,857 
977 
639 
529 
426 
327 
258 
255 
178 
173 
159 
130 


7,134 


4,574 
2,164 
312 


7, 080 


6, 754 
129 
94 


6, 986 


5, 728 
860 
111 


6, 709 


1,214 
1,118 
522 
381 
366 
354 
301 
275 
229 
229 
184 
125 


6, 688 
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21.— Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, Imports, and Balance ef Trade with All Countries by Months, Average 1935-39, 
1938, 1947, 1948 and 1949 


(Values in $’000,000) 


Average 1935-39 


Domestic Exports 


JANUATY..ccccccccccccccsccccsccccsosescscescsescccscscees 62.8 70.3 208.6 235.4 237.0 
FICDIUary ..cccccccceccsccvccccsccccccecscescosscsceccscce 57.4 59.6 179.5 208.3 205.0 
MATCH ..ccccnvccceccccesccvevecsescevccvocesccesevoscccces 71.1 73.3 209.0 228.4 216.8 
ADI sescene eevee sccecccccccrccscsceccccoscees eves 48.5 50.9 190.9 212.3 237.8 
MAY. cccccccccvcccccsccscccovevcccccvecccsccencssoccccseces 75.6 67.0 267.8 282.3 272.9 
TUNE...0006 oo ee ceccccccecnscccosentaccsvceccvccovccoeccess 73.3 66.0 272.7 233.5 255.1 


DULViovesvcsdscceccsvecercescacsetstecseseareasauccesess eee 74.4 66.2 236.6 250.9 241.3 
BUGIS acccscavcedccucnsenccns¥scsecsehecwesacuseccnencs Tilek 69.1 aaias 224.1 PAN Tt 
Septem Delcvecesevcscecereccuewccteneceececseccsececcete 76.8 712.2 218.6 283.0 228.4 
Octobef,.....+- wapens f 5 91la3 88.2 250.8 307.0 269.1 
NO VemMDE? sceccecccce ; 95.0 86.0 PSR aI 293.9 292.3 
DEGOMbETesscoccenceerersscerencacoveccucaccesconceeres 81.3 68.9 266.2 316.4 285. 


TOtaL, ....s0e0e eeecccccccecccccseccscccsccsevcccesccoes 884.5 837.6 2,774.9 3,075.4 2,993.0 


Re-Exports 


PANUALY vccceccceccccovsccsccscccccccersacsasssucaccocsess 


FICDIMANY suvsbesuvedssccesceccetacveserccnesesescarsccess 


Nonwnn ww 
° 
gInwmongo-] 


. on 
. 
. 


NNNNNN 
er 
WAIN O 


WWNNNFe 
. 
“1h 010 WO 


BP NNNWHD 
DPD OFMUOKRD 


DCCEMDEM estucsecesucesvadcocadesccresececesesccisecene 


DOlal ..scc.ccscccessoscccsccssccccscceccsesecccsccosss 12.5 11.1 36.9 


w 


44.6 49.7 173.8 206.1 223.8 
42.9 47.0 177.1 182.2 206.0 
MAI Ch ..occccccecee seeeccccccesee 59.1 65.1 208.9 197.1 235.9 
ADIil ......seceeses ee vcccccccccee 45.3 48.9 225.6 226.7 242.7 
MEY. cccccccesccesee eovcccccccvocsecs 66.1 67.1 240.3 225.1 250.5 
TUNE. rccrcsccsvecccsccvcccvcccscccccccccsccesossesecccors 60.5 58.9 231.1 233.0 250.5 


DW icesvoreseesevecssceccecsessscccusccvesccrsecssscessses 57.6 55.8 226.8 225.1 230.9 

57.9 57.0 204.6 206.5 212.1 

59.6 56.4 208.1 221.7 221.6 

68.6 63.9 254.5 243.4 234.3 
3 229.1 238.2 239.6 
3 194.2 232.0 213.4 
5 


2,573.9 2,636.9 2,761.2 


oecceccecccceccccososescooecs 70.1 


63 
WCCO DCN cceccensacrcatcestescatecccsereccccvcnerescesa 52.2 44. 
iff 


TOtal...crccccrvesccccccccccccsccscccsccscscsosccovonce 684.6 67 
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22. — Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, Imports and Balance of Trade with the United States, by Months, Average 
1935-39, 1938, 1947, 1948 and 1949 


(Values in $’000,000) 


Average 1935-39 


Domestic Exports 
RUM ANY casescscececcesescsrtessocatsccsscosaccansavesees 22nd 20.0 79.5 105.0 116.0 
TOG 16.8 69.4 94.8 106.7 
2569) 22ent 83.1 112.5 122.4 
20.1 18.0 88.3 109.2 110.7 
26.1 20.4 79.8 114.7 121.2 
UNC ladcacuswcavecscanesuecdeevessvaseduanesebasacessnses 25.1 20.0 82.0 109.8 113.9 
Dill Vievsctberocceecesacceccetresdeceaturseccscecerasvecseas PASE) 21.0 82.1 118.9 104.4 
AULZUSELcccccccccsce 28.3 25.3 81.4 114.0 115.4 
September.... 29.4 25.1 87.5 162.0 113.7 
October... Bose 28.0 102.4 148.9 148.1 
November 31.9 28.4 92.9 163.3 171.3 
DECEMbErceccccccsassesevete 33.3 24.7 106.0 147.8 159.8 
MO LAlarctopacevasantetscrsaecacestecerteessecedecsedese 321.3 270.5 1,034.2 1,501.0 1,503.5 
Re-Exports 
0.7 1.0 ei 1.8 135 
0.7 0.6 1.9 156 1.5 
0.8 0.7 1.8 1.5 1.6 
0.7 0.5 Var Dae 1.5 
0.8 0.6 Pe) 1.6 1.8 
EAN Gusseteeetrsavecescertacescontscnceccveccsasceastesaccs! 0.8 0.5 ace, 1.6 17 
SUI Visstasetsedensecedscesecsecccsascocecceccscessccecesess 0.9 0.7 159 2.0 1.6 
AuguSt........ 0.9 0.6 2.3 1.8 1.6 
September.. 0.9 0.7 1.8 BAe Tag 
October..... 1.0 0.8 1.8 Sig Laut. 
November.... legal 0.7 1.8 inf Pe 
IDECOMDCD ciccseccccocsceccsrvccscccesccosccssaccccsssess 1.1 0.8 1.8 1.6 1.9 
PROLOlicecacccccevaces deeesvesdecccsaceescuscescsosccsss 10.4 8.3 22.4 21.2 20.6 
Imports 
28.7 32.3 136.4 150.0 164.8 
27.9 Sil 138.4 136.8 148.8 
38.0 42.9 165.1 138.3 169.0 
29.2 31.4 181.6 159.5 ees 
38.3 40.5 184.7 145.0 172.1 
DU Coccarecestcacscspeensecessscecsccsccenvcosescacssocsse 36.4 Silenl 174.7 154.9 176.9 
DULYigsecsssscscusecoovees : 33.4 34,1 168.9 149.5 160.3 
August.. Seinilt 35.3 155.3 136.1 143.6 
September.. 36.2 34.7 163.0 152.7 158.0 
October....... 42.5 38.5 190.4 160.2 167.6 
NOVEMDET......ceeeee aeaeees 40.8 igtalas 174.4 163.4 162.7 
IDECOEMDEH s.cecececocdcceceserscceccrscvesccsesesccoerers 33.6 29, 2 141.7 159.4 151.0 
WPOUAl ic ccacecessesssece det evccsccsrcceseevestcccecsses 418.7 424.7 1,974.7 1,805.8 1,951.9 


Balance of Trade 


DANUBLY -cyssscccescest stucnutcscesesconsesseccasssisesene = 5.9 = 11.3 - 55.8 —- 47.3 
- 7.5 <=) e128 - 67.1 - 40.6 
- 11.3 - 19.5 - 80.2 - 44.9 
- 8.4 - 12.8 - 91.6 - 65.1 
- 11.3 - 19.5 - 102.7 - 49.1 
- 10.5 - 16.5 - 90.5 a GPE 
- 6.6 - 12.4 - 84.9 - 54.2 
- 4.5 - 9.4 - 71.6 - 26.6 
September.... = 5.9 - 8.9 - 73.8 — 42.6 
October....... - 8.0 Sr ERY - 86.2 - 17.8 
November.... cess oe etlott - 8.6 - 79.8 FoeL0s9: 
DECOMD ERs cccccccsccceressecccccecsccccsscccsvocessestes + 0.7 —) aul = 3359 + 10.7 
OUA sccseuscassanctetaswereccusccossssescsne soceucecss - 87.0 - 146.0 918.1 
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23. — Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, Inports and Balance of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Months, Average 
1935-39, 1938, 1947, 1948 and 1949 


(Values in $’000,000) 


Average 1935-39 


25.5 33.6 50.5 64.9 55.8 
23.6 27.3 44.9 51.7 44.1 
26.4 27.8 47.6 59.2 39.5 
16.4 18.8 43.1 44.4 63.0 
. 30.5 27.9 90.5 85.1 72.4 
JUNC. cccccccvccccccvesccsccsccscccccccccosscecescccscceee 28.9 25.6 76,2 54.2 60.7 


30.5 25.8 69.4 56.3 70.6 
° 31.3 26.7 66.0 52.5 62.9 
a eeccececcccceccsccccsscsossces 30.8 28.9 54.5 47.9 56.9 
OCtODET. .ccrccccccccccecce scevcccccsesccoees 38.4 36.0 66.8 65.6 72.3 
NOVEMDET ..csecccescceees eccecececccccocs 41.4 35. 8 69.3 56.7 56.8 
DECEMDET ...cscccocccasocccscnosecccscsevescosscesessece 30, 0 25.5 72.5 48.5 49.9 


MPO Gales Siutcscs secede trseett ceccisestenseiac noe 353.6 339.7 751.2 686.9 705.0 


Ol lLVrcssscceseerast 
AUGUSI ccesscccs mz 
September,........ 


Re-Exports 


NAY cesecccsecscccdecds tarsecsdereeccsssesesesesseacwce 0.1 0.1 0.1 Ont Ov 
RICDINELY cccccccucccsacvessss 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Marchicccavcacevesucces 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 
i : 0.0 0.0 0.1 0.1 0.5 
0.1 0.3 0.3 022 0.5 

DUNC i cacccscscscccocssevteseccecusccecescccseccescsossceses Oo 1 0.2 0.2 0.1 0.4 


AURUStvecceeccedtersee 
SEDCCMDED.ceccvescvcssceeces 
OCLODEF.....sccccccccvescecse 


OP eee orrrrerscoseseseesssose 


Peo eeeerorereserereeseseeees 


ee eeessccsescosccs 


seeercccvccssevcoseee 


0.1 
0.1 
eocccvecceccccoees 0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 


DECEMDEF .<ccccccsscsscccccecesccoccscsccscesesostscdess 


TOtEl..ccccccccscccerevccevcccccccccoccscccccccsocs voce 1.1 1.7 


Imports 


WOUND Vecsssacecovesccsesceversepcccacccactusevsctcecdece 8.0 8.9 14.3 21.6 25.4 
February ......0.0- 8.1 8.8 10.5 ieo 22.9 
MArChiccsccsccaccers 10.9 11.5 13.8 21.6 28.3 
8.4 9.2 lea 24.6 30.1 

ent 11,9 15.2 27.4 29.5 

10.8 9.2 18.1 26.0 27.0 

DULY cccsescccseccescscecssadesseccosscseanecassesseaasccss ath G3} y GAG 29.4 29.4 


BEDLGMDEL..caccosasecsnceuadecnsesssscen 
OCLODET ccesesencoansnscuceteesvaseacecess 
NOVEMDET <.ccccccccoocccsese 
DOCOMDET .cccccccccsccccccececccovccccscccesconccescosce 8.0 


OFT 

0.4 15.1 24.7 26.2 
0.0 15.6 24.1 21.9 
1.6 18.3 29.3 19.4 
1.0 

7.0 

9.3 


17.8 28.3 26.5 
20.3 24.6 20.8 


TOtal...cccccccccccccccecccscccccevecccccccoscccscces 124.0 11 189, 4 299.5 307.4 


Balance of Trade 


36.3 
34.5 
33.9 
30.4 
75.6 
58.2 


DANUATY cccccencovescoscncescococtacvscceccustcccereacotes 


February. 


tt++¢e44 
t+t+tt+ 
+ttttest 
+++t+4e+ 


52.0 
51.1 
39.4 
48.7 
51.6 


AUGUSE,..ccccccccssceces 
Septembef......cecceeee 
October....... 
November.... 


IDECEMDE?! -ccccecacesceaccccncetevatcescccasseescnceavecs 


+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
+ + 
* + 
+ + 
+ + 


+ ++++e+ 
ou 
bx 
wo 
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24. — Domestic Exports and Imports by Leading Groups of Countries, by Months, 1948 and 1949 
(Values in $’000) 


Commonwealth 
7 Other O.E.E.C. Latin Other 
eat ene wont Newfoundland ee ee Commonwealth Members 2 America Foreign 
Domestic Exports 
1948: 
TANUATY .crccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccocceccceccccs 3,933 9,479 9,933 23,613 7,879 11,076 
2,510 10, 205 Dy Gir 2a, 20D 9,528 115,335 
3,005 9,382 8,266 18,142 8,753 9, 807 
3,921 14,995 6,440 17,689 8,891 7,631 
5,168 16,541 9,237 28, 852 13, 226 10,669 
UN Crccdcsecerebencsaversesceecnvcadeccovascsesssenssws 5, 002 17,544 8,073 22,204 10,921 6,358 
SIU Vecenectaccescacctsnsesalconsseacdececesscsuccecseacn 5,053 14,540 7,604 31,651 11,152 6,070 
AUGUST. cascces 4,314 15,210 7,456 17,057 6,790 7,687 
September.... 7,206 12,465 8,167 26,414 10, 946 7, 930 
OctobeP...ccseeee 4,448 17, 786 9,934 37,635 11,214 12, 283 
November....... 4,816 22,491 8,138 16,885 8,055 14, 018 
December ....00- 5,679 31,681 9,238 40, 845 16,394 18,512 
pOLAloswesacavccversccasccsdvesecisvesseecesseocesee 55,055 192,319 98,103 304,192 123, 749 123,376 
1949: 
DANUATY <cccccccscosccccccseccccocssccenscscccccscccece 3,319 21,363 6,530 16,218 7,953 9,892 
2,404 13, 032 4,494 16,946 8,711 8,613 
3,506 16,301 6,458 11, 037 9,779 9,101 
- 21,050 6, 064 19, 886 LO; 151 8, 086 
- 25, 009 7,887 26,457 11, 852 9,103 
= 23, 659 6, 753 27,564 14, 627 8,330 
- 24,779 5,307 23,145 1,226 6,419 
= 18,299 G,OLT 24,557 13,346 11,480 
September.. - 14, 603 6,149 20,186 8,707 8,876 
October.. - 12, 738 4,741 12,824 9,645 9,655 
November.. - 17, 206 5,105 21,150 9,221 13,276 
DECOMDET 5. cccccccccvcscccccccccccceccsccsccscccccsce = 21,385 5,409 23,722 14,405 11,385 
DOLE csecsncesncccescasscasdseecssecsecdereccssesces 9,229 229,424 71,414 243, 692 125, 623 114,216 
Imports 
1948: 
DANUBTY cccccccccocescccvevccceccoeccvccsvcessscasccees 1,314 6,674 4,808 3,289 15,496 2,935 
287 4,124 3,400 2,616 14,130 2,890 
272 5, 063 bey i! 3,667 19,137 3,437 
222 5,580 9,094 3, 705 20,077 3, 923 
303 11,304 11,248 6,557 18,549 4,745 
969 11,191 10,647 5, 245 19,683 4,345 
1,301 5,654 10,542 4,795 21,316 2,618 
1,596 6,169 11,209 4,030 20,373 2,371 
1,044 VPA) 9,433 4,853 18,506 3,847 
1,169 7,630 13, 806 6, 850 20,528 3,994 
1,821 10,020 8, 031 7,070 16,578 2,915 
DOCEMDEF ..cccccseccccccccccccccvcccsoccccsovessccess 793 8,177 6,920 12, 259 16, 887 2,937 
TOtal..ccccocccccccccccccccccvccececcccesccccccccccs 11,091 88, 806 104,715 64, 936 221, 260 40,957 
414 5,468 yeh} 6,198 14,184 oni 
190 4,307 7,579 5,323 13, 689 3,156 
314 7,635 7,629 6,878 13, 983 2,228 
- 6,544 7,713 6,728 11,682 2,629 
- 8,594 11,591 7,097 16,915 4,729 
STRINGS Oe cccaecotnserassuvectahacndsisnadeees - 8, 226 11, 012 8, 075 15, 998 3,388 
JULY ..vcccccocecsccscccccccccccccecccocceccsccscesoesce = 5,387 9, 806 5,511 16,772 3,785 
- 6,552 10,227 5,441 15,288 4,858 
- 5, 133 9,513 5,776 16,726 3,891 
- 8,156 L132 6,342 17, 726 3,893 
- 8,531 10, 064 1,666 18, 752 5,340 
DECEMDEF 2...ccccccsescescccccccccoccsccccccesevececs = 4,200 5,149 5,398 20,307 6,623 
TOtal..crcrcccccccccccccscccsccccccccccsccccoccccoce 918 719,333 106,528 76,433 192, 022 46, 733 


. tralii a: f South Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Ireland. 
2: peccae cl ante Peoehous: Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Azores and 


Madeira, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 
NOTE: —Ireland is included in both the Commonwealth Members and O.E.E.C. groups. 
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25. — Net Exports of Non-Monetary Gold (Additional to Balance of Trade) 


Month 


STANUATY .ccccccccvcccscccvcccccccccerecscvesccscccscoseecs 


FIODIURTY cscccceccccscscosenes deavausssusreccsdddaducwnne 


March .....2. aaseadesdeseceaecseene SNsgaaeSerseceessesesan 
ADT ewasessceccaresae seccceccecceccsscasnCacsceuceutanpas 
NidiVaeeessieuves’ sevagecsesocsecsanccdseunboescagesenccveses 


JUNC reccccecccccccccccccscccccccccsscevccccccenccccscoocce 
September....... Sccntuscceaesscsucsecesetecsesencdr esses 
OCtLODEeIiesesescecnesea SecbaheSacsensencsebacversaaseesasis 
NOVEMDET ..eceeeeee densecsecscaseseunesescesssesvoessese 


DECEMDE caccervaccessecnseconcedscaccadsectecescssanses 


MGtalorecsecsasane SSCCOcTacHoaSoADhossocdosomnanncecbco 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Average 1935-39 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to pro- 
vide summary information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together with 
some analysis of the material included in the trade statistics. Both textual com- 
mentary and summary tables are presented. Those interested in obtaining more 
detailed statistics on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult the 
monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of Canada publications issued by the Exter- 
nal Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The indexes of the prices and physical volume of Canadian exports and 
imports which appear in this Review are calculated on a post-war base. The 
structural shifts in Canadian trade since 1935-39 limit the accuracy of compari- 
sons on the Bureau’s usual index number base. 


This report was prepared by Mr. L.A. Shackleton, under the supervision 
of Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director of the Bureau’s International Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion. The material on which it is based was compiled under the direction of 
Mr. L.A. Kane, Chief of the External Trade Section. The computation ofthe 
price and volume indexes was supervised by Mr. G.P. Bourne. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, HERBERT MARSHALL, 
May 30, 1951. Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER 1 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1950 


Leading Developments 


Again in 1950 the value of Canada’s foreign 
trade set new records. Domestic exports rose 1.4% 
above their previous peacetime peak, reaching 
$3,118 million, and re-exports gained almost 5% 
on their post-war record level, to reach $39 million. 
The rise in the value of imports was much sharper; 
they gained 15% over their 1949 total to reach 
$3,174 million, their highest value in Canada’s 
history. Total trade also reached a record height, 
but the sharper gain in the value of imports than 
in exports resulted in Canada’s first adverse trade 
balance since 1931. 


Several major influences affected Canada’s 
trade in 1950. The most important was the recovery 
of the United States economy from the slight reces- 
sion of the previous year; active business in the 
United States provided a firm market for most of 
Canada’s major exports. This recovery also en- 
abled Canada to find markets for the greater part 
of the goods set free by the reduction of sterling 
area dollar imports in 1950. This was true even 
before the Korean crisis affected world trade, and 
after June 25 not only was United States demand 


for Canadian goods reinforced, but the brakes on 
sterling area dollar purchases were also eased 
somewhat. The basic cause of the record level of 
imports in 1950 was the increasing level of invest- 
ment and consumption expenditure in Canada. Both 
factors were reinforced by the Korean war. Improved 
production levels in overseas countries, the result 
of their greater measure of recovery from wartime 
disruption, helped meet Canada’s increased need 
for goods by increasing the flow of imports from 
these countries and in some cases reducing their 
import requirements. The year also saw the reflec- 
tion in trade trends of the general exchange rate 
readjustments of September, 1949, and of some 
effects of the freeing of the Canadian dollar on 
October 2, 1950. 


The prices at which Canada’s foreign trade is 
conducted continued their sharp post-war rise 
throughout 1950, those of exports averaging some 
5% above their 1949 level, those of imports some 
7% higher. This rapid rise in prices, a symptom of 
the gap between world production and desired con- 
sumption, has contributed significantly to the record 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade 


Calendar Year 


Percentage Change 


1947 to 1948 to 1949 to 
1950 1950 1950 
% 
Value of Trade: $’000,000 
OLAINE, XDOlLS pessccseeeareccescescsoacacesces (MOG) ls Ono lOO) ma y0l2..5 ail an tes) 
DOMECSTICEE XDOLUS weseccsecccccscccsss (2s (i 4aOnlmo, Ol0e + 2,993.0] 3,118.4 + 4.2 
RG=EyXDOTUScssscercssseescceeecesscerss 36.9 29.5 ated Tf spel, PA 
MTTO tS acacacocnosecnonooooa nandonodaacccoqucne || FA, SWE) || PRGRG.O | Bhi 2 Bin abreaa) + 15.0 
POCA TANC scoscecccccascessocccoscceccacccese na stelaa tf 5, 747.0 Rs Terie 7 6,001.3 + 9.5 
TrAC CER AlANCCeccescceecesscaretetocececerese | te OS TSO labmediS. Luts 261524 Nh B 2 Fe 
Price Indexes: 1948=100 
DOMESTICUMXDOlUS scsccsecsceccccccerseccesse 103. 5a2 
TnpOLSessecccoscsedescece tees scscesesccccoe ses 88.0 103.2 110.7 ete 
TETMNSIOL ITAUCH cacceccccencescccecceccecse: 99.9 98.0 = 159 
Volume Indexes: 1948=100 
> IAW 


DOMESTIC H:XDOTUSicesscseccecescessess ese coos 


Lin DOTS cecsccecescceccscescecosccccccecescsscces 


1. Not a meaningful percentage due to the change from a positive to a negative balance. 
2. Export price index divided by import price index. 
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CHARTOt 
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values of Canada’s trade in recent years. Actually 
the volume of Canada’s exports was about 1% lower 
in 1950 than in 1949, and was 6.5% below the post- 
war peak volume of 1948. And while the volume of 
imports in 1950 was more than 7% above that of 
1949 it nevertheless fell 2% short of the peak 1947 
volume. The greater rise in import prices than in 
export prices has also weakened the relatively 
favourable terms of trade which Canada has en- 
joyed in the post-war period, and has contributed 
to the development of an adverse trade balance in 
1950. 


In previous post-war years Canada’s foreign 
trade has been featured by a heavy favourable 


balance which has offset the sizable deficit occwr- 
ing in most years on other current items in the bal- 
ance of payments. The merchandise surplus has 
also contributed to the financing of a significant 
export of capital. In 1950 this picture was reversed. 
There was a sizable net deficit in the current ac- 
count of the balance of payments to which the 
change in the merchandise balance made the largest 
contribution. However this deficit was covered by a 
sizable capital inflow during the year which was 


‘concentrated especially in August and September. 


In a sense it is misleading to say that an ad- 
verse trade balance developed in 1950, for statis- 
tics of Canada’s merchandise exports exclude gold, 
which is produced in Canada as an export com- 
moditythe same as is newsprint, or wheat, or nickel, 
and new gold production available for export was 
$163 million in 1950, more than 9 times greater 
than the statistical trade balance deficit. A more 
correct statement would be that the heavy favour- 
able trade balance of previous post-war years did 
not recur in 1950. 


Along with the disappearance of the overall 
active trade balance went the greater part of the 
bilateral imbalance which has caused some of 
Canada’s most serious post-war trading problems. 
Exports to United States increased by 35% over 
their 1949 value, while imports were greater by 
only 9%. The result was an 81% reduction in the 
trade balance with that country. Exports to the 
United Kingdom decreased 33% in 1950 while im- 
ports showed a 31% rise. The trade balance with 
that country was reduced by 83% by these changes. 
The same combination of decreased exports and 
increased imports reduced Canada’s balance of 
trade with Europe, the Commonwealth, and other 
countries except Latin America, and in the case of 
the Commonwealth the balance changed from active 
to passive. Both exports to and imports from Latin 
Americaincreased, but imports by more than exports. 
However, the trade balance with many individual 
countries in this area (notably Venezuela) was re- 
duced, and the balance on trade with this group of 
countries was a lower proportion of total trade than 
in 1949. Chart I emphasizes the sharply reduced 
imbalance of Canada’s traae by countries and trad- 
ing areas in 1950. 


A major problem affecting Canada’s trade in 
1950 was a shortage of supplies in many lines. Had 
supplies been available, exports of such products 
as newsprint, wood pulp, base metals, beef cattle 
and beef could have been significantly expanded, 
especially in the last half of the year. Wheat ex- 
ports in the same period were restricted by a short- 
age of the better grades, and also by transportation 
problems. Imports of such commodities as steel 
rolling mill products and many raw materials and 
tropical products were limited by shortages and 
consequent high prices. The spectre of commodity 
surpluses and depressed prices which threatened 
trade during the 1949 recession in the United States 
could not materialize under the conditions of 1950, 
and commodity shortages seem likely to continue as 
a major influence on trade in at least the near future. 
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Intra-Year Movements and the International Setting 


During the first quarter of 1950 Canada’s trade 
was Slightly hampered by the need to adjust to the 
new conditions created by the 1949 currency read- 
justments and by the planned reduction in sterling 
area dollar purchases. Some of the products affected 
by these influences did not immediately find new 
markets elsewhere; the newsprint industry, for ex- 
ample, did not operate at full capacity in the first 
quarter of the year due to readjustment problems. 
In this period, too, the full stimulus to imports 
from the countries which had devalued their curren- 
cies was not reflected by the statistics. By the end 
of the second quarter, however, the recovery was 
virtually complete, and trade values had risen 
above those of previous post-war years. A new 
‘ trade pattern featuring increased exports to the 
United States and reduced exports to overseas 
markets, together with a general increase in im- 
ports, and in which the bilateral balance of trade 
was much closer than in the preceding years, was 
clearly in evidence. 


Throughout the first half-year trade prices rose 
steadily. Canada’s export prices, a large proportion 
of which are determined in the United States market, 
had risen sharply after the 1949 devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar, and continued to advance with the 
rise in other prices in the markets of the United 
States and the world. Import prices were affected 
by the lower exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
and also by tightening supplies of many raw mater- 
ials. The prices of some imports obtained chiefly 
from the United Kingdom or Europe declined some- 
what, however, due chiefly to the relatively lower 
price of sterling and many other currencies after 
the September, 1949, exchange rate readjustments. 


The balances of most important trading countries 
on trade with the dollar area showed signs of 
improvement in this period. Tropical countries 
benefited from generally higher prices for many 
important raw materials, while the countries of 
Europe and the Commonwealth enjoyed a better 
competitive position in dollar markets and against 
dollar goods in third markets. The huge post-war 
export surplus of the United States was reduced 
in this period in a fashion parallel to Canada’s, 
though to a lesser extent. 


The opening of the Korean conflict intensified 
pre-existing trends in prices and stimulated further 
improvement in the trading position of many coun- 
tries. Stockpile buying was intensified, and the 
prices of many raw materials—again especially 
tropical and semi-tropical materials—rose. At the 
same time purchases of raw materials for current 
use were stimulated. The tropical countries and 
their European trading partners had their dollar 
balances greatly strengthened by this development. 
Many of Canada’s principal exports benefited from 
increased demand in this period. 


In May, Canada’s imports had already risen 
sharply above any previous post-war month under 
the influence of heavy investment and consumption 
spending. The increased demands developing with 
the Korean conflict raised import needs still further, 
andin the single month of November imports reached 
$328 million, 29% above the highest month of any 
previous post-war year. Exports also expanded some- 
what in the latter half of the year, but supplies of 
exportable goods were not sufficient to permit so 
great an expansion. The development boom in 
Canada itself absorbed too great a proportion of 
Canadian output. 


TABLE 2. Summary Canadian Trade Totals, by Quarters 


1950 


1244 |Mapeowe [lnee 4Q 


Value of Trade: $’000,000 
EROLALGEX DOLLS eriscesnivewes esses 665.2 Tce 728.6 855.5 657.0 a foyales a 800. 1 908.9 
TMPOPES ce cccecestens Nawenescces's 665.7 743.7 664.6 687.3 649.5 803.6 806.4 914.8 
phradel Balance) ..ccccecesscesss - 0.6 + 29.6 + 64.0 +168. 2 + 7.5 <P = he) = 5.9 
Price Indexes: 1948= 100 
Domestic Exports ..........+. 106.0 | 104.0 | 101.0 | 103.3 104.4 106. 4 | Le | 12a 
TMD OLS eoeccasiecseecseessacice ness 103.8 103.1 101.1 104.5 108.1 109.4 ils 2 115.0 


Volume Indexes: 1948=100 


Dome SticuE:X MOMS csecer ses 
TMDOPUS, a esiceasicessivce se AesOSAG 


95.6 92.4 103.8 
111.6 110.0 120.8 


exchange rate and the imposition or relaxation of 
trade controls. Other considerations as well as the 
state of merchandise trade have influenced these 


Trade Policy and Trade Trends 


Among the most important government policy 
decisions affecting foreign trade in the post-war 
period have been those regarding changes in the 
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decisions, and of major importance to them has 
been the size of Canada’s reserves of gold and 
United States dollars. Chart II shows post-war 
movements in these reserves, and the principal 
changes in policy related to them. 


The emergency exchange conservation controls 
were imposed on imports in November, 1947, at a 
time when Canada’s exchange reserves had declined 
to their lowest post-war level. The preceding de- 
cline in the reserves was due to the need of relying 
on the United States for the greater part*of our im- 
port requirements, and of paying United States 
dollars for these goods, at a time when a large 
proportion of our overseas exports were financed 
by Canadian credits. The subsequent improvement 
in the reserves was marked, and by mid-1949 relaxa- 
tions in these restrictions were already being made. 
Their final abolition at the end of 1950 was closely 
connected with the recovery of the reserves to a 
high level after the middle of the year. 


Canada’s participation in the 1949 exchange 
rate readjustments was likewise in large measure 
to protect the reserves against further declines, 
and this measure provided a further stimulus to 


their growth. The increase in the reserves in 1950 
was due not to merchandise trade, however, but 
rather to capital inflows from the United States, 
especially in the third quarter of the year. It was 
chiefly as a deterrent to speculative capital in- 
flows, and as a protection against the further ac- 
cumulation of short-term foreign liabilities, that 
the exchange rate was unpegged beginning October 
2. The subsequent appreciation of the Canadian 
dollar helped to mitigate the effect of rising world 
prices on the Canadian economy, but its further 
effect on trade in 1950 was not great. 


Canada has pursued a policy of attempting to 
lower trade barriers throughout the post-war period, 
and in 1950 this policy was reflected in Canada’s 
participation in the Torquay negotiations of the 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Canada also concluded modus vivendi (most 
favoured nation) agreements with Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor and Costa Rica. The effect of these treaties 
did not become apparent in 1950 as all three came 
into effect late in the year. In addition negotiations 
with the United Kingdom government led to an 
agreement to liberalize the import restrictions of 
the British West Indies in 1951; this should aid 
Canadian exports to that area. 


CHART II 
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International Trade and the Domestic Economy 


Despite her relatively small population, Canada 
isone ofthe world’s major trading nations. Statistics 
published by the United Nations’ Statistical Office! 
show Canada’s exports in 1950 to have been exceed- 
ed only by those of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France, and her imports by those of 
the same three countries. In total trade, according 
to these data, Canada therefore ranked fourth. And 
in per capita trade Canada ranked ahead of all three 
of these countries, though probably behind New 
Zealand and perhaps some other smaller countries. 


The United Nations publication referred to above 
does not attempt to place the trade statistics of all 
countries on a common basis, except with regard to 
the currency unit. This factor affects Canada’s 
rank in trade. France values her exports f.o.b. and 
her imports c.i.f.; their 1950 values in United 
States dollars were $3,064.5 million and $3,064.7 
million respectively. If the Canadian statistics 
presented in this report are adjusted? to approxi- 
mate this method of valuation, and also adjusted 
to include re-exports, Canada’s 1950 exports be- 
came $3,040.3 million (rather than $2,873.8 million) 
and her imports $3,200.6 million (rather than 


$2,925.6 million). The adjusted data show Canada 
to be the world’s third ranking importer, and the 
third ranking country in total trade in 1950. How- 
ever, the difference between the French and Cana- 
dian totals is so slight that the rank of either could 
easily have been affected by differences in the 
coverage of their statistics, or by other factors 
affecting comparability. ° 


The importance of international trade to the 
Canadianeconomyrests on the fact that the efficient 
utilization of Canada’s resources produces far more 
ofa variety of products than the Canadian population 
can use. At the same time many products either can- 
not be produced in Canada at all or can be pro- 
duced only inefficiently. By exchanging efficiently 
produced surplus products for goods which cannot 
be efficiently produced in Canada, a higher standard 
of living can be maintained than would beapproach- 
able in a more self-contained economy. Throughout 
its development the Canadian economy has been 
based on the exchange of goods with other coun- 
tries. There is thus a close relation between the 
size of the Canadian population and the amount of 
trade necessary to maintain its standard of living. 


TABLE 3. Foreign Trade and Population 


POpulatiOnccscccesestscccsccccstccescccesscsce osecnnse 


Current Dollar Comparisons: 


11, 152 


13, 549 13, 845 


12,307 


Domestic Exports Per Capita...... Reasceeees 225. 24 

IMPONESPECTIC ADI lA cesceccccessesccscsccoccceses 229. 27 

PhOUale trad Gwe Cr Capita cccesccecsecescsaceeces 457.30 
Constant Dollar Comparisons: 

Domestic Exports Per Capita....... Bescescee 159. 46 A 207.59 

IMpPOKSe Cr CADILA ercoscececcees $’ 48 130. 92 198. 04 


Total Trade Per Capita. 


292.53 


1. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 


Table 3 shows tne expansion in current value 
and constant dollar (volume) terms which has taken 
place in Canada’s per capita trade since 1938. 
This expansion reflects the higher level of econo- 
mic activity and the higher standard of living pre- 
vailing at the present; the current dollar series 
also reflects the changed price level. The volume 
of trade per capita has declined somewhat from its 
extraordinarily high level in 1947, but the indicated 
decline in the per capita value of trade after 1948 


is in large measure a statistical illusion. The 
union of Canada and Newfoundland resulted in a 
sharp increase in the Canadian population of 1949 
and 1950 as compared with that of 1948, but caused 
little change in the foreign trade totals since New- 
foundland’s pre-union trade with countries other 
than Canada was about the same size as Canada’s 
pre-union trade with Newfoundland. The apparent 
drop in per capita foreign trade values, then, has 
been largely due to a change in Canada’s boun- 


1. U.N. Statistical Office: ‘‘Direction of International Trade, January-December 1950’’, Statistical Papers, Series 


a vols 1) No.9 


2. Adjusted by means of the percentages appearing in Table 22. See Chapter V, P. 44. 


3. See Chapter V, pp. 43-44. 
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daries, and has been compensated for by an in- 
crease in internal trade. 


The size of Canada’s national income (and of 
the incomes of individual Canadians) is closely 
related to the size of Canada’s exports, since most 
Canadians either produce in part for sale abroad or 
produce in part for those whose incomes are de- 
pendent on foreign sales. In 1950 total exports 
accounted directly for almost 18% of Canada’s Gross 
National Product and indirectly for a much greater 
proportion. There is a similar close relation be- 
tween imports and prosperity. When consumer in- 
comes are high, when investment is high, and when 
exports are high, then there is a greater demand for 
imports in Canada for use in production and con- 
sumption. Basically it is these factors that have 
induced the steady post-war expansion in Canada’s 
imports. In 1950 imports were equal to about 18% 
of Canada’s Gross National Expenditure. 


Table 4 presents value, price and volume in- 
dexes relating to foreign trade together with in- 
dexes of some indicators of domestic economic 
activity. The close correspondence between the 
trends of the various value series throughout the 
post-war period and of their levels as compared 
with 1938 illustrates the interconnection between 
trade and domestic prosperity. The relatively lower 
value in 1950 of the export and total trade indexes 


is, aS was noted earlier, due largely to supply in- 
elasticities and domestic demands on production 
rather than to any general depressed condition of 
foreign trade. The movements of the various volume 
series presented are also similar, although the 
fluctuations of exports, total trade and revenue 
freight ton-miles (affected in 1950 by the railroad 
strike) differ somewhat from the relatively steady 
expansion of the other series. In their changes from 
1946 to 1950, or from 1938 to 1950, however, both 


‘ value and volume series show a close relationship 


in the direction and the general magnitude of their 
movements which outweighs particular year-to-year 
differences. 


A close connection is also obvious between the 
indexes of export and import prices and those of 
domestic wholesale prices and the cost of living. 
The increases in trade prices have been greater 
than those of domestic prices when compared with 
the pre-war period, and trade prices have also 
shown slightly greater increases during the renewal 
of inflation since 1948. In view of the close connec- 
tion between foreign trade and domestic economic 
conditions it seems likely that the rise of prices in 
Canada in this period has to an important extent 
reflected the general shortage of goods in inter- 
national markets and the consequent increase in 
trade prices, although the increase in some domestic 
costs has also been significant. 


TABLE 4. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 


1948=100 


Value Indexes: 


DOME SICH XDOFLS Leeensasaaeen cen eeente te tee eee ree tenes 
IMDOLtSeee eee eee = ~~ 
Total Trade! Siaieisialaie:sieisrelelsieidiers esaiale seieiverssieeivlenvonneadeeniecent 
GLrOssiNationa le Product assess en eee ear enmne 
Personal Incomessthacrerswn cir ae 
Cheaues, Cashed * (t-5..0c. cates cer tee, ee 


eocoee 


Price Indexes: 


Domestic Exports 
TMPOLES viens csccscsccceedecs 
Wholesale Prices 
COSt OF VINE Teen ccwieeecccce ceca eco erences 


Volume Indexes: 


DOMEStIC PDUrte: eee eter trccccctias terete ene tees 
LINDOGS hing ees oaeeeser ete ee eee er oae co ee eee: 
Total: Tradess ta, S4det, RLGeON Sule oe, Mee 
Gross National Product2 
IndustrialyProductions cs eeserce enn aneenanee 


1. Includes Newfoundland beginning April 1, 1949. 


94.1 98.5 100.0 94.4 93.5 
92.44 110.9 100.0 101.5 108.8 
93.44 104.3 100.0 97.6 100.5 
96.3 98.6 100.0 104.4 
Siem 96.7 100.0 101.5 
95.0 97.4 
93.6 101.9 


2. Yncludes Newfoundland beginning January, 1949. The Railway Revenue Freight series used applies only to the 


major railroads which report monthly. 


3. Includes Newfoundland beginning January, 1950. In the Industrial Production series this adjustment takes into 
account only changes in Newfoundland’s production, and comparability is therefore less affected. 
4. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 


5. Not yet available. 


CHAPTER II 


LEADING COUNTRIES IN CANADIAN TRADE 


Ever since confederation the greater part of 
Canada’s trade has been conducted with the United 
States and the United Kingdom. In the inter-war 
period these countries accounted for 77.8% of the 
total. After the recent war, when relief and recon- 
struction needs in Europe swelled Canada’s ex- 
ports to overseas countries, this proportion showed 
some decline—in 1946 it was only 72.6%. But since 
that year the importance of these two countries in 
Canadian trade has steadily increased, and in 1950 
they accounted for 79.8% of the total. 

The greater part of this change is due to the in- 
creased importance of exports to the United States. 
In 1946 and 1947 the proportion of exports sent to 
this market was only about the inter-war average, 
but over the last three years it has steadily in- 
creased as production increases in overseas coun- 
tries and dollar-saving measures adopted by them 
have reduced their purchases of Canadian goods, 
while the generally prosperous condition of the 
United States economy has led to its increasing 
imports of many raw materials and some consumers’ 
and capital goods. In 1950 the United States took 
64.8% of Canada’s exports, by far the highest pro- 
portion on record. Purchases of Canadian goods by 
both the United Kingdom and other overseas coun- 
tries declined sharply in 1950, both as a proportion 
of the total, and in dollar value. 


While the concentration of exports on the United 
States market has become steadily more pronounced 


in the post-war period, reliance on that country as 
a source of imports has decreased slightly in the 
pastthree years. In 1946 and 1947 supplies of goods 
in overseas countries were very limited due to war- 


’ time damage to their productive facilities. But as 


production overseas has recovered Canada has 
drawn an increasing. proportion of her import re- 
quirements from these sources. In 1950 the propor- 
tion of imports from the United States—67.1% of 
the total— was lower than in any previous post-war 
year, despite the relaxation of the emergency ex- 
change conservation controls. As compared with 
pre-war the importance of the United Kingdom as a 
supplier has diminished greatly, although some 
recovery has been shown in the past three years. 
The importance of other overseas suppliers has 
increased slightly. 


The bilateral imbalance which has always fea- 
tured Canada’s trade has been greatly reduced by 
the adjustments in the direction of trade which 
have occurred in the past three years, especially 
with respect to exports. The inconvertibility of 
many foreign currencies has created difficulties 
in settling balances with Canada arising out of 
merchandise trade in recent years. If the better 
balance of 1950’s trade is maintained, such diffi- 
culties may be largely avoided. However the de- 
pendence of Canadian prosperity on United States 
business conditions has been greatly increased 
by these developments. 


TABLE 5. Percentage Distribution of Canadian Trade, by Leading Countries 


1920-39 
Average 1950 
%o Jo % % %o Jo 
Domestic Exports: 
Mite di States esses ee hee wee Teri S| ete at 38.0 38.4 a703 48.8 50.2 64.8 
Uni tedeKungdomemetiter cc tetec cette. raerrcnccccrene 35.8 25.8 Rea 1 22.3 23.6 15.1 
OUNer Semen ete acne Seer ee Nee Seen re ccces Meco ccctseseces 26e2 35.8 35.6 28.9 26.2 ul 
Imports: 
WnitediStatesmencne: cee cite neces cecccatett ect ccecseseee 64.7 75.4. 76.7 68.5 70.7 67.1 
WU MICe GEK INS dOMimene ttt eae teneseeceecceiascs cic teree css 17.5 TG ed. ililaé! ilile Al 1ST 
OLN CES aren ne mten nes etn ta car en cata ster centciedoundescatecess 17.8 17.02 15.9 HG i 18.2 20.2 
Total Trade: 
UNIbedastateskeetee. eee stete sme neeenereccseesecnescees 50.8 55.04 56.3 57.9 60. 1 66.0 
Wniteduking dommatcrttestte tes necccscascorcecccstns Roce crs 27.0 17.64 175 Ws ® 17.6 13.8 
CATS sages Bosc koA ee ae oe ee ee Re EOD 271.44 26.2 24.9 22.3 20.2 
Cree seo See | eer ee ee ee ere 


1. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 
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Canada occupies a leading place in the trade of providing only 6.9% of United Kingdom imports in 
both the United States and the United Kingdom, 1950 as opposed to 1949’s 9.9%. 
although our proportionate share in the trade of : : A Ae, 
these countries is much less than their share in pare se Peni teeeenea ae paige 
our trade. In 1950 Canada was again the leading Canada’s total domestic exports in 1950. They 
export market of the United States, taking 19.6% were Belgium and Luxembourg, which purchased 
of that country’s total exports, and also the leading Canadian goods to the value of $66.4 million, 2.1% 
PR eA ate e pear seta felenens of totaldomestic exports; the Union of South Africa, 

ati Dots re aan eens with purchases of $42.6 million (1.4%): Australia, 
cause United States exports still outweigh imports, - with purchases of $35.4 million (1.1%); and India 
despite the decreasing exports and increasing im- with purchases of $31.5 ation ral 0%). Six coun- 
abe ope rhea A eee itera. me tries also supplied 1% or more of total imports. In 
In Pcie dodofatheieUnitedeic nede mmaCansda oe addition to the United States and the United King- 
biisks canine wasoond Grankin aCe ot arkcincan dom they were Venezuela, with sales to Canada of 
: y ; DEMS PEXDO $87.3 million in merchandise (2.7% of merchandise 
increase from fourth in 1949) and took 5.7% of the imports); India, with sales of $37.3 million (1.2%); 
United Kingdom's exports. As at import supplier, Mexico, with sales of $33.0 million, and Australia, 
however, Canada dropped from first to third place. with sales of $32.8 million (just over 1.0% each). 


TABLE 6. Canada’s Position in Trade of the United States and the United Kingdom 


Note. Countries ranked horizontally according to importance in 1950. 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics, Values in U.S. $’000,000) 


United 
Kingdom 


Exports (including re-exports): 


N94 Gir ccccstescccncccecesvsneastecetusssnonanserespanasad 1,912.2 644.1 521.5 862. 7 324.7 
Di QAO irsccreccseccarsctcccteerssesetoessvesutccacesseneuast 1, 958. 9 700. 2 468. 2 822.1 467.5 
MOS Olisecescccessnercartecceateestistessevesueccnaseneamases 2,015.9 520. 2 515. 7 439.9 418.2 


Mexico 


F United 


General Imports: 


GAG Resestasstenaecersncctserecesesasnosccssaurcscancest> 1,553. 6 289.5 270. 8 246. 2 
V 94 Qieecccaves ccconnccttanstnscccsesé tvacccceetateexeessey 1,550. 8 227.6 278. 1 243.5 
QO Nereccesaccesscncscuvtecraccosesrenmerecctescceescaoes 1,957. 2 322.0 317.7 


United Kingdom Trade (U.K. Statistics, Values in U.K. £’000,000) 


j United Union of 


79.2 


Exports (including re-exports: 


HU G4. G necccsessccceccscectstecerecetetcanecsoceetsccsssqecsos 145.4 72.1 10.7 121.1 96.5 
G49 ies cscccetcctnesesccecscoscectetserncs=atcena-censesess 189.3 81.0 62.5 125.5 117.4 79.7 
TNiQ5 Oeeaceaesresaocc ac dessstsecseccussoedesesdveueescceeae 257.2 128.4 127.2 122.0 97.3 90.4 


‘ United New 


General Imports: 


WOE Giererecte-cessesehstevosecctsossveccecteccessspssenste 169.4 183. 2 217.0 109. 4 45.9 42.4 
G4 OW ccccsecsacerectctceste-casdetcnsOtececonestcavess 213.8 222.1 224.5 117.8 75.0 78.0 
ScaceeedroscedcioodoikBonctot eceneaceorcocnataaececas 221.6 211.5 179.3 134.3 110.0 100.6 
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Trade of Canada with the United States 


The chief factors governing the course of Ca- 
nada’s trade with the United States in 1950 were: 
the recovery of the American economy from the 
slump of 1949; the continued high level of produc- 
tion, consumption and investment in Canada; the 
stimulus to defense activity provided by the Korean 
war; and the changes in relative prices resulting 
from the exchange rate adjustments of 1949 and 
from the freeing of the Canadian dollar in 1950. 
These forces greatly increased United States pur- 
chases of Canadian goods, as well as sustaining 
the expansion of Canadian imports from the United 
States. The trade balance with the United States 
was reduced to its lowest level in recent years. 


Dollar-saving measures together with continuing 
economic recovery in overseas countries greatly 
reduced their demand for Canadian goods in 1950. 
However the greater part of the goods set free by 
these developments were marketed in the United 
States. Some readjustment problems hampered ex- | 
ports, especially in the first quarter of the year. 
But sales to the United States expanded steadily 
setting new value records in each of the last three 
quarters. The first quarter value was also a record 
for that quarter. For the year as a whole, total ex- 
ports to the United States reached $2,050.5 million, 
34.5% above the previous record of $1,524.0 million 
set in 1949. 


TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Quarters 
(Values in $’000,000) 


| 1949 1950 
1Q 2Q 3 Q 4Q 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 
4 t —— + — 
DOMESLICTEX POLtS cccccesscssss ses 345.2 345.7 333.4 479.2 414.0 490.9 528. 1 587.9 
VCSEL X DOLUS acta. pietue deci esteiateisiefaisis' 4.6 5.0 4.9 6.0 6.4 5.6 } 8.6 8.9 
IMpOrtSrfy desoneuseae sees sees ase 482.6 SPAS. 2A 461.8 481.3 458.5 546.0 520.6 605. 4 
Lota lUrade: wie csssteeeccesecceess 832.4 876.9 800. 2 966. 4 879.0 1,042.6 yOu. 33 Ty PAUP AG 24 


Imports from the United States also expanded 
steadily, aided somewhat by successive relaxations 
in the emergency exchange conservation controls. 
For the year as a whole they reached $2,130.5 
million, 7.9% above the previous record of $1,974.7 
million established in 1947. New record values for 
the corresponding quarters ofall years were reached 
for imports in each of the second, third and fourth 
quarters, and imports from the United States in the 
second and fourth quarters set new records for all 
quarters. The first of these reflected particularly 
Canada’s investment boom and high consumption 
level; that of the fourth quarter reflected the added 
effects of the more threatening international situa- 
tion. 


Imports from the United States expanded more 
rapidly than exports in the last quarter of the year. 
This was due in part to difficulties in expanding 
rapidly any further Canada’s supply of exportable 
goods, and to the fact that Canadian imports re- 
present a relatively small part of the available 
supply of goods in the United States and are there- 
fore highly responsive to changes in Canadian 
demand. Nevertheless the trade balance between 
the two countries was greatly lessened, and reach- 
ed its highest level in the second quarter. For the 
full yedr the adverse balance on trade with the 


United States was only $80.0 million, only 1.9% 
of the total trade between the two countries. The 
smallest previous post-war balance was that of 
$283.6 million achieved in 1948 with the aid of the 


emergency exchange conservation controls, and 
this was equal to 8.5% of that year’s total trade 
with the United States. 


A greater flow of goods to Canada from over- 
seas countries contributed somewhat to 1950’s 
reduced trade balance with the United States, as 
did satisfaction of the extraordinary post-war de- 
mand for some types of American goods. Neverthe- 
less the reduction was achieved in the face of a 
rising level of imports from that country and in 
spite of a significant reduction in government-im- 
posed barriers to trade. This achievement is almost 
unique in today’s world. By far the greater part of 
the general improvement in the trade balances of 
most countries in 1950 was due to the control of 
imports, more than to the expansion and re-direction 
of exports. And in few other countries was the 
measure of expansion and re-direction of exports 
achieved left to be determined by market forces. 


The rising level of prices in both countries 
played an important part in establishing record 
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values for trade in 1950. There was an unmistak- 
able increase in the volume of exports to the 
United States, but the greater part of the increased 
value of imports from that country seems to have 
been due to higher prices. Rising prices in the 
United States have played an important part in 


raising the level of prices in Canada, both py bid- 
ding up the prices of exportable goods and by in- 
creasing the cost of imports. The appreciation of 
the Canadian dollar after October ist, 1950, some- 
what mitigated these effects, but was not sufficient 
to wholly compensate for them. 


Domestic Exports to the United States Z 


United States purchases of commodities in each 
of the nine main groups increased in 1950, although 
the change in the miscellaneous commodities group 
was negligible in size. The largest increase was in 
the wood, wood products and paper group; exports 
of these commodities rose from $709.8 million in 
1949 to $1,016.4 million in 1950, an increase of 
43.2%. This one group accounted for over half of 
Canada’s exports to the United States in 1950, a 
reflection of both Canada’s large and efficiently 
exploited forest resources and the inadequacy of 
domestic resources in the United States. Some of 
the chief products in this group face little or no 
tariff barrier at the American border, and this has 
also contributed greatly to these exports. 


Newsprint paper is Canada’s chief commodity 
export to the United States. In 1950 newsprint ex- 
ports to this market rose 18.4% in value and 10.2% 
in volume over their 1949 level, the price level of 
these newsprint exports increasing by some 17.4%. 
An increase in the size and the circulation of major 
United States newspapers, stimulated in turn by an 
increase of some 6% in advertising lineage and by 
the need of newspapers to compete with other ad- 
vertising media, was the basic cause of increased 
demand. Redirection to the United States market of 
much newsprint formerly sold overseas, together 
with an increase of some 2.2% in Canada’s produc- 
tion capacity, made this increase in exports poss- 
ible. This expansion was achieved in spite of the 
fact that the newsprint industry was forced to 
operate somewhat below its rated capacity in the 
first quarter of the year, due to some initial diffi- 
culty in finding United States markets for some 
mills which had formerly sold their production 
overseas. 


Exports of planks and boards showed the largest 
value increase of any single commodity, rising from 
$100.1 million in 1949 to $249.6 million in 1950, 
an increase of 149.2%. Again part of the increase 
was due to the price factor, which averaged 15.4% 
above the 1949 level, but the volume of these ex- 
ports rose some 116.0%, accounting for the greater 
part of the value increase. A record level of build- 
ing activity in the United States was largely re- 
sponsible for this unprecedented demand on Cana- 
dian lumber production, and exports of shingles 
and of plywoods and veneers were also swelled by 
this same demand. 


Newsprint paper and planks and boards were 
first and second in value as exports to the United 
States, in 1950; the third ranking commodity, wood 
pulp, was also in the wood products group. Exports 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, Table IX. 


of wood pulp had fallen off sharply in the 1949 
recession in the United States, but in 1950 the 
1948 export peak for this commodity was reached 
and passed, and exports rose almost 35% above 
the low 1949 value. 


The non-ferrous metals group remained, second 
in exports to the United States. Domestic exports 
in this group are predominantly base metals in ore, 
concentrates or primary forms; aluminum, copper, 
lead, nickel and zinc in these forms accounted for 
87.8% of exports in this group and were valued at 
$234.5 million. The value of exports of each of 
these metals to the United States was greater than 
in 1949, the price of all but lead was above the 
1949 average, and the volume of all but copper 
also increased. In the middle of 1950 a tariff of 2¢ 
per pound on copper was reimposed by the United 
States government, and this seems to have slightly 
retarded copper exports to the United States in the 
second half-year. However this action did not force 
a lower price for Canadian copper, the entire duty 
being absorbed in the United States domestic price 
of copper. 


Exports of most of the leading commodities in 
the animals and animal products group also in- 
creased in value in 1950. Sales of fresh beef and 
veal rose in value (in spite of a decline in volume) 
due to a sharp price advance of almost 35%. Ex- 
ports of beef cattle also rose, and the price here 
was also higher. It may be significant that the in- 
crease in beef cattle exports was concentrated in 
feeders, rather than in animals ready for immediate 
slaughter. The United States also continued to in- 
crease its purchases of Canadian fish, especially 
fresh and frozen fish and molluscs and crustaceans. 
Sales of these two categories of fishery products to 
the United States accounted for over half of all 
Canadian exports of fish and fishery products in 
1950. 


The United States is much less important as a 
market for agricultural and vegetable products than 
for the abovementioned categories of goods. Never- 
theless there is a considerable trade across the 
border in fodders and feed grains and in seeds. The 
most important exports in the group in 1950, how- 
ever, were whisky and wheat. Much of the wheat 
sold to the United States is milled in bond and then 
re-exported, rather than consumed in that country, 
and this type of trade seems to have been influen- 
tial in raising Canadian exports of wheat to the 
United States in 1950. 
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TABLE 8. Percentage Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups! 


Domestic #xports Imports 


Group ia | 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
% Jo % % To Jo 
HAoMIeul Ura lsandaveeetableweroduetSieecddtmercc.ceeeeetom attics ccccencece sy 9.3 Helis 8.8 6.5 He 15) 8.5 
ANIMES Bune) Auge ial a Soh ES ase genaranauseoasecdyadodssbnaneHeABEHAEE aneuaa 14.5 aks 3} Wn 18) 2.4 aul Dest 
BE De SemLeX GLE Sea Melon OCUCU Smarr ie ccctecitraseraeelascptensccteiceerssclsieisiest cis ate eiainielore at 0.7 0.9 Gaz 6.9 Teal 
WoodraWiOOdsProduchssa nds apenerncsmcdescemaeeuate causes tists oes aecernecn saee 51 0a} 47.2 50.3 Bo fi 4.1 4.3 
TRO TBA ICME Sue ROCUICILS pases cremtearetiaerisisisisaterecsten sich iis sincleeeien ee etesine see's (3, i thes 6.8 Sho )e) 49.7 38. 1 
Non-herjouss Metalseand: ProdUctsp ara: casescecsees cae oneecetecees wnenas cows ibs a ase I NBy Bs 6.0 Ge2 6.4 
NonesMecallice Mineral sea il sleTOcdle tS cecilia ctee etesineisic ore ae slolsieie Bo a5) Bo Tl PAB yo} TORT ADS o 
GhemicelarandrAllied Products te. ..:0--sscrediscriscsctssocnckewsdeedeces Hise 22 2.02 5.9 5.9 Go3 
MISC ellancouse © OMMOGILICS mrmmemecrieteecrcceakeaeestrcecseceacecnecs secs Is & 1.8} 1.0 4.5 6.3 6.4 
se gg a nv i ls a a RE a i ee Si ce Ht th en 


1. For the values from which these percentages are 


derived see Part Il. Tables IX and X. 


2. This increase is due in part to the reclassification of crude synthetic rubber exports as chemical products in1950. 


Only the iron and its products group consists 
chiefly of manufactured end products. in so far as 
our export trade with the United States is concerned. 
Reciprocal free trade in farm implements and ma- 
chinery has permitted Canadian firms to develop a 
considerable market in the United States, and sales 
of farm implements other than tractors to the United 
States are greater than Canadian imports of the 
corresponding goods from that country. However 
the United States still has a heavily favourable 
balance on the trade in tractors. Besides farm im- 
plements, some non-farm machinery is exported to 
the United States, but the greater part of the re- 
maining exports in this group is raw and semi- 
processed materials. High grade iron ore is be- 


Imports from 


The value of imports from the United States in 
each of the nine main groups increased in 1950 over 
the 1949 level, although in the first half year the 
value of imports in some groups was lower. The 
smallest percentage increase was in the iron and 
its products group, which nevertheless remained 
the largest group in these imports, accounting for 
38.1% of the total. Smaller imports of farm machin- 
ery and tractors were largely responsible for the 
low increase in this group total; the peak of post- 
war re-equipment demand in Canada’s agricultural 
industry seems to have been passed. Another im- 
portant contributing factor was the lower level of 
imports of rolling mill products, which were some 
17% below their 1949 value, and over 28% down in 
volume. 


Several forces have combined to keep Canada’s 
imports of rolling mill products below their 1949 
level. First, the level of these imports in 1949, and 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, Table X. 


coming an increasingly important export, while 
exports of pig iron and steel ingots have expanded 
sharply in the past three years. 


Exports in the remaining commodity groups also 
expanded considerably. The most notable increase 
was in unmanufactured asbestos, a reflection of the 
shortages caused by the 1949 strike in Canada’s 
mines. Such products as artificial abrasives and 
fertilizers showed smaller though still pronounced 
increases. Generally, over the whole range of com- 
modities exported to the United States increases in 
value were characteristic, and bothprice and volume 
factors contributed to these increases. 


the United States! 


especially in the first half-year, was exceptionally 
high, due chiefly to the interaction of a sudden 
easing of the supply situation during the business 
readjustments of the period and a post-war habit of 
placing orders for steel well ahead of expected 
delivery dates. In the autumn of 1949 the steel 
strike inthe United States, combined with a measure 
of business recovery. again led to a tight supply 
picture, and this lasted through the first quarter of 
1950. A slight easing of supplies in the second 
quarter was cut short by the tide of new orders 
which developed after the opening of the Korean 
conflict, and which finally forced a measure of 
priority allocation of American steel. Increased 
imports from overseas countries and reduced ex- 
ports of Canadian rolling mill products have com- 
pensated only in part for the reduction in imports 
of American steel, and the decline in these im- 
ports in the face of increased demand in Canada 
has led to the most pronounced steel scarcity of 
the post-war period in this country. 
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The other major products in this group all show- 
ed increased imports in 1950. After the outbreak of 
war in Korea the slow decline in Canada’s imports 
of non-farm machinery was arrested and reversed. 
Imports of automobile parts rose almost 33% in 
value in the year, arise induced by a 34% increase 
in the number of vehicles produced by the Canadian 
automotive industry, and imports of internal com- 
bustion engines, a large proportion of which are 
automobiles, also increased. The easing of the 
emergency exchange conservation controls contri- 
buted to the increase in imports of cooking and 
heating apparatus in this group, and of refrigerators 
and parts in the miscellaneous commodities group. 


The non-metallic minerals group, which includes 
the major fuels, and second in imports from the 
United States. Imports of both bituminous and 
anthracite coal rose in value and volume over the 
1949 level, which had been depressed by a heavy 
carryover from the 1948-49 winter and by the pro- 
longed strike of 1949. Imports of crude petroleum 
also rose, and imports of fuel oils almost doubled, 
reflecting in part the increased use of oil as a 
domestic fuel. But imports of refined gasoline from 
the United States declined, due chiefly to increased 
refinery capacity in Canada. 


Many commodities in the agricultural products 
group which were somewhat restricted by the emer- 
gency exchange conservation controlsin 1949 show- 
ed increased imports in 1950, notably fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Imports of soya beans and vegetable 
oils have been stimulated by the expansion of 
margarine production in Canada, and have made an 
important contribution to increased imports in this 
group. In the fibres and textiles group, imports of 
raw cotton have increased considerably in both 


price and volume, but the decline in imports of 
cotton piece goods seems to have persisted through- 
out 1950, as demand in this line is now at a more 
normal level than in previous post-war years. 


Industrial materials — synthetic resins, inorganic 
chemicals and pigments— accounted for most of the 
increase in imports in the chemical products group. 
Increased imports of electrical equipment and brass 
products in the non-ferrous metal products group 
were also influenced by the high level of indus- 
trial and construction activity in Canada. 


One basic reason for the high proportion of 
Canada’s imports drawn from American sources is 
the fact that the conditions which American goods 
are designed to meet are similar to those in Canada. 
Also important is the extent to which many Cana- 
dian manufactured goods are of American design, 
and are often produced in branch plants of American 
firms, giving rise to imports of components and 
materials from the United States. A less often em- 
phasized factor is the propinquity of the two coun- 
tries and the consequent ease of trans-border travel 
and of publicizing American goods in Canada. Of 
total tourist purchases of $33.1 million in all coun- 
tries in 1950, $32.7 million were made in the United 
States, and Canadianstravellingin the United States 
become familiar with many American goods and 
conveniences, providing a basis for a Canadian 
market for such goods. Of total imports of news- 
papers, magazines and advertising matter 97.5% 
came from the United States, and of printed books 
83.7% of imports came from the United States. The 
ease of American access to the Canadian mind has 
had an important influence on Canadian buying 
habits. 


Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


Canadian trade with the United Kingdom in 1950 
was influenced chiefly by the dollar-saving and 
dollar-exporting programmes of the United Kingdom 
government. Also of importance have been the 
effects of the United Kingdom’s 1949 devaluation, 
which gave many British producers an‘opportunity 
to compete more effectively in the Canadian market. 
This latter factor was strengthened by the apprecia- 
tion of the Canadian dollar after its freeing on 
October 2, 1950. The most obvious effect of the 
operation of these forces has been a sharp reduc- 
tion in the adverse balance of the United Kingdom 
on trade with Canada. 


The greater part of this reduction has been due 
to reduced United Kingdom purchases of Canadian 
goods. In 1950 Canadian exports to the United King- 
dom totalled only $472.5 million as opposed to 
$709.3 million in 1949, a reduction of 33.3% in 
Canadian dollar value. In the first, third and fourth 
quarters of the year these exports were below those 
of any corresponding post-war quarter, and only in 
1946 was a lower value recorded for the second 
quarter. Because of the higher prices prevailing 
for Canadian exports in 1950 than in previous post- 


war years, the reduction in the volume of exports 
to the United Kingdom was even greater than their 
decline in value. 


The chief reason for this decline has been 
changed British purchasing policy. In the summer 
of 1949, when the dollar shortage crisis was reach- 
ing the peak that led to the exchange rate read- 
justments of that September, the sterling area coun- 
tries decided to attempt to reduce their dollar pur- 
chases by 25% to relieve the strain on their ex- 
change reserves, and this decision was reinforced 
by price incentives after the devaluation of sterling 
with respect to the dollar. The results of this 
decision did not become apparent in trade with the 
United Kingdom in 1949, as British purchases of 
or commitments regarding the bulk of her 1949 im- 
ports had already been made. In 1950, however, 
United Kingdom purchases in Canada were cut 
sharply, and the sterling value of British imports 
from Canada was reduced by over 20%. 


Increased Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom have also made a sizable contribution to 
the reduction of the trade balance. In the first 
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TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Quarters 
(Values in $’000,000) 


DOMEStiC HEX OLtS tas. cnt castes 139.4 196. 2 
IRC-EIXDIOLUS: ssn apiasieteisesismsasioes sive 0.4 1h} 
DTU POU Sey ere ease ste tates ores oys:siaie sisters: nieiere rim 86.5 
Mota ly Trad @isrccace seuccaesshcs'e ests 2iliGae 284.1 


quarter of 1950, Canadian imports from the United 
Kingdom were higher than in any other post-war 


first quarter, and each successive quarter saw 
,imports at a new record value for all quarters. Over 
the whole year imports from the United Kingdom 
totalled $404.2 million, 31.5% above the 1949 value 
of $307.4 million. Besides official and unofficial 
encouragement of dollar-earning exports in the 
United Kingdom, and considerable support for this 
effort in Canada, the margin by which the prices of 
British goods in terms of dollars could be reduced 
after devaluation was an important encouragement 
to these imports. 


The improvement in Britain’s trading position 
with both Canada and the United States has contri- 


179.0 109.1 126.8 108. 2 125.8 
tot 0.8 0.4 0.5 0.8 
66.7 84.2 102.9 103.2 113.8 
246.8 194.1 230.2 ,211.9 240.5 
+ 5.5 + 12.8 


buted to the increase in the United Kingdom’s ex- 
change reserves, although the greater part of their 
increase has been due to increased dollar purchases 
of sterling area raw materials. This improvement 
enabled the United Kingdom to reduce drawings on 
the Canadian loan in the second quarter of 1950, 
and after June these ceased altogether. The level 
of sterling area reserves is not yet wholly satis- 
factory, but the reductions in these countries’ 
purchases in Canada have to date had relatively 
small adverse effects on Canadian industries, as 
the domestic market and the buoyant American 
market have absorbed the greater part of the goods 
set free by them. 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom ? 


Only two of the main group totals failed to re- 
flect the general decline in domestic exports to the 
United Kingdom, and of these only the non-metallic 
minerals group surpassed the value recorded for 
1948. Exports in this group in 1950 were stimulated 
by the shortage of asbestos which has affected 
consumers Since the strike in the Quebec mines in 
the first half of 1949; since that time asbestos 
exports have been maintained well above their pre- 
strike level. British purchases of Canadian arti- 
ficial abrasives also increased in 1950, and con- 
tributed to the increase in the group total. The 
other group to show an increase, chemicals and 
allied products, was affected particularly by in- 
creased sales of plastics to the United Kingdom 
and by the inclusion in this group total of exports 
of crude synthetic rubber which were previously 
classified in the agricultural products group with 
natural rubber. 


The agricultural products group remained the 
most important in exports to the United Kingdom, 
and wheat and wheat flour the most important com- 
modity exports, although the first of these declined 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, Table XI. 


38.1% in value and the second 12.3% as compared 
with 1949. With the end of the British wheat con- 
tract in 1950 Canada’s share of the United King- 
dom market for this commodity has been substan- 
tially reduced. Exports of both tobacco and apples 
to the British market increased in 1950, however. 
Food, beverages and tobacco account for the greater 
part of Canadian exports to the United Kingdom; 
those commodities in this category which are listed 
in Table XI cover 58.1% of domestic exports to the 
United Kingdom in 1950 and have a total value of 
$273.1 million. Wheat and wheat flour alone account- 
ed for 45.7% of the 1950 total. 


Exports of foodstuffs formed the bulk of the ani- 
malproducts group total in 1950. These, like wheat, 
are declining sharply. British contract prices for 
bacon and cheese in 1950 were not sufficiently 
high to divert supply from the domestic market, and 
as a result deliveries fell far short of contract re- 
quirements. Indeed, production of these commodi- 
ties in 1950 was barely enough to supply domestic 
requirements, and the bulk of the bacon shipped to 
Britain in 1950 represented purchases made late in 
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TABLE 10. Percentage Composition of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Group i ~ 
1948 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 
%o To % % % % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products co.cc cncecccescenececsecccrecesesccoee 39.6 48.4 48.7 Bo Jt 6.8 6.9 
AnimalssandsAnimal ProguctSe-csesressceeeecanecees eededaoda DOnBODUOLEECOOR. 20al 10.3 11.4 ~2 2.0 2.4 
Wibresy extilesvandi Products ansccsescerscecescceccsacetoetesieccccss sess 0.3 0.2 0.2 48.9 38.8 27.9 
Wood, Wood! Productsiand Paperis..c.ccscoscoroccosccectecorescecssessorcess 14.7 12.0 Fake off 1.0 1.0 0.9 
Tron and. 108 Products... s.ccccsceccceccccccscesoaccsseesce ect oslacessisicessseccsce 3.2 Aja il DA, il 17.0 26.5 36.8 
Non-Herrous) Metals) and ProductSitesscscsscsscceeseceserssctasttecenineeceaes 19.2 21.0 25.0 6.9 7.0 9.5 
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Miscellaneous Commodities socaccccctes<esicesenseetessseecesencecenec resets 0.8 oe 0.6 tot 6.6 4.6 


1. For the values from which these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables XI and XII. 
2. This increase is due in part to the reclassification of crude synthetic rubber exports as chemical products in 1950. 


1949 under the 1949 contract. The United Kingdom 
has also ceased purchasing Canadian processed 
eggs. Exports of the industrial materials in this 
group—hides and skins, leather, and furs—have 
been generally much better maintained than those 
of the foodstuff items. 


Exports of non-ferrous metals to the United 
Kingdom were also sharply reduced in 1950, each 
of the principal metals in the group being affected. 
The sharpest decrease was in exports of lead, 
which fell from $14.5 million in 1949 to $2.2 million 
in 1950. There was some sign that this decrease 
was, at least in part, only temporary. Exports to 
the United Kingdom of each of the major non-ferrous 
metals except copper were higher in the second 
half of 1950 than in the first half, probably due in 
part to the effects of the Korean situation on 
demand. 


Imports from 


Increases in Canada’s imports from the United 
Kingdom were as general as decreases in exports 
to that country; in 1950 only two of the nine main 
commodity groups did not show an increase in the 
value of imports. In the miscellaneous commodities 
group much of the decrease was due to non-commer- 
cial items: imports of settlers’ effects declined 
from $3.0 million to $1.8 million, and of articles 
for the use of-United Kingdom forces from $1.6 
million to $0.9 million. Changes in the commercial 
articles in this group were relatively small and 
tended to balance. 


The decline in imports of fibres, textiles and 
products continues a trend in evidence since 1948, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, Table XII. 


Declines were also general in exports of wood 
products, especially planks and boards, wood pulp, 
newsprint and pit props. Exports of spoolwood and 
pulpwood showed some increase, however, and 
exports of the first three commodities mentioned 
above showed some recovery in the second half 
year. The United Kingdom has not been completely 
successful in finding alternative sources of supply 
for all these products. Exports of ferro-alloys, 
farm machinery and non-farm machinery have de- 
clined steadily from the 1949 level and have led 
the decline in exports of iron products to the United 
Kingdom. The sharp decrease in exports in the 
miscellaneous commodities group was due to heavy 
contract deliveries of aircraft in 1949 which did 
not recur in 1950. 


the United Kingdom 2 


and is due chiefly to the satisfaction of Canada’s 
abnormal post-war demand for these commodities. 
Generally the decline has been concentrated in 
imports of piece goods and yarns, with purchases 
of unmanufactured fibres increasing, and those of 
manufactured articles showing little or less de- 
cline. The decline in volume of imports in this 
group was probably less than the decline in value, 
since the Canadian dollar prices of many British 
textiles were lower in 1950 than in 1949 as a 
result of the devaluation of sterling. But textile 
prices were increasing in the latter part of the 
year as a result of increasing prices for raw fibres. 
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The greater part of the increase in imports from 


the United Kingdom was concentratedinthe iron and f 


its products group, which in 1950 for the first time 
ranked first in imports from the United Kingdom. 
Vehicles— automobiles, trucks, tractors, and auto- 
mobile parts—accounted for $85.6 million of the 
group total, more than the entire group has totalled 
in any previous year, and equal to 57.5% of 1950’s 
imports in this group. The greatest percentage in- 
crease over 1949°in the vehicles category was in 
imports of automobile parts, which reflects the in- 
creasing number of British cars in use in the past 
few years. The high and rapidly rising level of 
imports of British automobiles reflects the high 
level of automobile sales in Canada— passenger 
vehicle sales were some 60% above 1949 in 1950— 
and the increasing popularity of the relatively low- 
cost British product. British passenger automobiles 
accounted for about 19% of the number of new 
passenger automobiles sold in Canada in 1950, and 
British commercial vehicles for about 4% of the 
number of new vehicles sales of this type. 


Other Leading Countries 


The 20.2% of Canada’s trade in 1950 which was 
not conducted with the United States and the United 
Kingdom cannot be fully analyzed by countries 
here. Canadian trade statistics distinguish 124 
countries separately, and with a majority of these 
countries trade is relatively small, although signi- 
ficant in the aggregate. Statistics giving full de- 
tail of trade with each country individually are 
published in the quarterly reports referred to in 
Chapter V; the remainder of this chapter will out- 
line developments in trade with those countries 
accounting for 1% or more of Canada’s exports or 
imports. 


Venezuela ranked third in Canada’s total trade 
in 1950, due chiefly to large imports of petroleum 
from that country. Petroleum accounted for 92.1% 
of imports from Venezuela, and the decline in im- 
ports from that country in 1950 was due solely to 
a decline in crude petroleum purchases. Venezuela 
is Canada’s leading Latin American market, as well 
as the leading supplier in this area, purchasing 
Canadian goods to the value of $25.5 million in 
1950. A slight decline from the 1949 level of ex- 
ports to this market is due chiefly to non-recurring 
deliveries of ships; these amounted to $8.8 million 
in 1949, but only to $1.9 million in 1950. Goods 
such as machinery, electrical apparatus, vehicles 
and metal manufactures are relatively more important 
in exports to Venezuela than in exports to all coun- 
tries, and exports of these commodities were well 
maintained in 1950, but wheat flour was the leading 
single commodity export in 1950, and also showed 
the largest increase from the 1949 level. Venezuela 
is one of the few countries to which newsprint ex- 
ports in 1950 increased. 


Belgium and Luxembourg is more important as 
an export market than as an import market, and 
ranked fourth in Canada’s trade in 1950. Belgium, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, Table XXIII. 


Among the other significant increases in this 
group is the 165% increase in imports of rolling 
mill products from the United Kingdom. Since de- 
valuation the price of British primary iron and steel 
has been more competitive, and in 1950 14.9% of 
imports of rolling mill products were drawn from 
the United Kingdom, compared with 5.3% in 1949. 
Imports from the United Kingdom of pipes, tubes 
and fittings, of castings and forgings, and of wire 
and. wire rope are also increasing. British machinery 
seems to be increasing its share of the Canadian 
market, as do British electrical apparatus and 
British chemicals. It is the newer industries and 
the basic industries which have played the greatest 
part in Britain’s dollar export drive; the older ex- 
port industries such as coal, textiles, pottery and 
distilling face a more limited market and in some 
cases suffer from limited output or from the ex- 
haustion of resources arid consequent high costs, 
but the engineering industries and the chemical in- 
dustry face an expanding market and one in which 
effective competition can greatly increase the 
United Kingdom’s share. 


in Canadian Trade! 


like the United Kingdom, is a highly industrialized 
manufacturing country, and this fact is reflected in 
Canadian exports to that market. Of total exports 
of $66.4 million, the eleven leading commodities 
were all foodstuffs or raw materials, and accounted 
for 84.6% of the total. The most important single 
commodity was wheat, which also showed the 
greatest increase in exports. Exports of coarse 
grains to Belgium declined in 1950, as did exports 
of flax seed for crushing. But sales of canned fish, 
fish oils and processed milk increased. Exports of 
metals were also at a high level, and asbestos 
exports almost doubled. 


Trends in imports from Belgium and Luxembourg 
resembled in many ways those in imports from the 
United Kingdom. There was a similar decline in 
imports of most textile piece goods and of many 
textile products, although imports of Belgian wool 
carpets showed a sharp increase. There was also 
a sharp increase in imports of steel rolling mill 
products and of glass from Belgium, as from the 
United Kingdom. Imports of tin smelted in Belgium 
and of diamonds cut in Belgium also increased; 
Belgium is Canada’s principal supplier of cut unset 
diamonds. Total imports from Belgium increased 
19.8% in 1950, a larger percentage increase than 
that in exports (17.4%) but a smaller absolute 
amount ($3.8 million as against $9.8 million). This 
was possible due to Belgium’s relatively strong 
foreign exchange position, which has enabled the 
country to do without a great part of the quantitative 
restrictions which hamper trade with many European 
countries. 


India is both a leading export market and a 
leading supplier of imports to Canada, accounting 
for more than 1% of each in 1950. In Canada’s 
total trade India ranked fifth. Exports to India 
declined 56.6% from their 1949 level, due in large 
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part to smaller sales of wheat (down to $5.2 million 
from $23.0 million in 1949), and to smaller ship- 
ments of locomotives, railway cars and railway 
rails, contract deliveries of which were very heavy 
in 1949. India increased her purchases of Canadian 
copper, aluminum and zinc in 1950, but exports of 
motor vehicles, newsprint and electrical apparatus 
have declined, due chiefly to India’s need to con- 
serve foreign exchange for goods more essential to 
her industrial expansion and food production pro- 
grammes. Reflecting these programmes Canadian 
exports of machinery and fertilizers to India in- 
creased. 


Imports from India rose 42.0% in 1950 to reach 
$37.3 million. The greater part of the increase was 
in such products as tea, jute piece goods, spices 
and nuts. While price increases were important in 
raising the value of imports of tea and spices, the 
prices of jute piece goods and nuts were little 
changed from 1949 or underwent some decline. 
India’s exports of manganese oxide and wool to 
Canada also increased significantly in 1950. 


Australia is the only country which accounted 
for 1% or more of both exports and imports in 1950. 
Total exports to Australia were of about the same 
value as in 1949, but as the export prices of Cana- 
dian goods had advanced their volume was some- 
what reduced. Automobiles, trucks and parts ac- 
counted for almost half the 1950 export total. and 
the increase in these exports compensated tor large 
declines in such commodities as planks and boards, 
aluminum, machinery, wood pulp and newsprint 
paper. The only other major increases were in ex- 
ports of cotton piece goods and asbestos. Australia, 
like India and the United Kingdom, was obliged by 
the sterling area’s exchange position to be more 
selective in her dollar buying in 1950. 


Imports from Australia increased by 19.6% in 
1950, most of this gain being accounted for by raw 
sugar, raw wool, and dried fruits, especially raisins. 
Price increases accounted for a considerable part 
of the higher values of sugar and wool, although 
the volume of both showed some increase, but the 
prices of dried fruits declined and the increase in 
value reflects a volume gain. Most of the other 
leading commodities imported from Australia show- 
ed some increases, and a small amount of mutton 
and lamb was sent to Canada for the first time 
Since the war. 


Canada’s trade with Mexico showed considerable 
expansion in 1950. Exports increased by 14%, and 
most of the leading products supplied to Mexico 
showed an increase in value. The chief exceptions 
to this rule were newsprint and primary aluminum 
where a decline in the volume of shipments occurr- 
ed, and wheat. Mexico bought Canadian wheat 


valued at $2.9 million in 1949, but no wheat pur- 
chases recurred in 1950. The largest single in- 
crease in an export item was in sales of whisky, 
which advanced to second place in the commodity 
list. Mexico was also a leading market for motion 
picture films. 


The increase in imports from Mexico was greater 
than that in exports, and was spread over several 
commodities, especially raw cotton and other vege- 
table fibres, nuts, and green coffee. Imports of 
fresh vegetables from Mexico declined, but Cana- 
dian purchases of fresh citrus fruits and preserved 
fruits from this market increased sharply. A part of 
the increased value of imports from Mexico was 
again due to price increases, but the volume ex- 
pansion was also considerable. 


The Union of South Africa was eighth in Ca- 
nada’s total trade in 1950, due almost entirely to 
heavy exports to that market. Although these ex- 
ports declined about 45% from their 1949 peak, 
the Union remained third as an export market for 
Canada, ranking immediately behind the United 
States and the United Kingdom. As in the case of 
India a great part of the decline was due to 1949’s 
much heavier deliveries of railway rolling stock 
and railway rails. Also of major importance were 
the import controls imposed in the autumn of 1949 
as an exchange conservation measure. Newsprint 
and other paper, lumber, farm machinery, linseed 
oil and electrical apparatus exports were greatly 
reduced due in large part to these measures, but 
as with Australia sales of automotive vehicles 
were well maintained. 


Canada is not a major market for South Africa 
produce, but imports from this source increased by 
more than 28% in 1950. Preserved fruits, industrial 
diamonds, raw wool, chrome ore and fur skins 
(chiefly sheep skins) accounted for the greater’ part 
of this increase. 


The trend towards a closer balance of trade 
which was noted in Chapter I characterized trade 
with a majority of Canada’s leading trading part- 
ners. Of the six countries just discussed the 
absolute size of the trade balance with four was 
lower in 1950 than in 1949, and in the same number 
of cases it was a lower proportion of total trade 
with the country. Of the twenty leading countries 
in Canada’s trade (including the United States and 
the United Kingdom) the absolute size of the balance 
with ten increased and ten decreased. But the de- 
creases were greater than the increases by $51.0 
million, even when the United States and the United 
Kingdom are excluded from the calculation. With 
the inclusion of these countries the reduction in the 
bilateral imbalance of trade with the twenty coun- 
tries was $732.3 million. 


CHAPTER III 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


The greater part of the 20.2% of Canada’s trade 
in 1950 which was not conducted with the United 
States and the United Kingdom, was conducted with 
the countries of Europe, of the Commonwealth, and 
of Latin America. The combined share of these 
three groupsin Canada’s exports amounted to 17.1%, 
in imports 17.5%, and in total trade 17.4%. 


In the post-war relief and reconstruction period, 
exports to Europe were very high. The decline in 
emergency needs after 1947, and the restoration of 
domestic production in Europe led to a decline in 
the area’s demand for imports. The consequent de- 
cline in Canadian sales to Europe was probably 
somewhat accentuated by this country’s inability 
to continue to extend new export credits after the 
foreign exchange crisis of 1947. At the same time 
as exports to Europe were high the countries of the 
Commonwealth also were active in the Canadian 
market, purchasing goods to meet reconstruction 
needs and to satisfy postponed civilian demand. 
But the straitened exchange position of the sterling 
area has necessitated a contraction of dollar pur- 
chases by these countries as well, especially in 
1950. 


Exports to Latin America are a smaller propor- 
tion of total exports than sales to either of the 
abovementioned areas, but they have remained a 


more constant proportion of total exports in the 
post-war period. Latin America is also the only one 
of the three to account for a higher than pre-war 
share of exports. In imports, Latin America is 
again the only area to account for a greater than 
pre-war share, but imports from Latin America have 
grown less than those from the Commonwealth and 
Europe in the past five years. Nevertheless Latin 
Americaisthe only one of the three areas to account 
for a greater proportion of Canada’s total trade in 
1950 than in 1949; in trade with Europe and the 
Commonwealth the reduction in exports outweighed 
the increase in imports. 


The effects of the September, 1949, exchange 
rate readjustments were generally beneficial to 
trade with these trading areas. Throughout the 
post-war period Canada had had heavily favourable 
balances on trade with Europe and with the Common- 
wealth, and the new exchange rates tended to im- 
prove these countries’ opportunities to sell in the 
Canadian market. At the same time the rise in the 
relative price of Canadian goods dampened their 
incentive to buy in the Canadian market (or other 
dollar markets). In trade with Latin America the 
initial effect of the readjustments was probably to 
stimulate exports and somewhat retard imports, but 
subsequent alterations in the rates of some Latin 
American countries and of Canada have obscured 
the influence of these changes. 


TABLE 11. Percentage Share in Canadian Trade of Principal Trading Areas 


SE LE AS SS FT SS eS i aS aaa 
1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
7a ee % % % % 
Domestic Exports: 
JEAN 90) 01 Se aco eco ee Sra erro SPE hy PO CEE PEEP EEE Sa 13.9 185 10.3 7.6 6.1 
Commonwealth and Weland: 12. .c/citeices helecnececctssleclacescessssece Tiss HS 1287 9.3 10.1 6.4 
[satin AMeTICA scceacceerccceaccees Mette coe toatescccescctecscacscésscoesstees Pil 4.0 4.7 4.0 4.2 6 
Imports 
SAE ODE, eae eee EE ee hone een vacviie Soeadspouncedoatees eres 5.9 ap asien 2. 2 OG aa) Ce 
Commonwealth and Ireland?............ ene ITE, iis es * 9.5 6.92] 6.0 7.3 6.7 vn} 
TEAGLNTAICTICAT Oct tes cree eeaete terete ee ere cee ibs deephesacecseoene 2.4 Bays] 652 8.4 7.0 6.7 
Total Trade: 
ISULODC eeeeece secaceceneseere OTR aE, Lee cost vee sense on ens eaees sa! 8.62 TaG 6.8 5.4 ay 
Gommonwealthwandelre] andasecmersrantesteattcrestes conterecerccsssersers 10.4 
TeatineAmeriCas.sss..secences Me SER anaes noTeeentncsseceeseeeceeceesesaccecse PRPs 


1, For all years the membership of the Commonwealth was defined as in 1950, 
2, Adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canada. 
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Trade with European Countries 4 


Exports to Europe began to decline after 1947, 
and from the middle of 1949 this decline became 
rather steeper than previously. In the first three 
quarters of 1950 these exports were at their lowest 
post-war level for any corresponding quarters, as 
most European countries endeavoured to reduce 
their dollar deficits and seek supplies elsewhere. 
With the worsening of the international situation 
after June the prospects of obtaining imports from 
some non-dollar sources were somewhat reduced, 
whiletheneed for many commodities became greater. 
Asaresult Canadian exports to Europe showed some 
recovery in the fourth quarter of the year, and pros- 
pects for exports to this area in 1951 were improved. 


Most of the European countries with which Ca- 
nada trades in volume devalued their currencies 
with respect to the Canadian dollar in 1949. Only 
Switzerland, Spain, and the communist countries 
did not depreciate to some extent, and while Italy’s 
initial measure of depreciation was less than Ca- 
nada’s the appreciation of the Canadian dollar after 
the unpegging of our exchange rate in October, 
1950, has since made up the difference. While the 
relatively higher prices of Canadian goods may 
have had some influence on the decline in Canadian 
exports to Europe in 1950, the greater part of the 
decline was due to dollar saving efforts and special 
commodity movements in trade with some of these 


countries. However their currency devaluation did 
aid European sales in the Canadian market. 


In the three quarters immediately following the 
exchange rate readjustments, the value of European 
sales to Canada was less than in corresponding 
quarters one year earlier. The relatively lower unit 
values of most European goods after devaluation 
required an expansion in the volume of these sales 
in order to maintain pre-devaluation export values. 
By the end of the second quarter of 1950 this ex- 
pansion had been achieved, and it continued in the 
third and fourth quarters, raising the value and 
volume of post-war European exports to Canada 
to record levels. This was true not only of Europe 
as a whole, but also of most of the important trading 
countries in the area. 


The decrease in exports to Europe in 1950, to- 
gether with the increase in imports from that area, 
reduced Canada’s balance on this trade to its low- 
est post-war level. The balance in each quarter was 
lower than in any corresponding post-war quarter. 
However the disequilibrium remaining in trade with 
Europe is more pronounced than in trade with any 
other trading area. The balance on this trade was 
equal to 30.1% of total trade with Europe in 1950, 
and was greater than the balance on trade with the 
United States, the United Kingdom, or any other 
principal trading area. 


TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland), by Quarters 


(Values in $’000,000) 


DOMESUICH EMD ONLSieeme ene cecasee 
Re-Ex ports 
Imports 


Total Trade 


Most of the main group totals reflected the de- 
cline in exports to Europe in 1950, although the 
animals and animal products, non-metallic minerals 
and products, and chemicals and allied products 
groups showed gains. Fishery products accounted 
for the greater part of the increase in the animal 
products group. Exports of cured fish (chiefly salt 
cod) to Portugal grew from $1.3 million in 1949 to 
$4.1 million in 1950, and those to Italy rose from 
$1.3 million to $2.1 million. Substantial increases 
also occurred in sales of cured fish to Greece, the 
Netherlands, and Yugoslavia. Exports of canned 
fish, particularly to Belgium and Luxembourg, also 


0.6 0.4 0.3 0.4 
20.9 23.6 25.9 3006 
(ein 3) 105. 2 

+21.4 + 34.0 


showed a considerable gain, as did exports of fish 
and marine animal oils. The increase in the non- 
metallic minerals group was due almost solely to 
asbestos exports, which were more than double the 
strike-restricted value for 1949, and that in the 
chemical products group to the reclassification of 
exports of crude synthetic rubber as chemical pro- 
ducts in 1950, and to some growth in these ship- 
ments. Several markets shared in these latter in- 
creases, especially industrial countries such as 
France, Belgium, Germany and the Netherlands. 


Some increases occurred in other groups, parti- 
cularly in exports of wheat, (especially to Belgium 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part Il, Tables XIII and XIV. 
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and Italy) and of nickel and zinc. The values of 
most other commodities declined, the contraction 
being particularly noticeabie in such commodities 
as coarse grains, flax seed, linseed and flaxseed 
oil, hides and skins, wood pulp, newsprint, machin- 
ery and aluminum. The decline with most influence 
on the export total, however, was in sales of ships. 
These totalled $11.5 million in 1947 and reached 
a peak of $62.4 million in 1948, $59.0 million of 
which represented sales to France. In 1949 the 
total fell to $15.9 million, and sales to France. 
to $12.7 million. In 1950 sales of ships to Europe 
were negligible. The heavy sales of former years 
represented the post-war rebuilding of Europe’s 
merchant marine; this has now been substantially 
completed. Excluding shipping sales, domestic ex- 
ports to Europe in the last four years have been: 
1947, $336.3 million; 1948, $254.5 million; 1949, 
$212.1 million; 1950, $190.3 million. This picture 
of these exports is in some ways more accurate 
than that given by the unadjusted totals, since it 
accentuates both 1947-48 and 1948-49 as periods in 
which the sharpest decline was occurring. This 
brings out more clearly the influence on the decline 
of lessened emergency needs. The termination of 
Canada’s export credit programme also influenced 
the decline. 


Theincreasein imports trom Kurope was general, 
ana was distributed over the wide range of commodi- 
ties received from that source. Among the important 
increases wasthatinimports of European machinery, 
which rose from $2.0 million in 1949 to $3.9 million 
in 1950. Sweden, with an increase of $1.2 million in 
sales of machinery to Canada, accounted for the 


larger part of this gain; but imports from Germany 
and Italy also gained significantly. Imports of canned 
and preserved fruits increased by almost 75%, chief- 
ly due to larger shipments from Spain (up to $1.3 
million from $0.7 million) and the Netherlands (to 
$0.7 million from only $3 thousand in 1949). Pur- 
chases of Swiss and Italian cheese showed large 
increases as well. The largest increase of all was 
in imports of iron and steel rolling mill products; 
for this Belgium was chiefly responsible. The same 
country made the largest contribution to expanded 
sales of carpets and of jute piece goods to Canada. 
It also lost most through Canada’s decreasing pur- 
chases of cotton and wool piece goods in 1950. 


The greater part of Canada’s trade with Europe 
is normally conducted with the members of the Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co-operation. 
Trade with Spain is increasing, but that conducted 
with the communist countries has decreased sharply 
since 1947, and the only communist country to still 
account for a sizable amount of Canada’s trade is 
Czechoslovakia. This decline is due to both politi- 
cal and economic forces. Canada’s trade with east- 
ern Europe was always a relatively small part of 
total trade with Europe, since many of Canada’s 
chief exports are also exports of these countries, 
and since few of Canada’s chief imports can as 
cheaply be obtained there as elsewhere. In the 
immediate post-war period substantial relief ship- 
ments were sent to these countries, financed in 
part under the U.N.R.R.A. plan and in part by 
Canadian loans. With the ending of relief needs 
these exports ceased. In addition in recent months 
it has become necessary to exercise Some measure 
sf control over exports to communist countries. 


TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with O.E.E.C. Countries and Other Euronean Countries 


Domestic Exports Imports 
z| 1947 1948 1949 1950 1947 1948 1949 1950 
United Kingdom .... $’000,000 aileere 686.9 705.0 469.9 189.4 299.5 307.4 404.2 
% of 1947 100.0 91.4 93.8 62.6 100.0 158.2 162.4 PAB 
Other O.E.E.C.!.... $7000,000 Bao 304.2 PREG 196. 2 53.4 64.9 76.4 94.1 
% of 1947 100.0 94.1 15.4 60.7 100.0 PALS 143.2 IL IGio 
Other Europe ........ $’000,000 44.5 2309 a Wiles} 6.9 (oS 9.2 10.5 
% of 1947 100.0 Beats! 16.8 25.4 100.0 109.5 132.8 150.8 


1. Including Ireland and Turkey. 


Table 13 illustrates the greater rate of decline 
in exports to the non-O.E.E.C. countries than in 
exports tothe O.E.E.C. group. Exports to the United 
Kingdom and to the rest of the O.E.E.C. group 
(including Ireland and Turkey) have declined in 
about the same measure since 1947, although some 


of the decline in sales to the United Kingdom was 
postponed until 1950 by the British food contracts. 
Commercial ties with these countries are stronger 
than with eastern Europe, and the decline in ex- 
ports to the communist area has been much steeper. 
The inability or refusal of the communist bloc to 


1. ThemembersoftheO.E.E.C. are: Ausuwia, Belgium, Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germany, 


and Trieste. 
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accept Marshall plan aid has probably also influ- 
encedthis difference; had not this source of external 
aid been present a more straitened exchange posi- 
tion in western Europe might well have forced a 
sharper decline in exports to these countries. Spain 
in 1950 accounted for over half of Canada’s exports 
to non-O.E.E.C. Europe, more than the entire com- 
munist bloc. 


The expansion of imports from the non-O.E.E.C. 
group has also been much less since 1947 than that 
in imports from the O.E.E.C. countries, and started 
from a much lower level. Eastern Europe has never 
been a major source of imports to Canada, but the 
difference in the rate of increase of imports from 
these areas is probably again due in part to the 
closer political relations with the O.E.E.C. group 
and perhaps to a greater measure of post-war re- 
covery in these countries. 


Trade with Commonwealth Countries and Ireland : 


The forces determining the movements of Ca- 
nada’s trade with the countries of the Commonwealth 
in 1950closely resembled those governing trade with 
the United Kingdom. AS members of the sterling 
area all have been conducting dollar-saving pro- 
grammes, though of varying intensity, and most have 
been attempting to increase their dollar exports. All 
except Pakistan devalued at the same time and to 
the same extent as the United Kingdom, and have 
therefore had the samepriceinventivesto reduce dol- 
larimports andthe same advantages in competition in 
dollar markets or with dollar goods. Ireland is in- 
cluded with the Commonwealth for analysis because, 
as a member of the sterling area, it resembles the 
Commonwealth countries in the abovementioned 
ways, and also because it has retained the preferen- 
tial tariff treatment in the Canadian market possess- 
ed before leaving the Commonwealth. 


The reduction in exports to the countries of the 
Commonwealth in 1950 was almost the same as to 
the United Kingdom — 34% in dollar value as opposed 
to 33.3%. As in the case of the United Kingdom the 
reduction in value expressed in sterling is only 
about 20%. In each quarter, too, exports to Common- 
wealth countries were below those recorded for any 
corresponding post-war quarter. Because of the 
steady rise in the prices of Canada’s exports, the 
volume decline which occurred was probably con- 
siderably greater than the value decline. 


There was likewise little difference in the be- 
haviour of the totals of imports from the Common- 


wealth and Ireland and from the United Kingdom. 
From the former trading area they rose 30% above 
their 1949 level, from the United Kingdom, 31.5%. 
Imports from the Commonwealth were somewhat 
slower to rise; their first quarter value was below 
that for 1949, although the second, third and fourth 
quarters saw successive new quarterly value records 
established. Rising prices probably contributed more 
to the increased value of imports from the Common- 
wealth than in the case of the United Kingdom—the 
principal imports from the Commonwealth in 1950 
were the tropical and semi-tropical products and the 
raw materials whose prices have been leading the 
world price advance, while the prices of many 
United Kingdom products (in Canadian dollar terms) 
were below their 1949 level in 1950 as a result of 
the depreciation ofsterling. Nevertheless the volume 
of imports from the Commonwealth also increased. 


The balance on trade with the Commonwealth 
was much smaller in 1950 than in 1949, and was 
negative at $41.6 million as opposed to positive at 
$116.2 million. Reduced exports to these countries 
have, as with the United Kingdom, made the largest 
contribution to the decreased balance, though in- 
flated prices have done more to increase the value 
of sales to Canada. Trade with the Commonwealth 
still forms far less than its pre-war proportion of 
Canada’s trade, and due to the increased controls 
placed on dollar imports by these countries in 1950 
was lower proportionately than in any previous 
post-war year. 


TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom and 
Newfoundland) and Ireland, by Quarters 


(Values in $’000,000) 


1949 1950 


ae 


1Q 
Domestic Exportsmercscemeccons 68. Sand 
Re-Exports 0.5 
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Total Trade 1.0 
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1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, Tables XV and XVI. 
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Exports in the iron and its products group show- 
ed the greatest decline in 1950, and this group fell 
from first to second place in sales to Commonwealth 
countries. The chief factors in this decline were 
the reduced sales of railway rolling stock to the 
Union of South Africa and of locomotives to India 
which were commented on in Chapter II. These two 
commodities accounted for $34.7 million of the 
group’s decline, no less than 33.9% of the total 
decline in exports to the Commonwealth. Other iron 
and steel products also featured reduced exports, 
especially rolling mill products (with much of the 
decline in railway rails), and farm and other machin- 
ery. The only important increase in the group was in 
sales of automobiles and trucks, which rose from 
$30.9 million in 1949 to $33.7 million in 1950. This 
increase was due chiefly to a large increase in 
sales to Australia, which more than offset the re- 
duced purchases of many other Commonwealth mar- 
kets. 


Wheat accounted for most of the decline in ex- 
ports in the agricultural products group, small in- 
creases in exports of wheat flour and tobacco little 
more than balancing declines in fodders and linseed 
oil. For the reduced wheat exports much lower sales 
to India and some reduction in those to the Union of 
South Africa were again largely responsible. Ex- 
ports of foodstuffs in the animal products group also 
accounted for most of the decline there, the chief 
declines being in processed milk and cured and 
canned fish. Malaya and the British West Indies 
accounted for the greater part of the former decline, 
the British West Indies for much of the decline in 
fish exports as well. Canadian exports to the 
British West Indies in 1951 should be aided by the 
liberalization of that area’s import restrictions, 
negotiated late in 1950 with the United Kingdom 
government. 


Most of the countries of the Commonwealth re- 
duced their purchases of Canadian newsprint in 
1950, and these exports fell from $17.8 million in 
1949 to $8.1 million. Exports of other forest pro- 
ducts also dropped sharply, the only important in- 
crease in the group being in exports of railway ties, 
chiefly to Pakistan. Asbestos exports to Common- 
wealth countries, as to most other countries, in- 
creased sharply, and exports of aluminum, copper 
and zinc also rose above the 1949 level. However 
these increases were not sufficient to outweigh 
decreases elsewhere. Besides the decreases in 
leading commodities which can be read from Table 


XV, there were numerous decreases in minor exports, 
and many of these were largely barred from Common- 
wealth markets by dollar-saving controls. 


In imports from the Commonwealth, agricultural 
products showed the largest gains. Imports of 
Commonwealth sugar gained 27%, almost half of 
this increase being due to higher prices. The volume 
of sugar imports also increased, the largest gains 
being in purchases from British East Africa, Fiji, 
Australia, Barbados and Jamiaca. Tea imports rose 
about 37%, the greater part of this value gain being 
due to an increased volume of imports from Ceylon 
and India. While tea prices in 1950 averaged some- 
what abovethe 1949 level, they were declining in the 
last half-year. Rubberimports from the Commonwealth 
more than doubledin value in 1950, and this increase 
was due chiefly to higher prices. The Federation of 
Malaya and Ceylon profited most from this develop- 
ment. Imports of Commonwealth coffee also increased 
sharply; the rise of some 75% in the price of coffee 
accounted for only a part of the gain here as the 
volume of imports from British East Africa was over 
four times as great as in 1949. 


Purchases of the principal minerals obtained 
from the Commonwealth generally did not reach 
1949 values. The volume of bauxite ore imports 
from Commonwealth countries increased, due chiefly 
to purchases from the Gold Coast, which largely 
offset the decline in imports from British Guiana 
(still Canada’s principal supplier by a wide margin), 
but a lower average price of these imports caused a 
value decline. The price of tin averaged slightly 
above the 1949 level, and rose during the year, but 
the increase in tin imports from the Federation of 
Malaya was not sufficient to compensate for the non- 
recurrence of 1949’s heavy shipments from Hong 
Kong. Imports of crude petroleum from the Common- 
wealth also decreased in 1950. 


The greater part of the increase in imports of 
wool from the Commonwealth in 1950 was due to 
higher prices. Australia and New Zealand gained 
most from this increase. Volume accounted for the 
greater part of the increase in imports of jute piece 
goods, India providing most of the increased supply. 
Animal products imports also showed gains. Imports 
of sausage casings rose sharply, and for the first 
time since the war Canada made a sizable purchase 
of New Zealand cheese. Imports from the Common- 
wealth in 1950 were closer to their pre-war propor- 
tion of total imports than at any time since the war. 


Trade with Latin America’ 


At the end of the war most of the countries of 
Latin America had large reserves of foreign ex- 
change. This exchange had been received in pay- 
ment for high wartime exports, but during the war 
goods had not been available in most other coun- 
tries to provide return imports. Post-war imports by 
these countries were therefore heavy. However ex- 
ports did not expand proportionately, and most of 


the countries of the area were soon forced to use 
some form of trade restrictions— quantitative con- 
trols, exchange controls, and multiple exchange 
rates were all used—to protect their dwindling re- 
serves. In the recent past it became necessary for 
some countries to use these controls against ‘‘soft 
currency’’ goods from the sterling and other areas, 
as well as against dollar goods. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, Tables XVII and XVII. 
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The sharp rise in the prices of many of Latin 
America’s leading exports in the past year and a 
half has done much to relieve the strain on these 
countries’ exchange reserves. Import requirements 
remain high, due to relatively high consumer incomes 
in these countries and due to the economic develop- 
ment programmes which many arepursuing. A general 
removal of their trade controls is therefore unlikely 
for most of these countries. However in some re- 
pects relaxations of trade barriers have been made 
by many. 


Exports to Latin America reached a new record 
value of $143.4 million in 1950, 10.5% above the 
previous high of $129.8 million established in 
1947. However the higher prices prevailing in 1950 
contributed much to the year’s export value, and it 


is unlikely that the volume of these exports was as 
great as in 1947, although that of 1949 was almost 
certainly surpassed. The increase was concentrated 
in the last half-year; in the second quarter exports 
were little higher than in 1949, while the value of 
exports in the first quarter was lower than in any 
other post-war first quarter. Among the factors 
which may have contributed to the year’s increase 
was the relative price advantage over United States 
producers given to Canadian producers by Canada’s 
devaluation with respect to the American dollar 
in 1949. However the appreciation of the Canadian 
dollar in October, 1950, together with the greater 
margin of advantage given to sterling area and many 
European producers by their greater depreciation in 
1949, has probably by now removed any initial 
stimulus to these exports from that cause. 


TABLE 15. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Quarters 
(Values in $’000,000) 


1949 


The greater part of the increase in exports to 
Latin America was concentrated in the agricultural 
products group,and wheat flour and wheat accounted 
for most of this gain ($9.5 million of a total gain of 
$14.0 million for the group). Chile and Colombia 
accounted for most of the increase in wheat sales, 
while Cuba, Venezuela and other Caribbean coun- 
tries were chiefly responsible for the increase in 
exports of wheat flour. Exports of whisky increased 
sharply, due chiefly to greater sales to Mexico, and 
several countries contributed to an increase in pur- 
chases of Canadian malt and rubber tires. Exports 
of several animal products in the foodstuffs category 
increased, especially processed milk and canned 
and cured fish. Latin America also is increasing 
purchases of Canadian eggs, the bulk of which are 
taken by Venezuela. 


In the iron products group changes were mixed. 
Exports of farm implements, of automobiles and of 
tractors increased, while those of non-farm machin- 
ery and iron pipes and fittings declined, the latter 
quite steeply. Elsewhere in the list of products, 
exports of asbestos climbed to more than twice 
their 1949 level. Exports of ships to Latin America 
remained high in 1950, despite some decline from 
their 1949 value. In most of the main groups in- 


creases in individual commodities were matched 
by decreases in others, but in all but the wood 
products and miscellaneous commodities groups 
increases outweighed decreases. Alsoof significance 
is the fact that exports were increasing throughout 
the year; the higher level of the last half-year was 
much more than could be expected from seasonal 
influences alone. 


The movement in imports from Latin America 
throughout 1950 closely resembled that in exports. 
In the first and second quarters these imports were 
of about the same value as in 1949, and were well 
below the 1948 record.- But in the third and fourth 
quarters new records for the corresponding quarters 
of all years were established, and the total value 
of these imports for the year reached $213.5 million, 
only 3.5% below the 1948 record. High and rising 
prices for Latin American goods made an important 
contribution to the second half-year’s heavy imports, 
and seasonal factors accounted for much of the re- 
maining gain. Because of the sharp rise in prices 
of these countries’ exports it is doubtful if Cana- 
dian imports from Latin America were greater in 
volume than in 1949, and they were well below the 
1948 volume. 
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Imports of crude petroleum from Latin America 
declined in 1950, as in the preceding year. Canada 
has been drawing an increasing proportion of its 
petroleum imports from non-American sources in 
recent years, nevertheless Venezuela and the United 
States remain the principal suppliers of this com- 
modity. In 1950 Venezuela was second by a small 
margin as a source of crude petroleum; in the two 
preceding years it was first. Latin America is also 
an important source of many non-ferrous metals not 
produced in volume in Canada, and imports of their 
ores, especially from Bolivia, Chile, Mexico and 
Peru, expanded sharply in 1950. 


Most of the remainder of Canada’s imports from 
Latin America are foodstuffs and fibres. Imports of 
coffee increased sharply in value, rising 32% above 
that of 1949. But this increase was due solely to 
the price factor, which was about 74% above that 
for the previous year. The volume of these coffee 
imports actually declined by 24%. Brazil and Colom- 
bia supply the bulk of Canada’s coffee requirements. 
The price factor also accounted for the increase in 
imports of bananas, which are drawn chiefly from 
the Central American countries. The greater part of 
the increase in imports of vegetable oils was due to 
a larger volume of imports of sunflower seed oil and 
cotton seed oil from Argentina, and volume and 
price both contributed to the increase in imports of 
cocoa beans, chiefly from Brazil. Imports of fresh 
vegetables from Latin America declined, due chiefly 
to decreased purchases from Mexico, but the same 


country saw a sharp revival in its sales of cotton to 
Canada, althoughthe level of 1948 was not regained. 
Imports of canned meats and of hides and skins, 
chiefly from Argentina and Uruguay, also increased 
sharply in 1950. 


In the last two years sugar imports from Latin 
America have declined sharply—in 1950 the value 
of these imports was only 2.3% of that of 1948. 
During the war and for several years afterwards 
Sugar importing was conducted by the Canadian 
government, sugar being a scarce commodity and 
for a considerable part of the period being subject 
to international allocation and to domestic rationing. 
Availability of supplies determined the source of 
imports, and in this period Cuba and the Dominican 
Republic supplied a considerable share of Canada’s 
needs. 


At the end of March, 1949, sugar importing was 
restored to private enterprise. With this change, the 
preferential rate of duty on Commonwealth sugar 
again became an important factor in determining the 
cheapest market, and as production in the Common- 
wealth had expanded considerably, Canada was able 
to satisfy most of her requirements from this source 
more cheaply than from Latin America. The reduc- 
tion in sugar imports from Latin America in the 
past two years more than accounts for the lower 
value of total imports from these countries than in 
1948. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE COMPOSITION OF CANADIAN TRADE 


The discussion in the preceding chapters of this 
Review has been conducted chiefly in terms of 
values. Values are the only common denominator 
ofthe multitude ofcommodities which enter Canada’s 
foreign trade, and their use in a general trade review 
is therefore inescapable. The relative magnitude of 
imports of steel, for example, cannot properly be 
compared with that of petroleum, or hydro-electric 
power, or oranges, in terms other than value. Satis- 
factory quantity records for all commodities are not 
available; indeed for some commodities a satis- 
factory quantity unit cannot be devised for most 
analytical uses. Furthermore, the aspects of trade 
of greatest interest for many purposes are best 
summarized in value terms which, besides implying 
physical magnitudes, throw light on the financial 
transactions involved in trade. 


In a time of rapidly changing prices, however, it 
is essential to emphasize that values consist of two 
components: price and physical quantity. A large 
year-to-year change in the value of a traded com- 
modity at the present time is as likely—or more 
likely—to be due to a price change as to a quantity 


change. These may be in opposite directions—the 
import price of green coffee averaged some 75% 
above its 1949 level in 1950, while the quantity 
imported was about 17% less. Reading the values 
of coffee imports in the two years, however, all that 
is seen is a 46% increase, which, in spite of the 
generally known fact that the price of coffee had 
risen, would hardly be taken to indicate that the 
quantity imported was less than in the previous 
year. In the other direction, the value of lead ex- 
ports decreased in 1950. It might be thought that 
these exports were therefore physically smaller 
than in the previous year; in fact they were greater! 
But lead prices in 1950-averaged about 13% below 
those of 1949, and it was this factor that caused the 
value decline. 


Price and quantity movements have been men- 
tioned in the foregoing chapters as far as available 
information justified their mention. To assist in 
assessing the value statistics, however, a discussion 
of general price movements affecting Canadian trade 
is necessary. 


Price Movements and Canada’s Trade ! 


In 1948 the average level of prices of both ex- 
ports and imports was more than twice as high as a 
decade earlier. Forthisthe greater economic activity 
of the post-war period, sustained by reconstruction 
activity and war-created backlogs of demand, and 
featured by persistent shortages in world supplies 
of many commodities, was largely responsible. The 
level of prices within Canada had also changed 
greatly— wholesale prices were only slightly less 
than twice their 1938 level, and the cost of living 
index showed about a 50% increase. 


There was some softening of both trade prices 
and domestic prices in 1949, especially about the 
middle of the year. An important influence in this 
connection was the business readjustments occurr- 
ing in the United States at the time. The rise in 
prices was renewed in the latter months of 1949, 
and continued throughout 1950, especially after the 
Koreancrisis. Thepricesof exports in 1950 averaged 
8.5% above their 1948 level, and those of imports 
were higher by 10.7%. The lower exchange value of 
the Canadiandollar than in 1948 contributed to these 
higher levels. Nevertheless the rate of increase of 
prices was more rapid in 1950 than in 1949, as is 
shown by the following statement: 


Increase Domestic Export Import 
from Prices Prices 

1947 to 1948 8.4% 12.0% 

1948 to 1949 Bad%G 3.2% 

1949 to 1950 De2ve 1.3% 

Jan.-June ‘50 

to July- Dec. ‘50 2.6% 4.0% 


A further fact emphasized by the table is the greater 
increase of import prices than of export prices in 
the period under review. 


To an important extent the prices of Canada’s 
exports and imports are determined in or greatly 
influenced by the United States market, and the in- 
fluence of United States conditions on these prices 
has been increasing in recent years. The close 
correspondence between the levels of indexes of 
Canadian export and import prices and the index of 
wholesale prices in the United States which Chart 
III illustrates is therefore not surprising. More note- 
worthy is the degree of ‘‘insulation’’ shown by the 
Canadian series during the 1949 recession in the 
United States, especially since raw and processed 
primary products form such an important part of ex- 
ports. Contract arrangements which spanned the 
brief American recession accounted for much of the 
resistance of export prices to decline; the only one 
of the export price groups to show a pronounced dip 
was that for non-ferrous metals. The export index 
did decline more than the import index, however; 
for this the greater importance in imports (and 
especially in imports from the United States) of 
highly fabricated goods whose prices are normally 
“*sticky’’, and of goods featuring administered 
prices, are largely responsible. Also of major im- 
portance was the lack of a recession in Canada. 
High domestic demand helped maintain many Cana- 
dian prices. To some extent, too, greater stability 
in overseas markets helped reduce the pull on 
Canadian prices of the mild American recession. 


1. For illustrative statistics see especially Tables XIX, XXI, and XXIX of Part II. 
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CHART III 
CANADIAN EXPORT AND IMPORT PRICES 
AND UNITED STATES WHOLESALE PRICES 
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The effects on Canada’s foreign trade prices of 
the two changes in the rate of exchange between 
Canadian and United States dollars which occurred 
in the period are also emphasized by the chart. The 
abrupt rise of the United States index from August 
to October of 1949 reflects the devaluation of the 
Canadian dollar in mid-September, and its effect in 
closing the gap between the level of prices in the 
United States and that in Canada is made obvious. 
This braked the downward pull of United States 
prices on this country’s trade prices, and ended 
their fall. It also resulted in a sharp rise in prices 
paid for imports, since over two-thirds of these were 
increased in price by 9.1% by the premium on the 
United States dollar in Canada. Many Canadian ex- 
port prices were fixed by contracts in terms of 
United States dollars, or are determined by the level 
of prices in the United States market, and these 
were largely responsible for the increase in export 
prices which followed the devaluation. Trade with 
other countries which devalued more than Canada 
moderated the rise in both import and export prices. 


No Fixed 
Exchange 
Rate 


and as overseas trade accounted for a greater pro- 
portion of exports than of imports, the moderating 
influence was most pronounced in the case of ex- 
ports. 


The appreciation of the Canadian dollar after 
the unpegging of its foreign exchange value on 
October 2nd, 1950, had the effect of a relative 
lowering of United States and other foreign prices, 
and this served to halt briefly the sharp upward 
climb in trade prices which followed the outbreak 
of war in Korea. It could not reverse the trend, how- 
ever, and after November import prices again climb- 
ed, steeply (as did United States wholesale prices 
in terms of Canadian dollars), and export prices 
also renewed their climb, though at a slower rate. 
The greater scarcity of many tropical strategic 
materials than of Canadian-produced goods, a 
scarcity accentuated by military stockpiling activity 
especially in the United States, contributed greatly 
to the more rapid increase of import prices than of 
export prices. 


Export Prices in 1950 


The steady rise in the prices of Canadian ex- 
ports in the first half of 1950 reflected in large 
measure the renewed prosperity of the United States 
economy, and the success of that economy and the 
Canadian economy in absorbing the greater part of 


the goods set free by reduced overseas purchases 
in Canada. After the Korean conflict began, intensi- 
fied world demand for many Canadian goods accele- 
rated the export price rise. In the first half of 1950, 
export prices in all but the non-ferrous metals and 
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chemicals and fertilizer groups averaged higher than 
in 1949, and in the second half-year the chemicals 
and fertilizer group average reached the 1949 level 
while that for non-ferrous metals soared to the high- 
est point (on a 1948 base) of any group average. 


The chief non-ferrous metals produced in Canada 
are of basic strategic importance, and it was chiefly 
this factor which accounted for their rapid rise in 
price in the last half-year. Several wood products 
also met increased demand in this period, most 
notably lumber, and the rapid rise in lumber prices 
in the second half-year (accompanied by an even 
morerapid increase in export volume) was particular- 
ly noteworthy. Stockpiling in the United States con- 
tributed to a rapid rise in the prices of natural and 
synthetic crude rubber, and this rise was quickly 
communicated to rubber goods, of which Canada 
exports tires and footwear in quantity. 


Other Canadian exports were influenced less by 
the international situation, but continued an upward 
climb which has been due largely to supplies being 
inadequate to cover even civilian demand. Beef and 
veal prices and prices of slaughter cattle rose 
Sharply due to this factor. Fish and fur skins also 
showed moderate price increases. Newsprint, wood 
pulp and pulpwood prices continued their slow up- 
ward climb, as did those ot asbestos and fertilizer. 
In spite of reduced European and sterling area sales, 
machinery, both farm and non-farm, increased in 
price, reflecting increased prices of materials and 
increases in other Canadian production costs. Some 
growth in sales of premium quality bacon to the 
United States was responsible for the increase in 
the bacon price index. The increased importance of 
the United States market throughout the list of 
Canada’s exports was an important influence in 
moderate increases in export prices. 


Some decreases also occurred in export prices. 
Wheat and wheat flour have declined in price on the 
world market for the two years since European pro- 
duction again became substantial, although this 
decline was masked in Canadian exports by the 
influence of contract deliveries to the United King- 
dom. Export prices of eggs have declined for a 
similar reason, and also due to the fact that sales 
to the United Kingdom have disappeared and those 
to lower-priced markets in the western hemisphere 
now dominate the index. Lower export prices for 
ferro-alloys can be ascribed to reduced overseas 
markets for these goods in 1950, and the decline in 
price of railway rails exported to a similar cause. 
The lower average price of automobile exports re- 
flects rather some change in the commodity due to 
changes in the markets for which it is manufactured 
than an actual price decline in the usual sense. 


The influence of changes in export markets on 
export prices deserves considerable emphasis at a 
time of great change in the direction of Canada’s 
exports. Where a greater proportion of exports of a 
given commodity are now sold in a low price market 
than a higher price market, average export prices 
will decline, and vice versa. The existence of 
markets paying different prices for a commodity as 
defined for statistical purposes does not imply price 
discrimination by the exporter. It may only mean 
that various qualities of a commodity are lumped 
together in the statistical commodity — ‘‘wheat’’ is 
an example—and that different markets are accus- 
tomed to purchasing different grades of the com- 
modity. The average grade of bacon exported to the 
United States, for example, is higher than that ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom. The effect of factors 
of this type on export prices is more subtle than 
that of an international crisis, but is nonetheless 
important. 


Import Prices in 1950 


The influences governing the rise in import 
prices in 1950 were even stronger than those affect- 
ing exports, especially in the first half-year. The 
prices of about two-thirds of Canada’s imports rose 
sharply subsequent to the devaluation of the Cana- 
dian dollar with respect to that of the United States 
in 1949, and while about half of the remainder had 
undergone some price decline at about the same 
time, the lower import-purchasing power of many 
overseas currencies tended to raise the domestic 
cost of imported raw materials in those countries 
and thus exert a slow upward pressure on their 
export prices. In addition the rising prices which 
accompanied the revived boom in the United States 
further increased the cost of imports from that coun- 
try. The Korean crisis caused a further upward surge 
of world prices, and the appreciation of the Canadian 
dollar in October was not sufficient to insulate 
Canadian prices from this trend. In the first half of 
1950 import prices in each of the eight groups 
averaged above their 1949 level, and in the second 
half-year only the non-metallic minerals and chemi- 
cals and fertilizer groups failed to show a further 
advance, 


Some of the sharpest price advances were in 
strategic materials. Raw wool prices rose sharply; 
supplies were initially barely sufficient for civilian 
requirements and were faced with military and stock- 
piling demand in addition. Cotton was also affected 
by the international situation. The price paid by 
Canadian importers for tin ‘also rose in the second 
half-year, and prices of both tin and manganese 
oxide (another strategic import) have been at very 
high levels for two years. The greatest price spurt 
was shown by rubber and rubber products. For the 
year as a whole these averaged 85% above their 
1949 level, and their increase was particularly rapid 
in the latter half of the year as is shown by the 
following statement: 


Increase in 
Month Index Value _Quarter__ 
1949 Dec. 83.2 = 
1950 Mar. 103.6 24.5% 
June 121.9 17.7% 
Sept. 191.7 57.3% 
Dec. 289.9 SI 2% 
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This illustrates clearly the effects of military and 
stockpile demand on the price of a commodity the 
bulk of which is produced in an exposed region. 


Increased raw material prices and rises in other 
industrial costs caused a more moderate increase in 
the prices of most manufactured and semi-manufac- 
tured goods imported by Canada. Primary iron and 
steel, machinery, automobiles, electrical equipment, 
construction materials, chemicals, books and news- 
papers, and most textiles all exhibited this trend. 
These increases were all below 20% of 1949, and 
were mostly less than 10%. Manufactured and semi- 
manufactured goods are generally more resistent to 
price changes than are materials, and once the 
sharp price increase caused by the September, 1949, 
devaluationofthe Canadian dollar had been absorbed 
by the series their subsequent rate of increase was 
generally slow. 


Some import prices were lowered by the same 
exchange rate readjustments. These are the prices 
of goods of which the sterling area and western 
Europe are the chief suppliers. A notable example 
in this category is the price of worsteds and serges; 
china tableware is another. The price of paints 
may have been influenced downward by the greater 


Trade by Component 


Despite the marked change in the direction of 
Canada’s exports in 1950, and the sharp price ad- 
vances affecting numerous commodities, there was 
relatively little change in the proportionate im- 
portance of the various main groups in Canada’s 
exports and imports. In domestic exports the agri- 
cultural products group accounted for only 20.4% of 
the total as against 25.8% in 1949, but this was 
very little less than the 1948 proportion, and was 
due largely to the decline of wheat exports from 
their abnormally high 1949 volume. The wood pro- 
ducts group changed in the opposite direction, 
accounting for 35.7% of domestic exports as against 
29.2% in 1949. This reflects two factors: the con- 
trast between somewhat depressed prices for lumber 
in 1949 and their higher 1950 level, and the great 
expansion in the volume of exports of wood products 
to the United States in 1950 as part of the change 
in the direction of trade. 


In the other export groups changes were smaller. 
The increase in the proportionate importance of the 
non-metallic minerals group reflects 1950’s high 
asbestos exports, which were sharply above the 
strike-restricted level of 1949. The decline in the 
proportionate importance of exports of iron products 
reflects chiefly sterling area restrictions on im- 
ports of these commodities from dollar sources, and 
particularly the contrast between 1949’s high con- 
tract deliveries of locomotives and railway cars to 
India and the Union of South Africa and the much 
lower level of these exports in 1950. Non-ferrous 
metals exports were greater in 1950 than in pre- 
vious years; there seems to be a slow trend towards 
their forming a greater part of Canada’s exports. The 


proportion of these imports drawn from overseas 
sources in 1950. With the recovery of production in 
the United Kingdom and Europe, and with the in- 
creasing importance of these countries as import 
suppliers, some restraining influence on import 
price increases in the manufactures field seems 
likely. 


Tropical and semi-tropical products in general 
tended sharply upward in 1950, and those of the 
sterling area shared in this rise. Besides the strate- 
gic materials already commented on, foodstuffs 
prices rose sharply. The price of coffee averaged 
about 75% higher in 1950 than in 1949, that of cocoa 
about 8% higher, and the price of tea was up about 
5%. The prices of sugar, citrus fruits, raisins and 
bananas also climbed. Changes in the direction of 
trade influenced some prices. The price of nuts de- 
clined due in large measure to this influence: the 
price of peanuts from the United States was about 
5% higher in 1950 than in 1949. But in 1949 the 
United States supplied 59% by weight of Canada’s 
peanut imports, in 1950 only 5% were drawn from 
this source. Lower priced peanut sources supplied 
the bulk of these imports, and it was this factor 
which caused the decline in this price line. 


Material Groups d 


decline in the proportion of exports in the miscel- 
laneous commodities group seems to have been in- 
fluenced chiefly by the declinein the abnormal post- 
war level of sales of ships, and also by the non- 
recurrence in 1950 of 1949’s contract deliveries of 
aircraft to the United Kingdom. 


In imports changes in the relative importance of 
the groups were even less. To a considerable extent 
the increased proportion of Canada’s imports ac- 
counted for by the agricultural and vegetable pro- 
ducts group was due more to the greater price rises 
affecting imports in this group than to a change in 
the relative volume of these imports. Coffee, rubber, 
whisky, and several other commodities featuring 
marked price advances in 1950 are included in this 
group total. The decline in the proportionate im- 
portance of textiles imports continued in 1950; here 
the major factor at work is decreased civilian de- 
mand now that civilian wardrobes are close to normal 
aftertheir post-war low. A lack of available supplies 
of rolling mill products contributed heavily to the 
relative decline in imports of iron products. In the 
non-metallic minerals groups a factor influencing 
the lower proportion of imports included is the rela- 
tive declinein Canada’s need for imported petroleum. 


The western Canada oil developments of the 
past four years have been of major importance in 
this connection. In 1945, 1946, and 1947, Canadian 
crude petroleum refined in Canada was hovering at 
about 7 million barrels a year. With the discovery 
of new fields, particularly in Alberta, and the ex- 
pansion of refinery capacity in western Canada, 
Canadian-produced crude oil was able, in the next 


1. For illustrative statistics see especially Tables VII and VIII and XIX— XXII of Part II. 
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TABLE 16. Percentage Composition of Canada’s Trade, by Main Groups! 


Imports 


Domestic Exports 


1949 1950 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..........ceeeees disGiscieaicieie sie 
Animaliand Animal ProductStiesecemesessee te cccanesiestsiosmetisee cts sas 
Mibres, LEXtiles And Products ceca veces ccc eeeieemela== see saeiesics 
Wood, WOO Products and" Papencssccececsecderctscnccasesesescintcee 
Tronand-itS Products). sje. isrsatesiejstcisres asiestes enais smieelaceieots seats selsiscis'sies 
Non-F'errous; Metals ‘and! ProductSin.. cccsseecec esses det teeccccileme cs 


POs eee eee reese eee eee eeeeesesosseesesereDs 


% 


Vee ones 25.8 15.3 
onan 1433 et 
SeBot 0.8 11.5 
weaeeeee 3150 29.2 cays 3.2 
shane 9.8 30.9 
esrb 14.3 6.8 
eaceeete hal 2.5 2:3 19.3 
ern 2.6 2.4 5.0 
ae Roe : 3.9 


1. For the values from which these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables VII and VIII. 3 
2. This increased percentage is due in part to the reclassification of the exports of crude synthetic rubber as 
a chemical product in 1950. 


three years, to substantially replace imported petro- 
leum in this sector of the Canadian market. The 
effect of this development was not to reduce petro- 
leum imports; Canada’s need for this fuel was in- 
creasing. But it did render possible an expansion 
of petroleum consumption in Canada with relatively 
little expansion of petroleum imports. In 1950, crude 
oil received by Canadian refineries was 41% greater 
in quantity than in 1947, but imported crude oil re- 
ceived was up by only 17%. 


This development has meant a considerable 
saving in foreign exchange for Canada. In 1949 
Canadian crude oil received by refineries in Canada 
was 13.6 million barrels greater than in 1947, and 
valued at 1949 average import prices this represents 
an import saving of some $34.9 million. In 1950 the 
gain over 1947 was 19.4 million barrels, and at 1950 
average prices for petroleum this replaced imports 
to the value of $49.5 million. With the opening in 
1951 of the pipeline to the Great Lakes a further 


CHART IV 
CRUDE OIL RECEIVED BY CANADIAN REFINERIES 
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expansion in the use of Canadian-produced crude 
oil willtakeplace, and an even greater import-saving 
can be expected. Had this Canadian crude oil not 
been available, imports of non-metallic minerals in 
1949 and 1950 would have been a significantly 
greater proportion of total imports, about 20.4% and 
20.5% of the total in the respective years. 


The differences in the relative importance in 
imports and exports of the various component mater- 
ial groups are also instructive. Most striking is the 
case of wood products. These form a very high pro- 
portion of exports, reflecting Canada’s large and 
efficiently exploited forest resources. The minor 
importance of these products in imports shows that 
the range of Canada’s production of these com- 


modities gives almost self-sufficiency in them. In 
fact, most of the imports in this category are manu- 
factured products. The high proportion of exports in 
the agricultural and vegetable products and animal 
products groups reflects the extent of Canada’s 
farming industry, but climatic conditions necessitate 
large imports of vegetable products. Canada has an 
important metal mining industry, but is far from self- 
sufficient in this field, and Canadian production of 
non-metallic minerals and their products (the chief 
of which are coal and oil) is far short of domestic 
needs. The use of other supplementary classifica- 
tions of Canada’s trade throws further light both on 
the structural differences of imports and exports and 
on the nature of the changes in the commodity com- 
position of exports and imports in 1950. 


Trade by Origin, Degree of Manufacture, and Purpose 


Besides the main classification according to 
component material, on which basis Canada’s trade 
statistics are compiled and regularly published, 
three summary subsidiary classifications are pre- 
pared annually. These are re-groupings of the statis- 
tical items in the component material classification, 
and although not exact they can be very useful in 
analysis. The first of these is a classification by 


origin: that is, by the nature of the primary activity 
which provided the materials for the commodity. The 
second classifies the commodities in trade on the 
basis of value added by manufacture; in this classi- 
fication ‘‘fully or chiefly manufactured’’ goods 
should not be thought of as end products as this 
category includes many commodities still at an inter- 
mediate stage of processing but whose value is 


TABLE 1%. Trade of Canada Classified by Origin, by Degree of Manufacture, 
and by Purpose 


(Values in $’000,000) 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Classification and Group Value % of Total Value % of Total 
1950 | 1949 1950 1949 1950 1949 i 1950 

By Origin: 

Marm Onlein.accccs SP eRaeaineecesseieeaeeins 995.5 880.1 Samo 28.2 723.8 877. 7 26.2 PM eT 

Wildiiite OrleiMtccstsacccaccccsescencces 23.4 Pfs vsrs) 0.8 0.8 8.0 11.4 0.3 0.4 

Marinev Ori gimtrcicccedsedaseecdsc.celstciess 99.7 Liss 303 3.8 T3 625. Ore 0.2 

Forest Origin .... ae ' 875.4 | 1,113.0 29.2 3507 90.5 104.6 3.3 3o0 

Mineral Orie ities ¢aes ap escisied ccciteres eseinee 833.8 842.6 27.9 27.0 | 1,648.7 | 1,862.7 59.7 58.7 

MiXCG Onl Sls ce csscs cespalsiececsissacsmician 165.2 139.3 a) 4.5 282.9 ord 10.2 9.8 
By Degree of Manufacture: 

EUGWh MA@UCTIAIS oa rcjcicicraicteiciaincaiaiesaisieieissaiuisivin sie 971.1 872.6 32.4 28.0 690. 2 851.3 26.8 

Partially Manufactured .............06- 730.8 976.9 24.4 alas) 198.6 20055 1.9 

Fully or Chiefly Manufactured....... 17 2916 1 || 1 26950 43.1 40.711, 87255"|'2, 072.5 65.3 
By Purpose: 

Producers’ Materials ...........cescecee 2,096.4 | 2,259.9 70.0 TQeo0 ei O63.a Wel, ale, 0 38.2 

Producers’ Equipment ..........seceees 182.6 i769 Gal HoT 538. 1 536. 8 16. 9 

Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants ... 19.5 20.6 0.7 0.7 219.4 276.5 8.7 

MEANS DOLUcecceccseecatinercssersiees ses ee 162.8 90.4 5.4 As) 218.4 303. 1 9.5 

Auxiliary Materials for Commerce 

ANGAUNAUSUFY sy eoeaaceeateceste's Seay « 6.8 6.9 0.2 0.2 Zook 28.0 0.9 

CONSUMErSEGOOdS Basen cents «coe sewacelss. 411.3 424.9 TSA 3% 6 533.9 636. 2 20.0 

Live Animals for Food ............0068 52516 66.0 1.8 asl 2 2 2 

Miscellaneous and Unclassified .... 61.0 72.8 2.0 2.3 164.9 179.7 Beith 


1. For further detail of these subsidiary classifications see Trade of Canada, 1950, Volume I, Tables 27-33. 


2. Negligible. 
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chiefly due to the manufacturing processes which 
they have already undergone. A third classification 
is based on the type of purpose for which the com- 
modities are most likely to be used. 


To a considerable extent the origin-classification 
groups tell the same story as the component mater- 
ial group totals usually presented, but some facts 
are brought out more clearly. The importance of 
agriculture in exports and imports is more clearly 
stated, since farm-produced fibres enter this group, 
and the ‘influence of climatic conditions in limiting 
its extent in Canada is emphasized. It is this latter 
factor which accounts for products of farm origin 
(including tropical plantations) being of almost equal 
importance in exports and imports. The greater im- 
portance in imports of mineral origin and mixed 
origin products reflects both the many minerals not 
produced in sufficient quantity in Canada, and also 
the fact that the bulk of manufactured goods fall into 
these categories. Metal manufactures and semi- 
manufactures are much more important in imports 
than in exports. 


The degree of manufacture classification throws 
further light on this point. The bulk of Canada’s ex- 
ports are raw materials or processed materials, not 
manufactured goods, and 59.3% of 1950’s exports 
fell in the raw materials and partially manufactured 
groups of this classification. Even so the ‘‘fully or 
chiefly manufactured’’ category includes such fully 
processed raw materials as newsprint paper and 
wheat flour, goods which bear little resemblance to 
manufactured articles such as watches or automo- 
biles. In imports raw materials are important (al- 


though again many industrial materials such’ as 
piece goods are classed as chiefly manufactured), 
but about two-thirds of the import total in 1949 and 
1950 consisted of goods the chief part of whose 
value was derived from processing or manufacture. 
As Canada is a country with a low population to 
resources ratio it is natural that in trade she should 
tend to export chiefly commodities with a low labour 
to materials ratio and import those with a higher 
labour content. 


The purpose classification again accentuates 
this fact—some 70% of Canada’s exports in both 
1949 and 1950 were producers’ materials: goods 
which needed further processing or assembly be- 
fore entering consumption channels. Exports of 
producers’ equipment—such articles as machinery 
and tools—were much lower. The relatively high 
percentage of exports in the transport category in 
1949 represents that year’s heavy shipments of 
locomotives, railway cars, aircraft and ships; the 
percentage for 1950 is more representative of the 
typical pattern at present. Consumers’ goods and 
live animals—in Canadian exports foodstuffs are 
most important in these categories—are also re- 
latively important. In imports producers’ materials 
are again important but only about half as important 
as in exports, while producers equipment is about 
three times as important. Fuels—coal and oil—are 
other important imports, as are vehicles and parts 
of vehicles for assembly in Canada. Consumers’ 
goods are also much more important in imports than 
in exports, and the foodstuffs content of this cate- 
gory is lower, while that of consumers’ manufactures 
is much higher. 


The Commodity Concentration of Canada’s Trade 


In the exports of primary producing countries a 
few very important commodities generally account 
fora considerable proportion of the total, and Canada 


is still to an important extent a primary producing, 


country. The development of secondary industry in 
Canada has been chiefly in relation to the domestic 
market. It is not surprising, therefore, that in each 
of the years 1947— 1950 ten commodities accounted 
for over half of Canada’s total exports. Nor, in view 
of the emphasis in Canada on primary production, is 
it surprising to find that imports are more diversified 
than exports, and that in none of these years did the 
top ten commodities reach 40% of the total. (It might 
further be noted that the chief ten import ‘‘commodi- 
ties’? are somewhat less homogeneous than those 
in exports). 


There has, in the last three years, been a con- 
siderable increase in the commodity concentration 
of Canada’s exports. In the immediate post-war 
period world needs for basic foodstuffs and basic 
materials were urgent;as a reflection of these forces 
a small number of commodities formed a higher than 
usual proportion of Canada’s exports in 1946 and 
1947. In 1948, with a considerable degree of restora- 
tion of Europe’s capacity to produce food, demands 
became more varied, and less urgent needs received 
greater attention. This is reflected in the decreased 


share in Canada’s exports ofthe leading commodities 
of that year. But with the developing dollar crisis in 
late 1948 and the first half of 1949, countries other 
than the United States were forced to become more — 
selective in their dollar buying, and the effects of 
this factor were reinforced by the reduction of 
sterling area imports from Canada in 1950. To a 
considerable extent the products which Canada sells 
in volume to the United States, together with wheat, 
are those in which dollar-short nations retain great- 
est interest. The result of these factors has there- 
fore been to increase the percentage importance of a 
group of leading commodities in exports in each of 
1949 and 1950. 


With the redirection from overseas markets to the 
United States of a large part of Canada’s exports, 
the list of Canada’s leading exports has come to 
resemble more closely that of Canada’s leading ex- 
ports to the United States. In 1949, of the twenty 
leading exports of that year only four— wheat flour, 
ships, automobiles and trucks, and machinery — were 
not among leading exports to the United States. In 
1950 only two—wheat flour and automobiles and 
trucks— werenot also leading exports to that market. 
The same phenomenon is evident in the case of im- 
ports. In 1949 fifteen of Canada’s leading twenty im- 
ports were also among the leading twenty imports 
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TABLE 18. Percentage Share of Leading Commodities in Canada’s Trade! 


Domestic Exports Imports 


1947 1948 1949 1950 


Jo 


ak 


1948 
To 


1949 
%o 


1. For each year the leading commodities of that year were used in constructing this table. 


from the United States, in 1950 this had increased tion of the emergency exchange conservation con- 
to sixteen. trols, since these bore more heavily on less essen- 

The overall commodity concentration of imports tialimports. But as these controls have been relaxed 
is less marked than that of exports, and has been there has been a marked tendency for the commodity 
less influenced by such current problems as the concentration of imports to relax back to about the 
dollar shortage. There was some slight increase in pre-control degree. 


commodity concentration subsequent to the imposi- 


TABLE 19. Some Leading imports for Investment and Industry 


(Values in $’000) 


Commodity 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Ife 
Investment Imports: 

Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............seeeeeeeeeees 36,916 130, 287 206,002 elt OION M216 ol Onea2Os 249 
Mining and metallurgical machinery .......seeeeeees 5, 261 6,432 eo) 22,541 ER yet) PR Tayi 
Business and printing Machinery .....cccccceeseeees iy, By) 12 6ou BINLOE 24, 476 25, 646 Ono 
Metal-working MaACHinery....ccscrcceseeseserecsceseoes ACL. 18, 457 22) 891 23,454 2379 ta 27, 883 
Yarn, cordage and fabric Machinery ...s.erereeerees 4, 162 m0 so} 20, 744. PPD TOE 23,561 17, 863 
FL GIES VOL AGILAGIDLILER:Vinstolsielaiciaismeioe(os «ele alee oicio's « lelvielisle' 2,613 6,361 16, 276 11, 043 10, 835 13,201 

aC LONSHANGRD ANG Sie setectwmnstiscnscccienes seeslasiecasiacenciscs 11,674 45, 623 69, 443 88, 670 118,506 108, 320 

FAUTICOMODIe Sqandetehismereresseesescsictssicesericscsiss sce 12D, TAG) Bile KO 69,540 Pl BAUS) 44,150 85,917 

ELECTRIC A lea DUATAUUS | MeO sDetivietelcctcisevie ss scineciscciees'sesie ne 3,054 47, 788 68, 773 62,127 69, 802 82,585 

Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 

ANGBOANES aecemaeenssielec i siecle sieisres’essierasicu's «valet a calsvecesiecls 8,646 PPX EP 35,969 Bll a5) 58, 706 Bh, By 

Structural steel! reer ara ciete chal telciave o's steseisiaievass sietsisisievesie aisle 2,075 hn Bow LF, fash 17, 745 18, 372 16, 423 
Total, above COMMOGILIES .........cccecccececcceecees 85, 085 285, 763°| 467,269 464, 261 525, 851 572,817 
Percent of total imports ...........sccssccccscscceceees 12.6 iti Si 18.2 17.6 19.0 18.0 

Industrial Imports: 

GCHUGeHPStEOLS UM LOM ME TINING wee siecle ss ceiiels'sis’e cicicleisie'sieleie's 40,972 89,471 127, 459 191,980 189, 364 200, 506 

Automobile parts......... BOUCHE CORED EG ORLOCOUCONCABOOCE TSG 24,694 66, 453 98,432 101, 261 117, 748 158, 405 

BCU OUSMC Oo lesen etatisatcccesecies cc esne/sisecls seissie'sen's 16, 930 Hi Ose 96,070 127, 673 93,455 118, 788 

IV AWaCOLLOMcaeacisenncisicesicesliciecicivcisesisesicicesisislesisielainelsisieeiae IPR tos} 42,812 58, 678 55,546 65, 676 88, 461 

TAVIS IS alanreeteetetsininisiete sietelelsistelsisiolaleie\elsleie sieisialelialslois(e'sisis\siejeie'e.0.0 17,562 Sil ASA 46,407 62,116 65, 624 76,409 

Sheets, plates, hoop, band and strip, of iron 
OPASECE Amen eset ee hn CNTR REE cdacses 20, 680 37,801 48, 164 54, 186 66, 822 66, 008 

Wool, raw, noils and tops2 Ramee Saehcicee a wasis'sis 9,638 29,825 30,070 47, 744 37, 404 55, 306 

GOLLOMEDIS COne OOd Siemcaceitsacistesiee sei ciomclowisielsleisisielsicicisistests 8,543 54, 163 82,574 52,815 52, 666 45,901 

Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated 8, 866 10,013 17, 845 20,878 17, 661 34, 361 

WOOINDKE COC OOU SH eee ertcscrecciecsanecccs's's 10,376 yA 0 Bs) 29,663 42,648 41,747 Shi Tits) 

MMOPEAaNie CHEMICAIS | NO. De secwccececccccescccascoses cs 7,918 12, 564 Toro 18, 48] 18,534 23, 036 
Total, above Commodities ..........ceeeeeeeessceeeees 179, 051 472,0603| 649,149 775, 329 766, 702 898, 900 


Percent of total 1MpPOrtS ..... 22.0 .00.c.cccccccececccoees 26.4 25.3 25.2 29.4 27.8 28.3 


1. Part of ‘‘rolling mill products’’ item in Tables VII — XVIII of Part Il. 

2. Combination of ‘‘wool, raw’’ and ‘‘wool noils, tops, waste’’ items in Tables VII - XVIII of Part II. ‘ 

3. The import value on which this percentage is based was adjusted for Canadian-owned military equipment 
returned to Canada. 
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There has, however, been a much greater degree 
of commodity concentration in post-war imports than 
in those of the pre-war period. In the decade of the 
‘thirties, persistent adverse economic conditions in 
Canada discouraged investment and depressed pro- 
duction. Since the war, production (and consumption) 
has been at record heights, and Canada has been 
experiencing a major investment boom. Investment 
goods and industrial materials therefore form a con- 
siderably greater proportion of post-war imports than 
of pre-war imports. 


This fact is illustrated by Table 19. In 1938 im- 
ports of six leading types of producers’ and con- 


sumers’ investment goods were only 12.6% of total 
imports. In the last four years these imports have 
accounted for about 5% more of the total. The eleven 
leading imports chiefly for use as industrial materials 
listed in the table have also been a higher propor- 
tion of total imports in recent years than before the 
war. In the same period imports of consumers’ non- 
investment goods have also been at record heights; 
that investment and industrial imports have tended 
to show even greater increases emphasizes the con- 
trast between pre-war and post-war economic con- 
ditions. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Current statistics of Canada’s foreign trade are 
compiled by the External Trade Section of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and published in three 
series. The monthly bulletins Domestic Exports, 
Imports for Consumption, and Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Trade contain summary data on trade by 
main groups and sub-groups and by countries and 
area groups, Monthly reports, Exports of Canadian 
Produce and Foreign Produce and Imports Entered 
for Consumption, contain detailed statistics of ex- 
ports and imports organized on a commodity basis. 
Quarterly reports, Articles Exported to Each Country 
and Articles Imported from Each Country contain 
the same detailed commodity information but present 
it on a country, rather than a commodity basis. Also 
of current interest is the semi-annual bulletin 
World Price Movements, prepared by the Prices 
Section. 


Statistics of Canadian trade on an annual basis 
are prepared by the External Trade Section and pub- 


lished in Trade of Canada (three volumes) for the 
calendar year. Volumes 2 and 3 give detailed in- 
formation on the commodities in trade and the coun- 
trfes with which they are traded, volume I supple- 
ments this information with a well-designed set of 
analytical and summary tables. The place which 
merchandise trade occupies in Canada’s interna- 
tional accounts is analyzed in the special report 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments, 
1926 to 1948 and in annual reports titled The 
Canadian Balance of International Payments pre- 
pared by the International Payments Section of the 
Bureau. A record of price movements affecting in- 
ternational trade can be found in two special refer- 
ence papers: Export and Import Price Indexes, 
1926-1948 (1935-9 = 100), and Export and Import 
Price Indexes by Months, July 1945-June 1950, 
(1948 = 100). Textual comment on the trade statis- 
tics appears in the Review of Foreign Trade and 
the Canada Year Book. 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics— Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived 
from information recorded when goods move through 
customs ports across the frontiers of the country. 
These movements are recorded in terms of value 
and, where possible, of quantity. The statistics do 
not necessarily reflect the financial transactions 
behind the movement of goods, the method and time 
of payment being affected by numerous factors. The 
source of the data on values and quantities is the 
forms received by the Customs Division of the 
Department of National Revenue, and for the correct 
interpretation of the statistics the following defini- 
tions and explanations of terms as used in Canadian 
trade statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers as 
subsequently checked (and sometimes revised) 
by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports— Valuation. ‘‘Domestic Ex- 
ports’”’ or ‘‘Exports of Canadian Produce’’ in- 
cludes all Canadian products exported, and 
also all exports of commodities of foreign 
origin which have been changed in form or 
increased in value by further processing in 
Canada. These exports are valued at the 
actual amount received or to be received by 
the exporter in Canadian dollars, exclusive 
of freight, insurance, handling and other 
charges. In effect this method gives values 
f.o.b. original point of shipment of the goods 
for export. 


(3) Re-Exports— Valuation. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Ex- 
ports of Foreign Produce’’ consists of goods 
‘*imported for consumption’’ which have been 
exported from Canada in the same condition 
as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. 


(4) Imports— Valuation. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports 
Entered for Consumption’’ includes all goods 
which enter Canada and are cleared for do- 
mestic sale or use by the customs Officials: 
thatis, imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 
clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
only those released for domestic consump- 
tion. If the goods are re-exported without 
being cleared for domestic consumption then 
they enter neitherthe import statistics nor the 
re-export statistics. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
in the country of origin of the goods if sold 
there for domestic consumption, providing 
that this is not less than the cost of produc- 
tion at the time of shipment plus a fair profit. 
While the customs values assigned to imports 
occasionally differ from those on which ac- 
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tual payment for the goods is made, never- 
theless in most cases the customs value 
corresponds to the invoice value. Normally 
this method gives values approximately f.o.b. 
original point of shipment to Canada. 


In cases where goods are invoiced in a 
currency other than Canadian dollars, that 
currency is converted to Canadian dollars 
at exchange rates authorized by law and 
orders-in-council. 


(5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Ex- 
ports are credited to the country to which 
they are consigned, whether or not that coun- 
try possesses a Seaboard. The country of con- 
signment is that country to which goods ex- 
ported from Canada are, at the time of export, 
intended to pass without interruption of tran- 
sit save in the course of trans-shipment from 
one means of conveyance to another. 


Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are the 
countries from which the goods have come 
without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country maybe purchased by a firm in another 
country and thence dispatched, after a longer 
or shorter interval, to Canada. In such cases 
the second country would be the country of 


consignment to which the goods would be 
credited. 


(6) Time Periods. Theterms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precise- 
ly the same as calendar months and years. 
The trade recorded for any month (or year) is 
that trade for which the relevant customs 
forms have been cleared by customs officials 
during that calendar month (or year). Actual 
commodity movements may lead by a few 
days (or sometimes more) the clearance of 
the customs forms. However as the overall 
effect of this procedure on different months 
and years is approximately constant, the sta- 
tistics can be considered to give a generally 
accurate picture of goods movements in given 
calendar periods. 


(7) Changes in Coverage of Statistics. During 
1950, it was decided that shipments of Ca- 
nadian-owned military equipment to Canadian 
forces outside Canada would no longer be 
considered as exports and would therefore be 
excludedfrom Canada’strade statistics. Ship- 
ments of military equipment from Canadian 
military stores to other signatory powers of 
the North Atlantic Security Treaty and fin- 
anced under the Canadian parliament’s $300 
million grant in aid of these allies, have also 
been excluded from the statistics of exports. 
In keeping with the first of these changes 
Canadian-owned military equipment returned 
to Canada from abroad will also be excluded 
from the statistics of imports. 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume : 


Because the quantities of all commodities in 
Canada’s trade cannot be adequately reported in the 
trade statistics, the price and volume indexes for 
domestic exports and imports are based on a com- 
bination of unit value series derived directly from 
the trade statistics and of specified price series 
from existing wholesale and retail price records 
of Canada and the United States. The specified 
price series are used in the computation of the 
price indexes where the trade figures alone do not 
supply the necessary coverage and representative- 
ness. The volume indexes are then derived by de- 
flating indexes of the declared values of exports 
and imports by the price indexes. 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
Laspeyre type, that is, the weights used in the com- 
putations are those of the base year (1948). The 
short formula for this index is 2(P1@Qo) where P1 

X(Po Qo) 
is the price of an individual commodity ina current 
period, Po the price of an individual commodity in 
the base period, the Qo the quantity of an individual 
commodity in the base period. The volume indexes 
derived by deflating indexes of declared values by 
these price indexes are therefore of the currently 


weighted (Paasche) type whose formula. were they 
computed directly, would reduce to >(P1 Q1). 


(P11 Qo) 


Price and volume indexes are currently computed 
from tHe original data for months and calendar years 
only. Approximate quarterly and semi-annual in- 
dexes may, however, be calculated by averaging 
the monthly values. Although suchindexes are some- 
what less accurate than would result from a separate 
computation based on the original data, the margin 
of error is too small to justify a lengthy separate 
computation. 


In computing the price indexes certain adjust- 
ments to the grouping of commodities used by the 
trade statistics have been necessary in order to 
assure representativeness in the price series. For 
the calculation of the volume indexes it was there- 
fore necessary to adjust the declared value statis- 
tics to correspond to the price groupings, and the 
resultant volume indexes also appear on the basis 
of the price-adjusted groups, rather than the con- 
ventional trade statistics groups. Table 20 presents 
the declared value statistics on the basis of the 
adjusted groups. 


1. Foramoredetaileddiscussion ofthese indexes see: ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 1945—June 
1950 (1948 = 100)’’, D.B.S., 1950; or the ‘‘Review of Foreign Trade, First Half Year 1950’’. 
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The differences involved in this adjustment are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products have 
been combined into one group: agricultural and 
other primary products. From this group the sub- 
group of rubber and its products has been trans- 
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ferred to the miscellaneous commodities group 
because of its high and variable synthetic rubber 
content. Ships have been transferred from the mis- 
cellaneous commodities group to iron and steel 
and their products, phosphate rock from non-metallic 
minerals to chemicals and fertilizer, advertising 
matter from wood products and paper to miscellaneous 


TABLE 20. Declared Values of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Groups! 


(Values in $’000,000) 


TH ss lr i ns 


Commodity Groups il 1938 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Domestic ©xports: 
Agricultural and Other-Primary Products ............ 293.9 914.4 982.1 1,045.5 AOSD ert 990.5 
HoT DLeSHANGRREXLLLCS pastes serena cscs cos ecccctseesniene ses 13.0 53.8 49.3 45.6 BSI 7 29.6 
Wood! ProductS aAnd@Paper vececcsecccccaccscccscccecicsss alieio 625.6 886. 2 953.7 875.3 Pla 9) 
Irom andeSteel and Products ceeeeeccecec cece ects ec cos eee. 60.4 245.3 297.1 362.9 334.0 PAC? 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........ccceecesees 179.7 247.8 303.9 395.9 426.6 457.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .............s000% 25.0 57.4 714.6 94.9 Te UO 7/ 
Chemicalsrand MertiliZerwccronsessscecsosionsieesesenses 19.5 67.6 83.8 719.8 Oo 100.5 
MISCOLIANCOUSS meatetoeresecccte cececeonecccesbaccccccesces 34.3 100.3 97.9 Oe 101.7 50.7 
(@)pCommercialhTransactionSiccsccsccecteetes scess cc 30. 59.2 74.8 oon 82.3 34.9 
(b) Special and Non-Commercial ...............00008 402 41.1 Doel 23.4 19.4 i183 
AdjustedehotalaxporLSciecasctroccatttete ces tteeceee: 837.4 Deol Zora Pp EY | BIS BIGGS I PAPA el Gin alalsiac! 
BROMO AVE Hix OLS meverciesinietsie cieisleisieleieicis's clos cielsleieieisioere sisieieels ‘ A : ° 0 . 
Totals, Declared Values ...........ccceeeecceccccesees 837-6 lees ak2ae eet oOnl® 3, Oa. 40)te, 092-903, LIS. 
Imports: 
Agricultural and Other Primary Products ............ 138.4 354.9 414.6 403.0 422.5 522.8 
ETUDES ANG MOXOS ae cssciotersc aisietoicleteicle’sts olete s\clolereretelsis stores syste 87.4 264.1 390.6 350.6 333.0 364.5 
Wood) Productsuand Papero....tssscsececesasescceseeve 30.5 67.7 87.2 70.5 82.5 95.9 
FFONRANGEOLE SEAN, ELOCUICLES Daccmesccaesscesecicmicncene cee 162.8 487.7 758.1 783.4 889.4 977.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........eeeeeeceees 38.5 124.4 167.8 156.4 leer) 219.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..........seeeeees PAL sa 330.4 449.3 603.3 De let 608.4 
@hemicalsrandimertiliZer ccs. dtscsece + cececcesarssesss Soi Tf 95.0 115.9 Waal 8! 134.5 Gwe 
MISCELIANCOUS wan cael seaie siete siecsiacitetclecttaje(sioie sielewis oe cicnes ela 60.4 198.0 187.4 146.0 188.1 222.8 
(ALCOMMELCIAl“TranSAaACllON Sh, wecccsesesccceceseccess 46.0 ily rege 155.7 12562 EM iGh) i 169.1 
(b) Special and Non-Commercial? ...........seceeee+ 14.4 20.8 Stet 20.8 50.2 53.7 
Adjusted ROcalimporeseeetcestteeettentoceetere eee ene cs 675.0 1,922.2 2,570.9 2,634.6) 2,759.3 335 UB 2 
United Kingdom and Temporary Imports .........s.008 PASE, 5.0 3.0 2.4 1.9 : 
Totals, Declared Values ............cccsccevccsceecees 677.5 1,927.2 2,373.9 | 2,636.9 | 2,761.2 3,174.3 


1. Groups, though classified by component material, differ from conventional trade statistics groups. 
2. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non- 
monetary gold. 


3. Excludes advertising matter. 
4. Includes advertising matter. 


5. Excluding: imports for use of the United Kingdom government; temporary imports for exhibition or competition; 


monetary and non-monetary gold. 


commodities, and a few other minor changes design- 
ed to improve group classification by component 
material have been made. Imports of merchandise 
into Canada for use of the United Kingdom govern- 
ment have been deducted from total imports because 
of their special relationship to the Canadian trade 
content: otherwise the totals are the same as usually 
presented for Canadian trade. 


In addition, the price and volume indexes for the 
miscellaneous commodities group are divided into 
two sections: commercial transactions and special 
and non-commercial transactions. The aim of this 
division is to segregate those items in the trade 
statistics which are unilateral in character, which 
involve service or rental payments, or which are 
duplicated elsewhere in the balance of payments 
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accounts, from the regular commercial trade. These 
items are discussed more fully in the following 
section. 


It should be noted that the group and selected 
commodity price indexes are subject to the follow- 
ing defects of the primary trade statistics: 


(a) Valuation. Customs evaluators have in the 
past sometimes set values for imports which 
differ from their cost to the importer, due 
primarily to the anti-dumping provisions of the 
Customs Act. This, however, has not been 
frequent since before the war. Also the values 
of non-dutiable imports and of exports are 
checked less closely than those of dutiable 
imports, and a greater possibility of error in 
the declared values therefore exists here. 
Generally this source of error is also con- 
sidered to be of minor importance. Finally, 
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since imports are valued at official rates of 
exchange which may or may not be appropriate 
to particular transactions, the unit values cal- 
culated from the trade statistics may at times 
be defective as a measure of price. However 
as this factor affects equally both the price 
index and the declared values and value in- 
dexes, the volume indexes derived from these 
series are free from this defect. 


(b) Qualitative changes. The goods recorded under 
any item in the trade statistics may change in 
quality over time, and where unit value series 
are used any undiscovered quality change be- 
comes a part of the price index, and does not 
show up as it should in the resulting physical 
volume index. Some of this error has, however, 
been removed by the use of the specified price 
series, 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Canadian trade statistics record not only move- 
ments of goods arising out of commercial transactions, 
but also certain items for which no payment at all is 
made by the recipient of goods, and others for which 


payment is not made by residents of the recipient 
country. Examples of the first of these types of 
item are settlers’ effects, the property of immigrants, 
or emigrants, for which no payment is made at the 


TABLE 21. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


(Values in $’000) 
Item 1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Domestic Exports: 
Non-commercial: 

Settlers? effects,....sccesusesesssechsmectetcetee ce teceatem eee cece atone 2,520 11, 606 12, 629 10, 938 10, 875 

Private donations and gifts..... Dslo aieiola sia:aie'ere eels slo ersieieidisiateloeles(e wate sietente 1 10, 627 9, 248 7,053 3,495 

Contractors PoutlitS woncccesneeessetscees saree nce enna ee erence sis) 4 15 0 2 

Canadian imilitaryrstores> wise, toe ce eet es L 470 1,471 1 3 

Special: 

Motion picture {ims tice accacoe.scecetartoccracteomen tact me ctonentanas ‘A Lewes 1,477 1,458 1,405 
Total, non-commercial iteMS ............cccccccccccccccccecesececes 2,556 22,150 23, 363 17, 992 14,371 
Percent of total domestic Exports ...........cccsccccssccccccvesees 0.31 0.80 0.76 0.60 0.46 
Total, special and non-commercial items ...............ssssse0- 2,556 23 323 24,840 19, 450 15,776 
Percent of total domestic exports ..........ccccscececececccccceces 0.31 0.85 0.81 0.65 0.51 

Imports: 
Non-commercial: 

Settlers eleSctsSc. ceceeccnleds. csacnoatecene coe taeeaacen se eteeteaiscs ceeiics 3,099 10, 935 14, 030 IY PH! 12,391 

Bequests, donationsvanducittsimnes.meccsdsacecdscseetecteaceee tees 314 660 808 788 827 

Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic representatives 245 794 1,128 1,749 1,329 

ATLICLOS OLN peria lu Orcesmarscssmeaccteer cae creaneteneecccee re rmetee 143 3,025 2,300 1, 936 1,029 

Special: 

Motion) picture Tlmsy an. scdecccss caseseceeecetcsesecdecscsassenveastaes 405 1,080 1, 296 1,456 1,586 

Advertising MALLE hccccccvccetaceees ctwetccaseecenotterecrsteccesoones 1,605 Apa 3,181 3,866 4,507 

MOUISt: DUrCHASESihs.ccwsauoensccaecteoodeettes oes eantereeoeneteedtecce SS 15,870 316 28, 847 33,090 
Total, non-commercial items ...........cccccecscccccccccccccccccces 3,801 15, 414 18, 348 18, 001 15,575 
Percent of total imports ....cc-ccccereccocetntcensdsccccsgencennccses 0.56 0.60 0.70 0.65 0.49 
Total, special and non-commercial iteMS ..........scccssceecees 14, 526 34,677 23, 140 52,170 34,757 
Percent: of total imports  e5.2oee eeeisececntececetseeisineeesseeccscc 2.14 1.35 0.88 1.89 1.73 

1. Not available. 


2. Less than $500.00. 


3. Not included in special and non-commercial sub-group of the price and volume indexes. In 1950 it was decided 


to~exclude these stores altogether from the trade statistics. 


4, Not included in special and non-commercial sub-group of the price and volume indexes. Instead this item is 
excluded from the adjusted total imports since imported on United Kingdom Government account. 
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time they are taken from one country to another, and 
donations and gifts. Examples of the second type 
are articles imported for the use of foreign dip- 
lomats and paid for directly or indirectly by foreign 
governments, and the military equipment and stores 
which the United Kingdom has from time to time 
sent to Canada, these stores being and remaining 
the property of the United Kingdom and being used 
by it. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial transactions, 
certain other items in trade are of a special char- 
acter, and for some purposes must be distinguished 
from the regular trade content. Motion picture films, 
for example, are valued in the statistics at the value 
of the print, but frequently the real consideration 
received for films is a rental payment which may 


have no close relation to this value. Advertising 
matter is likewise valued at the cust of the material, 
although in most cases no payment for this material 
is made. And tourist purchases are not a regular 
commercial-type transaction and for such purposes 
as the national accounts or the balance of payments 
are best considered separately from other commodity - 
and purchases. 


Not all the special and non-commercial items in 
trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, 
but an indication of the magnitude of the chief of 
these items is given by Table 21. Except in the 
calculation of the price and volume indexes, how- 
ever, no adjustment for these special and non-com- 
mercia] items is made in the trade figures used in 
this review. 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal gives 
it peculiar attributes which distinguish it from other 
commodities in trade. In particular, international 
movements of gold are determined almost exclusive- 
ly by monetary factors. Therefore the amount of 
gold exported may fluctuate widely from month to 
month (or even from year to year) owing to other 
than ordinary trade or commercial considerations. 
And gold is generally acceptable; it does not have 
to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured 
a market at a fixed price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold be- 
tween countries have no direct or normal relation 
to sales and purchases. International transactions 
in gold may take place without gold moving across 
any frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases 
being recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘ear- 
marking’’ the gold in the vauits of a central bank. 
As trade statistics deal only with physical move- 
ments of commodities, they would not record all 
changes in stocks of gold under earmark. Yet such 
gold transactions would not be different in their 
economic nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons gold movements are excluded 
from the statistics of Canada’s commodity trade 
except for some relatively small items containing 
gold for commercial use. This is done despite the 
fact that gold, more than any other commodity, is 
produced in Canada priniarily for the purpose of 
export. To supplement the trade statistics, figures 
showing the ‘‘net exports of non-monetary gold’’, 


including any sales to non-residents of Canadian- 
produced gold which might remain in Canada under 
earmark, are published regularly (see Part I, Table 
XXX, 


Theterm ‘‘net exports of non-monetary gold’’ has 
been used in official statistics for a period of years 
to cover Canadian gold production available for ex- 
port. It is the equivalent of gold production in Ca- 
nada exclusive of gold held by producers before the 
refining stage (whether at the mine, in transit, or at 
the Mint) and less any gold consumed by industry 
in Canada out of current production. In practice most 
gold produced in Canada becomes available for ex- 
port (or for use in Canada’s official reserves) as 
normally only a minor part is consumed by Canadian 
industry (some 5.5% in the period 1946-50). 


Because the value of net exports of non-monetary 
gold is calculated on a production basis, a break- 
down of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. Indeed much of the ‘‘net 
exports’’ are offset, in the balance of payments 
accounts, by the rise in stocks of monetary gold 
held by the government rather than by the receipt 
of exchange from another country. However, be- 
cause Canada’s customary passive balance of trade 
with the United States outweighs any other passive 
balance in her trade, and because the United States 
is the usual market for Canadian gold production, 
the net exports of non-monetary gold can be con- 
Sidered as having a special bilateral significance. 


Sources of Discrepancy with Trade Statistics of Other Countries 


Comparisons between Canadian statistics of 
trade with any country and the corresponding statis- 
tics issued by that country of trade with Canada 
disclose that the figures are rarelv identical and 
often differ widely. The problem of incomparabilities 
in the statistical records of different nations has 
frequently been discussed, but as yet no uniform 
method of classification and valuation which would 
remove these differences has been adopted by the 


various trading nations. A brief outline of some 
chief sources of discrepancy is included here; fuller 
information is included in the Review of Foreign 
Trade, 1949, and in the Suppiements to the United 
Nations’ Monthly Bulletin of Statistics: 


(1) Valuation. Various trading countries use 
different valuation principles in compiling 
their statistics. Among the more common are 
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f.o.b. at frontier of export and c.i.f. to frontier 
of import. Canada uses an f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment principle. The use of arbitrary valuations 
for some purposes by many countries is a 
particularly noteworthy source of discrepancy. 
And occasionally when currency relationships 
are disturbed the use by different countries of 
different exchange rates for converting invoice 
values expressed in a foreign currency may 
lead to statistical discrepancies. 


(2) Coverage of Trade Statistics. Few countries 
include all commodities which cross their 
borders in their trade statistics— Canada, for 
example, excludes gold. But there is no gener- 
ally accepted list of commodities excluded or 
given special treatment by all countries. Fur- 
thermore many countries include all or a large 
proportion of their warehouse trade in their 
statistics, others, like Canada, do not. 


(3) Definitions of Territorial Areas. The same 
territorial designation may not, when used by 
different countries, always include the same 
area. In Canadian statistics the term ‘‘United 
States”’ refers only to the continental portion 
of the United States of America; the territories 


and dependencies of that country are recorded 
separately. But in the statistics of the United 
States all territories and dependencies (except 
the Virgin Islands) are included in the term 
‘*United States’’. 


(4) System of Geographical Classificationof Trade. 
Some countries credit their trade to the coun- 
try to whichor from which goods are consigned, 
otherstothe countries in which goods originate 
or are finally consumed. Differences with 
respect to these practices can easily cause 
wide discrepancies in two countries’ statistics 
of trade with each other. 


(5) Time lags. Much of Canada’s trade is with dis- 
tant countries, and at the beginning or end of 
any statistical period there is usually a con- 
siderable volume of goods in transit. While 
these will be recorded in Canada in the period 
in which they are shipped, the recipient coun- 
try, if it receives them in a subsequent period 
will record them in that period. This factor 
tends to distort the records of the countries 
concerned for the periods affected although to 
a considerable extent such movements will 
balance from one year to the next. 


Valuation F.O.B. and C.1.F. 


The most common of the many principles of trade 
valuation in use is that of valuing exports f.o.b. 
port of exit from the country and imports c.i.f. port 
of entry to the country. To aid in comparing Cana- 
dian trade with that of other countries, therefore, 
estimates of the total value of Canada’s trade on 
this basis have been published annually in this 
review since 1948. These estimates are arrived at 
by adding to the f.o.b. point of consignment values 
recorded for exports and imports the freight and 


other costs on these goods incurred in transporting 
them to the Canadian border, as calculated by the 
International Payments Section of the Bureau. 


Values on this basis are used in the statistics 
of world trade published by the International Mone- 
tary Fund. However in its balance of payments 
statistics the Fund values imports on an f.o.b. 
basis where these data are available. 


TABLE 22. Estimated F.O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 


(Values in $000,000) 


Exports: 


Total value of exports (domestic and foreign) according to 


valued f.o.b. factory or point of shipment...................- 
otalsvalieror Canadianiexportspatco.Dspereceeecie cece sete 
Per cent added by freights, and handling charges ............ 


Imports: 


Total value of imports according to the system of valuation in use. 

Additional cost! of freights, insurance, etc. to arrive at c.i.f. 
CONCE DU. viaswaneudsiccsuceeceraes ect ceaneaarteotese Seeebeeened 

Totalivalue of Canadiansimports cal. fama cseeetcest eet oaee soe oars 

Pencentsaddedipysirels atspeinsurance  eLeae neerneeeteee ante eeneenntee 


Cece eeeeseeses 


Ils Estimated from freight and shipping records of International Payments Section. 
2. Subject to revision. 


Seal ane 849 pte 1p 3,110 3,022 3.157 
ete a Peas 33 120 149 140 1422 
Pe ern 882 2,932 3,259 3,162 3, 299 
eee 3.9 4.3 4.8 4.6 4.5 
678 2,574 2,637 2,761 3,174 
2982 
3,472 


PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


Year 


All 
Countries 


A HISTORICAL SERIES AND CURRENT COMPARISONS 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with All Countries, the United States 
and the United Kingdom, 1868-1950! 


(Values in $’000) 


ASTB areristeess ; 
WBS Store seeds es 
PBSS rose vasecews 


1924....cccseceees 
1925.....0006 seese 
19262... cccceseee 
1927... .eccecnnee 


1929.......00000 ve 
EOS Oewastecwiaciessels 
1931......0ceeceeee 
1932....ccecceeees 
1933....cccsceeeee 
1934....ccssceeres 


TOS6 cscs cc scases 
TOS Tisecesssiccsces 
1938.....c.0ceees : 


1939....sceccseees 
1940.....ccccneees 


1944....... scoters 


1946... ...sccceee. 


52, 702 
85, 944 
79, 155 
97, 454 
90, 185 
114, 431 
159, 530 
225, 230 
263, 369 
277, 068 


1, 289, 792 
1, 298, 162 

814, 144 

894, 224 
1,015, 986 
1, 042, 253 
1, 251, 666 
1, 276, 599 
1, 231, 042 


1, 363, 788 
1,178, 342 
883, 148 
599, 560 
497,914 
535, 484 
656, 306 
37 , 936 
950, 509 
1,012, 122 
848, 684 
935,922 
1, 193, 218 
1, 640, 455 
2,385, 466 
3,001, 352 
3, 483, 099 
3, 267, 424 
2,339, 166 
2,811, 790 
3,110, 029 
3,022, 453 


3,157,073 


Total Exports Imports Trade Balance 
United United | All United United All United United 
States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom 
25, 3502) 17, 9062 67, 090 22, 660 37,617 | - 14,388 a 3 
38, 232 38, 660 124, 509 45, 189 67,997 | - 38, 565 > (yy || 29, 337 
25, 100 45,918 90, 396 48, 003 Si peoon te 11, 241 =) 22,9030) 8, 665 
41,171 47,011 121,861 55, 147 51,680 | - 24, 407 = 13,976") = 4,669 
42,555 40, 085 100, 672 46, 440 39, 168 10, 486 - 3,886 | + 917 
39, 789 64, 080 115,171 52, 340 42,529 | - 740 =i 20008) 21,50 1 
41, 082 104, 999 126, 307 74, 825 32,043 | + 33, 222 - 33,743 | + 72,955 
71, 210 131, 202 225,095 129,071 58,793 | + 135 = 57, 0610) + 72, 409 
96, 920 134,477 352, 541 205, 310 94,417 | - 89, 172 - 108,390 | + 40, 060 
150, 962 177, 982 671, 207 436, 887 138,743 | - 394, 139 =285,,926. | + 39, 239 
487,618 538, 974 941,014 739, 598 87,659 | + 348,778 =251,979 | + 451,315 
581, 408 343, 217 1, 336,921 921, 235 231,488 | - 38, 759 Ses eH! fae ality 7PAg) 
334, 973 309, 842 799,478 555, 091 123, 150 | + 14, 665 -220,118 | + 186,692 
347, 617 375, 627 762,409 509, 909 136,859 | + 131,815 -162,292 | + 238,768 
420, 328 361, 888 903,031 610, 354 154,479 | + 112,956 -190,026 | + 207,409 
394, 624 388, 434 808, 145 524,473 148,892 | + 234,109 -129,849 | + 239,542 
450, 859 493, 170 890, 193 578,575 162,119 | + 361,473 127,716 | + 331,052 
470, 564 460, 444 1, 008, 342 668, 747 164,707 | + 268, 257 -198,183 | + 295,737 
483,851 411,527 1, 087, 118 706, 684 182,620 | + 143,924 -222,833 | + 228,907 
502, 690 447, 868 1, 222, 318 825, 652 190,757 | + 141,470 -322,962 | + 257,111 
515, 338 291,829 1, 298, 993 893,585 194,778 | - 120,650 -378, 248 | + 97,052 
389, 912 236, 527 1, 008, 479 653, 676 162; '632 =" 1255332 - 263,764 | + 73, 895 
249, 801 171, 660 628, 098 393,775 109,468 | - 28, 538 = 143,975 | + 62, 192 
165, 022 179, 095 452,614 263, 549 93,508 | + 45, 299 = 98,528 | + 85, 586 
172, 955 211, 314 401, 214 217, 291 97,878 | + 134, 269 = 44,337 | + 113,436 
224,023 271, 370 513, 469 293, 780 113,416 | + 142,837 - 69,757 | + 157,954 
273, 120 304, 318 550, 315 312, 417 116,670 | + 187,621 - 39,297 | + 187,648 
344, 787 396, 270 635, 191 369, 142 122,971 | + 315,318 - 24,355. | + 273,299 
Biepee ll 403, 359 808, 896 490, 505 1477-292") + 2037225 -118,284 | + 256,067 
278, 758 341, 424 677, 451 424, 731 TI9NL92 ee W233 -145,973 | + 222, 132 
389, 754 328, 886 751, 056 496, 898 114,007 | + 184, 866 -107,145 | + 214,879 
451, 944 52; 317 1,081, 951 744, 231 US, PME ae alle, aXe} 292 ZO | th SOL LOL 
609, 690 661, 238 1, 448, 792 1,004, 498 219,419 | + 191,663 -394,808 | + 441,819 
896, 621 747, 891 1, 644, 242 1, 304, 680 161,113 | + 741,224 -408,059 | + 586,778 
1, 166, 655 1,037, 224 1, 735, 077 1, 423, 672 134,965 | +1, 266, 275 -257,018 | + 902, 258 
1, 334, 554 1, 238, 078 1, 758, 898 1,447, 226 110,599 | +1, 724, 200 ~LI2;671 || 41,127, 479 
1, 227, 439 971, 455 1,555,6004| 1, 202, 418 121, 6934} +1, 711, 8244 + 25,022 | + 849, 7634 
908, 577 598, 799 1,864, 5644) 1,405, 297 141, 3414/.+ 474, 6014 -496,720 | + 457, 4584 
1, 056, 598 7153, 664 2,573, 944 1,974, 679 189,370 | + 237, 846 -918,082 | + 564, 294 
T5225 180 688, 697 2, 636, 945 1, 805, 763 299,502 | + 473,083 - 283,578 | + 389,195 
1,524, 024 709, 261 2,761, 207 1,951, 860 307,450 | + 261, 246 -427,836 | + 401,811 
4 , 472,53 3, 174, 253 2, 130, 476 404,213 | - 17, 180 - 80,016 | + 68, 323 
2,050, 460 72, 536 


1. Statistics for 1868-1906 relate to the fiscal year ending June 30, those for 1908-1918 to the fiscal year ending March 31, those for 1919-1950 
to the calendar year. 
2. Domestic exports only; total ex ports not available prior to 1873. 
3. Not available. 


4. Adjusted for Canadian owned military equipment returned to Canada. 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries 
and Trading Areas, by Years and Quarters, 1946-1950 


(Values in $000) 


Year and All United United Newfound- Seren Europe Others! 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom land and 
Me Ireland 
Domestic Exports 
1946 coccecsccccscccosecs 2,312, 215 887, 941 597, 506 38, 229 264, 961 321, 485 92,601 109, 492 
194 Tecececccecccccecces 2,774,902 1, 034, 226 751, 198 55, 085 352, 922 347, 794 129,771 103, 906 
1948 wecccescccceccvssees 3,075, 438 1,500, 987 686, 914 55, 055 285, 386 316, 832 123, 749 106, 515 
1949 .ceccccceccccescscce 2,992, 961 1,503, 459 704, 956 9, 229 300, 838 228,008 125, 623 120, 849 
1950 secccesececcesccsoee 3,118, 387 2,020, 988 469; 910 = 198,501 190, 428 143, 427 95, 133 
1946 wccccreseceeeee 1Q 520, 610 186, 351 139, 583 6, 237 54,027 88, 182 21,895 24, 335 
2Q 542, 164 210, 091 126, 497 8,901 62,518 88, 963 19, 923 25, 272 
3Q 601, 170 219, 318 166,517 12, 009 74,336 80, 316 20, 896 27,779 
4Q 648, 271 272, 181 164, 910 11, 082 74,081 64, 024 29, 887 32,107 
1947 wsseovee eccesee 1Q 597, 117 231,947 142, 894 9,426 69, 724 76, 106 35,214 31, 805 
2Q 731, 342 250, 035 209, 746 13, 079 103, 259 102,013 28, 770 24, 440 
3Q 676, 423 250, 973 189, 987 13,424 88, 344 81,596 30, 356 21, 743 
4Q 770, 020 301, 271 208,572 19, 155 91,594 88, 078 35, 430 25,918 
A943 veccoscsesesqas) L@ 672, 022 312,333 175, 790 9,448 52,402 72,364 26, 159 23,525 
2Q 728, 096 333, 716 183, 580 14,092 72,474 71,593 33, 038 19, 605 
3Q 758, 032 394, 887 156, 786 16,572 64, 261 78,552 28, 889 18, 084 
4Q 917, 288 460, 051 170, 758 14, 943 96, 249 94,323 35, 664 45,300 
1949 ceccccscceeeeee 1Q 658, 811 345, 150 139, 435 9, 229 68, 179 43, 103 26, 442 27, 273 
2Q 765, 806 345, 709 196, 170 = 90,421 71,210 36, 631 25, 665 
3Q 721, 408 333, 444 190, 385 = 15, 654 57, 816 29, 279 34, 831 
4Q 846, 936 479, 155 178, 967 = 66,584 55,879 33, 271 33, 080 
1950 sseccseeesceree 1Q 648, 863 414, 008 109, 101 — 41,625 34, 846 21, 213 28,070 
2Q 781, 761 490, 941 126,816 a 59, 367 39,336 39,610 25, 690 
3Q 789, 906 528, 133 108, 152 = 44,158 47,061 40, 894 21,508 
4Q 897, 857 587, 906 125, 841 _- | 53, 350 69, 185 41,709 19, 865 
Total Exports 

1946 csccccccccccvccees 2,339, 166 908,577 598, 799 39, 631 265, 652 323, 088 93,512 109, 905 
1947 seseeereeerecenseees 2, 811, 790 1,056, 598 753, 664 57, 130 355, 261 349, 757 132,314 107, 067 
1948 scceccscccscsccecees 3, 110, 029 1,522, 185 688, 697 56, 428 287, 110 318, 192 125, 119 112, 299 
1949 .ocsrccccccecseccece 3,022,453 1,524, 024 709, 261 9,554 302, 042 229, 599 126, 368 121, 603 
1950 eceseerseesroeveeens 3, 157, 073 2,050, 460 472, 536 = 199, 982 191, 833 146,619 95, 642 
1946 wseccesesceeeee 1Q 526,051 190, 967 139, 754 6,376 54,092 88,439 22,065 24,359 
2Q 547, 872 214,540 126, 713 9,177 5 62,011 89, 201 20, 140 25, 390 
3Q 609, 173 225, 128 166, 978 12, 340 74,627 81,121 21,111 27, 868 

4Q 656, 070 277, 942 165, 354 11, 739 74, 222 64, 328 30, 197 32, 288 
1947 .eecccccceceeee 1Q 604, 206 236, 772 143, 293 9, 702 69, 988 76,538 36, 018 31, 894 
2Q 741, 030 256, 173 210, 366 13, 452 104, 098 102, 690 29, 523 24, 729 
3Q 686, 005 | 256, 947 190, 845 13,979 89, 100 82,027 30,910 22, 197 
4Q 780, 550 306, 706 209, 160 19, 997 92, 074 88,502 35, 862 28, 247 
1948 ccccccccsceceee 1Q 680, 280 317, 260 176,072 9, 698 52, 766 72,825 26, 504 25, 154 
2Q 738, 585 339, 054 183, 968 14,472 72, 797 71,931 33, 368 22, 994 
3Q 766, 034 400, 800 157, 322 16, 913 64,555 78, 790 29, 213 18, 442 
4Q 925, 130 465, 070 171, 334 15, 344 96, 992 94, 647 36, 033 45,710 
1949 ..cccccccreveee 1Q 665, 155 349, 797 | 139, 860 9,554 68, 415 43, 403 26, 621 27, 505 
2Q 7173, 274 350, 708 197,512 = 90, 726 71, 678 36, 865 25, 785 
: 3Q 728, 572 338, 382 191, 788 = 75, 969 58,079 29,407 34, 947 
4Q 855, 452 485, 136 180, 102 = 66, 932 56,439 33,476 33, 367 
1950.....ssescecece, 1Q 657, 005 420,446 109, 892 = 41,890 35,174 21,396 28, 208 
2Q 791,101 496,541 127, 258 = 59, 606 39, 738 42, 140 25, 818 
3Q 800, 105 536, 698 108, 695 = 44,608 47,347 41,115 21, 642 

4Q 908, 861 596, 774 126, 691 = 53, 878 69,575 41, 968 19,975 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1950 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this 1 
“‘Others’’ in 1946 and 1947 and Palestine with ‘‘Others’’ in 1946, 1947 and 1948, t one 
of the years specified. 


Therefore Burma is included with 
although these countries were in the Commonwealth for all or part 


TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports, and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR, 1950 


and Trading Areas, by Years and Quarters, 1946-1950 — concluded 


Other 
ROS Ceasiries states Rocce a ad ope: Europe peony: Others! 
Ireland 
imports 
19462 o. cacassescacsess 1, 864, 564 | 1,405, 297 141, 341 7, 290 128, 654 39, 569 125,611 16, 802 
2,573, 944 1,974, 679 189,370 9,427 155, 563 57, 567 159, 141 28, 196 
1OAGssenacssccsesscerssie 2, 636, 945 1, 805, 763 299, 502 11,091 193,472 71, 382 221, 260 34,475 
1949 i ccccsccccosccsenee 2,761, 207 1, 951, 860 307, 450 918 185, 861 84, 363 192, 022 38, 733 
aease 3,174, 253 2, 130,476 404, 213 - 241,559 103, 123 213, 548 81, 334 
1Q 375, 778 283, 583 27,199 709 27, 465 7, 236 25, 686 3,901 
2Q 454, 890 334, 776 36,569 1, 244 32, 009 8,529 37,460 4,304 
3Q 467,929 351,375 35, 747 2,400 33, 849 11, 896 29, 385 3, 276 
4Q 565, 967 435,563 41, 826 2,937 BopooL 11, 909 33, 080 GRRE 
N04 Tisssesscrccssessn LO 559, 764 439, 993 38, 598 514 30, 437 11,407 31, 675 7,140 
2Q 696, 972 540, 946 46, 037 leew 43,554 20, 144 38,429 6,551 
3Q 639, 496 487, 250 48, 366 4,994 37, 404 12,387 42,014 7, 081 
4Q 677, 712 506,490 56, 369 2,607 44, 168 13, 630 47, 024 7,425 
1948. n.ececescesee 1Q 585, 295 425,122 61, 062 1,872 29, 635 10, 815 48, 763 8, 026 
2Q 684, 781 459, 346 78, 068 1,495 59, 050 17, 244 58, 309 11, 269 
3Q 653, 267 438, 266 78, 162 3,941 50, 227 15, 261 60, 195 gaa 
4Q 713, 603 483,029 82, 210 3, 783 54,560 28, 063 53, 993 7, 965 
1949 cccccosescscess) 1G) 665, 708 482,570 76, 666 918 SHG Gn! 20, 105 41, 856 | 5, 863 
2Q 743, 668 526, 210 86, 549 - 53,680 24, 598 44,595 8, 037 
3Q 664,550 461, 801 77,498 - 47,219 18, 796 48, 786 10,451 
4Q 687, 281 481, 280 66, 737 - 47, 232 20, 864 56, 785 14, 382 
1950 ncccccusescosse LQ) 649, 474 458,514 84, 235 - 36, 287 17,977 41, 167 11, 293 
2Q 803,577 546, 032 102, 942 = 60, 783 23,611 48, 887 21, 322 
3Q 806, 429 520, 553 103, 187 - 67,341 25,941 65,372 24, 034 
4Q 914, 774 605, 377 | 113, 849 _ 77, 148 35, 593 58, 122 | 24, 685 
Trade Balance 
1946 Seecccrsscscsrecess +474, 601 - 496, 720 +457, 458 +32, 342 +136, 998 +283, 519 - 32,098 +93, 103 
1947. ..cccccccscecsscccs +237, 846 - 918, 082 +564, 294 +47, 703 +199, 698 +292, 190 - 26, 828 +78, 871 
1O4Gsedessoscereccuccets +473, 083 - 283, 578 +389, 195 +45, 336 + 93,638 +246, 810 - 96, 142 +77, 824 
1OA9eM tes eertecceeours +261, 246 - 427, 836 +401, 811 + 8,636 +116, 181 +145, 236 - 65, 653 +82, 870 
1950...0. co SN, aK) - 80,016 + 68, 323 ~ aad 5 in + 88,710 - 66, 930 +14, 308 
194.62... cccccscscess'l Q +150, 273 =927 1616 +112,555 + 5,667 + 26,627 + 81,203 - 3,621 +20, 458 
2Q + 92,981 - 120, 236 + 90,144 + 7,933 + 30,702 + 80,672 = 17,320 +21, 086 
3Q +141, 244 - 126, 247 +131, 230 + 9,940 + 40,777 + 69, 225 - 8,274 +24, 592 
4Q + 90, 104 Sb apail +123, 528 + 8,802 + 38,892 + 52,419 - 2,883 +26, 967 
TOA disecasccosscsasen LG + 44,442 - 203, 221 +104, 695 + 9, 188 + 39,551 + 65,132 + 4,343 +24, 755 
2Q + 44,058 - 284, 773 +164, 329 +12, 140 + 60,544 + 82,546 - 8,905 +18, 178 
3Q + 46,508 - 230, 303 +142, 480 + 8,984 + 51,696 + 69,640 - 11, 104 +15,116 
4Q +102, 838 - 199, 784 +152,791 +17, 391 + 47,906 + 74,872 - 11,161 +20, 822 
HOA Sieveccecceseseson LQ) + 94.985 - 107, 862 +115,010 + 7,826 ae ZR etl + 62,010 = 22, 258 +17, 128 
2Q + 53.804 - 120, 291 +105, 900 +12, 978 + 13,747 + 54, 687 — 24,941 i725 
3Q +112, 767 - 37,466 + 79,160 +12, 972 + 14,328 + 63,529 - 30, 983 appl Py 
4Q Tait, 529 - 17,959 + 89,124 spells tian + 42,432 + 66,584 - 17, 960 +37, 745 
194 O\escccascsesaseen LQ = 553 - 132, 172 + 63, 194 + 8,636 + 30,685 + 23,298 Slsy 2815) +21, 641 
2Q + 29,606 Sl ey eH! +110, 962 - + 37, 046 + 47,080 Stoo +17, 748 
3Q + 64,022 - 123,419 +114, 290 = + 28,750 + 39, 283 - 19.379 +24, 496 
4Q +168, 172 + 3,856 +113, 365 = + 19,700 f30, O10 - 23, 309 +18, 985 
1950 \coccssssssetses 1@ +) 7,00 - 38,068 + 25,657 = + 5,603 + 17, 196 =19, 772 +16,915 
2Q - 12,475 - 49,491 + 24,316 = ee alrig¢ + 16, 127 - 6,747 + 4,496 
3Q = 6,324 + 16, 145 + 5,508 2 ORY RE) + 21,406 - 24, 257 = 2, 392 
4Q = By Chl - 8,603 + 12,842 - 23,269 + 33,981 - 16, 154 - 4,710 


(Values in $’000) 


49 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1950 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. Therefore Burma is included with 
“Others’’ in 1946 and 1947 and Palestine with ‘‘Others’’ in 1946, 1947 and 1948, although these countries were in the Commonwealth for all or part 
of the years specified. ; 

2. The values for 1946 have been adjusted to exclude the large quantities of Canadian-owned military equipment returned to Canadain that year 
and recorded in the statistics as imports from the countries from which it was returned. The adjustment affects the values in the ‘‘All Countries’’, 
“United Kingdom’’ ‘Newfoundland’, and ‘‘Other Commonwealth and Ireland’’ columns, 
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TABLE Ill. Domestic Exports, by Countries 


(Values in $7000) 


Calendar Year 1950 
Country = Te 
1938 1947 he 1948 1949 1950 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
pe ae i 
Commonwealth Countries ! 
Europe: 
United iKinedoMsc.sssevaececsccsesecssenceseccscceereeeces 339, 689 751,198 686, 914 704, 956 469,910 235, 917 233, 993 
Gibraltar. scecsvosstasecesccstasncanestssacsesccscconecaeetate Hl 252 15 336 329 96 232 
MRICS) ocacaccacceccceseotaseccscesvenslersuccesdectsseceser estes 403 6, 705 3, 250 3, 905 4,680 1, 881 2,798 
Totals, HOrOpe! . 5 .<2..0cecsesescscaccocacescesenasecseuss 340, 099 158, 155 690,179 709, 197 474, 919 237, 895 237, 024 
America: 
Newfoundlandis..sceccscesccecececcsessstsveccecse POCOnOCAOS 8, 403 55, 085 55,055 9, 2292 - - - 
IBGYMUCS scacavecacsevesceceucectectesencceneuescedschensrasces 1,414 5,108 4,102 3,616 2,991 1, 455 1, 536 
IBSlDAGOS saccvecccscasccsesced saceewaee paccesiscrss saeecee a 1,077 9, 063 5,654 5, 013 2,974 1,698 1, 276 
UAMNAIUCR ccadscagesecarcscacconscstabsaerccscccceneveseunerane 4,442 18, 214 12, 350 9, 033 7, 495 3, 734 3,168 
Trinidad and Tobago.......... AOBCERAICO pases cssceuacasve 3,714 26,354 17, 105 12, 325 7,476 3, 810 3,666 
BANANA Sere cececsescsssscescsasnsvatecasecsnscceevenssnssecece 1,778 3, 688 3,636 2, 268 1,937 1,013 924 
Leeward and Windward Islands........scesccesccccseees ‘ 7,592 elie 4,515 Spels 1,630 1, 583 
British Honduras..... aners sesseueencest COACSECSoooLnanataan 280 heirs) a Weliyl 600 491 204 287 
British Guiana........... 1, 398 10, 273 8, 229 5, 676 4,052 2,132 1,921 
PialklandeS lands racdccccsesssaseessncssessssccsseasacanaene 1 39 3. qT 1 3 1 
‘Totals ,“Atiericass.<s.rcessee rete sseessssseree cote ee 22,507 136, 791 113,459 52,282 30, 630 15, 676 14, 954 
Africa: 
Northern’ RHOde@SIa ..c..ccccccccccececsscevece aaaeee ochercco 450 606 553 395 120 275 
Union of South Africa.... sansenscacessssns cee 15, 547 66,674 83,248 Wig de 42,561 22,863 19,698 
Other British South Africa..........e0« Sawsdeccacuescsuas 15 6 15 5 3 3 
Southern Rhodesia .........sscccesee aaeeses Beaeneradacessse 1, 074 7, 369 Pe 7elal 2, 665 1, 202 484 718 
COM plavasscoscrecveccsceasacssssceerasscescheseciesecsvcarre 20 66 26 8 12 10 2 
Gold COaSE caccsccccasieyssososeacerecaccesucccresssecedsocves 184 1, 652 PAR? 1, 489 581 286 295 
INU RCILD ccevescessaearesceerescusrecrssessscccssreecsse 81 2, 285 876 1,068 247 105 143 
BLONTE, CON Gis ceccvauccecsccccsicevenssacecaveacaccesecdsseses 192 811 717 303 219 131 88 
Other British) West) Afrl cai cecaceccccccesecescscoeenccees 0 2 6 3 & 3 0 
Anglo-EigyptlaniSuGAan’ veccsecsavevccsceseccelciensicswaccanes 210 1, 028 42 37 75 57 17 
British! Hast VA Caters: scccccovcctccsecsccsssescececesreecs 676 4,682 3, 473 1,730 849 335 514 
Totals, AlriCa cccsccccccccvaccetcseccccesecccvcescessees 17, 984 85, 034 93, 783 85,581 46, 146 24,394 21, 752 
Asia: 
In eee eeeecen ' ’ > , , 
dia 2, 863 42, 947 33,698 ood 31, 520 14,629 16, 892 
PSkiStanyccccecsenccas Sscese scdsousedenasssesareansscenrensnes 7,175 18, 097 8,681 6, 363 2,318 
COylOD sccescacctscsancscetssscacecectcrsacaceecscecsocetcareas 192 4,079 1,710 2,159 4,353 3,852 501 
89 1,602 2,653 57 31 7 24 
Federation: Of Malaya......ccccceccccsnseececseescouscccecss 2,448 7,464 9, 288 5, 437 4,097 2, 657 1, 440 
Other!British Mast Indies)...ccccescccceccsesecseosessees 5 9 16 2 32 24 8 
Hong. Kong <..c...- eraussencusecesecccsancaecstercacecteenecs 222s 6, 398 8, 256 10,099 8,004 3,764 4, 240 
MOtlals | ASIA (eeccaccosccasecusevasscectecercccsuevecccusee 7, 821 62,498 63,397 108, 402 56, 718 31,296 25,422 
Oceania: 
Australia... ceccsececesacscacesaassarcaacsies<cesererssecesss 32, 982 60, 294 38, 257 35, 363 35, 446 16, 431 19, 015 
New Zealand..... 16,371 37, 386 18,375 14, 489 10, 983 4,839 6, 144 
Pl plitsescscecess leechdnecnesocscacsentusteuccentaceatencrderascs 367 1,386 492 598 234 155 19 
Other British) Oceania ....ccsecexccasscssoraceenasceescese 45 63 156 61 15 3 12 
Totals, Oceania ..........cosscccccccceses Ciscunesaaccate 49, 765 99,129 57,280 50,511 46,678 21,428 25,250 
Totals, Commonwealth Countries ............ceese06 438,176 | 1,141,608 | 1,018,098 | 1,005,971 655, 089 330, 687 324, 402 


1, Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1950 are included here. 


2. January-March only. 
3. Less than $500,00, 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR, 1950 


TABLE Il]. Domestic Exports, by Countries — Continued 


Country 


Foreign Countries! 


United States and Possessions: 
United States.......2...0.. 


See oe ee eoercessccssereteevesecscos 


AAS Ritenstevahapbucs se sess cecestetassecsasese saeaeW@unssennania 


American Virgin Islands....... 


oe eeeeeroscseseseee 


ETA WELI egncisosasevlsseaccscetscccarsesssosusesscescecionscesasae 


ETICIPOUM OO seeteeadaascarrocsetacdoees vetsesecccesacasresccis 
United StateStOCeania cc. .ccccccteces ccessccsecovecsesssccs 


Totals, United States and Possessions........... 


Latin America: 
PAE SCU Mecnwanereecsisvecesnusaseseascsecessivesesiecesesissnies' 
BOEIVIG leccacsecaccceses maataa 


S00 Zl cuecscsssonccvest=secese poeue cenisccubcacecuaeresescressss 


Remit ereniacciasesetecssacccsercssearesess sorsccssisscsceeses ceacs 


GOLOMID Guasetescsessccsccsdedssccseseercesaccsdessccvsectecces 
GOSUA LC Ae apete se cascecnsvscadcscsvcesesencrcececoccssses ene 
(Glee Racsot Sens eiosece 
DOMINICAN IVEDUDL Cessvvescecesesesccesoccsaseeusecccsaves 


GUA Ol scenteseedetsacedsclevsorssisececcecsccseacseccansdcses 


El Salvador.... 
GOLEM A cacwenseneuedcsctecete codsesses sesiesocadesccsessase 


INICATA BUA crc reneddaccucencecestanasascatushsases¥aresesecness 


FU AMI asec omstecicedes cos esenorscucrse cence vente swanceseccesa 


DATA PUAV ac seeet sececcncescchsWenseeaseesesaccevesssceasenree 


WPCA cerceceeesescedcsedcerescuscceccsecescccevetesercccssen 


WETC ZCI Os cevedsviosescvescccsevessesecuccosccssovssccoscesses 


Totals, Latin America ..........cccccsccccccccscccscccs 


Europe: 
ALD AMA Neacesceaccsesiswaccslesecsacscsececceacccssevacaccsevions 


FAMSUTA AW apecestcsesseerssseesce'seescesesscuserssssssnancss os one 


Belgium and Luxembourg.... 


eee eccossce 


IIL ANd Oheecsamausendaneccs sen aasansisp sess sascssepasindsrsseccen 
CZECNOSIOVAKIA...0...ceccccccccsicccccccccsccccscesecsccoces 
DEUMATK .cccssesessas, 


ESLOMUG oc cretecidvahselsascscuveaeessssecacesescscecess costae 
IEMISLOM Cl ceapeuiivabicces ssisesiewccleesesesesncnesess sisnccidnesiscaces 


FTANCE 2. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccesccevccccccssccevcsccccsscce 


GEIMANY ...esccccccrccccccsccccccsccccccecsescescscssccsseens 


PINCALY cecgeveunvecssessvcev dsavvsccensced se svasssnaesbasteesie 


RCOIANG ececeasagune couse seevonsueciseccescocscconsesecnsseces 


Treland..... 
Wtellyiweesesvsse scseenencsiesiters 
SAE Witte ccsaceacsesesens sence 
EAtHUADIGs ccececcceses ccccscccsedseesocscccasesvcien¢covssscss’s 


@ eosecescececceneessos8 sc0ceece 


Oe eecos ove vo esessvcecesse seo 


N@GHErlANdS <0, ccccccccsace cosccscessecceseccsesoconcccccsone 
NONWAY i <.csesecsene 


POA ncactecesceesessssessststucreestescesssecsdcssrcssehecsicn 


(Values in $’000) 


1938 


Calendar Year 


1947 


1948 


1950 


270, 461 
120 


482 

9, 152 
18, 261 
1, 565 


912 
10, 267 
7, 854 
1,035 


1. Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth. 


2. Less than $500.00, 


1, 034, 226 
300 

160 

3, 299 
2,605 

199 


1, 040, 789 


31,697 
567 
31, 660 
4,392 
9,950 
1, 780 
7, 502 
1,914 
1, 626 
665 

1, 630 
1,366 
641 
11,701 
590 

1, 882 
153 
3,695 
3,371 
12,989 


129, 771 


505 
3,070 
52, 749 
14 
13,779 
4,328 
2) 
1,212 
81, 058 
6, 690 
5,440 
946 
2,485 
17, 598 
35, 688 
0 
0 
55, 940 
20, 320 
15, 380 


1,500, 987 
865 

116 

5, 867 
2,300 
318 


1,510, 453 


16, 680 
1,046 
28, 601 
4,495 
8, 406 
1, 216 
10, 987 
2,386 
1,308 
1, 103 
1, 548 
1,393 
677 
15,045 
701 
4,123 
369 

2, 529 
4,201 
16, 935 


123, 749 


90 
3,110 
33, 035 
123 
11,395 
7,748 
0 

2, 280 
92,963 
13,214 
9, 663 
820 

1, 845 
9,257 
32,379 
0 


2 


43, 684 
23, 429 
5, 804 


1,503,459 
1, 008 

126 

8,311 

5, 962 

182 


1,519, 048 


2,902 
1, 908 
17, 259 
3,633 
8,012 
1, 859 
14,391 
2,194 
1, 727 
927 
1,697 
1, 602 
678 
15,411 
638 
13, 632 
133 

7, 050 
2, 282 
27, 689 


125, 624 


7143 
9, 052 
12, 567 
0 
2 
13, 759 | 
21, 736 
1,945) 


2,020, 988 
959 

156 

6, 830 

7, 643 

205 


2,036, 781 


13, 360 
2, 267 
15, 806" 
6, 864 
14, 806 


2, 312 
18, 005 
2,954 
1, 432 
1,467 
2,401 
2, 513 
613 
17, 624 
156 
9,019 
110 

3, 744 
1,918 
25, 457 


143,428 


0 
2,369 
66, 351 


215 
2,179 
923 


847 
13,321 
15,476 

0 
1 
8,617 
18, 924 
1,432 


Jan, - June 


904, 949 
436 

69 

2, 848 
4, 282 
116 


912, 700 


8,614 
264 
4, 724 
994 
6, 259 
1,078 
7,881 
1, 292 
464 
620 
1,173 
1,138 
227 

7, 064 
414 
3,881 
29 
1,517 
607 
12, 585 


60, 825 


0 
1,472 
20, 233 
146 


51 


July - Dec. 


3, 
3, 


1, 124, 


4; 
2, 
el, 
5, 
8, 
1, 
10, 
1, 


1, 


1, 


10, 


5, 


2, 


1, 
12, 


82, 


2 


46, 


1, 


16 
10, 


1,116, 


039 
523 
87 
981 
361 
89 


081 


7146 
003 
082 
870 
547 
234 
124 
662 
969 
847 
229 
375 
386 
560 
342 
138 

81 
228 
311 
872 


603 


897 
118 

68 
303 
424 


452 
099 
629 
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TABLE Ill. Domestic Exports, by Countries — Concluded 


(Values in $’000) 


Calendar Year 


1938 1948 


Jan.-June | July-Dec. 


Foreign Countries! — Cone. 
Europe — Conc.: 
POPE 2) vce ncedaie science sien epiensieetenn eealdeiselenaiessicesiseny 135 ByD02 5, 182 8,405 5, 641 3, 035 2,606 
Azores and Madeira 4 392 17 101 210 100 110 
ROUMANIA ee suerececesens Gactiaseiarestestiedecctanrenensaesses 42 103 440 338 122 86 35 
SALI J. scanccasinstectcrsccscccsectersesenrscccnceccesescastes te 101 941 596 387 5, 642 3, 609 2,033 
SWeGEM cose -seeeisaccvese core ess dpdnodeuscooansentncucesandaas 5,411 17, 461 i207 5,516 4, 250 1, 860 2,389 
SWitZerland .. cscs sccsescveccevecvecssecssencceceseecciecessces 736 14,196 19, 389 32, 281 26, 435 8, 320 18,115 
WiS-sS:R. (RUSSIA) |i. ccccsseswecccvarexscecacesescscesseoress 937 4, 866 112 93 182 ToT 66 
NUGOSINVIG: occbcncecetece vere russ cenucecdeerenteserisaiverece 12 6, 729 PPA 734 818 598 220 
Totals; Hurope-sececsscecsessesscescseosesececsecctceees 77, 659 365,392 326, 091 237, 058 203, 750 80,405 123,345 
Other Foreign Countries: 
Afghanistan 0 36 43 14 52 49 3 
ATADLA iversscccsseoee a) ve. rh 3,142 875 503 372 
Belgian Congo 106 1, 292 2,241 2,459 2,471 721 1, 749 
BUTE Sa sesiedsicasusisasalsivciciciseasissesesieniesisea(slesicasiiseeisirieie oo 123; 823 173 54 30 6 24 
Chinaisate acoccsreacesseeaascermee tach onesasssessneusretecces 2, 885 34, 984 29, 128 13, 801 2,057 stan by 539 
GTeeNIAN 6 dewessevoscecenccstereccccsssesvcesicesinusescserstes 0 128 88 27 134 23 110 
RY Db. cavesccestsaeess caledieescearensvss-meencacereeers 396 10, 922 10, 205 4, 762 3, 716 2, 839 877 
ENN OPLA ia cecsfecssecouvecsccseesisssiiespeee conte Bodocoscseocaoses 0 94 14 42 54 27 PAT 
French ‘AfriCatirs.ecesscencesearshsceccecsessdceeseerecceees 6 804 4,598 2, 747 2, 243 1,927 1,174 7153 
Hrench) Mastundlesnccscccnvecsdecsscstcaecstetecscetcenee’ 28 858 498 177 69 24 45 
Brench’ Gulanaurecsscesceccerceascececaccccee Nestees weet aca 6 264 129 129 5 4 1 
French Oceania......... aeateaee Ssleawiseees Nesiese Se ncene sees 80 230 153 295 737 519 218 
French West Indies........ Soene ceenclsoe ces cenecansceeetecs 172 1, 743 538 70 39 a 32 
9 176 408 227 117 75 41 
270 1,158 1, 432 1, 208 1,061 498 563 
80 946 684 11, 987 993 585 408 
40 2,160 831 472 70 46 24 
IStael eva cecccssescieseeccwcsceres Age COOCOSE Bechactoscc odesee 164 8,473 5, 036 12, 709 12,126 7,370 4,755 
VOPGANsswcbsecvesesevessecssevevesesdsoeaccarecs, neQSnSSoornant 2) 2 2 211 46 43 3 
AUTIP Ol gaeceve cuscecerscleetcccdacseaassccted 0 5 5 11 374 372 2 
Other Italian Africa........-csssessscoes Meniseesioe 0 7 ey 92 184 0 184 
20, 770 559 8, 001 5, 860 20, 533 11, 475 9,058 
BSO056 3 30 23 233 1,143 1, 103 40 
Tui Deria: Ncrsccscecorsacssccesces Rastcsecusoees seattle esac] 20 144 129 119 109 50 58 
MOrPOCCOMssccesnccesees Sisacceeettarener ecaccenes Baeawanlsisiene 97 1,447 1, 700 1, 268 1, 700 930 171 
Indonesia ........ aseetisciors caieaeeesseacact Decduataescedes’ eae 902 5, 807 7,959 4,640 3, 052 1, 868 1,185 
39 826 695 960 863 505 358 
sp 204 1, 844 lets 2, 003 4,464 SroOT 1, 067 
Philippine Islands\<.<cs;ensersseeeseceee Sescenacs meaetieeiecs 1,465 10, 448 9, 810 13, 983 10, 829 6, 209 4, 620 
Portuguese) Africas .coccssscecesesisen SoCopeCadock equoacode 1,395 1, 898 3, 258 3, 604 2, 702 1,095 1, 606 
Portuguese ASia .......ssssseeeseeee Eaeusespindeeeceerweece 1 147 104 162 103 54 49 
Stamesccs<sse7 aaeerccers wecdsevedneaeiasdecsseras 20 415 609 152 1, 200 fico 465 
Canary Islands .... dasesea 3 46 1 49 237 66 170 
Spanish Africa..... Beresste SOS CEO OE LOUBOUTIN SOCSONOC TODS 0 62 54 95 62 55 F 
Gyriagecsscsseaccers-sesce Seeeacsess Sccpneeecree dent voniese patie 64 2, 546 6,094 3,278 1,462 526 937 
STUPKCVissecwasedtessceculs 1, 916 2,229 2,012 14,121 3,744 1,534 2, 209 
Totals, Other Foreign Countries ................006. 32,059 97, 345 97, 048 105, 259 79, 340 46, 004 33,336 
Totals, Foreign Countries .............sesesesseeesees 399,408 | 1,633,295 | 2,057,340 | 1,986,990 | 2,463,297] 1,099,937 | 1,363,360 


Grand Totals, All Countries..........c.s:2s0+ee0es: 837, 584 2, 774, 902 | 3,075,438 | 2,992,961] 3,118,387] 1,430,624 | 1,687, 763 


1, Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth. 
2. Not listed separately before 1949. 
3. Less than $500.00. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR, 1950 a2 


TABLE IV. Imports, by Countries 


(Values in $’000) 


Calendar Year 


Country 
1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 


il ie > 


Jan.-June July-Dec. 


Commonwealth Countries! 


Europe: 


(UnitedpMins dom Gradsactesssds sass castasccsenscastavaccesacss 119, 292 189,370 299, 502 307, 450 404, 213 
Gibraltar .... 2 0 0 0 2 


Malta ..ccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccccscseccccccccccscoescossecs 2 12 5 22 20 


187,177 
0 
4 


17 


Totals, EULOPe....ccccccecccccsccsccccscsccccvcsccccccere 119, 294- 189, 382 299, 507 307, 472 404, 235 187, 181 217, 054 


America: 

INGWLOUNCI ANG scccccesescevececectcocees 2, 194 9,427 11,091 9182 = = = 
CHG A onseepsaseeeserccsaressccresccsacacsescacccesessccsses 69 57 139 144 87 26 62 
IBSLDAUOS cagesineceevecssesceccesessccqecscovsesccssenccccssses 2, 132 7, 176 6,387 7, 080 10, 057 3,915 6, 142 
JAMAICA coccccccccccccccccoccses 6, 192 6,371 9,557 16,577 19, 080 6, 676 12,405 
riiGadcand MODAL Olsessccoceccecescvsccucesscacessssnecss 25352 5, 654 9,027 14,575 15, 205 7,270 7, 934 
BANAMIASsccusaslecisssecescasacesaseccoracssscestecssccesarseen 615 648 818 532 259 273 
Leeward and Windward Islands.... } { 199 308 297 395 171 224 
BGI SHMHONGU AS ccsscevsescncendesstasessnccoscsnssccssence 102 584 834 295 445 29 416 
ESIMDISHU Ul all diasesencessscnsetsessacssccssecscccessestseses 1f,, uals} 12, 358 15, 380 22,355 21, 735 Yin etal 14, 618 
Halkland ISlQNdS ss. ..csscusesossccccesacccsesccsetsersssecs 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Totals, AMECTICA,....cccccccccccceccccccscccccscccsccccecs 22,537 43, 041 53,371 63, 059 67, 536 25,463 42,073 


Africa: 
INOFENOLURRNOGESIO eccnacceccesasccccersecesccccseasaceccsce 29 19 59 51 32 19 
Union of South Africa......... : 
Other British South Africa ...ccccccccscccsvcccccccccosces 2 2 0 0 0 0 
Southern RhOdeSiIa ..ccccccccccssccccccccccccscccccccscccece 3 181 484 7198 401 103 298 
GAMDI1A...ccccccccccccccce 
GOI COASE nccccccccccnecccccvescsnnccesecececccconsoescscess 631 6, 493 Gao L 6, 709 8,999 3,346 5,652 
INIGQCTIRL, ccccccccccccsasesecaceccvcnccencsoscscestevsesccseces 362 2,149 4,939 2,593 1, 486 884 601 
Sierra Leone.. 
Other British WeSt Africa ....cccccccccccccccscccccccccccs 0 0 0 0 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.... 27 26 36 25 53 17 37 
British Hast Africa <..cccccccccccccsscccrsccvccscccsccescse 1735 7, 683 9, 543 6, 094 15, 067 5,920 9,146 


ii) 
Is 
Oo 


Totals, Africa,....ccccccsccsescevsccescsssecccevsvcceeses 4,760 20, 807 28,593 20,150 31,315 12, 599 18, 716 


ASia: 


8, 181 42, 250 


India... ..ccccccccccccescccceccccccccsccsnccccscccccccoccscconce } 


33, 400 26, 233 37, 262 20, 440 16, 822 
{ 1, 306 1, 193 1, 706 927 719 
COY1ON ..cccccccccvccccccccrceccscccsesccccnccscesscccessccsces 3,679 11,653 11, 182 11,635 17, 604 8, 032 9,572 
AGEN... ccecscccccceccccsccccsscsccceccasscessesscsccesceccceses 9 0 5,931 884 12 0 12 
Federation Of Malaya....ccccccccscccsevcsscscscscccscecees 10, 278 16, 908 21, 878 16, 187 28, 852 9, 450 19,402 
Other British Hast Indies ....ccecccccsccsccssevecccsseces 127 30 52 21 47 15 32 
sees 785 982 1, 866 2,989 2, 203 1,002 1,201 


HONG KONE ccscoccsccccccccsccscesesccees 


Totals, ASIA........csceccssccccscscscsccccversscseecosces 23,058 71, 823 75, 215 59, 143 87, 686 39, 866 47, 820 


Oceania: 
TAUSIIANIA cocsrecccccscaccrencososcesscesccnssccccoccnccesesies 9,044 14, 222 27,415 27,429 32, 803 9,595 23, 208 
NEW Zealand ....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccscoscvescooss 4,562 10, 831 11, 603 8,910 11, 855 4,622 LPB! 
Pljincctescoccssccss ccccccccccccccccocccccsocsescce 2,394 4,178 8, 275 7,997 10, 194 4, 861 5,334 
Other British OCeCamia.....cccccccccccccccccccceccvescccces 16 0 0 0 0 0 0 


Totals, OCeAMia,.....cccccrccrccccccccccccccccccscsoseese 16, 016 29, 231 47, 293 44,336 54, 852 19, 078 35,774 


Totals, Commonwealth Countries ........ceceseeeees 185, 667 354, 284 503, 980 494,158 645, 624 284, 187 361,437 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1950 are included here. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
3. January-March only. 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Countries — Continued 


(Values in $’000) 


Calendar Year 1950 


Country 
1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 Jan.-June July-Dec. 


Foreign Countries 


United States and Possessions: 

United States ....scccccsccccsencsccccccscscccvcssescccsscess 424,731 | 1,974,679 | 1,805,763 1,951,860 | 2,130,476 1, 004, 546 1, 125, 930 
102 744 ea} 1,218 976 550 426 
American: Virgin ISlAndS...cccccccesssvesccscsouanaspsdece 0 16 46 14 12 8 4 
HAWAII cocssecccccccccccccccnccscccosccccsscsceccccvcscsesoncce 145 709 796 361 495 197 298 
PNETLOMCOvserdccnceeescces Gece choucvetccavatcesusvepecsuse 6 270 psyche) 523 931 £12) 819 
United States OCeanila oc cccecsscccvasccnsovancsesecesesss 0 0 0 85 115 0 115 


AIBSKA)scccccsccoccccessanscvcacstenscsnscssusse 


Totals, United States and Possessions ........... 424,984 | 1,976,418 | 1,809,511 | 1,954,061 | 2,133,005 | 1,005,413 | 1,127,592 


Latin America: : 
Ropvascsceuccavaceneeevesnsaverersresnensase 2, 149 17, 961 5, 746 3,324 10, 913 2,946 7, 967 
BOliviacccssendetnsceesserccvdersternceseseccntrecstesruemeodes 8 8 0 2,049 2,442 1,197 1, 245 
ISTAZIilloncsvescsteeteccnavcnevadssgeencsddcdcsssveecieseasivecars 769 13, 888 20,559 21, 163 28,178 11,405 16, 773 
Ciilen cos acopsvesacssace suonedeseaseecnsssecsceoescnasesseacser 179 339 332 598 15353 229 1,124 
ColumDIAG cenceeedcsstccnaceussaseustscscerssreccesieeascsvcess 6, 903 9,197 8, 668 12,588 13,342 Byori 8, 031 
CUStA RI Cacscancrsencscccecstseteastasecereacctnererrnscscons 716 T27 3, 109 2,119 SIR eH hs) 1,400 1,978 
Oi ascvecccaceccvurscvscuvesswecrrsceivesereverctusecesnsesascs 440 23.7 22, 606 6,562 4, 134 1,944 2,190 
Dominican REPU UC secscsscvesdseatccesdecstsconavcessses 8, 186 17, 270 3, 822 1,180 656 524 
HICHACOl cecacecetecensncesss 28 207 889 Lats 1,473 577 896 
EN] SA] VAR ccsccccccocsccsescacccsosccssdcsactecdscessuscses 17 1,342 1, 166 1, 054 848 341 507 
Guatemala.....ccrccccccece Sosessessesscsonnccceccdecsedsecese 85 9,488 8, 209 5, 743 5, 781 2,472 3,309 
TLOi bls slsasesmasaenssavesasssacedeescocsaeecseasceateaeessrerss 62 227 176 1, 026 1,769 857 912 
Honduras..... Sa audanegacuvcusenciseceusec acne stan ceresaessses 38 6, 999 6, 182 6, 986 5,621 2, 654 2, 967 
MEXi COesupecesttecursecctevancanceesecaersuscanertesaswensece 576 16, 980 27, 258 25, 494 32,974 13,576 19, 398 
INICATALUA cevcsscssseses aeanadesaacuanaancanassaceesssenseeene 0 87 172 179 339 200 139 
EP QUGMGisaesssetescuscrecespersecerenesercrrercnareccresseeere 16 2,107 1, 226 2,572 5,478 3,174 2,304 
PaFa Quay secsersases 59 232 230 374 350 186 164 
PLCUU cpeecusaeascuscccsesce carctereneneneeseraencrarcasesseereae 3,005 407 1,989 2,465 3,961 2,086 1,875 
Uinta Vecsgecerecesesctassvesrsenctarseesrercritsercersasenere ie 321 714 1,069 2, 770 682 2, 088 
WNC ZCI Aireccccsacleccesscedtnacerecduacesacccestscscesesese 1,469 46, 688 94,758 91,697 87, 264 38,161 49, 103 


Argentina....... 


Is 


Totals, Latin America ..........cccccceccascssecccnsces 16, 016 159, 142 221, 259 192, 021 213, 548 90, 054 123, 494 


Europe: 

AIDEN Sis siscsatseswiod ecveneseccsecraucersesstecbasencsereseses 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
83 89 281 382 964 318 646 
Belelum and WUxembOurpycsccccccnscasececccsscsesesccses 6,181 10, 120 13, 661 19, 022 22, 195 9,222 13,573 
BUIQATIA ..ccocssenscccrscesescnscecescscencccsscsncscascscsecs 2 t) 2 1 4 0 4 
Czechoslovakia .. 2,528 3,645 4,809 6,401 6,036 3,123 2,913 
DENMACcscpeavessssesacnaumonasencadedescacsareessteseesatscs 174 1,455 9,585 1, 893 1, 406 417 989 
EISUONLG ccnaphasusscncesscesrceeerianteecencseeseussacversecesd 20 0 4 11 30 2 28 
MATA csacsgansusvacdcscasuncstacdesesspddesrscrensrsrecescces 68 30 39 45 217 170 47 
LAN CC scusasaleussasesadeenidsacseareatutasdecanaarencnarerens 6,105 8,755 12, 648 13,309 14, 669 5, 323 9,346 
Germany... 9,930 498 1, 729 7, 134 11,026 4,172 6, 854 
IGICOCE co cncnaccevsserectouscnecenessnisccrsesccseresssscuasess 29 95 144 135 203 99 104 
TIUNE ALY. ccacccssstccccscccssussesecsensdevessansesssesesiboaess 161 50 103 716 36 15 21 
TOCLANGtsecacosanaacaccccsatan sarewantvaaacasranasateetne ress: 3 30 16 52 233 11 222 
IRCTONC ccssecueasoccescnceretnmnseansrancsctisesececeraccrercas 27 76 85 71 148 60 88 


ANISUUL A seceepreseseisensencecetcasenanstee 


LiALVIA. cccccccsncccscccecnesacnssesscosavasseunssaasenssnsncces 15 0 1 4 3 2 1 


EALHUANTASseceseeseeesteuddsessesscesavcccvacedesececenereeees 
Netherlands... 


NOFWAY.cccccccccceccccscncccerccnseccveccoccccssccccescccoress 733 4,999 1,102 1,212 1,405 533 872 
POIANG es cosspdcsenresseucadesvevuesuesuesiienesdeseerscesssesenl 261 3 22 183 357 115 242 


1. Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Countries — Concluded 


Country 


(Values in $’000) 


Calendar Year 


55 


1950 


1938 


1947 


1948 1949 


1950 


Jan.-June 


- 
ree 


Foreign Countries! — Conc.: 


Europe — Conc.,: 


POLLUEAL < dacgdeccccuseessveousaateetcantoeceresasen¢ecpeeneces 


IAZONES ANC UMAGCIEA Wosscscassceccccesscscnsccccorsccesccee 


SPAlllascossetseseessocccesccaucabnee svccccesessccessenssiocesce 


SWEEN, 2. ccccccseccccccccccccvccsescccvcccescccccccccsescccccs 


SWICZCTIANG scccccccesccscesancosiocectcccscscscsccescccoscsee 
WSs Sc Feats 51} encasensecansceteecessesauevsesccossosscas 
VUZOSIAVIAs cccsscecccceusccnctescdcccacscesccecerssocescesoos 


Totals, Europe....cccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccscceccees 


Other Foreign Countries: 
Afghanistan. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccecsccccovcccccssocccccs 
ATAabia.....seeee 
Belgian Congo... 
Burma, ccccccccccccce 


Oo erccncceccescssecessecececoseeessesese 


ee eeeccecocvcsccessceseseeocooseessoeenD 


CHINA: cccecccvedncscccsccccscccccscovescscesccescccccccescscese 


GTCOENIANA 2. .cccccccvercccccccscccccccccccccccccccscccccsccces 


POP YD cccccse 


EthiOpid ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccvcccccccccccccssceccscescces 


French Africa ...ccccccccscccccccccccccccccccvecsscccccsccses 


French WeSt Indies ......cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccecs 
MAdAZASCALP ..ssccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccccesscesccscoces 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.........+. 


TTA .ccseccccccccceccccccsccccrececcccccsersccseenseccceosescnes 


Jordan.... Sepvecssasonasneecce 
“ETIDOI! co cacescscscsesenses woceeee 
Other Italian Africa.......ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccees 


JAPAN cavcccvcccccccccesosccescccccccccscccccccecccsscesccoccccs 


LIDETIA.....ccccceccceccccecccsccserccccesscccevercsceccesacees 


MOTOCCOssecccnccccccccccccccccccccccccscsccscsssscessosssscoes 
INGONESIA. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccsccceescsecccccssccccons 
SUrINAM .ccocccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccsccccos cece 
Netherlands Antilles..... Saseconed 
Philippine ISlandS ......cceccccccccccscccccscccccccccscoecs 
Portuguese Africa....cccccccccccscccveccccccessrccsevescese 


Portuguese Asia.,..... 


peecevccesecesvoees 


SIAM .cccccccccccccccccccnccceveccccce 


Canary [slands.ccscscssccocsees wade 


eroceesecscsasooece 


Spanish Africa.....scccccecccccccecccsssecccssocccccssescccees 
DyTiG ccuccdsccspececsesscusscescsconscsecvocsevescscssessesees 


"TUPK CY ceccecsoccsccsnccccoccccscsoceccccsscccocecesscesosoucses 


Totals, Other Foreign Countries ...csseceesseecesece 
Totals, Foreign Countries .......scesssccssccsevscsece 


Grand Totals, All CountrieS........cescesecsesscesees 


272 
179 
44 
793 
2,114 
3, 488 
257 
64 


39, 918 


hos 


251 
10, 864 


491, 784 


———— 


677, 451 ee 573, 944 


3, 003 
3, 184 
11,941 
181 
23 


5 7, 644 


i) 


30 
2, 672 


26, 459 


2,219, 660 


71, 466 


jw 


28 
1, 064 


30, 728 


2,132, 965 


2,636, oa 


429 
1, 207 


36, 532 


2,267,049 | 2, 


2,761,207 | 3, 


— 


| 


62 
1, 280 


78, 804 
528, 629 


174, 253 


41, 649 


481 
31, 748 


1, 168, 864 


1,453, 051 


rs 


1. Including countries formerly in the Commonwealth. 


2. Less than $500.00. 
3. Not listed separately before 1949. 


1, 026 
177 
19 
1,912 
3, 249 
7, 654 
15 

76 


61, 625 


228 
12,452 
3,193 


33 
i199 


47, 056 


1,359, 765 


1, 721, 202 
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Table V. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 
(Values in $’000) 


Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in 1950. 


Rank in Calendar Year Percentage 1950 


Country Change 
1948 | 1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 ~—«| 1949 to 1950|  san.- June | July- Dec. 


Suave aan oer $ $ Go| as $ 


_ 
_ 
_ 


WnitedStatescccsscosssssscuecs seceeesenraterst saesves 1,500,987} 1,503,459} 2,020,988 + 34.4 904,949] 1,116,039 
Wnitedukine dOMs.-cdecssecsecsisenncoeesscedsesseeeeese 686, 914 704, 956 469, 910 2 S6E5) 235, 917 233, 993 
Belgium’ and LuX€MbOUr Es ccccccsesceccavcccesessces 33, 035 56,525 66, 351 + 17.9 20, 233 46, 118 
Union/Of SOuUIMMAMICAT.. cecevcsesserecstsscecsceece= 83, 248 W013 42,561 - 45.2 22, 863 19, 698 


a1 Db wo wv 


AUSWall a scasencscacieccasssernctstersdswsspascssascaens 38, 257 35, 363 35, 446 a Wh 16, 431 19,015 


AD *F © WD 


UNDA vcccccescosscccecsesvcstcsvencoeses Sacsescccesacsee : 33, 698 712,551 31,520 - 56.6 14, 629 16, 892 
Switzerlandicascessectecesasccsscessocens ececccee seeeee 19, 389 32, 281 26, 435 = ake et 8, 320 18, 115 
VenezZuela........s Secdeecéscsesesacevsscsescvessdecse 16, 935 27, 689 25, 457 =O) 12, 585 12, 872 


oOo TDS Do -F WY Bw 


TAD AN. ..cccceccccrccccccccccccescscncescssccsecssccccsces 8, 001 5, 860 20, 533 +250. 4 11, 475 9,058 


a 
iS) 
a 
an 
me 
S 
Z 
° 
5 
E 


oe cocccccescsccenccccccccnsesessesccsseececcorese 23,429 21, 736 18,924 - 12.9 Up ous 11, 768 


wo 
for) 
i 
roa" 


FIANCE ..cccccsceccccccecces ssercccccecccccccccscrs cccses 92, 963 36, 004 18, 403 - 48.9 9, 745 8, 657 


i) 
to 
i 
fon) 
= 
Le} 


CUD Asiececaessscescesscccesicerccsuececassancssanceccsseres) 10, 987 14, 391 18,005 fe 20a! 7, 881 10, 124 


= 
co 
ee 
» 
_— 
) 


MEX COl <cccaccsesiscsesccencascccsecensssscscsecesosecs . 15,045 15, 411 17, 624 + 14.4 7, 064 10, 560 


= 
KE 
me 
wo 
e 
- 


Jena omen oocecencpecno seo Cec SSCS OOSEISCnCCECONASES 28, 601 17, 259 15, 806 See 4,724 11, 082 


wo 
i] 
w 
m 
u 


Gal Vicvseaccsiecatsedcedsceserciccencccucsaarciensiecessvates 32, 379 12, 567 15, 476 + 23. 1 4, 847 10, 629 


iw) 
oe 
ow 
ry 
m 
nD 


Colombia ........... eecceccccecccescccccescecescosesccss 8, 406 8,012 14, 806 + 84.8 6, 259 8, 547 


m 
= 
on 
i=) 
a 
= 


ATZONUNA ssc ccccecccesscsccscsioccsaccessnvecvovesscccees 16, 680 2, 902 13, 360 +360. 4 8, 614 4,746 
27 27 Sie el ANC peceseacceecacederascereesscat<aaseancwesecarasacs 9, 257 9,052 13, 321 + 47,2 6, 222 7,099 
42 22 HOMME SH AG Ueectscanevuccedcecaestsueciteaeswecssearieserdcsnsscates 5, 036 12, 709 12, 126 - 4.6 7, 370 4,755 
14 | 15 20) New: Zeal and s.c.ccccccccseaccecsvccvesccscucsecesicccse 18, 375 14, 489 10, 983 - 24.2 4, 839 6, 144 
24 18 Zilees| SHULD INC MSL Stesscnsesttsdsesactiaeses sdasecccsaees 9,810 13, 983 10, 829 - 22.6 6, 209 4, 620 
45 21 22 |PAMAMA ..ceccecccsccscercocssevrccccccscesccccsccessccees 4,123 13, 632 9,019 = 33.8 3, 881 5, 138 
19 10 23 | GETMANY <.....ccscoesseccessccscccscesessscssoresesccoss 13, 214 23,451 8, 873 = 62.2 3, 411 5, 462 


33 12 B49 | PaAKUSCAN A cccccsssesngscccscsestcasccastcncescevacsccae 1, 175 18, 097 8, 681 = 52.0 6, 363 2, 318 


5 20 25) | Netherlands coo. cc. csccsscenencscccccsccescsenccessose 43, 684 13, 759 8,617 237.4 5,085 3,532 
29 26 26 | HONE KONG ..ccccccccecccsccsceccccccccscccccccrcocccses 8, 256 10, 099 8,004 = 20.7 3, 764 4, 240 
an ll ZT |PUcrtO RicO..ccceccccccccccesccccvcccccoscoscaccoscccccs 2, 300 5, 962 7, 643 + 28.2 4, 282 3, 361 
20 28 28 | TAMAICA...0.ccccccrcvrececcccssccscsceseocscccvcrccccsos 12, 350 9,033 7, 495 =) Li0 3, 7134 3, 761 


15 24 29 |Trinidad and! TODALO ssc. .ccccccecacvocsencrescscsecs 17, 105 12, 325 7,476 39.3 3,810 3, 666 


1 [4 | 80 [Chile vrrsssrnenneneneraneneneneneein | 44495 3, 633 6,864] + 88.9 904] 5, 870 
Additional Countries Included in Leading Thirty in 1949 
(ranked as in 1949) 
ip (Hi 


a aie, AL WALUTKC Yip ecccecasescsacecscscucosicces)sseccasesssasciesess 2,012 Feb, cipal 3,744 = USS) 1, 534 2, 209 
10 19 A | CHING... .cccvccccessscccccsesscceccssocsecesecesccssesse 29, 128 13, 801 2, 057 > 85.1 1,517 539 
1 25 1 | IFAN .ccccccccccccccsccccsccsccccsevccccsccscscccsoesccsccs 684 11, 987 993 a heey 585 408 
41 29 Som ELOUUM ealitenesiesseracsncaciesieeuraecceesenccessscesscecer 5, 181 8,405 5, 641 - 32.9 3,035 2, 606 


38 30 Bl |HAWALL occ ccececcccceccccecccusiovovscs sesescocsesvcscsce 5, 867 8,311 6, 830 ely Bis) 2, 848 3,981 


1. Lower than 50th. 
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TABLE VI. Imports, by Leading Countries 
(Values in $’000) 


Note: Countries arranged in order of importance in 1950 


Of 


Rank in 
Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
| aateae aI Country 7 Change 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 1948 1949 1950 pe to 1950) Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
$ $ $ %o $ $ 

al 1 Pe Winited States eacasscrcuencce. nomctitencosste seen area 1,805, 763 1,951, 860 2,130,476 + 91.5 1,004,546} 1,125,930 
2 2 Pe nUNILEC RSLS COMar th cpiscns cues sere cceseacicsinescian sce 299,502 307,450 404,213 + 31.5 187,177 217,036 
3 3 Timm VO OZ CTG Meter boars case taiedsiaia can <cbs ober eekacas 94, 758 91,697 87, 264 2 Ghee} 38,161 49,103 
4 5 gemes PETC LO rerersere nies a iienieciniaccloce suet aejosen svete snaaeceuees 33,400 26, 233 BT 262 + 42.0 20, 440 16, 822 
6 6 MEK Ol atai-tiacieieeisciomecies wise sionealevas seniaaiseswismsesiisee PRU DAES 8 25,494 32,974 + 29.3 13,576 19,398 
5 4 GUT LAUS Wallan cust a ccsncmer mone eter cal ternosor esos 27,415 27,429 32, 803 + 19.6 9,595 23,208 
8 11 FT \Pederation, Of MAl@Y@sscccsds<atecssccasseswesccess 21, 878 16,187 20, 852 + 28.8 9,450 11,402 
9 8 G3" The oA ae dora dB GOS ECRCSOOSIOATCC OGRE Reps RET OCOCrE G SCC 20,559 21,163 28,178 + 33.0 11,405 16, 773 
ie 15 OMN PALE D letra oat e:cio cis deen sieves naiioeasiisls tesubaceeteet ease i 125 127 28,115 +131.8 11, 779 16,336 
12 9 HOW | Beketummand! LUxembOuURe) Weccn-c:sce-ccleesciosese-< 13,661 19,022 22,795 + 19.8 9,222 13,973 
11 if Hen BN ICIS hi GUIANA eeseeceuaccoss seep ceee este ceacecs ene tees 15, 380 22,300 PA TG) ee!) fey Alyy 14,618 
19 10 tee JAMAL C Aw taaeccacaccnescuce tester wiess ate sieces ced sssicnes 9,557 16,577 19,080 13 alsa 6,676 12, 405 
LS 16 Saal CYL OM wraaancsemrcecreeiomiscnicis setciseies cstslclseislseieleaieiesd eS 2 11,635 17,604 + 31.3 8,032 9,572 
26 34 fay Netherlands Antilles gaccc escoacene so sceseceesesees 7, 286 3, 713 17,336 +367.0 4, 884 12,452 
21 12 15s yi Trinida diand Toba gor. ccs. sedieess seo csietiawcevieckeos 9,027 14,575 15,205 + 4.3 7,270 7,934 
20 28 AG StLULS nena SC CAIMIGAa .cacpaesecanteeschenensnewnencs ad 9,543 6,094 15, 067 +147.2 5,920 9,146 
13 13 STM ENTANCS csc csciales ce rctseetae hoses bcc wdiseernectoteee es sine’ 12,648 13,309 14, 669 + 10.2 veoad 9,346 
25 17 Speed SWAG ZETA e. srataete ctelataintstalssisieie sjetsistyaptnersieslamyea,sieejee, 7,444 10,902 14,464 + 32.7 6,810 7, 654 
22 14 OM MOC OLOMD 121 ier oe siewianevatecisaate spulesca taclecsteetesfaltcess 8, 668 12,588 13,342 + 6.0 Eyal 8,031 
38 30 SAO). SIREN oti SaseonacdegogaapOneSOSTAaCO Or paGmeEeC Hc serpeaaneaC 3,144 Opa 12,087 a We ear 4,988 7,099 
14 19 DA mm NG@ Wie Zie aL aLNi eferseateaye oe nalcteieisine sisics leew istels iva le eis 11, 603 8,910 11,855 Fie isha Al 4,622 1233 
45 21 PL ALCLOT DIGINY Retin sis sidiucstaisiars aisha g Rew spe caié aie «SR io.a Sraheie cies 729 7,134 11,026 + 34.6 4,172 6, 854 
32 36 SM ATE TUG IMIG ccateie ic alas si stelcte'el che majoin ciaiainrajy sclsin sir Gayain slaimsininjaje od 5, 746 3,324 10,913 + 228.3 2,946 7,967 
23 20 Dare |G LS Lites ateteces « <n'xiatsie slairnis Carae one sla tisiw siebines sev tele teacris 8,275 7,997 10,194 + 27.5 4,861 5,334 
29 22 Den SSAL DA OS eieiatcimesissiseacemetcatianels scene eetee acltenicas 6, 387 7,080 10,057 + 42.0 3,915 6,142 
27 18 DG men TUR eteeeemectvetcs oes sc.cidere s Grace ce’acis sisineiers telasisine os e.ne'siels 6,981 9,048 9,373 ap es) 3,918 5,455 
te 24 Pema ROLDWO O83 Gree cuidresaeerocae mecccccbacesesessiness 90751 6, 709 8,999 + 34.0 3,346 5,652 
31 25 PSM IN GtHETIANA SE jaccersies'nrare « latastale atieisiniersia'« siswisptelsiaie.sletle’s)eieie 5, 831 6, 688 8, 896 ce ahead) 2,863 6,033 
28 ot DOP EnVippinervis lands emcmerceisanscer cers teaccectsscices 6,442 4,203 6,425 + 52.9 3, 232 3,193 
35 27 SO iC ZECKOSs LOVE KIA eae icsccceceuseccnnesvtovcnecanarens 4, 809 6,401 | 6,036 = One Snk23 2,913 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Thirty in 1949 
(ranked as in 1949) 


1. 


66,182 
22,606 
8, 209 


6, 986 
6,562 
5, 743 


5,621 
4,134 
5, 781 


Not listed separately before 1949. 
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TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to All Countries by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Gannicdity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Rank Group and Cominodity Change 
in 1950 1948 1949 1950 ~—« | 1949 t0. 1950) yn June | July-Dec. 
+ 
$ $ $ %o $ $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ....................:0-.. 643, 698 773, 007 636, 898 - 17.6 298, 807 338, 090 
2 WRG 6 ooo sasisnc cs cgnanzadis tan cacanwnnssweatrteg eamme Emenee nace ca ce lgtameltenee eee 243, 023 435, 158 325,614 = 20.2 156, 582 169,032 
7 Wheat) f) Oh tire aewcsntecetuv.cacsnad teres coticteaceesenmnceee eapeeres 255 ho) 97,693 93, 839 = 3.9 50, 252 43,587 
14 WHASICY Boipeei oF Fe eeto sce n ace serene ena a eS 26,957 32, 703 41, 682 ae Hae) 17, 078 24, 603 
25 BOPle ye ...ceccvcsdevdeswcsseasevacsse sanstoausses scueres on seep wae Le sae 26,947 25,472 23, 442 = 8.0 7, 191 15, 651 
31 OBES aes sicescu sv geaseadecnzas Seeces tans er ue Paneer 22, 560 18, 533 16,571 - 10.6 6, 480 10,091 
36 Fodders) NiO2pin vce eee ee ee ee 9,624 9,933 14, 034 + 41.3 5, 982 8,053 
Animals and Animal Products ..........................ccceeeeceeeeeees 434, 925 338, 421 365, 775 + & I 167, 603 198,172 
11 Cattle; nic py (fotslaucnten) co.cc ccaccsetereaxeseaneretare 47, 226 46,146 61, 686 Eee ey | 29, 289 32,397 
13 ish), tres hvandverOzene-aeecsnser-cciscasrcessetesemeatsece reerease 35, 263 34, 752 49,711 + 43.0 18, 365 31, 346 
19 Beef and veal freshi.... acces: nce eee 36, 594 30, 629 34, 219 ce wir ey § 13, 379 20, 840 
21 Foish,,. Cure diastecccanauiserectcs ee oneeeminnn es eae ee ee eee 14, 864 23, 712 28,616 + 20.7 14, 104 14,512 
22 Bacon and hams yc2. tree scteser rescore niet ccc ereen eee metre tears 69, 960 24,176 28, 307 + 17.1 20, 227 8,080 
24 Furskins:wndresaed .....5 neste nee ee on eect eece 23, 262 22,533 23, 792 + 5.6 13, 040 10, 752 
29 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred .. Se 26, 674 15, 303 17, 440 + 14,0 1,997 9,443 
32 CHE OS Canis. cecsceer caus Meera aosceskerscovassucisee suse Cte ee 12,042 16, 257 16,552 + 1.8 3, 101 13, 450 
33 Molluses ‘andvcnista ceansi yews saect arctan ete eee 12,372 13,470 15, 719 ae allay 8, 650 7,069 
35 Hides and skins... OX Ce pb LW S icsecsiicnevsarsevnatapvestetecnarmnsnens 11, 966 14, 358 14, 410 + 0.4 7,662 6, 748 
|Fibres, Textiles and Products ..........1.:sscsssssssessseeseesen 45, 554 25,217 29,573 + 17.3 10, 771 18, 803 
| Wood, Wood Products and Paper .......-:..:::ss:ssssssssessesssssees 953, 674 875,318 | 1,112, 945 + 27.1 485, 324 627, 621 
1 Newsprint: papenic...c-s.:-ccseeee 383, 123 433, 882 485, 746 ae PAK) 235, 464 250, 283 
Planks and boards 196,023 160, 420 290, 847 + 81.3 108, 239 182, 608 
4 WOOdmpULD. saeseccrarccs caccnsinscccranctunerrentieneseorare aseminee ere 211,564 170, 675 208, 556 a PRI. 91,989 116,566 
18 Pullpwood i= ate ce ce ncre eae eee avec eee 43,573 31,317 34, 768 ae alpleti) 13, 260 21,508 
20 SAMS OS see ccnesesaetss coe eosacuec eeesess see es esata cee eceee ae 22,370 16, 803 32,401 ae At) 12, 269 20, 132 
Fron:and) its: Products) 2 <.5-2::--cexscsctonseecneccestetee senses ceseoeaneve 281,465 292, 864 251, 109 - 14.3 126, 275 124, 833 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 73, 760 84,127 noaole Be Gu! 47, 448 31, 064 
15 Automobiles, trucks: and. partss% ..cccsee-sescersccteeeseetereesece 55, 086 38, 808 40, 228 too eut 19, 313 20,915 
23 Machinery (non farm) anc parts ............0000ccccseeeseseeseevees 40, 539 31, 840 25, 644 ae a) 11, 334 14,310 
27 | Pigs,ingots, blooms/and billets =:...c.-eee ee eee 2,691 4,957 PAL SEAL + 330. 3 7, 882 13, 449 
30 FICIP Osa OFS Fataen see sscrascccoccnen ces Suet em ee 24,057 19, 182 17,075 - 11.0 6,554 10, 522 
37 Iron ore 5,301 14,117 13, 310 - 5.7 3,015 10, 294 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products _ ...............::c:ccc0cee 395, 948 426, 608 457, 262 + 7,2 208, 949 248,313 
5 Niloke li... :..22-seetsnettrsemvon tens ootiaeeeoeeeh tories fac Sateen ae 73, 802 92,324 105, 300 + 14,1 52, 171 53, 129 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...............0...... 92,737 91, 032 103, 206 + 13.4 52, 776 50, 430 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..................cceeeeee 75, 206 84, 052 82,990 - 133 42,129 40, 861 
12 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .............cseeeseeeeeeeeee 42, 337 55, 700 58,710 t (5.14 22, 780 35,930 
17 | Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............ccccceseseeeeeee 34, 322 41, 886 38, 105 - 9.0 12, 390 25,715 
28 Platinum metals and scrap 16,832 18, 046 21,215 mua) ale Cs} aro On 13, 848 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...........................--- 94,915 73, 710 103, 655 + 40.6 47, 866 55, 789 
10 Asbestos, unmanufactured 41, 399 36, 934 62, 752 + 69.9 29,031 33, 721 
34 Abrasives, artifical, crude 13, 381 11, 466 14, 767 ni Pashia) 6, 597 8,170 
Chemicals and Allied Products oo......... occ 79, 840 70, 698 100, 525+ + 42, 2b 50, 143 50, 382 
16 Bertilizerss chemicals ene eer m ner eee 36, 374 39, 385 38, 874 = 3 21,536 175.338) 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............:0.cccc:cccccsecseeseseseeee 145,420 117,118 60, 644 - 48,2 34, 885 25, 760 
26 Ships-:s Old cate): tere) aie sire eee renee 81, 448 41, 159 22, 133 - 46.2 15, 888 6, 245 
Total Domestic Exports to All Countries ......... | 3,075,438 | 2,992,961 | 3,118,387 + 4.2 | 1,430,624 | 1, 687,763 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...............0..0:005 2,310,411 | 2,378,939 | 2,602,102 1,199,410 | 1,402, 693 
| Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ................ 75.1 79.5 83.4 83.8 83.1 

| fatal 


1. This large value for chemicals and allied products is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricultural products group to the 
chemical products group in 1950. 
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Table VIII. Imports from All Countries by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 
(Values in $000) 


Commodity Calendar Year Percontage 1950 
_ Rank Group and Commodity Change 
news 1948 1949 1950 | 1949 to 1950) jan.-gune | July- Dec. 
$ $ $ To $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..................se0008 349, 919 377, 393 484,475 + 28.4 211, 598 272, 878 
9 SURAL LAW cessaccecserssecuacencascenenseses ets <escchatenecestseese 62,116 65, 624 76, 409 + 16.4 27, 809 48, 600 
16 Coffee, green ....... Meacouessesisemes soter uses ee Sasha nce 23, 426 28, 584 41, 664 + 45.8 17, 591 24,073 
19 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ............cceeeeseeers 20, 878 17, 662 34, 361 + 94.6 117355 23,007 
22 WeERetablev Ors InCGIDIG scccscndstcecaceccacscneseebsecsesss's 18, 866 20, 550 31, 162 + 51.6 13, 501 17, 661 
24 BLO Ll prOL CK cemecrecemenceesedeverceeonae see ceseceee'sscaseaeesices 17, 521 21, 126 28, 303 + 34.0 15, 556 12, 747 
26 Citrus fruits, fresh ....... : sosce 18, 837 22, 267 24, 532 + 10.2 13, 613 10,919 
28 Vegetables, fresh.......... Teawee phokeanodesene peestacges Saeed 6, 845 18, 460 23, 259 + 26.0 17, 274 5, 985 
30 INUGS Meemdeccssceenesss MNOSGenT EMER cncacecucnsse ss ee suspassincwse css 31,027 23,187 22, 373 Sy Vek 12,946 9,426 
32. Bananas, fresh 17, 199 17, 034 19, 442 + 14,1 9, 193 10, 248 
Animals and Animal Products ..............scccccececeeeseeves 84, 702 74,096 86, 968 + 17.4 38, 419 48, 549 
35 FLUTESHIN Se hIMOLe SSE. g.crcsesccssesccrscecscasroncccesavsccess 21, 980 16, 294 18, 762 + 15.1 9,908 8, 854 
Fibres, Textiles and Products : 350, 619 333, 032 364, 509 + 9.5 167, 255 197, 254 
rt COULON TA Wit teases ccsaveasececsscelacccscscsssticseseneecse cess 55, 546 65, 676 88, 461 + 34.7 35, 174 53, 287 
14 COUOMDICCE ROOTS cassecesiccscarscesessaesosces soanccacascieacs 52, 815 52, 666 45, 901 2 P2383} 23, 147 22, 754 
21 Wool piece goods ..... 42, 648 41, 747 31, 719 - 24.0 16, 251 15, 468 
23 Wool noils, tops, waste 24, 108 18, 555 28, 500 + 53.6 11, 430 17,070 
25 WOOL STA Wrvaineetitsaeat svc scavccas Pee censuneeleecsneeeevaeddeces 23, 636 18, 849 26, 806 + 42,2 HG PAL 15, 184 
37 Wearing apparel. Except NACSic..caseceeseccessccedeserescnes 15, 004 14, 678 17, 306 tao 7, 899 9,407 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .............. Daacransanecenes 73, 730 86, 327 100, 366 + 16.3 47, 288 53,078 
27 Paperboard, paper and products.,........... soaeeececesestes ile(, Pals} 20, 068 23, 434 + 16.8 10, 973 12, 460 
34 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ,....... 14, 385 16, 068 19, 441 + 21.0 9, 694 9, 747 
WrONLANG ICS) PTOGUCUS ter crsscccesccosctacsesesssescescses seseses ; 782, 255 891, 551 980, 229 + 9.9 479, 441 500, 788 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts........ Reesaseecaie acbabont 217, 090 216, 316 226, 249 + 4.6 110, 511 115, 738 
3 Automobile parts (except ENGINES) .........sseeeeeeesenees 101, 261 117, 748 158, 405 sat BY BIG 75, 73) 82, 674 
5 iPractors| and parts)....c.s-<eresss0s Srtee seseeee satotsoutopnes 88, 670 118, 506 108, 320 - 8.6 68,022 40, 298 
6 Rolling mill products’ Jsivcccscesesscescosss 83, 929 98,093 93, 639 Lb 39, 703 53, 936 
10 Passenger automobiles and DUSES............seeseeeeeeeees 21, 428 38, 970 75, 330 + 93,3 37, 125 38, 204 
12 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts Divooo 58, 706 53, 322 = 9.2 30, 435 22, 888 
13 Engines, internal combustion, and parts..............065 43,031 45, 610 47, 068 + 3.2 23, T67 23, 300 
18 Pipes, tubes and fittings ...........sceceeees pesieicaie csonsiie.s 18, 598 28, 145 35, 394 + 25,8 17, 273 ale} ala 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ......... peabeberacsdeseees 155, 812 174, 692 215, 527 + 23.4 97, 473 118, 054 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.D.........00+ Seuscanceee ieeees'e rage 62, 127 69, 802 82,585 T1050 40, 416 42, 169 
31 Platinum, palladium and iridium .... noc 10, 738 10, 737 21, 340 + 98.8 9,961 11, 379 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ......... PEASE OOS 606, 182 535,329 611, 741 + 14.3 258, 800 352, 942 
2 Crude petroleum for refining ..........scsceseeveesessens ose 191,980 189,364 200, 506 ta O69) 89, 872 110, 634 
4 GOal; DIEUMINOUS  serceciscouiess ences sasccis AsoHaboDdaottooade 127, 673 93,455 118, 788 ne AL 51, 990 66, 798 
11 COs PANN ACICE earaercerustessavesceciscs sccseicinescavcnseseseee 56, 292 45, 598 54, 265 + 19.0 23, 630 30, 635 
15 RUCHIONS sieecsecesscesstocess Pee eaaeesteeccasasceastosecrecssses 32, 309 17, 464 45, 466 +160. 3 14, 832 30, 634 
17 Ga@SOlING Tiecsesecstssaccesesiess SoucpSadcqonssccosodnsassgnacoesd 46, 462 45, 256 39, 759 FBS 12, 755 27,005 
Chemicals and Allied Products ......... AcnAGE Rees ccaseases Gon 118, 380 130, 660 158, 221 + 21.1 76, 284 81, 937 
29 Inorganic Chemicals, NOP. ......cccccscccccseccscsssers mae 18, 481 18, 534 23,036 + 24.3 10, 563 12, 473 
32 Synthetic resins and products ........cecccsccsccsccccescees 14, 930 16,025 20,317 + 26.8 9, 623 10, 693 
36 DrusSs and Medicine’ «........c.scscececteessccesecsswessovesceae 13, 164 14, 829 18, 629 + 25.6 10, 253 8,376 
Miscellaneous Commodifies...............+++++ Deccccsepenasse 115, 346 158, 128 172, 218 + 89 76, 494 95, 723 
20 Tourist purchases ..........0.0. Matitacececerscestese. meateede aC 316 28, 847 33, 090 + 14.7 10, 827 22, 264 
Total Imports from All Countries ......... Beeceene Sg 0008 2,636,945 | 2,761,207] 3,174, 253 + 15.0] 1,453,051] 1, 721, 203 
Total of Commodities Itemized..............+.++ nso nOnS 1, 683,857] 1,771,102) 2,057,341 962, 225| 1,095,116 
Percent of Imports Itemized .............:-sseeseeeeeeenes 63.9 set ou 4.8 oe a4 63.6 
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TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


a a ae eae em ee 
Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 

Rank Group and Commodity =a hs Change OT —e 

in 1950 1948 1949 1950 1949 to 1950] Jan-gJune July-Dec. 
aa $ $ $ % $ | $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...............-.....+. 139,322 170, 637 176, 937 + 3.7 15,245 101, 692 
13 WIS Yi. cide coascticustacaviaiscasiccpeleitelas tte mes seamrinecei ea ance aise a 23,198 28, 366 33,492 + 18.1 13,506 19, 986 
18 WREAE Sasccc oo vaca stasteciom cneteeeltineciseeitnnesiceenieciclor/emicacisieia 6,608 16, 997 28,486 + 67:6 11,499 16, 987 
21 Barley tescccascecescedesauonsssececteoarer ous nace eects dines acts 14,614 20,970 19,437 = os) Tig SEM 12,280 
24 OBtS. es feds ce cehccte Be caccind wclentrtecins vaelele(aeiaieieeieamtetacition sai 15,958 15,093 14,977 = 0:8 5, 638 9,339 
25 6,937 Uy EE) 12,927 + 80.6 5,399 7,528 
30 6,582 14,670 9,943 ere, 2;947 6,996 
34 13,225 11,446 8, 868 = 22.5 5,268 3,600 
Animals and Animal Products ..............:.c20eeeeeeev eens 217, 941 200,566 253,333 + 26.3 110, 807 142,526 
6 Cattle DO. a (OMSlAUCNtGn) | aacenccceereasnensseseeecass 46, 756 45,940 61,593 + 34.1 29,262 32,332 
Ary Fish, fresh: and. frozen isscccececsncesncancsacatuecnessasersies 34, 994 34,526 49,519 + 43.4 18,286 Silveds 
14 Beef and Veal, fresh: c.cisiecmssccactccuane aneissnuaecencnces 26,313 28, 281 32,944 + 16.5 12,745 20,199 
20 Fir Skins; Undress dick oc cccpentnecucutionscn dessa «ems cals 14,949 17,378 19,446 + 11.9 10,112 9,334 
22 Cattle .dalry-and pure (Dred. cincnncnasnecssesneslapeeeseccee 25,649 14,736 16, 896 + 14.7 1,799 9, 097 
23 Molluses andierustaceans: wecccccsceccssensesaanaaseacor ees 12,099 12,978 15, 249 + 17.5 8,562 6,687 
33 Hidesjanduskins vexCe po lUts ae maseee sees ceselaamedaseen see 10,717 5,118 9,232 + 80.4 3,556 5, 676 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .................2.sseeeeeeeees 17, 035 11,180 18, 343 + 64.1 6,308 12, 035 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ............-...seeeeesereeee 154, B37 709, 841 | 1,016,396 + 43.2 450,377 566,019 
1 Néwes print: paper 524. cles. ccaacscuuewanibsisoasisecoaticecisetlastesre 340, 334 391,306 463,156 + 18.4 266, 817 236, 339 
2 Planks: and boards ccscissnesvsecessavscleccuscacecesisecccsessss 127, 948 100,146 249,599 +149.2 95,221 154,378 
3 WOO pull pi. ce -aiee ete ncetoins nna otsaenicntstetetne nelactateeinestentestsn 184, 973 141,612 191,006 + 34.9 85, 251 105, 754 
12 PUulpwO0d) ssisccddessesase saccccccdesdncssesseesoocsshoetoster sence 42,237 30,593 33, 963 + 11.0 13,228 20,735 
15 Shingles F 20, 887 16,214 31,619 + 95.0 11,849 19,770 
27 Plywoods and veneers 6,184 4,481 11,952 +166.7 5,517 6,435 
Fron and! its: Products) 5..:.-00cceusececccasecicieecvscscancisise=set 92,219 108, 735 136,445 + 25.5 66,544 69, 902 
5 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 50,575 63,830 63, 739 «2 O21 35,758 27,981 
19 Pigs, ingots, blooms and! billets). eee vesccccessosssiicwecane 621 4,543 21,303 +368.9 T, 882 13,421 
26 11 gfe) 0. (RRR CRGEE peRCCCE RE ep coecanaaceesmncec cnn cbcneaortecrodcs 5,301 10,459 12,329 + 17.9 2,972 9,357 
29 Ferro-alloys ............ ae ain’ Wddlalelaisiavaeelejasiue ee cealsiewaaaeine sens 12,481 7,104 LEO + 55.9 3,224 7, 850 
35 “Tractors i@iil (DAItSiz..ccosprecvieces teas souase sted senenan cence es 10,016 7,045 8,598 + 22.0 4,870 3,729 
38 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........ccssccecseeseenees 5, 782 5,798 7,350 + 26.8 3,238 4,112 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................2.:eseeeeee 166,546 196, 892 267, 043 + 35.6 124, 760 142,28 
4 NICK Ei, syivocan tect clesistenoae a teseueciscich aeioercrnsataemmaneaenc 56,318 62,693 76,184 + 21.5 39,640 36, 544 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................. 25, 609 21,287 49,176 +131.0 26,563 22,612 
10 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..................06. 17, 686 31200 39,495 + 6.0 21,000 18,495 
11 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...............seseeeeee Paaeatiayl 35,179 38, 918 + 10.6 16,663 225 209 
16 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ..................00008 13,131 20, 973 30,696 + 46.4 10, 174 20, 522 
31 Platinumimne tals tangis@ra pir cesses ctssssciasteccisctestesietes = 5, 677 6,050 9,651 + 59.5 2,816 6, 835 
32 Silver ore’ and! bullion .....c.esercessenciscccecerectecs ernst: 6, 204 goon 9,242 + 26.0 3,818 5,424 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..................0.0005 57,462 52,249 73, 983 + 41.6 33,445 40,538 
9 Asbestos; Unmanufactured <cjereccccierisicwescsieceeeeceeessis 31,984 28,154 44,185 + 56.9 20, 067 24,118 
28 Abrasives; artifical; crude! .t.scccccecvees scecsecleawesiovsncr 11,056 8,309 11,244 ae BiB) 4,935 6, 309 
36 Coal and: COKE cc ciesascncestonsodeSecssueeectiesssivetelesoneaet's bya 7,050 8,258 + 17.1 5,049 3,209 
Chemical and Allied Products ............::.ccscceeeeeseeeees 33,568 33,359 58,4991 + 75.44 28, 666 29, 833 
17 Fertilizers, chemical) o.i.c<ccswanns sess unos acenimenaaaninneste 20,498 23,416 28,595 + 22.1 15,101 13,494 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............:ccsnseeeeeeeceeveee 21, 956 19, 999 20, 009 + 0.1 8, 796 11,213 
37 Settlers” effects); is. .ccscsssssccssssesvsesaneiasous onesies 8,959 7, 806 T, 863 + 0.7 3,046 4,818 
Total Domestic Exports to United States............ 1,500,987 | 1,503,459 | 2,020, 988 + 34.4 904,949 | 1,116,039 
Total of Commodities Itemized ......................0. 1,298,921 | 1,322,297 | 1,792,204 806, 434 985, 771 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ............... 86.5 88.0 88.7 89.1 883 

1. This large value for chemicals and allied products is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricultural 


products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 
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TABLE X. Imports from the United States by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 
(Values in $’000) 
Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
_Rank Group and Commodity + Change 
wee 1948 1949 1950 1949 t0 1950) jan -gune | July-Dec. 
$ $ ed nai Social baa $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ..........................0. 116, 555 146, 372 180, 072 + 23.0 84, 616 95, 456 
18 Gitrusatcuitsmtresh meee ener. eee cree, 15, 781 19, 622 21, 738 + 10.8 11,934 9, 804 
19 Wegebable's afte Sites terns cercuactite.ceiven essat cede Petetetetecdsasias 5,190 14, 579 20, 918 + 43.5 15,178 5, 740 
20 Wegetablesoils ined iblew. 4 ee--te-<.ssca.ccvseehbenttecveve cece: 6, 349 LT, 3h7 20, 117 4 16..2 10, 235 9, 881 
25 Did isnt Corn pee eee ce em SE mee 15, 834 12, 282 16, 234 43259 3,634 12, 600 
34 RUD Der MA NUTA CUES) sence cecesete eee eiseccvedetescc usta orca tatdspeyssacve css 9,678 10, 462 12,699 + 21.4 6,019 6, 680 
35 SOV abe AIS see eater ce eS cen ccc sz es 4,935 5, 462 12, 139 4122.2 4,586 ie 553 
Animals and Animal Products ..................0....::c0eeeeeeeee 44, 209 53,161 57, 240 ne et! 26, 843 30, 397 
24 onras KING EUNGreS'S OC ee conavtt tons chess ones savese teeaeaw Mss avesasese 19, 268 15, 216 16, 859 + 10.8 9,412 7, 448 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ...............0.::cccccccceeseneeees 111, 246 134, 376 151, 776 + 12.9 10, 232 81, 544 
8 SUE ON aT Wc ceaeintes Paadan as cceteec eels eadsnancavacceccenddegeansacnnsee sue 30, 817 49, 693 68, 502 37.9 28, 791 39, 711 
14 GoObGONspPIEC ON SOOAS sc seccs. scosee tee on ose a reectoe sae nesenee es ances 36, 004 34, 593 31, 056 Saal sre 16, 223 14, 834 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 67,375 79, 982 92,330 + 15.4 43, 798 48, 531 
17 Paperboard, paper and products 16, 022 19, 036 22,014 + 15.6 10, 327 11, 687 
2a Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ........ 13,961 15, 679 18,951 + 20.9 9,452 9, 498 
32 Books, printed. feccsescese-seee2 Pee ee fone ce eee ta Prva ccczée 10, 395 125) 175 13, 481 + 10.7 6, 349 Thee 
38 Thamber and stim bens sees escsacc pest. ctes asoneraraeeetaneetsesecnaeens 4,876 9, 213 11, 008 + 19.5 4,673 6,336 
roniand sits; Products c..cc2cssck cessteeedssectiscaseosachaWeveecosensnin 113,127 794, 210 811, 008 te pel 402, 080 408, 928 
1 Machineryi(non-farm) and) parts, ...:-ccsc..ssc-ccesenceceseernsence 203, 643 201, 573 204, 984 nia egal 100, 851 104, 133 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ................ccceeeseeereee 100, 492 116, 224 154, 108 + 32.6 74,190 79,918 
4 EPA CUORSHANGS DANES scecsestcctecteee <0 ee ccssranrestsse sconces svesseeae- 86, 752 115, 030 100, 099 = seh (0) 61, 713 38, 386 
6 FOULING MALU FOGG CS ooo Foun aes cocacevaveccnsesasgear sapere denen se 719,827 88, 997 73, 930 - 16.9 34,195 39,735 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 50, 684 58, 059 52,477 =) (95.6 29,930 22,548 
11 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ................. 33, 030 35, 637 40,663 + 14.1 20, 237 20, 426 
15 Dipesaibubespandfittime S) coseccsecsercecneoeeersscaccwsn:syaccessses 16, 957 25,529 29, 389 + 15.1 14,945 14, 443 
27 TROTAU OF Ceres ecb eee 6 cae antncppincnsenn(enesanthensmaaspacesneasecunteosoen 11, 960 10, 770 15,971 + 48.3 2,748 13, 223 
30 Cooking and heating apparatus and parts ...............- 6,721 11, 186 14, 189 + 26.8 5, 395 8, 794 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..................::0:::0002e 109, 192 121, 818 135, 686 + 11.4 66, 604 69, 082 
4 Ble ehiCalVAaDPArAtUS', NOs Deterce«ctscenss<onan<satsbonescesSssancnpoas 54,904 63, 203 71,645 + 13.4 36, 305 35, 340 
33 Brass, manufactured 8, 936 11,098 12,990 + 171 6, 149 6, 841 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ....................2:000- 456, 373 383, 633 430, 859 + 12.3 183, 679 247, 180 
3 (Goer) TG MAT OUIS ieee ee cece ees oe re ee ween sen Sav oeean 127, 671 93, 400 118, 515 + 26.9 lay eal 66, 793 
5 Crude petroleum for refining ... 90, 622 B2 ROS 90, 107 + 9.1 39, 744 50, 362 
10 Goa Ipranbhita Cites ts nese ee eet ac epiecsct seca sasavgidss causal 54, 282 41, 648 49, 561 + 19.0 21,938 27,622 
12 GRAS OLE tare ee eet no acc tee os eee ond cuits oc dasinetssemeerncsz 43, 852 44,135 32, 828 - 25.6 12,157 20, 670 
16 Fuel oils .... 29, 531 14,925 28, 656 + 92.0 10, 235 18, 420 
37 OK Cae aa cy ts eo sre anche as ce ves sonatas Sac cepasv ars 14, 583 12, 301 11,027 - 10.4 4,399 6, 628 
Chemicals and Allied Products .....................:00:c:ceeeeees 106, 060 115, 033 134, 603 + 17.0 65, 974 68, 629 
21 Synthetic resins) and’ productsSe..uc.c-s-.--ssseavecsteote-car--c 0-0 14, 813 15, 884 19, 929 + 25.5 9,529 10, 401 
22 InOkeanic Chemicals, W.O.Paeverscenc-ccqc-+-cesstceiastesancseccouee 16, 871 16, 867 19, 246 + 14.1 9,011 10, 234 
26 DUUSS ANd MeEMICINSS Aes...c- cee ky nee secre dakets ecarcassanes 11, 325 12, 908 16,179 + 25.3 9,153 7, 026 
31 PATON US cee ee rere ects ceeete tetas sec Saccuear=-aotemepaaesascoresarees 12, 209 11, 105 13,715 + 23.5 6,424 eo 
36 Ofganic CheMicaisn MsOsDe cece eects crcreescereecerere aceandecencese 7,751 10, 311 11,103 + 7.7 6,120 4,983 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................:.cccccccccseeseeteereeees 81, 627 123, 273 136, 904 + 11.1 60, 720 76, 184 
13 Bouristy pure has CSM. dots acnseoxcenne-sadedoatectpveesnsitanss 298 28, 697 32, 718 + 14.0 10, 748 21,970 

28 Medical, optical and dental goods, N.0.p........--....00+ 11, 292 14, 211 15,018 +. £5..7 7,649 7,368 
29 Refrigerators and parts 5, 682 6,525 14,626 +124.1 5,821 8, 805 
Total Imports from the United States ..................... 1, 805, 763} 1,951,860| 2,130,476 + 9.2) 1,004,546; 1,125,930 
Total of Commodities Itemized ............-.....6.:0 1, 284,303} 1,378,126] 1,529,387 728, 121 801, 266 
Percent of Imports Itemized ..................::::0000e1e 71.1 a0. @) 71.8 72.5 11.2 

——EEE 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 
(Values in $’000) 
Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 

Rank Group and Commodity T Change 

in 1950 1948 1949 i950 —«| 1949 t0 1950 | yn, _ gune | July—Dec. 
= as 
$ $ $ % $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ....................--.00-+ 271, 923 340, 980 228, 795 -32.9 126, 781 102, 014 
1 WHORE. scccccchien sac onauvavassxees toa rote cetoe stator ccarealemeneeatre ssagentea 196, 534 280,732 173, 651 - 38.1 94,739 78,912 
2 Wheat: flour dic cecc ees cessese cu sntayesevenamees cos arensemeene ens cernee igeess 61, 640 46, 734 40, 963 =12: 3 22, 264 18,699 
1p. Tobacco, unmanufiactured ser scsrarsesetsesevaseresceernadesees 6, 330 7,347 8,320 +13. 2 6,079 2, 241 
17 Apples; Tres hci stocctsswescceeee eee re toss ev come ence cece 0 2, 238 3,681 +64.4 2,429 15,252 
Animals and Animal Products ......................:::ccccecceees 138, 118 72,422 53,346 - 26.3 28, 080 25, 267 
5 Bacon and ams a saveecs ceec costes tase teesee savas caeedapeenecetesCacenenes 67, 845 20,001 24,400 + 4.4 18, 960 5,440 
8 Cheese 11,085 15, 230 15,073 - 1.0 2,473 12, 599 
15 Fish, canned 1,593 7,082 4,646 ~ 34.4 a 4, 646 
16 Fur iSkins, Undress Gs ssa-ccetcecrsceste cere cannes eicee tare renee 7,958 4,866 3,999 -17.8 2,648 f areyoy | 
20 EGPeS, PFOCESSOG i acacssccsnvarecccnptoeereveaniwa eee acer ee tneeeeess 14, 206 4,808 2,399 -50. 1 2,399 0 
Pes Hides and Skins, @XCept LUrSyy.eiveccccsacesssceutereteucsovereuse 180 1,061 1, 109 + 4.5 971 138 
30 Heather, unmanufactured: scien tec-n.ccsensnesseeestetetness eantenn 1, 242 738 858 + Gero 458 400 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ........................02:c:ceeeceeeee 1, 891 1,407 1,139 -19.0 478 660 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ................0...::::c::cccceee 100, 642 84, 770 40, 687 -52.0 12, 993 27, 694 
6 PJAnKS and) DONG S:feees.ec. cesses. tesescscza caisson ae eee 43, 888 37, 400 20, 353 - 45.6 4,932 15,421 
9 WOOG! DU P8528 dics cepavcancasscaatete teas op ss 2asso cbs enced aaeeeceecea tee 21,369 19, 338 13, 129 -32.1 5, 221 7,908 
23 Newsprint paper . 5, 320 8,850 1, 862 - 79.0 654 1, 208 
24 SWOOLW OO 2 Osaki cnercnssacc Spates erent sae eceees MRE pa tes are 958 PYG 1,581 +24. 4 345 1, 236 
32 Pulpwood .. Bewke. te-cee.c ce ee ae ee 279 128} 768 + Gut 31 7136 
35 Billets; blocks sandsboltsiemeen eee cs.cees ern ee oe 1, 205 717 554 - 22.8 313 241 
37 Logs and: Squarestimber) sccwec.tetetecrcc ete eee ee 980 1,099 yi) - 53.4 393 119 
fronand. its. Products: 05.c...occterre re eee 21,910 22,106 10, 100 -54.3 5,369 4,730 
13 POTN O- Bl OVS ox ceerccees cesses eoeeeae eee reece eee aes 9,970 10, 183 Deo - 48.6 3,059 2,178 
25 ING CCN CS jesse wcervac co saceen cece ac cease cee anne eee eteeeee rate 1,021 eH 102 +17.6 925 647 
31 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors)and parts 3, 837 4,074 853 -79.1 646 207 
33 1 18) S1N(0) a= ree aR Pee ens Ra aor tee rian ARRAS as rte 0 3,658 107 -80.7 44 663 
36 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .....0..........cccceeseeeeeeeeeeees 2, 130 851 LYS Hf ( - 37.0 329 208 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............. 131, 866 147, 892 117, 401 - 20.6 52,549 64, 852 
3 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 39, 854 48,729 39, 224 -19.5 18, 241 20, 982 
4 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................000000.08 34, 674 Saat 295205) =O 3) 14, 740 14,535 
7 Nhe oo ek ate oe eso aoc Se ec sn a ee ee 12, 627 20, 546 18, 997 ey iS) 7,894 11, 103 
10 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ................c:::cccee 12, 623 15, 404 2a - 18.6 4,552 7,985 
ial Platinum metals and SCrai occ c.cs enter teee ac ercseer sree TIS 56: 11,965 11, 564 Sate 4,551 gO 
19 Non-ferrous ores, metals, n.o.p. (including scrap) .... 4,845 BBS 2, 583 - 23.0 1,386 1, 198 
22 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ......................0000002 14, 536 14, 458 25157 -85. 1 725 1,432 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...................0-.:60:05 7, 683 Upexa! 9,527 +25.8 4, 986 4,540 
14 Asbestos, unmanufactured (ac. 22... .2.-0.: cere artes esses 3, 261 2, 766 4,761 +72. 2 2,453 2,308 
18 Abrasives, artifical crudestes o02, <cs..unsencce scree 2,185 2,963 3,461 +16.8 1,606 1, 856 
Chemicals and Allied Products .... 7,314 5, 546 5, 993 = +) 8. 14 3, 152 2, 841 
21 Synthetic resins atid products? 224. 2.c.c..0:2.s:csseeevesssss ues 1,809 1,994 2,356 oie wo] 1, 245 1,110 
28 ACIS sccccseastea Hoe Pea 3,003 1,393 890 =36.1 456 435 
34 Inorganic: chemicalsiany Oupoe.cssereccsecesuccesteese teeta rcuriecee 1, 198 752 569 - 24.3 291 278 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...............0.....0ccccecteceeeeeteeeees 5,568 22,261 2, 923 - 86.9 1,529) 1,394 
26 Settlers elects Ae ips ok eo ee ee vcasee Pe eee 1, 208 1, 270 1, 129 ce A 451 678 
29 Donations» and’ Gifts) cscs Seve He teeswnsesansease teers coon 2,432 1,611 885 -45.1 493 392 
] 
Total Domestic Exports to United Kingdom .......... 686, 914 704, 956 469, 910 -33.3 235, 917 233, 993 
Total of Commodities Itemized ...................:.0.0000 604,979 643,195 457, 153 229, 397 227, 156 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .................... 88.1 91.2 97.3 | 97.2 97.3 
1 ee L 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. This increase is due chiefly to the reclassification of exports of crude synthetic rubber as chemical products in 1950, 
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TABLE XII. Imports from the United Kingdom by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Commodity 


12 
20 
30 
37 


18 


33 
36 


Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Group and Commodity “| yaaa Change 
1948 1949 1950 | 1949 to 1950/ jan.- June | July- Dec. 
$ $ $ % $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ......... aesheeses acon 15, 295 20, 807 27, 960 + 34.4 12, 661 15, 299 
WHISK ytememceese acetate custaescesinecscvessasecacstonassecsrercase 6, 795 6, 835 6, 867 eS 2, 543 4,324 
Confectionery, including candy ..........s068 eee ae 1,305 1, 282 4,553 +255. 1 1, 676 2, 877 
Vegetable oils inedible dv issccncescsscsesctulcmsaticcasessies 1, 873 279 2, LL +799.4 1, 251 1, 261 
GSGCOR DULLER seccedescevecs Wareeereaesceseccesncien eoeNets sees 420 1, 243 2,014 + 62.0 907 1, 107 
Animals and Animal Products .................seeeeeee% Saeeia 9,464 6, 201 9, 722 + 56.8 4,359 5, 363 
FrEAINer, UNMANULACLUTEH sevcccesecece voccesnsevssedeesseees 3,086 Sip ilby- 4, 788 je ails 12) 2, 248 2,540 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............e0008 nccaneRCRES 146, 392 119, 228 112, 913 - 5.3 53, 257 60, 656 
WOOL DICCE: COOdS C,.ss cence seeeoesscvsccsssteaesles ARacsbo0C 38, 417 36, 913 28, 320 = 23.3 14, 396 13, 924 
Wool noils, tops, waste ............ siaiccaiscastinatcrd pita sisal 21, 728 16, 323 25, 943 + 59,0 10, 119 15, 824 
Wearing apparel, except hats ..,........0008 ae sinns seein ase 11, 130 9,777 11, 233 + 14.9 5, 169 6, 064 
(GOMON DICCCELOOUS roccesnadscsacccsssasecacaseaeerseacacsncs 14, 580 11, 488 1,617 Se iSdent 3, 743 3, 873 
SAI CtSLANGTUCS WOO] va ccpedsce dens vsiceccenceCeccsecnsessce 7, 026 5, 833 5, 296 =e 2,940 2,300 
Cotton yarns, threads, cords......... sensiaieneispactssieis mia 6, 874 3,993 4,057 ap las! 2,077 1,981 
WOOM TA War cincactcccreccdscsacteccccaescceascdsssecssonsacseseds 2,094 1, 344 3,947 a OSare) 1, 690 2, 2010 
Wool yarns and WarDS.......seceseseeeees sea eeetnascetse sees 6, 693 4, 354 3,565 - 18.1 1, 423 2, 142 
Cloth, coated or impregnated .............scssreerecseevee 5, 455 3, 429 opel = 850 1, 833 1, 298 
Lines, cordage and netting, N.O.D. ...sssssccsccerecsenees 2, OLD 2,450 2, 673 te 95 3 1,446 1, 227 
Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, MODs ....ceceseeeee 2,924 2,092 2,614 ne CAs) 1, 147 1, 467 
Synthetic fibre yarns, tops, staple fibres........... eater 7, 736 5,005 2, 399 = Brash lea laa dp2e22 
Colony MANUEACTUTES, NLOsDelgssascssnessatsensseccsscssccses 3, 530 2, 190 Be beds) at O 923 1, 256 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper........... Repabenpanteceniewa 3,034 3, 101 3, 682 + 187 1, 693 1, 989 
Iron and its Products ........... pislsieiais sisie'nslneina'scalsielsinieislcisias's ols 50, 825 81, 510 148, 850 + 82.6 71, 335 77, 515 
Passenger automobiles and buSe€S.........sccceeseeceevees 14, 721 31, 500 68, 366 +117.0 34, 589 Sone 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts..,........ Sricochocopocsenes 11, 551 12, 720 Nae Per + 35.8 8, 304 8,974 
Rolling mill products ......... Ratiecuiscseoitistonseesiscncness’s 1, 655 5, 247 13, 957 + 166,0 4,227 9, 730 
TTACtOrsrand Parts. .<derscsceseuse¥ecd snes nosed Beesapasielsle 1, 876 3,405 8, 138 | + 139.0 6, 266 1, 871 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts............0+4 6, 560 9,401 6, 310 - 32.9 3,471 2, 839 
Pipes, tubes anGiHttings veccencussscecsscsestouinsseessecces 1, 622 2,411 5, 737 + 138.0 2,a20 3,412 
Antomobiles; freight, N€W v2... ..ccsccssccccsscsecsssccccees 2, 113 2,085 4, 825 +131.4 2,014 2,811 
Automobile parts (except ENgineS) .......sseeseeesees anes 7142 1,485 4, 232 +185.0 1,493 2, 740 
CASUNSS ANG OTZINES . aaeanacaastenssadsseaseessecesiis ssi 1,916 2, 873 3,066 ae hE 812 2, 254 
Wire and Wire TODC......ccccccsscscecssecssccsceoss Sea3qedo00 271 461 2, 437 +428.5 1,048 1, 389 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............sseeeseeeseeee 20, 774 21,370 38, 321 + 79.3 16, 264 22,056 
Platinum, palladium and iridium .............ceseseseee aac 10, 673 10, 619 21, 261 +100. 2 9,919 11, 342 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.D.....seseseeeees 6, 343 5, 817 9, 285 To. 6 3, 536 5, 749 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ........ Seaseseseer So00 23, 762 26, 639 30, 202 + 13.4 13, 268 16, 934 
POLLeRy ANd CHING WATC!.c..ccreees sesassecresceadessecssee 11, 369 11, 704 11, 239 | - 4.0 5, 476 5, 762 
Glass, plate, sheet and WiInNdOW........csccsssssesessesees 4,126 5,032 5, 365 + 6.6 2, 512 2,853 
Coal ANtOTACILC <ocssccessesssanedeaseusces donndtorancasacasonc 2,010 3,950 4, 103 J So 1,692 3,011 
Chemicals and Allied Products .............. Raneccneepecs ces 6, 787 8, 448 14,047 + 66.3 6, 182 7, 865 
Inorganic Chemicals, nN.O.De. ....secccecsesesceveces soneoondh 1, 434 1, 446 2,936 + 103.0 1, 128 1, 809 
LSMENCST crtecctecvcceccavscctoceesssveccvccceebssscciiaesinncines 839 1,001 2, 233 +123. 2 778 1,455 
Miscellaneous Commodities........... Sacasanaustneseatescanes 23, 169 20, 145 18,517 - 80 8,157 10, 360 
TOYS and Sporting ZOOdS........ccsccccreccccccrsccvoneseves 2,078 1, 776 2,307 it 29..9) 805 1,502 
CONGAINETS, NeO.Desccecssccccrsceccccccrccsorscesererscccscascs 1, 434 1,611 2,018 + 25.3 936 1,082 
Total Imports from the United Kingdom ............. ° 299, 502 307, 450 404, 213 + 31.5 187,177 217, 036 
Total of Commodities Itemized........ aumiaaemanee sees 227, 313 232,529 319, 397 148, 039 171, 358 
Percent of Imports Itemized ..............:ceseeeeeeeeeee 15.9 15. 6 79.0 79.1 79.0 
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TABLE XIII. Domestic Exports to Europe (except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) by Main Groups and 
Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 
(Values in $’000) 
Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
in 1950 1948 1949 1950 —-|1949 0. 1950) jan June | July-Dec. 
$ : y, $ % $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .......................0.+ 114, 494 97,479 79,544 - 18.4 22, 807 56, 737 
1 25,105 49,901 54, 903 10.0 16,980 37, 923 
2 18, 764 15, 099 11,073 = PAT I BiG) 9, 707 
13 BRAND Yo sec cee atte ices Se Aare ee ace cee a 11, 429 4, 464 3, 189 - 28.6 627 2,563 
19 6,422 1,561 1, 858 + 19.0 616 1, 241 
24 434 808 1,463 a telly 2 672 7191 
26 RY Cian cos errs eee ee re 16,028 2,102 1, 383 - 34.2 128 1255 
30 Oats Re acccsecd Rog Biecaeer Sateen ee OREO Ts 5, 402 2, 400 899 625.5 538 361 
31 Whe rb f1Our ce. nccosncasseevsavensconencisuossermigewsateonmnconerenarcdsuranate 11, 225 4, 290 838 sim eB icts) 274 564 
33 Linseed and flaxseed! O8l ..ciis.;ccoyeccscossnsecsssastavcsauaxsverers 4, 268 3,479 7194 = 1752 390 405 
34 TobaccomuUNmanUfact Wed anaes renee 7 33 647 sp 243 405 
36 Oilicakesandioill cake smeal vezceccescss-cesoteeseteteceescersere 1, 745 559 531 - 4.9 141 390 
Animals and Animal Products .................::c::0sccesccseesceers 27,105 21,519 23, 682 + 10.1 10, 850 12, 832 
6 PPUSH, (CUNO he sece sieeve an cicuantecsives cercesaaretoic termes sree es 1,693 BA eV 7,139 + 161.3 3,475 3,664 
10 PlSh, CANTO d werscrcr cos cerctan sects ear ne eee eS 7, 363 3,065 4, 490 + 46.5 881 3, 609 
12 Hides and skins, except furs . 1,068 TW j06L 3, 602 - 52.5 2, 884 718 
14 Push, SCG) ANG WHA Ol) Sib, essucscvevssesacdesacstranncoscenases 454 1,565 2,602 + 66.2 698 1,903 
16 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ....................05 4,928 2,610 2, 383 a thet 1, 069 1,314 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..... 4,037 2, 790 1, 987 - 28.8 617 1,370 
35 Synthetic fibre thread and yarn 407 161 538 + 233.3 206 332 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..........-..0:0::::cc:cceeeereees 1, 241 9, 606 4,282 - 55.4 1, 799 2,483 
22 W.0Od DU Dp dizcoayssiesapccsrussesuas onc ceeeeceoceeastvsc woth vastecueeek ausceore 1, 804 6, 444 1,664 - 74.2 7194 871 
78 Planks and boards ... 1,873 1, 284 1,575 + 22.6 726 849 
38 NWS DCING PA DEN cov oncssaccarsesecnsccaceoteecacseeceeeeete ce oeereeee 836 ulpalPAL 411 - 63.4 718 333 
Tron and its Products ..............:cccccccsscecessceceseestecseeneeseeenans 21,544 15, 512 9,911 - 36.1 5, 341 4,569 
15 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors )and parts 5, 278 4, 216 2,405 - 43.0 1, 678 127 
17 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............cccscccccseeceeseeeesers 5,310 3, 600 DPM lt = Oe 1,081 1,196 
25 Rollingumill products seve ete eee eee bail 2,251 1,429 - 36.5 701 728 
27 Tractors And’ parts! eer .coc.kce corer cs scesee ee ee eee 377 1, 267 1,379 ar tate! 703 677 
28 Automobiles, trucks and parts ...........ccccccccscseseessceeseeees i ied 1, 584 1,001 - 36.8 625 376 
37 Nee dle site. pavccccresccestecraceasertce terete cesasscccbssctorere se sietoeneeseee 164 300 495 + 65.0 248 247 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................:c..::cc0:e000e8 53, 690 46, 810 42, 948 a 8.3 18, 620 24, 328 
3 NiCKe]! itccccorccnevansvossx.cecacoowteaencncuactonies 4, 663 8, 752 9,957 as als hts} 4,545 Bye 9 
4 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .................00..00. 19, 399 10, 772 9,802 - 9.0 4,688 5,114 
7 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ................0.cccceeeeeees Spite 4,141 6,457 8 bys) 17,020 4,937 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ...............0..... 19,542 11, 706 5, 406 =) 53.6 3,574 1,832 
9 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................ccsseecceeee 1,282 bray pis) 4,690 ie ee) lista 3,318 
11 Non-ferrous ores, metals, n.o.p. (including scrap).... 1, 662 3, 420 4,144 ne SAP 1,634 2,510 
29 Milectricall ‘apparatus, (WuOspspseecnetecetcessceeeseaesererereasccees 1,474 951 978 ey QO 599 379 
39 Jewellers\sweepinesimeneeeerese cree 108 112 404 + 261.2 8 396 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ...............:00:00:00 5, 619 4, 967 9, 036 + 81.9 4,541 4,495 
5 Asbestos), unmanutacture dis sees atecenes-seentoemetetreecess 3,193 3,531 7, 538 #11335 3,806 Fe fe pe 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............:.:.0::.:00se+0 eee: 10, 847 8, 065 16,4162} +103.52 8,086 8, 330 
18 Synthetic resins and products .. 1,338 1,166 1,862 + 59.7 1,017 845 
20 Drugs; and) medicinesjccs-.cr te cere eee teres 840 1,798 1,794 - (5 74 1,052 742 
32 Pertilizerss chemical evccsmecesmesenecceteem ne reteee ere 3,694 1,984 814 - 59.0 529 284 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................:::cccccccceseeseeteeees 72, 255 21, 260 2, 624 Se Sleut 1,522 1,102 
ot Donations and gifts 4, 229 1, 770 1,165 - 34.2 639 526 
Total Domestic Exports to Europe ....................00- 316, 832 228, 008 190,428 - 16.5 74,182 116, 246 
Total of Commodities Itemized .............0.....::0:00 203, 961 180, 295 165, 981 62, 805 103, 176 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .... 64.4 79.1 87.2 84.7 88.8 


1. Over 1000%, 
2. This large value for chemicals and allied products is due in part to the transfer of exports of crude synthetic rubber from the agricultural 
products group to the chemical products group in 1950. 
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TABLE XIV. Imports from Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 
1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Rank . Group and Commodity Change 
in 1950 1948 1949 1950 1949 to ul Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
il, eee = ew oa lee | 
$ $ $ Jo $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ....................++ 9,579 11,213 13,196 ma ly Patz 5,147 8, 050 
6 1, 344 1,610 2,818 + 75.0 1,168 1, 650 
17 hy sia} 1,645 1,873 + 13.9 616 1,258 
21 1,063 1h, PH 1,428 + 13.3 356 1,072 
25) Wie Weioadatne viseeiee nascics oesceiseiaria tie wt: ciseasieameet teen issaneses 1,136 1,242 1,285 + 3.5 526 7159 
33 SPER V ele tia etree wiciaisinie toain'e avict-ctcieiec.okie sia[cieinsicwebinn veteran de 729 784 818 + 4.3 292 PAs} 
Animals and Animal Products ................cceeeeeeeeeeeees 10, 717 5, 850 5, 804 =0s8 2,164 3,640 
18 CNEESCiecen eee ttremn ces soademeracacsedesiooassace estate selec 245 1,180 1,726 + 46.2 718 1,008 
38 Els HRC ae Cieeecm en ceeiecier sisson aateee cies caciamcwisteaistaalse sax sive 892 195 715 = Moat 285 430 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...................0ceeeeeeeeee 12,711 21,411 22,720 + 6.1 10, 608 12,112 
5 Colon: PleCe BOOS oec.s. sch canoe coscasccsssceseeesc@tcass ep 2,100 5,719 3,623 - 36.7 2,019 1,604 
iy? Wal PIECE LOOU Sey. crvenns ch oncede asi aacsesiacwemsctsvosecs ss 2,588 Sno”: 2,782 - 25.9 1,534 1,247 
11 Synthetic fibre yarns, tops, staple fibres ............... 1,188 1,174 Zn2od: + 90.4 846 1,389 
13 ATUEtS AUO FUSS. WOO! cr ccesacacssastcsnscecscrsecanaucciases 272 1,000 Pan ays pred Sever 1,017 135 
14 iBGCIANG CWMITOMMGLY cee re cee ceiracsiatsea«neasieidsiasiesiineenes 670 1,646 2,099 SS Ay 3 1,042 1,056 
16 WoO! VArns ANG WATDS ccc. sshcssescassccwesanacemacsscstesstosiess ie oar 1,566 1, 881 ms PANE AL 761 17120 
24 Flax, hemp and jute piece goods 52 84 1,287 eof 653 634 
iy Wearing apparel, except hats ..........sscceccsececseoss OTT 1,005 4,095 + 8.9 471 624 
28 Hats and hatters’ materials, 0.0.D. .......0c.csesececsees 395 856 919 args hfe 05} 473 445 
34 Bi KapISGey SO Od sireseeect tele eteeicteeyecloiats(ar=aielalsla'slelaje/nsiois/elseielaloisiaiete 520 638 813 + 27.5 330 483 
35 Cotton Manulactunes,, NO. Pais ceycaveecss sexcnceeisnceieaeeae 339 503 1a?) + 53.4 287 484 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...........-----+sesseeesenes 2,286 2,720 3,39 + 24.8 1,412 1, 982 
22 CorkwioOdla nal pROdUCtSonaneslengiecsiscisne\teisisis elecisiostalacieisie bis 1,186 1,189 iret) + 14.2 507 851 
26 BOOKS AIDEINLG dianeeiten serene enaas srcieciseise sosismocccescarcecs 757 1,039 1,193 + 14.8 595 597 
MON ANGIItS) PrOdUCtS)cecercee cre detene see cinlecesslackseilecies sci 10,132 12,697 18,431 + 45.2 5, 755 12,676 
2 VOLT Sema HOM WC ibs wearcters tects stereos ielelelaietelelosiem' steele stele «s/sielaie= 2,423 3,847 5,696 + 48.1 1,281 4,416 
3 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........:seeeeeeeeeeeenee 1, 849 1, 968 3,885 + 97.4 1,326 2,559 
9 ISCTA DAINONERMGUISLEC LemeertaccscesiacicicsiJeeciaissieisccteneniaisises 274 1,857 2,484 + 33.7 610 1,873 
29 AG OOS ue Meier tactiettesenec ects eviiereeneaisiesie-aciclassGaines vis nsiswaleies 477 582 882 + 51.7 332 550 
30 Balls, ball bearings and roller bearings ...............- 768 805 880 + 9.3 358 522 
37 Gut leryaneteseseretenaceeeccresacrcscs=ssesusieicinsinccse cemsicss 170 485 743 + 53.2 380 364 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............-.0eeseeeeee 8,123 8, 813 12,407 + 40.8 5 .ao7 7,070 
1 Clocks, watches and parts 3,356 5,523 nf eae Ve + 29.1 3, 645 3,487 
10 Tin blocks, pigs and bars ..... 2,066 1, 466 21300 + 59.2 887 1,448 
23 Blectrical apparatus, N.0.P. c. cei. scccreescerceretessnincrens 838 683 1, 304 + 90.9 401 903 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............00seeeeee+ 8, 294 7, 633 9,352 + 22.5 3, 724 5,628 
DIDMONAS UNSEUMeceercrssecs crn tateccsicdeccesdresacecievsleresse 2,887 3,158 Calas + 17.9 1,801 1,922 
Glass, plate, sheet and window ............seeseeeeeeeeee 3,539 1,923 2,729 41.9 990 1,739 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..........-...2::seeeeeeeeeees 3,251 4,979 7,184 + 44.3 2, 835 4,349 
15 Hertilizens seems eccsasnssss: accecesegenicenaceusiee=. 1,658 1,730 1,922 gb ilo 871 1,050 
19 Dyeing and tanning materials 615 824 1,661 +101.5 642 1,019 
20 Organic Chemicals, M.O.P. ......cccsccccrerececcesecsesess 169 1,383 1,651 + 19.4 570 1,081 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................+eeeeeeseneeeeeeee 6,290 9,048 10, 635 + 17.5 4,607 6,028 
12 Gottlersellectseccusecsatat sce atsscassecceressee esse sera. 2,326 2,769 Parsaltsht! a Pils {t) 1,002 1,185 
31 Jewellery and precious stones 331 499 851 + 70.5 394 457 
32 MuSical INStrUMENEtS: 0.00 <ccciece geccearsewessscecscessnensacen 760 868 848 Pas 378 470 
36 Toys aNd SPOrtiNS GOOdS <2 -cestsverc.cecee ce cnlsteswoeesessien= 270 692 752 8.6 197 555 
39 Wontainers, DeO.Dia cessices-se-necacsses 404 483 701 + 45.0 217 484 
Total Imports from Europe ............-.+-s020eeeeeeeeees 71,382 84,363 103,123 + 22.2 41,589 61,534 
Totai of Commodities Itemized ...........---.+--++00++ 43, 711 60,240 715,236 30, 779 44,457 
Percent of Imports Itemized .............0:-ss+seeeeeees 61.2 71.4 73.0 74.0 wae 


1. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries (except United Kingdom and Newfoundland) and Ireland by Main 
Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 
(Values in $’000) 


Commodit Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
in 1950 1948 1949 1950 1949t0 1950 | jan. —gune | July—Dec. 
$ $ $ %o $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ........................... 56, 891 79, 718 63, 205 - 20.7 32, 620 30,585 
2 WHE AE Lo cszcccl chee macs aveve coca taseonteemaaele wee eee eee erm aene 9,067 48, 291 33, 756 - 30.1 15, 176 18, 580 
3 Wheatsflour t22csn seers ore ees 25, 385 18, 433 PAN EYAL + 16.8 13, 258 8, 270 
22 Tobacco, unmantifactured) . 2c ie ccaececes ab teaceeeeeess es 1,456 1, 138 L471 + 29.3 174 697 
28 ) S06 (0 2) cA ocr Ro ae Son eR ele ene 1,000 991 871 ey alps il 444 427 
31 Linseed and flaxseed! oll. 2.sisccacs.seds- ears esc 3,641 2,975 732 - 75.4 520 213 
Animals and Animal Products .....................::::cccceeeeeees 24,191 19, 563 10,557 - 46.0 5, 106 5,451 
10 FRIiSHssC Ure 25 2p spec eace cecssse semen eat sean te cos stamens cerns 2, 389 4, 607 3, 689 = 2051 1, 758 1,931 
14 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ...................... Oneal Shoo 2,346 - 54.3 1,128 UPAR: 
24 PUSH \CAaNNe) 3.22, cca tcwen sce teeead petecs taco stern ee an ee ane eae 5,813 2, 347 1, 240 Sy Siig 392 849 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ...................:::ceceeeeeee: 15, 169 6,278 5,118 - 17.8 2,198 2, 920 
8 Cotton piece gOOdS ee see tere eee ene eH) 3,404 4,214 + 23.8 1,722 2,492 
Wood, Wood Produwts and Paper. .....................2..:00.00000e0- 52,134 44,127 29, 345 —oone 12,425 16, 920 
4 Planks, and boards: c.7.ss:-rcesastinccauceerots tere meaerear eeiece 17,741 16, 252 14,570 = 10a¢s 5,597 8,973 
6 Newsprint: paper's. .r.deccs toting eter ee tsere eral 15,831 17, 800 fale, Unlit - 54.4 3,475 4,636 
Ze Pulpboard’and paperboard. 2.205......0..) eee 2,974 1, 620 1, 141 S295) 352 790 
26 Railway. ties yee cesses resort erate ete 668 480 1, 063 +121.4 1, 036 PH E 
36 Wrapping: paper oo ase eee ee oo ee eee 2, 1, 283 685 - 46.7 258 427 
38 b e(ore Way OU opera seoeen ny tare eee cece erence cent oeP Onc A Monee 1,165 493 642 + 30.1 248 394 
Froniand its Products. ciccccscccsstost cs tessecscsseeseare tas seas cceveness 87, 831 104, 338 59,467 - 43.0 33, 083 26, 383 
1 Automobiles, trucks) and! pares) ficcoscscsescccscccccccncssseusansaecc 44,644 30, 861 33,911 + 9.9 15, 741 18, 170 
5 LOC OMOLIVE SHANG IPATUS wa, Posereecotees sce eee acces cee 5, 743 27,909 11, 342 - 59.4 8,307 3,036 
11 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................ccccceeeseseseseeees 6,620 5, ita 3,675 =ISOsd 1,608 2,068 
12 Rallway cars, coaches.and Parts: \<..::.secsvcseiesssciserasszse 2.625 20, 930 2,847 - 86.4 2,847 1 
17 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 6, 324 4, 164 1, 768 SEO eis) 811 957 
19 Rolling mill prodwetsi.n..,..eerscct-csss-scsesaencceneanearacseacs 9, 213 6, 466 1, 644 - 74.6 1, 129 515 
29 Pipes; tubestandshittines: secs s: tees ee een 911 2, 162 834 - 64.4 658 176 
32 NGOGI@S oi. seeceriseeeearetvcseseisns tetas octets 431 486 715 + 47.3 332 383 
37 Engines, internal combustion and parts ........0.000..0... 470 568 662 + 16.6 406 256 
39 TOOIS A oveccceecgotecue chee dete rac cee Ee sees ARTE ete ccn 1,161 575 623 + 8.3 391 232 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..................... 21, 607 14,357 12, 870 - 10.4 5, 304 7,567 
7 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 2,741 4,961 Syoo0. pine lens 2,318 3,012 
9 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ......................... 2,527 3, 303 3, 867 same Ws en 1, 453 2,413 
16 Eilectricaliapparats, nO. Demeenn eerie emanates eee 4,440 2,903 1, 837 - 36.7 905 932 
35 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............00.0.....- 0 553 577 692 + 19.9 16 676 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .............................- 4,653 3,649 4,168 + 14.2 1, 672 2,496 
18 Asbestos) Unmanulactured mere e ence re eteemeenr nie 971 1,000 Lad 971 25:2 673 1,050 
30 Abrasive ‘products¥acctccvcoe ee ee ee ee 1,001 7109 758 +, 629 245 513 
34 Porcelain ins wlatorsimens. cence ecccesnes ecoeen ae cseceees 304 498 701 + 40.8 327 375 
Chemicals and Allied Products ......................:00c0cccecce 10, 154 7, 885 6, 642 - 15.8 3, 998 2, 645 
15 Fertilizers, chemical ........... 2,913 3, 306 DISPIR Sa ae 1, 903 320 
20 Synthetic resins sand products i. s...c5:.-<. eee as 936 1572 + 67.9 702 870 
27 Ingganic i chemicalsn 1.0. Deamesscss ae cer eee eee 2,076 1, 296 937 Poet ied 529 408 
33 Drugsiand-medicinesifa-r.cncrestee cores soe seoeecete caesar eee 875 736 715 = 20 304 411 
Miscellaneous Commodities .......................c00cccessseeseeeeees 12, 756 20, 922 7,129 - 65.9 4,587 2,542 
Ne! Cartridges; guntand rifle seer. ceemec ce eeee mere mentors 2,081 11,419 2,663 - 76.7 2,625 38 
21 Pens, pencils and arts cagter eesti ew 561 982 1, 156 Gott life cf 505 651 
25 Packages Qaeda 1, 230 Te On - 10.0 464 642 
Total Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries 285, 386 300, 838 198, 501 - 34.0 100, 992 97,508 
Total of Commodities Itemized ................................ 201,483 258, 996 179, 360 91, 333 88, 027 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized .................... 10.6 86.1 90.4 90. 4 90.3 
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TABLE XVI. Imports from Commonwealth Countries (except the United Kingdom and Newfoundland) and Ireland by Main Groups 


and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
_Rank Group and Commodity Change 
Halo 1948 1949 1950 |1949 t0. 1950) jan June | July-Dec. 
$ $ $ To $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ......................:000 105,317 122,045 168, 225 + 37.8 67,469 100, 756 
1 Sugar, raw 26, 207 59, 397 iDyDSL 2B PNG 27, 395 48, 186 
2 Tea, black 17, 289 20,314 Ph en + 36.5 15, 292 12, 439 
3 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ..00..........cceeeeeeeeee 16, 461 12,633 26,179 + 107.2 8, 241 17,938 
6 Cocoa deans, MObToasted scsi kicivescnssacecuchtevecdosvcsavces 13, 744 9,332 1,473 ce ARES) 3,733 3, 740 
9 HICSS. OF Le Wh me siete a inca once eet sdk -sc ss axonnanc teeters de caveasdees 4,880 3,684 4,879 be Poe) 573 4,306 
11 nruits, cannedvand preserved Wace. ccz.<cccsssteoees over stecneces 2,740 3, 456 4,035 + 16.8 1, 881 2, 154 
13 WOffee SFC OM ie crrceccaencccsssscctnsetensasinsccssesssvasacbeteesssscssconcens 1, 734 441 3, 245 + 635. 4 1, 204 2,042 
14 SSC ets = Ae Eee SL ern Ok eee 1,033 1,057 3,117 + 194.8 1,815 1, 302 
15 MOIRSS OS ANGUS VIUDS ron cnoccseceicsscevascsaces sane tasadcabaasesseecuve 3, 858 2,420 3,033 20.3 898 2,135 
16 INGE eet ener eae cn Ds act een ck en see vues toes neotee sant oti 5, 396 2,924 2,821 - 320 2,368 453 
17 Wezetabloroils ime Gi Die voce ce pes ten ncteseaste.cxeerevereesccsecte 4, 280 243 2, 785 +h 658 PAH 
20 PUIG WICES  ANGISYEUDS: c-cdaccecececr ran cssuiwin ene etcexeeceseaesnae 449 614 1,688 +171..4 1,013 655 
22 RUM) 522. -0.-csannens 1,677 1,598 1,395 Se Lent 627 7168 
29 UGRTAOLINOG Mec cetees ests suzesasededcasarstexchs sessecasneecesteacessnescvess 945 439 789 a tt Pa} 101 688 
at MPU RING ORIN arco oases seston <cavakpte cscs saeuavecsnven chadacatkwniis 1, 251 750 724 - 3.5 309 415 
33 WING Spree rete earecae cee ere ee ne sars ac csceuks cs cecsesuesssaeeees svscnsaeskewess 679 107 652 - 7.8 308 344 
35 VE RELA DES tLe SH meee stereo as tose aces oeaaessnepeseamtataoseeck access 1,082 511 389 - 23.8 286 103 
36 ETAL Yee eee eee aoa sp casa ease nent ee oveaesvgeshs 551 415 378 - 9.0 163 215 
Animals and Animal Products .................::::c:0:c:eceeseenees 8, 776 3,551 6, 755 + 90.2 2,613 4,141 
18 Sausage casings 1,923 1, 430 2, 551 Hose 1,466 1,085 
21 GCHEOSG (rr eae ee eA DR, 0 a 1,557 +h 0 17557 
24 IBidesiand skins vexCe pb furs) so.cssesccesesccossarsstencveresaccece 1,943 1,115 1, 150 ae) Shad 557 593 
30 MUTE SKINS GUNGPESS CG ec. ccucstcacseas conugsorues-sa-se cakansv antes coseass 987 265 735 ar kg e ak 90 645 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............2...ccccccceeeseesseee 48, 661 32, 904 38, 742 ae a Weel | 18,538 20, 204 
4 WOOLEN Wwe pecee tense ee cn cence ce rece ccatce wud eee teecen le 20, 643 16, 249 19, 504 + 20.0 8,946 10, 558 
5 Flax, hemp and jute piece goods ..............cscceeeeseeeeseees 16,489 10,962 125565 + 14.6 6, 202 6, 363 
23 WOO] MOL SHbODS WASTE scrote neernacsetesncaavereeeeaceesnacenss 1,470 1,020 1, 280 +208 642 638 
25 Carpets and PUGS) WOOL cciacee nee cant ata ssvevcnnncor ereretacnnerseses Test part 1, 293 1,112 - 14.0 553 559 
26 PAX | MEMP ANG JULES Hila Wiiee cesses vesesc-caceessecn eet cencassesncvene 908 749 1,091 + 45.6 7133 358 
2h Kapok, manila, sisal and other fibre, n.o.p. ............ 6,118 1,169 1,070 - 8.5 592 478 
34 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, N.o.p. «0.0.0.0... 603 249 478 ep PBL 139 339 
37 COLON DISC eR ROO US ERC eet tamer re tr eementn tes etc 0 0 353 +h 14 279 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...............--.::eeceeeee 664 345 463 + 34.1 167 296 
39 RGM DOT ANG iO ee eects eee coe cnn coe eee aude aaisencesse 549 223 299 + 34.2 80 219 
Sromand) 1£5: Products (2c---cc.25-fetetecs serescsescsesasensercesnsNoaseoeat 1,501 619 188 - 69.7 53 135 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................:.0:eeeee 14, 916 16, 681 17, 882 sie ie 4, 691 13, 191 
7 BA UK ILE OMG Meecha ee ces acidaaseaceesae ce sates ates Seeds nda ets Waeteisancss 7,071 8, 961 ios = EY 1,277 6, 097 
8 pPin bloc Kss pigstand bars: -see-eeteteecesccensnnacccsterscre>-ceue-vec 5, 599 5, 644 5,049 - 10.5 1,802 3, 246 
10 MANGANESE OXEDC eo eec coc. csscemea ce sssnosvecachesenqcchtersesesscsaceenrs 1,565 RPA y? 4,084 + 220.9 1, 302 2, 782 
28 MOU ONC: ONC) core se caves w iene zenemaedarghswavezacchensoseatiaipeusyesssovcse’ 579 749 1,064 + 42.2 128 936 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 11, 965 1, 182 7,479 - 3.9 2, 634 4, 845 
12 Petroleum tops for refiners <iec.c.c.<2-cec-cacccesecreassveocecersse> 5,022 2,969 3,458 + 1625 1, 206 2, 252 
19 Crude petroleum for refining .................:cccccceeseeeeeeeeeees 5,970 3,034 1,911 - 37.0 524 1,387 
32 PADI AS IVES Ma cecrttnsr scx cesscecns osseeseeeaasteseavccacucsdutaeedeatetedancaxeiere 48 165 677 + 310.8 238 439 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................::0:c:cceseceees 528 1718 7138 - 5.1 392 346 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................-...::ccsccsseseeeereneees 1,142 1,157 1, 087 - 6.1 511 575 
38 Settlers” 6f£ects Mec sas.cc.cu. ceteees yhoo sin = <oso cease enn sos 414 375 332 = 11.3 125 208 
Total Imports from Commonwealth Countries ........ 193, 472 185, 861 241,559 + 30.0 97,070 144,489 
Total of Commodities Itemized ....................:00006 183, 482 178, 829 234, 568 93, 542 141, 025 
Percent of Imports Itemized ................-......0c0c0c0 i 94.8 96. 2 97.1 96.4 97.6 


1. 
2. 


Over 1000%. | 
Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
_Rank Group and Commodity 7 Change <i 
in 1950 1948 1949 1950 1949 to 1950 Jan.-June July-Dec. 
$ $ $ Jo $ $ 
Agricultura] and Vegetable Products ...................... 19, 986 30, 057 44,057 + 46.6 14, 833 29,224 
2) Wheat, TlOUP cass ccssssicass saissectenesctetnteiic sancoececeeaee cei. 9,773 12,397 16, 182 Se hUBS) he hile 9,065 
3 308 8,448 14,135 rE Otas 2,443 11,691 
11 1,701 2,029 2,960 + 45.9 923 2,037 
12 1,607 1,603 2,937 TB) 3} 1,051 1, 887 
13 1,422 980 2,825 +188.3 1, 246 1,579 
21 hy Ba} betel 1,103 - 29.8 193 910 
22 376 764 1,102 +. 44.2 453 649 
29 426 371 715 + 92.5 444 271 
Animals and Animal Products ................0.ceseeeeseeeees 9,226 10, 074 13,148 + 30.5 6,542 6, 606 
6 Pish:, cured sac acccnacsanvensanrctewsesaccenees vassaeoee ese eae 3,909 5,354 5,697 + 6.4 3,005 2,692 
15 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated................. 691 il PAP? 2,400 + 88.7 871 1,528 
19 Leather, unmanufactured ac 1,318 962 1,268 + 31.9 781 487 
24 Meats; Canne@dw.aacs secrieccinesizarnctiecceosissiesiinnantnecienesisecess 1, 287 1,214 954 PAGS) 714 240 
a BUSh, Canned) Pivaccecsnecsccccnmstseneus adace ccessdatniencstecnnwe 980 506 656 + 29.8 223 433 
36 Eggs in the shell (for food) 19 135 579 +327.8 306 273 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...................eceseeeeeeee 2,940 1,152 2,068 + 79.5 943 1,125 
37 Cotbontplecere ood Siamsmsrecmemectecl cece ccreseeseiec scene 169 44 560 $1 146 414 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .... on 20, 038 14, 756 14, 003 bia! 4, 809 9,194 
4 Ne WS Drint pa per <tacetes cas sacle de sitesisetnies sieislcsisloenlcnincieaioatecne 15,671 11,894 10,407 bee br) Savini 6, 630 
18 WO0d) (DUD: sncee anes csdecteecccecmencemeerciross cceaumemrenintae ipyey 643 1,345 +109.2 470 875 
Iron and its Products.................. peer 30,386 24, 034 24,074 + 0.2 9,477 14,597 
5 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 11,909 iat 9,434 =) £607 3, 935 5,499 
7 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors)and parts 4, 864 2,801 Ny oLey + 98.6 1,961 3,601 
16 Automobviless (ruUcKS/ ANG PALS awiece-cerielcieciecelssisisivelsiccieess 2,268 1,491 2,136 + 43.2 952 1,184 
25 Rolling Mill products seccvcsuceseestes cess cvarakedeoeeseos are 2,848 904 790 - 12.6 200 535 
Pet Pipes, tubes’and fittings ices cssccnesensetereivoesen cece. 616 2,698 763 ar Aly 436 327 
28 EOCOMOLIVES ANG) PATUS ~ scccersceleesecsewiaseeceacte tecelecelens 2 66 721 Ta 9 712 
30 Tractors and’ Parts nieces cepieuire salesiee slew eas cles ieeewemeies sess 80 285 680 +138.5 210 470 
31 NG@GIES: cisiiscdcsicscssecdcsctacedecscdaedle vedo deeeeeveeeseess 532 738 664 - 10.0 253 411 
33 PerhO-allOys)cnasccscesecucoe-er cpenemcccesinaecisneaeewese sve ccicee 393 556 655 + 17:9 243 412 
38 INOW ‘VALVES Bicc.encwssaesas ce ca vace eu sew see aeeeoneeeecatears 119 175 529 SPA G 5) 307 222 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .... dae 15,250 14, 676 14, 840 + 1.1 6, 642 8,198 
8 Electrical apparatus; W.O.erres cscs 00 seve deeeemeeceeeseen 4,442 Dy Oat 4,936 - 10.9 2,139 2,797 
9 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ................. 4,036 3,970 3,374 = 15.0 244 3,130 
14 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures ..... ace 1,344 1,648 aA + 68.5 1,595 1, 182 
7 Copper wire and copper manufactures ...............0005 1,924 1,320 s URE + 31.3 573 1,160 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.....................++. 4,08 2, 834 5,329 + 88.0 2,560 2,769 
10 Asbestos), Unmanufactured jeamsemesecccecinesseincetteesertisa 1,913 1,386 3,348 +141.6 1,561 1, 787 
Chemicals and Allied Products .... 6,416 5,067 5,334 + 5.3 2,215 3,119 
20 Inorganic chemicals; 1-0-Ds .ccccecesscsseeceuelerisaceceusese 1, 823 1,425 1,155 = 18.9 551 604 
23 Drugs and Medicine's! .iacsc<asvssesiscts sieves ssssleeciesteaseteenls 674 7139 1,059 + 43.4 499 560 
34 Synthetic resins and products a 1,207 604 641 + 6.2 118 524 
35 Wertilizers chemical ie.c..sospecacscesueiscarcedserercieaseee 956 1,142 597 - 47.7 350 248 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................cceceeeeeeeeeeees 15,414 22,973 20,573 - 10.4 12, 802 1,77 
1 Ships is Old scgesessesvacincesemsas stevesaseeccucs teeter ssccsess 10, 666 20, 013 17,945 = 05a ebay alte) 6, 236 
26 Films, motion picture 158 385 755 366 389 
Total Domestic Exports to Latin America........... 123, 749 125, 623 143,427 60, 824 82, 603 
Total of Commodities itemized ......................055 95, 701 109, 403 126, 081 52,431 73, 650 
Percent of Domestic Exports Itemized ............... aibie ak 87.1 87.9 86.2 89.2 


1. Over 1000%. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XVIII. Imports from Latin America by Main Groups and Leading Commodities, 1948-1950 


(Values in $’000) 


Calendar Year 


Commodity 
Rank in Group and Commodity T 
i 1948 1949 
3 | $ 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................seseeeee 86, 182 65,058 
2 WOME) PLCC acc cascaaseneceseessvewesee veces Boson Relves 21, 539 27, 728 
4 Bananas, MeSH cc cecvessevecsvecesotecsbenssewece vewecesnccnse 17, 196 17,017 
8 Vegetable oils, inedible..............0000- aneenee Casohorsed 2,923 1, 762 
9 INOLESD AneBingeononotprpacogdadno ainielaleialsisisinisialelelaisiereis(dsieletenielsisis(vis's 577 1, 809 
12 COCOAIDCANS,, NOP TORSTE  oacessloesisesie sus csisaiicsisentssisieecsee 1,046 845 
14 WEEELADLES eee Shteecestadaresecoilesdeccssesaecstseeaassess ences 254 3, 284 
16 COCOALHULLED ceneetecioses sce ce cssteicies Catleesieiee cco searielssess 993 ae ow 
17 Citrus fruits pireShinasecnccccencccetenseserssesenecaeeesscs see 1, 290 586 
19 Fruits, canned and preserved ov. ,..ccccsccssccccsenssceeees 799 669 
20 (OES) aidadaansacaaon 0 0 
22 35, 909 6, 227 
23 1, 167 1,031 
25 PANeapple spire Shineccessncacedtesesesscseee sleet stanhees s000 0 1, 226 
28 MOLASSCS ANd SYTUDSi cc reciseasesecccvecectsnseesceces 1,474 142 
Animals and Animal Products..... aaecuiiesecsesesaseapssies sees 5, 654 3,921 
10 IMCALS CANN COlcpcasmccacsanecnenasieaat eae sescldsecnacss assis 138 2,446 
11 Hides and’skins, except furS...........s000: ae 1, 649 646 
26 FNTESkINS wUnGressed yepnvacsacersceoscesse csc ssecnvesseslssisis 326 190 
32 MGAE CXUPACUS crs caucesesecsaissise ics sie DosaSnadhdodasAnonsGnGoco 300 318 
36 SNCOSElnecosekoscesescons soccer seas sswocrsasemantaceceeessesesa 101 132 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .............cscseeccesescecees 28, 746 21, 600 
3 COLO MPLA W anamicapisnter ssslsccsiasineaaeee aa siesaicisaiienesseuass as 23, 279 IBS Aas} 
6 Kapok, manila, sisal and other fibres, n.0.p........65 4, 720 3, 686 
15 WOOIE TSW cicun csscdsicaseies cecese cals ccuescesecesiedesinececss cess 529 595 
18 Synthetic fibre yarns, tops, Staple fibres.............0+ 0 139 
27 WOOMMOIS top Si WAS lh edecccsiesnseiecsesarenecntdeas/suicss 0 268 
29 Textiles Wastes, 00.O.Ds cscveeseccseae see 32 714 
30 Cloth, coated or impregnated..., 0 5 
33 Gottonlinterstecnerspcoeccosotencssasncneciscsaccencesencarscess 80 191 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper...........sscssesessscesssees 40 48 
38 TSUMPETANGIMDEN eon cceeccoassccecesscescnesisee aeisteseeesleia 28 29 
Tron and its Products ............cccccceccccccccecesccscscscceees 965 1, 484 
24 THOM OLE: cvscscccvccccnccccnesssecsvccccdvesccecccesssessovcecveces 486 933 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............sccessssesseee 1, 694 4, 706 
5 INO LEITOUS OTES,10.OsDe pecssecceuecessetnsccieesswcsenciceses 1, 671 4,214 
31 SilVer,MUNMANULACLUTEE ip ececcascccsccceccesccecesusevescasees 0 289 
35 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ............secceeeseeee 0 0 
Nor-Metallic Minerals and Products .. .............sessseeee 94, 835 92,039 
1 Crude: petroleum for, refining \o 0.0 ..c.c.ccesncccsesnescoveve 94, 405 91, 240 
7 WuelOlSiecccaccsetucswere Mehnineacemsessecdecthicscsniesecirsss 0 1 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............cscssecescssscseees 1, 679 1, 163 
21 Dyeing and tanning materials?.............. Aeneas 839 | 862 
34 PTS ANGMCGICINE Sina iccssaseccsdeselsiieseasseeecercesscssss 13¢ 209 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............... Sesetispecadasscassas 1, 466 2,003 
13 Wax, vegetable and mineral, NO.De ..sssssesseeesseeeerees 1, 100 1,598 
37 Settlers? Celts. iosccccsscnsrecses ponnododannabopaacacnaactnd 109 137 
Total Imports from Latin America............s..see0e0+ 221, 260 192,022 
Total of Commodities Itemized .............seseseeeeeee 215,011 188, 066 
Percent of Imports Itemized ............ssecceeseseeeees 97.2 97.9 


Percentage 1958 
Change r 

1950 1949 to 1950 Jan.- June July- Dec. 

$ Jo $ $ 
76, 942 + 18.3 33, 418 43,524 
36, 614 + 32.1 15, 044 21,570 
19, 429 + 14,2 9, 187 10, 242 
4,158 +136.0 804 3,354 
3, 293 + 82.0 2, 167 i A 
2, 219 +162. 5 1, 065 1, 154 
1,904 - 42.0 1,791 113 
1, 642 - 6.8 468 1, 174 
1, 524 am (38503 1, 101 423 
1, 158 + 73.0 39 1, 119 
1, 129 + 1 0 1,129 
828 - 86.7 414 414 
755 - 26.8 332 422 
619 - 49.5 573 46 
286 +101.9 36 250 
6, 632 + 69.1 2, 159 4,473 
2,910 + 19.0 661 2, 249 
2,451 | +279. 6 1,038 1, 413 
444 +133.9 162 282 
265 = 16.8 81 183 
140 + 6.0 59 81 
29, 845 + 38.2 10, 669 19, 175 
19, 463 + 23.4 6,098 13, 365 
6, 085 +65, L 2,929 3, 156 
1, 718 +189.0 461 ih oY 
1, 189 +156. Sie 679 
423 + 58.0 191 232 
281 + 278.3 189 92 
280 ae 81 199 
191 +7 0.3 117 715 
169 +254. 6 64 105 
136 +371. 1 57 80 
7150 - 49.4 98 652 
730 2 PREG} 89 641 
8, 935 + 89.8 3, 966 4, 969 
8, 253 + 95.8 3, 765 4,.488 
265 tial 2 263 
148 feet 148 0 
86, 643 - 5.9 37, 853 48, 790 
80, 374 =r. 9 37, 824 42, 550 
6, 064 ut pl 0 6, 064 
1, 222 + 5.0 626 595 
965 12.0 534 432 
185 - 11.6 61 124 
2,410 + 20.3 1, 200 1, 210 
1,931 + 20.8 1,010 920 
176 + 28.5 74 102 
213, 548 + 11.2 90,054 123, 494 
210, 628 89, 162 121, 465 
98.6 | 99.0 98.4 


1. Over 100N% 
2, Mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these years were (in thousands), 1948, $833; 1949, $862; 


1950, $963. 
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TABLE XIX. Interim Indexes of Prices! of Domestic Exports, by Groups and Selected Commodities 


(1948 = 100) 


Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Group or Selected Commodity Change 
1949 to 1950 Jan.—June | July —Dec. 
Total Domestic: Exports 2 -caicscBenccss ae ee etree ee 105.4 
Agricultural and Other Primary Products ........................:000ccceecceseeees 95.4 102.9 106.5 + 3.5 106. 0 108.8 
WHA ok st Ue sccccoheieacnne sna eterercee ter ameter cee Sey ean Meee cece Te 92.2 115.6 Hetil > lat! 114.4 109.9 
Wheat flourstasc-ccceee-s ae 10725 99.6 92.0 ae Wis) 94.9 89.4 
Fresh beef-and: veal i.jccscscencesescascecenucecteucoresaosnee-ates ascencese tess se ceeeease Pe al 102.7 136.8 +33. 2 130. 1 141.6 
Ba&Gon Qn) NamMs weaiascshececteesatncunccerssceescusters seerteeseteesceeserceues Memeteer cera cate del 105.4 123.0 seule} / 107.6 138.4 
Dairy cattle and slaughter cattle over 700 lb. in weight ........ .... 88.0 101.3 Rs 8 +20.7 118.3 127.6 
Higgs in. the (Shell .5..; sccscesteasessecactccveusnantecteoeeeseueroucerevoecede teeae tarts coer 88.0 104. 0 90.8 - 12.7 719.6 103.0 
Fish and fis hi products isco serve merc ts caer. cetecatceceetecz eu seeres tu setcareusaatcemsaos 90.6 92.5 98.9 + 6.9 96.4 101. 3 
WIS Ky*.. cccsvsceegssazsce artes -auaseassteacauttlyssvezotecaustiayowWejapeasvarecacprinseecaesasto ates 91.0 108.8 PS) seth 123.6 120.7 
Whridressed LUPSs. co. Mes eecR cache tas neds ovecatesataw erecta Gees ease eee ees caeuecs 94.3 72.5 91.7 +26.5 85.5 97.0 
Fibres.and Textiles: <c20.53..ccesiite eo eecicsscscs Ree eee 84.5 103.4 112.8 + 91 106.3 119.3 
Wood Products and Paper .........:.<...:.sss:ccsssssssssscssessecosscsneasasntccessnecsenssses 92.0 97.9 105.0 + 71.3 100. 2 108.5 
Planks and boards (except hardwood flooring) .................c::eeseeeeees 95.9 93.6 103.6 +10.7 93.3 Ttintd 
PID WOO: covcctvevsvccuancacnce eiteoueten te erage oaasarepe Cones eae 91.6 102.1 104.9 #109 98.7 108.6 
Wood! DUlp) cs. eevee anni soaseeasbecoysncancezeccopeosent er esteat asec sadieneretotanatetee ato rer cine 88.5 S11 93.0 + 2.1 88. 2 96.8 
ING WSDPiNt, DADOM \ces.cpcess poses cater encp ores sen c aes sears ene ss ccs ee Seo ee 91.4 104.1 nla lea + 6.7 110.4 leas 
Iron and Steel and their Products ...................0:.:cccccccsccceeseeeeeeeeetseeeeees 88.3 111.4 113.1 +155 113.1 113.4 
IGITO-B LOVS) cee tesctesc svc cascen te ceeeee nace soanceseutee oRUReet een scan Seem eM sctisos 88.1 106.5 100.8 = Out 106.0 98.9 
FRAT WAy TALS Peceaiiscccy ccs cevenced eveneouvsvacaruasast Comererncasaaroarcen nade cmer aie 69.9 106.0 100.3 - 5.4 103.1 4 
Farm implements and machinery ° ... ee 88.1 111.0 115.8 + 4.3 iG}, Dee 116. 46 
Automobiles: trucks’ and parts .......-c.cssasscesssPv- cece: ce oernacveccenteteceresense 93.4 117.8 116.8 - 0.8 116.62 up hye ee 
Machinery and parts: (@xCept-farm): 2. .1.c ce cateccrsceosen meters tee eeeaac trees 88.7 106.9 113.6 + 6.3 Isa 114.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products .....................0.::ccccccsseeeeeeeeeee 86. 9 105. 8 115.1 + 8.8 104.8 123.0 
Coppercing ots, barsvand (billets) eeseess sec. cetera tee seeec-crteatonesees eee eees 87.8 96.8 101.9 + 5.3 93.9 112.2 
Copper rods, strips, sheets 88.4 95.9 101.9 + 6.3 91.4 111.3 
Lead in pigs, refined lead ..... Toad 102.4 88.7 - 13.4 “FARR 92.3 
NGC el]: casa sedeerschecnn toceucens pee de tne Oe Osea anaes SER Seaee au cos pw vas ae 90.9 129.7 154.5 +19.1 142.2 168.9 
PANG) SPOTL assed cs cen adeavgssena ade acadeadewazenepeadaced ands everest Mae mica ee vad eee 76.9 99.8 109. 2 + 9.4 90.0 128.1 
Platinum) in) oresand ‘Concentrates) ececeesstectse cae sseees care ceeeeceesoesaes: 66.3 104.5 eet) a ykased 86.1 97.6 
Silver! oretand’ DullWom Aececssteenes sth acenec setae ieoueevcscneu es cose iekeees ieee 98.3 100.0 107. 4 + 7.4 107.1 107.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products .....................:.0::006 Seavey 88. 2 112.4 120.4 + 7.1 120.1 120.7 
Asbestos ‘milled filbresii.s-ceecescsses tr cscs ere ee ee ements 85.5 116.3 125. 2 + 7.7 124.4 126.1 
Ashestos, wastejand refuse prc cee .csce crsseeeee tenes saceo eres entree 83.5 115.4 126.7 + 9.8 127.0 1265.5" 
pO Lor2h Ine pepe Pe neeeer ce epee near Rea ec ee fc corre ene, an Eon ae rere 87.3 104. 2 103. 7 = 05:9 103.8 103.5 
Crude artificialwabrasiviess wy mececc-cascoseem onesies caerece a eee eee 99.4 108. 4 117.9 + 8.8 HTT 118. 1 
Chemicals ‘and Fertilizer (2.202 500.5 accsco eases etcnes eee are oe 89.8 105.3 104.1 alee 103.5 105.3 
Paints, pigments and varnishes ..c.ccrveveceted icacsos0-t cee asseee 86.0 100.7 102.7 + 2.0 98.1 107.3 
Hoda and sodiumic ompOUNdSieas:.e:cesereeteneenste cease ee 83.9 99.3 101.3 + 2.0 116.3 92.1 
Fertilizer: cacecseccseeciecses cacsstastotecauanctins teas adie etaceasssesves ese essere 88.6 108. 1 ni iB Ie) + 2.9 111.5 110.7 
Miscellane ous t2s. .$cioo cc. cre ese en 90.0 103.7 112.0 + 8&0 107.8 116.3 
Rubber boots;shoes! and tires) <r... sere ws ce-cences teen ees ees 109. 4 101.5 IPG al +25. 2 115.5 140.0 
Special and non-commercial transactions ..............cccc:ceeseeeeseceeeeee 83.9] 104. al 107.1 + 2.8 104.7 109.4 


1. Unit values or specified wholesale prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945—June, 1950 (1948 = 100)’’, D.B.S., 
October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8); also Ch. V,P. 40. 

2. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary or non-monetary gold. 

3. Includes tractors. 

4, Exports in second 6 months not priced due to inadequate volume. : 

5. Average of January and April prices. 

6. Price index for August. 

7. Average of two quarterly price indexes. 
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TABLE XX. Interim Indexes of Physical Volume of Domestic Exports, by Groups and Selected Commodities 


(1948 = 190) 


Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Group or Selected Commodity Change 
1947 1949 1950 «| 1949 0. 1950| yan june | July-Dec. 
ate — r 

TOtAlEDOMESLICEXPOLES 1 come ee theses des aacseeve rate cscosusscncee et acess: 98.5 94. 4 93.5 - 0.9 88.2 98.1 
Agricultural and Other Primary Products 98.4 100. 9 88.9 -11.9 83.2 93.1 
Wheat........... 118.3 154.9 120.0 FPP) UNE f 126.6 
Wheat flour 146.1 78.4 81.5 + 4.0 84.6 78.0 
ESS DDO CLONE sv COL races. fee seer coe ccavac esas Usa astresosacnovescans ceriseceveenacaonds 35.0 81.5 68.3 = 16.2 56. 2 80. 4 
3G COMMANG! NAMS!cstetcasvacitsceencunescseanesoscnses, see 115.2 32.8 32.9 a (ORR 53.7 16.7 
Dairy cattle and slaughter cattle over 700 lb. in weight.............. 1957 80. 3 76.0 - 5.4 85. 5 66.5 
Eee SUN MtLLORS MO neeceea see tere see aca eee e ees ee ert cate Seca cs daes 3 118.3 (Gs 16.3 - 73.5 Lose 17.0 
ELS NGL IS Mapn OGUCES sessaerrtestctesrasen esenaye tes coeateee socassasecceysecaenctnt wassoans 107.0 119. 2 134.1 a bs) 114.9 152.3 
WS RY rete correo eee cnacey catanc asc, ohetiacsat ease chaesusisnevoa saws tenenideten dane Goauacsaues 93.7 Lit Lote 2 +14,1 102.5 151.2 
MOMGNESS CG LUNS ooo ixckccavsors crussavancsciasdestaasadesascvecescestocedenastan ie cesnsass desnacthe 127.8 S307 TIT6 - 16.5 131.1 95.3 
ADEs ANGE OXON CS ie ceeneccenne-=errecscarestentrscsteteartcreoanacesss swousnevessescas<s acc 128.2 53.6 57.5 ap G3 44.5 69.2 
Wood: Products:and Paper «:.c:2<2--<<-51c2-soscevseseccectosevnsseeceuseevanseedsssccoevaiens 101. 0 93.8 111.1 418.4 101.6 121.3 
Planks and boards (except hardwood flooring) .................c:.::::00000+ 110.8 87.4 142.2 +62.7 117.8 166. 2 
Pulpwood 86.5 69.7 HOw + 9.2 61.7 90.9 
Wood pulp 94.9 88.6 106.0 +19.6 98.6 113.8 
ING WSDIENbSpA DOL Reser ats cotsecce ou erasecrce cutest ae- sees usersuses savie-siettnraseecetarveses 97.7 108. 7 114.1 + 5.0 GES} 117.0 
Iron and Steel and their Products ...................0.:cc:ccc:ccecseeseessceeeeeseteees 92.8 82.6 66. 6 - 19.4 59.2 63.7 
OMT OB) OV See seeme cts tare sresceae see sate anche leans cists ca duns aeetatare tececesussctt ass bees 10107. 74.8 70.4 - 5.9 51.4 88.5 

Rall wa yarails eee ee ee A eines Orme. oa, eee 37.6 48. 6 7.8 - 84.0 7.6 2 
Farm implements and machinery? .. 65.0 ANS (6) 102.8 = 9.0 PPAR | 83.1 
AucomoDiless, trucksiandspantsrcc-cccocectresssestet tas oo secaccctoc cee seeavenscceavses See 59.8 62.5 + 4.5 60.1 64. 8 
Machinery and parts (except farm) ..............ccceescseceseecceeeceenseeesseeees 114.1 13.4 5S ali - 24.1 49.4 61.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products ...................:.0:::c0ccseesseseeeeees 88.4 101. 8 100.4 - 1.4 100.7 102.1 
Coppel ingots, bars and billets ............... ea a cn heen cao thes Saneatcce ows 109.5 115.5 + 5.5 133. 8 97.9 
COPPER MOUS 51S WPS; SMCCES een cece act essa re tosan ce swenveesetertecessoaniviessece 69.6 110.9 54.6 - 50.8 50. 2 58.7 
Lead in pigs, refined lead .... 120.5 109. 5 110.9 + 1.3 81. 1 143.3 
INICK OUI Ts nce cctesctuct -xcscsvosncetossccs rowssevsoabmustabecete sedehe acs iassnsacosasuastentuvenetéend’s 90.1 96.5 92.4 - 4.2 99.4 85.3 
RRNA SS PNET LEON Oe carci ce vain ke occ r cx v ng cscs nv dep SAEMAKE RAD AN dds Haan nedenereasbanweasinnns 94.5 116.0 101.4 - 12.6 103.3 100. 2 
Platinum: invoreiand Concemtrates sei.ccs.c:vces-cecesssaascceseonescereseseuceeses 104.8 102. 8 137.5 +33. 8 101.9 169.1 
SPversOrevAanGepull 1 OM arora iss tercsccce,.crace save cavenseousctetoove scene vsesbessecciesteen 117.0 Takes 74 135.8 +15.9 112.2 159.7 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products ...............0...2:00:cccseeeeerees 89.1 69.1 90.7 tole 84.0 97.4 
FAS Hes LOS MM eduIDRe Ss: sce caspsesncoscehsuccseestaats whe cesesrisn-acosebake co teaes scasds ve 92.9 76. 6 122.3 +59. 7 115.5 128.8 
Asbestos. wastevand refuse: ci.siccc.scsccasnatadstetecqeccscecncs seuvaceedeseateuses 90.7 17.9 119.2 +53.0 107.1 13153 
SOAs seers. te See sta anni da hag Bae c aESE Suva Sues da Sasa TCGAe Pate oe eaaSaagc coved oot vodgancesteavaes 53. 6 OH EME 63.8 +10.6 (ese) D253 
Grudevartificialla DIaSaves we. sees cscs pex.deaenctesseenc ccnessnes tceoe seeseneectassaeee~ 98.6 79.1 93.6 +18. 3 83.8 103.4 
Chemicals and Fertilizer? sSc0l.c82..c0:30cs:ccctet tes locvescssvsssssstocMbrcssrsearss 116.9 84.0 120. 6 +43.6 121.4 119.1 
Paints. DiSMeNts aNd VarMISHeS! cocccsecccecss-cceee sven soasaandecdep-Sanistecstcsss 137.0 57.4 62.9 ap Ea) 60. 8 64.8 
Sodaand Sodium#cOmpounds ger eccospcce-opcskesnies sen caceswsonsusstercortsscasctecvs 129.9 84.3 108.4 +28.6 82.5 134.1 
BS QRULTE Ze Meares seta cacy ce cmaa tes cop es is cesccsr ov esdoucesi te oveseitscavusanastecvgueceateocesucsies 106.7 100. 2 96.1 - 4.1 106. 2 86.1 
MES COLT ANG OUS i frerere aces cence esses Hmecareceto ce cucser adios Peas cece Sconce sen cdo evescsseveccs 112.6 101.1 46.6 - 53.9 46.8 46.3 
Rubber and its products * Pen thes esd 91.3 716.7 28.9 - 62.3 29.0 28. 4 
Special and non-commercial transactions .............ccsceeeseesseeeeeeneeees 117.5 | 719.8 63.0 = 21.) 53.6 UPA at 

Js af 


1. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary or non-monetary gold. 


2. Includes tractors. 

3. Includes synthetic rubber from 1950. 
4. Synthetic rubber omitted from 1950. 
5. Not available. 
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TABLE XXI. Interim Indexes of Prices! of Imports, by Groups and Selected Commodities 


(1948 = 100) 
Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Group or Selected Commodity Change 
1947 1949 1950 1949 to 1950) jan.-June | July-Dec. 
ali 
=; 
Total Imports? sass .cdesesenee oe osaceacsials asiaeleats oadeaprosniee sieaeien aelauvvlavistelss 88.0 103.2 110.7 + 7.3 108.7 113.1 
Agricultural and Other Primary Products .................scceeeeseceeeees 92.7 99.2 109.1 +10.0 107.0 114.6 
RA NANAS cue ceresentvemekis tisteatepancalye sara sa raise aeniemiens werste 98.8 118.9 128.0 fern fsly/ 126.8 129. 2 
Oranges, mandarines and tangerines 106. 2 130.8 146.6 +1201 154.1 138.6 
FUAIS INS davacevesssescedccceeceere: « eeowenueee eet copter 100.0 100.0 107.9 + 7.9 98.7 128.7 
NUtS)..ccseceeeae aa 102.0 105.6 78.4 - 25.8 83.3 soul 
Indian corn 103.1 75.6 90. 2 419.3 95.3 89.7 
Raw sugar for refining........ 92.1 104.9 119.4 +13.8 110.9 123.4 
Cocoa beans (not roasted)... 55.4 66.0 Td + 8.2 66.3 85.8 
Coffee (green) 96.3 107.4 188.4 +75.4 174.6 199.1 
Black tea c..c<ess- 88.6 100.7 105.6 + 4.9 109.4 101.4 
Whiskey. ssccstietssenee vocceeeecmee ces 79.1 Ve ye 4 136.0 +19.6 140.0 133. 2 
Updress 6 dbus) soo ateaeseeenssssen sono: carene eamiladee cee epee enetene rs 90.3 714.6 ows + 0.9 UPA 80.3 
Fibres and Textiles 87.3 100.3 109.3 + 9.0 101.1 117.3 
Raw Cotton ...5 <.es.< 93.9 97.0 117.6 +21.2 104.2 127.6 
Wool in the grease Tad) 106.5 154.2 +44.8 133.0 192 
Wool, washed Or ScCOUured). << cvsscccsasccaasccsscoseves saaveatwamcsneceitvesss 1825 103.1 126.0 +22.2 107.8 145.1 
Worsted wool tops ........ of 19a 4 108.2 128.4 +18.7 106.2 149.4 
Worsteds and serges .. cc 84.0 109.4 94.9 = 13.3 92.6 Ohio 3 
Artificial silkvand/artificialisilk: fabrics s.-.sccscsmesenes es seeesaceciecs 91.9 99.4 100.1 + 0.7 98.5 102.4 
Unbleached due: fa Dries cae. cereevwasncect any eicende <namacwcnase peeecosatss O3n0 93.3 94.0 + 0.8 96.8 91.6 
Sisal, istle and tampic@ fibre. ..cse-seccsscceeecescaesertecstiscervessees 79.0 109.5 95.7 - 12.6 97.6 94.7 
Wood Products;and' Paper ‘Ssccciscnccseosoccr<cescsc caneereecch vers onscsecsee 92.1 106.6 111.6 + 4.7 111.3 111.8 
FUUPDiCure: corecscoats oixaceccalnae sopnesanioseue ste eeelelsialestnasalddensaccee eee seer 92.7 101.7 109.0 + 7.2 OMe 110.2 
Newspapers and periodicals 92.3 107.0 11057 + 3.5 109.1 112.3 
BOOK ADCOENCTADA DER i cchensmemnoes cere eee one eae eee 91.5 106.1 1250 +2556 113.3 110.7 
Iron and Steel and their Products ................eccecseseeevecneneeeeneees 88.3 108.5 116.1 + 7.0 115.6 116.0 
ION) OFE |, sotecsectwssees sencoemeaseescseiss Gece ecaaulesmaseusiee DneseewereaaeeGene 89.5 Seek 149.8 +12.9 138.5 150.7 
Hot rolled bars, billets, 4¢ per lb. and over 66.1 93.6 109.1 +16.6 110.6 108.9 
Sheets, 080’? or less in thickness ............ssssessesees- 85.9 102.5 113-9 411.1 113.2 114.2 
Sheets coated with tin'(tinplate)) oc.cscccecssccecerecesciscccsssnssssiverse 85.9 111.1 13057 +17.6 116.5 136.0 
Skelp, 14’? or less in width, hot rolled for pipes and tubes....... 718.8 106.5 114.8 + 7.8 ils) 114.7 
Angle beams, 35 lbs and over in weight ..............cceeeeececeecees 88.9 TOR 118.8 + 7.8 19 53 128.13 
Machinery and equipment (excluding farm) Soeswvns 88.7 106.8 113.6 + 6.4 113.1 114.1 
Farm implements and machinery3 89.8 109.8 116.6 + 6.2 116.7 116.5 
Automobiles, trucks and parts....,.... 91.5 107.8 11328 + 5.6 115.2 112.4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products ................cscceeeceeeeeeeeeee 93.1 105.6 110.5 + 4.6 108.5 112.4 
Tinkin blocks; PIEShANduDANSieeemecacesecesemontisecerccmeeeeceeeraee cence 715.2 96.7 97.0 ONS Sie) 102.1 
Mangane Seyvoxlde@ycee.cccscetcarccaasececceictecsesieasceieccmmnssncestenctanees 98.1 TSS 131.4 +13.6 138.6 129.3 
Electrical household equipment (excluding machinery) ............ 94.6 104.2 12253 +17.4 20 122.4 
Heavy electrical equipment) sesscccsewees cocinceecee coves ee seesieeceeeiectee 88.6 106.9 113.6 + 6.3 113.1 114.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products .................s0scesseeseeees 79.2 101.7 104.4 sae eee | 106.0 103.3 
Brick and! tilesges sccvecocuniscdessesiete valence cs cisenewsstesrenclecteasmnaacrerclee’s 89.6 106.5 L5a1 + 8.1 114.6 nie eye 
China tableware <nccniscctiecsscecsercsscescersos 98.2 109.3 99.0 - 9.4 99.0 99.0 
Anthracite Coals ceriscnedemeecsecsscces teeters 88.9 107.2 116.9 + 9.0 116.2 116.9 
Bituminous coal ........... 78.3 103.2 104.7 ae ahae) 106.9 103.0 
Plate and window glass ..............++ on 90.3 1OTe2 120.2 +12.1 117.0 12353 
Crude petroleum for refining : {e3ca! 100.6 100.2 - 0.4 103.2 98.6 
Gasoline lighter than.8236 s.g. (including aviation) 80.0 93.3 106.8 +14.5 100.7 107.4 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 2.9 jcctec cssss cosets -ahirascuviews ts vqesnmietsesiees 97.6 99.3 102.8 + 3.5 103.0 102.9 
Aniline dyes, 1 lb. and over 85.3 113.8 122.0 + 7.2 124.4 120.6 
ertilizer ccccssscssss ieencetbegspdesiccaueveoseee seas 102.9 102.4 108.1 + 5.6 114.3 100.7 
Paints and paint material.... 101.9 ed fet 95.3 = PASS 95.6 95.0 
Sodium Compounds: ...2-c.ccvsceweccoccsce 93.9 106.2 114.6 + 7.9 114.4 114.8 
Compounds of tetraethyl lead 88.6 TORcia 108.0 + 2.2 111.5 107.0 
Miscellaneous Sceacccccscsccsvencae tans avseante sees eter issiesvisisciveaeentarectccs 9.3 97.9 121.5 +24.1 107.0 135.1 
Rubber-and: tts products co ceuweenesuseves wavelets se eeecensanenceeeeeaceae 94.7 85.8 158.5 +84.7 104.4 209.5 
Special and non-commercial transactions .............scseceeeeeee scene 94.2 99.3 104.2 + 4.9 I 104.1 104.2 


1. Unit values or specified wholesale prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945-June, 1950 (1948 =100)’’, D.B.S. 
October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8); also Ch. V, P. 40. 

2. Excluding: imports of merchandise for the use of the United Kingdom Government; temporary imports for exhibition or competition; monetary 
and non-monetary gold. 

3. Includes tractors. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR, 1950 us 
TABLE XXII. Interim Indexes of Physical Volume of Imports, by Groups and Selected Commodities 
(1948 = 100) 
Calendar Year Percentage 1950 
Group or Selected Commodity Change fF 
1947 1949 1950 1949 to 1950 | jan —Jgune | July —Dec. 
+— 

Total lnportswmer ere er eee eaten 110. 9 101.5 108. 8 + 1.2 101.5 115.5 
Agricultural and Other Primary | SF CELTS Bic naertarecoacen sicacabocpeOaaCcRRO CEO 110. 9 105. 6 118. 9 +12.6 107.6 125.9 
Banana Saeedrsee Maeceet cach aeac eau se ge ceetassacane ey 96.0 83.3 88. 3 + 6.0 84.3 92.3 
Oranges, mandarines and tangerines 110.7 86.6 88.0 + 1.6 90.7 85.3 
EVEDT SUNS abet eee as) coos? saa chante teboetonsincsnnen? Ome YeEP 86.9 +18.7 34.9 119.1 
INUUS geraeeee 69.7 Owe 92.0 +30. 1 100. 1 80.3 
Indian corn ......... setasteeseee 98.6 102.6 113.6 +10.7 48.2 177. 5 
Raw sugar for refining ....... 81.1 100.7 103.0 +203 80.7 126. 8 
Cocoa beans (not roasted) . 87.2 104. 2 OTS) 6 PRIS 108.6 S5sal 
Cobtleen(Ereen) ik exe. -s. tees 58. 2 11356 94.5 - 16.8 86.1 103.3 
Black tea ...... 130.4 119.8 153.0 +27..7 162.3 143.5 
WIS Reyer. ss.--cee ; 115.8 IG 71.9 Seis lil 61.6 82.1 
Windnes'se dy furs ec secene oc cntinssases ceewouwes<peowen ieee canna aeos ed sovdyacesui Meee dousese 719.4 97.9 111.4 +13.8 122.9 98. 8 
Bi brestand oO x cies tesserae ccs sacs secede salle oe eas tehsed cates a saben saneeedsesgeesarereieys 127.6 94.7 95. 2 + 0.53 94.4 95.9 
VEN Wer COL G ON Me setae Cartee stir acon sc secu pe euse fue dvakyen ated ctasiiencs\cavsedscauvsdooaanns ia} 121.9 eee & +11.2 PALA) 150.4 
Wool in the grease ............. te ley 74.3 ie Au = 3.0 73. 2 64.5 
Wool, washed or scoured 94.1 Gwe 89. 2 +17.1 92.0 86.6 
Worsted wool tops ......... 67.1 70.0 915 +30.7 87.5 95.1 
Worsteds and serges 1.4 99.2 83.5 -15.8 88.6 Bed 
Artificial silk and artificial silk fabrics 126.4 102.1 Tale Yl -29.8 68.6 74.1 
Unbleached jute fabrics 2.0.0.0... , 136: 1 Oe 90.7 +29.4 89.4 91.8 
SisalewiStlevanducampic Oy fUDKe eyes cciccsaectsucsteres-cccsencce<detaruehcrsezsecscans PBS 52n3 78.0 +49.1 84.8 Ome 
Wood! Products:and) Pap en .:2:<..3..2:--e ns aso oeicimecste aeons ees 134.3 109. 7 121.8 +11.0 114.5 129. 2 
HELI INAG UN Cie mcerene eee Mra adente lau reeceer rang rental soFe oo ans ae amen pas duaezacenesoietanas 79.8 277.4 314.1 +13. 2 308.0 320.4 
Newspapers and periodicals PiSe3 103.5 116.5 +12.6 114.4 118.7 
PS OOKSANCOLNER IAD Climeem Merron Meee Oa en Sorctic a orrats cards sent caeeries spon 146. 2 109.9 121.5 +10.6 aT ZrO: 130.8 
Iron and Steel and their Products ................00.....ccccclecceessccsesecceneceseeees 109.6 104. 6 107.5 + 2.8 105.8 109. 7 
MONG ON Clapecoteat Mees ecte sec secacesccasevcsusaccieseasssese 91.6 58.6 72.4 + 23.5 26.4 119.5 
Hot rolled bars, billets, 4¢ per lb. and over.. 99.4 13555 94.1 - 30.6 82.7 104.6 
Sheets .080’’ or less in thickness... PS 155.5 118.9 2835 15) 89.8 148. 2 
Sheets coated with tin (tinplate) .. 142.8 ae Ye 3.4 = 93.5 a | 4.7 
Skelp, 14’ or less in width, hot rol € 103.9 263.5 286. 8 Oi: 202.3 300. 5 
Angle beams, 35 lbs. and over in weight .........cccceeesseeee 108.4 1181 111.9 Se yr LOMO) 116.3 
Machinery and equipment (excluding farm) 107.0 93.3 (ae Hf a allt 90.0 93.4 
Farm implements and machinery? ............... ms 83.9 i TNB ys 8} 99.1 oak eal 120.6 diene) 
FAULOMODINES Er CKSEan GM antsieeesmece ster ncat cc ceraustecatacesscntenesesce ists il 114.4 159. 2 +39.2 15253 166. 3 
Non-F'errous Metals and their Products ..................0....ccccccceseeeeeeeeees 115.3 107.7 127.1 +18. 0 116.5 137.5 
Tin in blocks, pigs and bars ............. 112.4 102.9 134.9 431.1 105.0 166.3 
Manganese OxIde) co. cicceteeercsncnlwes 96.7 60.0 ,08.9 =e ilsd) 33.8 83.5 
Electrical household equipment (excluding machinery) .. A 176.0 110.4 117.0 + 6.0 120.9 WIS 2) 
Heavyeelectricalequipment esses a veeststeecesescecacseviiaesedeceesesecus teop nents 99.7 99.5 103.3 + 3.8 100.9 105.5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products ......................0...0:0:ccseecceee 94.1 86. 6 96.6 +11.5 80.6 112.6 
BPICKS@ANG LUGS ty csecessacecsrune corey asevns ck cnceeacsschacieteesaseted dius opndc'eiesask cepa 94.6 99.8 102. 2 + 2.4 90.1 114.1 
inate le ware were ccs ce-ecccceso cate cesavececen cov ncsconateescadicess saopeasosects 71.9 O19 102.5 + 4.7 99.6 105. 4 
Anthracite coal ... 81.8 715.6 82.4 + 9.0 LEP 92251 
Bituminous coal............. 96.0 70. 9 88.8 +25. 2 hove | 101.6 
Plate and window glass ......... 97.8 84.7 83.1 er Re) 80.8 85.4 
Crude petroleum for refimIN 2e2c.10.c0.00.c.0sscsecaesssncacneese : 90. 8 98.0 104. 2 + 6.3 90.7 116.9 
Gasoline, lighter than 8236 s.g. (including aviation) .................. 63.4 106.3 84.9 SHAD al 54.8 15 
Chemicais and Fertilizer ........ 98.0 111.7 129.6 +16. 0 124.2 134.6 
Aniline dyes, 1 1b. and over 102.6 91.5 107. 7% LT 9302 121.8 
PROTCUITZ ON, atte eresacer cree ccvsepiseocers 99.6 120.4 D2 + 0.9 100. 3 146.9 
Paints and paint materials . 92.3 99.4 133.9 +34.7 121.2 146.5 
Sodium compounds ................... Baa Rous 83.0 83.8 + 1.0 80.3 Sion 
Compounds oMtetractiyl! lead: were eros ot ccce teat eencseserehcteeeasete eran 94.6 Mili fa 74 159% 2 +35.8 128.5 187. 2 
IMS COLT AMC OUS Heres ects ee rere ees eee noone coaacs enon Seaaeatenconnnaie 134.6 131.6 125.6 - 4.6 122.5 128.9 
Rubber and) its products! eicccccccsvsscscvewsepaesecuns 96.0 107.0 97.2 ee Dive 109.4 92.6 
Special and non-commercial transactions . 161.9 243.7 248. 4) +~1.,9 193.3 303. 7 


1. Excluding: imports for the use of the United Kingdom Government; temporary imports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non-monetary 


gold. 
2. Includes tractors. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XXIII. Trade With Twenty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1949-1950 


(Values in $'000) 


Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1950. For United States and 'nited Kingdom see Tables IX - XII. 


Domestic Exports 
(Commodities ) 


Imports 
(Commodities) 


1950 


1949 


1950 


Domestic Exports .... 
Re-Exports 


Wheat Bloun jaicoccccccccscctunecsateesscsvcammeetuanauteuer anton 
Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures.... 
SHips sold eee cea ee eat etree eee coe eee 
Rubber tires andlttibes mecmecerccecersre se crores 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........cceceee 
News print Paper s.ccccscctcctecceeeeesesrces 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 
Electrical apparatus, n.0.D,. .......... 
Meats Canned te.cesccccmment " 
Biggs inthe shell) (for food)! -2i1.c.csc-r-<cceneenceee 
Copper wire and copper manufactures .......... 
Heather; upmanufactured: .c..sc.c nconssseeresteecescers 
Automobiles, trucks and parts .....................6 
Farmimplements and machinery (except trac- 
tors)'and parts er eres eres sceeectena omens 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .... 


27, 689 
152 


4, 788 
1,097 
8, 790 
1, 204 
1, 800 
845 
Lo 
937 
1,008 
95 


343 
309 
807 


68 
481 


3. VENEZUELA 


25 457. | Uempertss sosscen sca s-bosncosesesenereen eeeretueeees ence eecren 
15 i Trade: Balance 2 -..22..-2<-ce-cscetccsassexcvas Bscusaventvonscees 


6,028 Crude petroleum for refining ....................... 
1,931 Fuel oil 
1,759 
1,588 
1,314 
ity atl! 
897 
869 
799 
512 
500 
491 
468 


374 
329 


91, 697 
- 63, 857 
90,933 
0 


106 


Flaxseed (not for Sowing)! 20.--....001-.ceseeceeces 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 
Fish canned ct eee 
Barley. ccctsccceet ch teas lessercr te er etc reeeeeeees 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .. # 
Fish, seal and whale oils ...................... 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 
Planks) and) DOardS) scceceesssese-est cess resseteeeae 
BR Y6 ooo eeanteniceees 
Rubber tires and tubes xf 
OAthS. ... Fcassvevecncconcaveaanend cactoentas contecsine See tucever ceneteoteen 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .......... 
Meats, n.o.p. ....... Faseaxewe nen teueee CR erent 
Oil cake and oil cake meal................ccccsseeeees 


BRO-EXMOCES ..ccc55 so ccks ceo acoso ees hes sarc ooneeaeaso 


Locomotives and parts 
Wheal vice tm-sses cass ncstacnetaees 
Copper, primary and semi-fabri aes 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ................ 
Fertilizers, @hemical................... 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts... 
Synthetic resins and products ... 
Newsprint: paper J. svcecccessersrsescs oc 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..... 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated & 
Electrical apparatus, D.O.p. .......0ccccsssccceesceseeee 


4. BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 


56,525 GB,'351)\ Wp OKts) osc stcssevceeesccesesconcesnsseesecouw news ovassensematsseet 19, 022 22, 795 
454 492':| Trade, Balance: <2 .c:cccc-vceseesveescentatescenstenscceesteereses +37, 958 +44, 048 
19, 615 26,900 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ........ 3,688 Dy lde 
11, 193 8, 650 Diamonds), wnset: ......c.-cetvenscaersucacscoenencees be 2,440 3, 004 
3, 823 4,114 Tin blocks, pigs and bars. 1,466 Sekt 
2,118 3, 966 Carpets and rugs, wool...... 918 1,963 
2, 200 3,198 Cotton piece goods .................00+ 2,857 T7755 
3,621 2,036 Glass, plate, sheet and window ... 1, 285 1, 126 
945 1, 886 Flax, hemp and jute piece goods 18 843 
510 1, 823 Scrap iron and steel..... ) 700 
883 1,685 Wool yarns and warps ............... 513 404 
383 955 Furs, dressed, and fur products 305 339 
1,019 915 Antimony teecoscscctsecceisstroeeseees 168 294 
186 870 Carpets, mats and rugs, n.o.p. 477 293 
1,800 813 Wool piece goods.............:..0 698 256 
698 582 Firearms and parts . 257 244 
386 540 Book es printed) isi cconexencsssecess wporrsanenveeenepeenakrsen 223 231 
0 531 
es Se 

5. INDIA 
31,520 26, 233 37, 262 
111 + 46,523 - 5,630 
10, 878 14,057 
5, 201 12,565 
3, 202 2, 408 
2, 344 2,316 
1,657 Carpets and rugs, wool . 1, 083 
1, 386 Manganese oxide 988 
1,156 Wool, raw 552 
986 Vegetable oils, inedible.. 442 
918 Gums and resins 371 
691 Cotton piece goods 353 
287 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.o.p. .. 305 
Mica and manufactures, N.0.p. .......::eeeeeeeeeee 238 


6. AUSTRALIA 


Domestic Exports 
ReeEXports treet ettezicncec-ceed coebec eiceie contestants 


Automobiles, trucks and parts ............::cccceeee 
Planks and boards ................... : 


CottoniplececeOods rest accor cessresssontee 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
Asbestos, unmanufactured..................0.0-- 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
PaCKAgES: Sikes. cosdeveccavstes eae 
Abrasive products. 
Wood pulp .............. 
Newsprint paper . 
Films, motion picture is 
Nee Ges 5 er Bede st es sevens oracesnee owen totes 


35, 446 
153 


16, 798 
5, 845 
2,735 


Trade Balance 


GUAM PA Witticchcccacsccccscencecdscuaranttenssassennceatrcconeey 
Wool, raw ...... 
Fruits’, dried (ah s.c--c-scteaceee ss 
Fruits, canned and preserved 
Wool noils, tops, waste ........... 
Sausage casings ............. 
Wines eee econ 
Fruit juices and syrups . 
Gelatine, edible ............. 
Wool piece goods... 
Gly cerinesei iis... 
Mutton and lamb, fres 
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TABLE XXIII. Trade With Twenty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1949-1950 — Continued 


(Values in $’000) 


us 


Domestic Exports Imports 
(Commodities) (Commodities) 1950 
7. MEXICO 
Domestic Exports ..............:ccsecesceseseeeeeeeees 15,411 M7 G2 MIMPONUStewoncesete ese eiecscen ocr see sh eeiacicwielaceieas 25,494 32,974 
RE-EXPOLtS | ac cap scicissesiecjfiseced acevo’ sinissicsineleincisissice 63 17 2) TACE), BALAI © fee ciclsrsoalaiiesieise ieis.ce one cejeisisls seic'eiciesiele - 10,021 - 15,178 
ING WS DING IDADED wccsmascestanceneessetiteseclcisie salsa. 3,292 3, 289 COOEGOH ATS Wars ants canine peton ct thipitele ewe niciacie eisrelaa oe 15,621 19,117 
A ASIC Y sinuses taeteceewactwa'sesindepewes 459 2,058 Kapok, manila, sisal and other fibres,n.o.p. 1, 963 2, 987 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .............. .. 1,186 1,839 INUESieeteerceereniccnirccitestsseiscincase a 1,288 2, 803 
Blectrical apparatus, Wi0.D. cvcsescececcocseceses 1,091 1,141 Vegetables, fresh .............. 2,928 1,785 
Films, motion picture ................ aad 348 154 WOLMeS ETCOM saccee sccececnsctineiies seniors cise csi. 653 1,584 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............0see00e 406 728 Citrus fruits, fPOS hee neaacieeaeiaanciecsesiweseles 164 1,426 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated....... 785 700 Fruits, canned and preserved ....<..<c-s<sesi3 496 1,094 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Non-fernousmoness, 0c OrDarascescrecisecececesess iss 65 617 
tors) and parts 549 575 Silver, unmanufactured 05... ..</..0cscces-sccceos 289 263 
Ferro-alloys ........... 443 553 Pruiteicesrand Synupsicwccscsccctecctics lees cee 219 238 
WOO) PUL Pi saeataicisters staaiereiace tion cniste «c\s(e'sielewislecie(eislels sinus 527 
Synthetic resins and products Wielewls sina 413 
Cattle, dairy and pure-bred ..................0045 356 
8. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Domestic Exports ...............ccccceeeccceeeeeneees Qi;als COILED TE? sadoceconodonobegdod deandodoneocsddeuedocuBsobed 3, 862 4, 964 
Re-Exports ........ Decne saautiak suuats tensea seg tomocenees 98 169| Trade Balance: ...........ccccccccsccccceseceeecee Sash +73, 949 +37, 766 
WW OS Ge rieeaaasidnnctiaicicns inet cannpinslaciapiniciaats Fruits, canned and preserved .............+++5 199 1,277 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ..... Abrasives... 121 669 
PUSNKS SANG SOARES aie aiiescten\sslelscie'eleleeisis'sie Wool, raw 557 636 
Railway cars, coaches and parts......... cious NOME NORES re capaserreceisietey sialic classi sieleclontsie[sietsinetos ae 471 499 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)......... Four SKINS URGES SOG Fo ivccseceewnmesseneosceces 59 323 
INC WSDFINE PADOK) Wecewscecavecsrsesseusconeeaveneed DW AGS epee tee eee ies eae a mais ben anisines sowsicinnstslsiancls 304 287 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- MSA Ye totaal os iene ieidiacion s elewnieesenesicenel malteionte 299 255 
OLS) PANG (DATES Me wareisteleis iientein son atslsisislstorcisisleiclotee Dyeing and tanning materials ................- 210 146 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ....... Molluscs and crustaceans ............sseeeeeees 38 104 
COULON PICCS COONS. o. vce viccsinncnsiainn'sins'sienieine ¥aielies 
Electrical apparatus, n.O.p. ........ 
Wrapping paper ...............+5 
Linseed and flaxseed oil 
9. BRAZIL 
Bomestic Exports .............:sscseseseeeeeeese ree ees 17,259 AS (806! MMpOLtS ccsce reese cee ctesnessce-Serccessseosemsressescs 
Re-EXports «0.0... ..ceceec sec eec eee eese ner nece eee ereees 228 318] Trade Balance ................seceeceeceeceseeeceeees - 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................. 4,018 2,136 WOLEe ELC GD eretesssctecuscascesaenaecencncsseae 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated . Fi 2,625 1,696 Cocoa beans, not roasted .....c0wsssseresene 
WIleaG Sites ccesecs tte. cocks conociamccmeccewctuets 0 1,455 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. 
Electrical apparatus, 0.0.D. c.i.c...ccesescceeee 2,008 1,349 Cocoa DUGGGE chs sonccsiccesancsinesmenteseacier 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- Kapok, manila, sisal and other fibre, n.o. D. 
LOTS, (ANGE PANtSricisrscie secre ccnecece de emcislanieciclseie 575 1,168 Vegetable oils, inedible 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ..... sam 395 1,165 Tron ore 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ..............- 326 852 LCC csenatentves <e 
Locomotives and parts 0 704 INUIGS Peto eettccte nc eeicine rule isleeilosiarsinsinnaltocrs calnelotele 
SHINS SiO Teck wesecsesccelccse 0 540 
iS aCUreG) arcmeanaii ssc saceiehcineesewjecceceiae 1,145 496 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ......... 325 369 
SORT AN COKE anatcecccetccrseecincwewiseme cissisieciectes 342 351 


Domestic Exports .............0ccceccccee esses eeeeeeee 
Re-Exports 


WCE Eiri s «an teers te nen bak ce suinaueenesanies sbwabo eames 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 
Flaxseed (not for SOWiNg) ............eeeeee 

Barley icceatieedaves ckicnaveanwenmeare 
Rubber tires and tubes............... 
Machinery (non-farm) ana parts .... 
Automobiles, trucks and parts .. 
Eggs inthe shell (for food).... 
Asbestos, unmanufactured...... - 
Fish, seal and whale Oils ..............2..0eeee0s 


10. SWITZERLAND 


MAG BALANCE vecnes cee ces sewles weinevicosiavecic cecelewes 


Clocks, watches and parts ...........:.seeeeeee 
Dyeing and tanning materials .... 
WHC SSS ence cciscsc els cet cela cuisislelsiaciecisins esicslasiet 
Synthetic fibre yarns, tops, staple fibres ... 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............- 
Lace and embroidery ...........cesssrncencseevees 
Cotton manufactures, N.0.p. ............ceeeee S 
Hats and hatters’ materials, n.o.p..........< 
DIUCS ANG MeCICINE Sac. csecacsceccccsinessincsiesis 


10, 902 
+21, 676 


14, 464 
+12, 223 


6, 668 
1,346 
1,202 
7153 
699 
414 
368 
368 
358 
207 
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TABLE XXIII. Trade With Twenty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1949-1950 — Continued 


(Values in $’000) 


Domestic Exports Imports 


1950 


(Commodities) (Commodities) 
11. FRANCE 
Domestic EXports) cooccsccacs-toeise cetciss/ecalscestlctses 36, 004 85403 Imports ee ..cas access ccecaceseceece est decrcsscncineneet 13,309 14, 669 
ResExports concc- care ces iscaneaaee Societe le ctesaidatecans's 141 424 | Trade: Balance: vic.jccscssucccseuncncscaserceesectane ste +22, 836 + 3,858 
Norrferrous ores, metals, n.o.p. (including scrap) 169 2,672 Gacerand embroidery .yocscccciccsceceeeeseeseens 1,279 1,401 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ..............:sscecessesees 1,690 2,640 Scrap dronitandsster ly ccssesssseseeee seen a8 0 1,150 
Gopper, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 3,268 2,148 BOOKS Prinbe deme vecsenssenestensen Mee 674 187 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- BANG Gscereticcos selenscecsatencncisas ESacncuaDAs 692 7139 
bors) and: Parts) ics <ccesscseeesteoewimenandcasedesst 2,379 1,420 PPCTUUIZETS) Seneccccccasees He sees 1,472 736 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ... ae 1,534 1,348 Wool yarns and warps Adee Yea 680 
MrACtOrS | ANdUPATtS --cceusesen ceeseocesmees ere 7193 1,149 Glass, plate, sheet and window ... 212 552 
Wood (DUID ct coxetnesecccevesre eps ce #3 1,003 842 WINES ......02.0seeeeeveevenere daubaslestce 538 524 
Synthetic resins and products ......... Sais 417 599 Wool pieces 2000S vin.ctceck eee cco s decee ene eeeeen 566 yal 
Synthetic fibre thread and yarn ..,........ sis 113 471 Leather manufactures, except footwear ..... eli 382 
Jewellers’ sweepings ............... sean seine 36 279 ilms; moOtlonepletures-eecesteeeceeseesses nee 225 340 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...............+- Wer25 246 Wearing apparel, except hats .................. 337 318 
Settlers effects: .cccccweccteeckececnaenatecccmarsn 149 154 Cordials and liqueurs; N/0:ps se...sc.sceeceeen 273 292 
Donationsrandeiftseascsusdscneasce ce semeeneen 291 138 Silk piece CO0d Si c.cesscece sac nansercunmanentes 87 292 
NeeCdlESs accectan eke caves seneningee Mat cainseeenaeeen 83 130 Rolling mill products (iron and steel)....... 0 265 
Personal accessories and equipment, n.o.p. 294 243 
RubbersmanutachureSwcecssssseseeeeres testes 159 220 
Hides and skins, except furs i.....scecsscecers 241 219 
12. FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
Domestic Exports ..............ccececeeeeeeereeeeeeees 5,437 4,097 | UMpOrts .,1 seca ecasensisasiesesiaectecesieiectlehie senses 16,187 28, 852 
ResExports sa. jcncccsscsiessiesves'sbrcnisaceencevecossanee 26 3) Trade’ BalanCe f...c0s0<cccsosmansaccecsisessecetones - 10, 724 - 24,752 
Wheat flout sof cesessscviescosencecimooucencaecnnttevtc 413 1,627 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated........... 10, 964 23,070 
Automobiles, trucks and parts ........c.sssssess 7187 392 Tiniblocks; pigs: and bars: iac-ccsceereateeeeees 4, 834 5,049 
Fish, canned -2.-.cssoscsesteneres ae 133 306 Fruits, canned and preserved .. P 35 287 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. .... an 232 243 SDICRS: arocinas cette csneaccacanen cules bees se teensae eae 88 205 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............0.. 81 203 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ...... 1352 180 
News Drink papery. ics5asssosecsesaeneaerancesesnon 451 174 
Oatmeal and rolled oats 15, 168 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 122 152 
13. JAPAN 
Domestics EXports: «ccc -cscceasscisesmciciiessingeceeeecieer 5, 860 PADRE BF PUG Led h6 ccoconnodadasnss bopod oud SboooCaneaue eUNnoeOUBOS 5,551 12,087 
Re-EXports ic, ccenatcensdeecscceecesss searesiansecsacc S 59 |, Tradé:, Balance: 25... 0 csectenies saritestoosisietatiesisissoisrarsiars + 311 + 8,506 
Whe attics saciideatuan sacsins davcescezeaseeee caemer setae Wa fe20 Cotton piece. Fo0dS Avvusssccatessccaneeeesen cede 80 orale 
WRISKyieeeesccnccme eee nee saat neater cciceenedsemne 818 2Eg33 SHS piece eoods eevee cee enecheeeeacer eas 421 878 
Sugar 7M Opi awerecestseccoccenneersemncccsacessene sen 87 1205 Toys and sporting goods 978 803 
Flaxseed (not for Sowing) <.-..ccsec¢ec-ceeececese 0 iy aber Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.o.p... 171 695 
Wheat Blouny, Cetncts cease cotae eter eencuanadacvsouer 6 923 Citrus irwits wires... cneseavecescwereceeecccers 504 661 
Barley 0 808 Electro-plated ware ....... sete 68 501 
WOOd PUllpy ce ccnaceacncsnnavaamesenaiesmmeauene & 2,145 674 Pottery and chinaware ...... 27 473 
Asbestos, unmanufactured es 21 653 Cotton manufactures, n.o.p. .... 202 440 
Beef and veal, fresh..............0- ae 539. 225 Wearing apparel, except hats .......... ant 477 427 
Woolpnols stops waste spase-cecseee scene ceceeen 1 207 Jewellery and precious stones, n.o.p. ...... 42 308 
Hides and skins, except PUCS...c.sscsecneuneu nate ~ 288 199 TQ; G8 COD) vcpccavssctebanacasenenscesauvsge seinen 199 283 
Inorganic chemicals, 0.0. Dy cscccccecerws severe 48 270 
14. ARABIA 
T 
Domestic: Exports f.s-secree-ciesnisstsaves oeseseenecese oes 3,142 875 |} AMpPOLts 5 sees ace Soe eRe sieve wale saseictowealeleseeeew ewes 12,127 28,115 
Re-EXports: iacctitassesssnciossloesatt nea ercseeeerecees 41)... ___ Trade Balance. iccjcsecisncaands con cccinovesesees sess - 8,943 - 27,235 
Railway ities Peveavecececswcnacacenasnocccscsn-eeee il 145 | Crude petroleum for refining................... 12, 126 28, 114 
Wheat flour... ~ 490 el 
Wheaten. orn. gastaeieaesemseeesarcas 1531 110 
Automobiles, trucks and parts 


Flankseand| boards accnccscecsedesecceeenes 


1, Less than $500.00, 


Domestic Exports 
(Commodities) 


PVOMESUIC ROR ORCS tr cela se latstt e oislefe\s-s/sis'|oalnists <iieis/sia.s.s\e's 


BRESEL KI OUUS mice sic oicis no's sisiaiblaisis16\afe slsinie swisle.sin uisie'v'ea/neisisisisini(n 


MEDIO AE Chaise a sisisealctulss esl ctauiastesisseeldesee te sours buns eg 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........0..++- 
NE WSDIriNt PAPE se csuccevlercecevics cucieelsecccecisswes's 
Wihkeal: LOU? Ca .cecisivisicieisinnmcacrciciwe'e 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...... 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. .... 
Oatmeal and rolled oats ......... 
Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 

tors) and parts 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR, 1950 i. 
TABLE XXIII. Trade With Twenty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1949-1950 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
Imports 
1949 1950 (Commodities) 1949 1950 
15. COLOMBIA 
8, 012 14 SOG | lnports see ceee areces eccescssbtevesccreseseesyesesssencs 12,588 13,342 
54 JO | rade Balan reecse cc ss ncisccs came cceteltetesjsiiaesawe - 4,523 + 1,493 
548 5,109 Coffees Been. -cccccceteeecncsap aces Searimmtohenscs 10, 761 12,399 
853 1,269 Bananas, fresh 830 636 
849 1,042 PUG iOL Siaberewcarenestesste seenarcccnctecmeceotenccce 0 211 
67 976 
266 612 
acl 367 
0 307 
345 320 
213 275 
90 258 


Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated....... 228 238 
MPO UND ee wasabi sssaeuasDasiccccmasasaestincesen's 38 225 
16. JAMAICA 
MIOMESCICLEIXDONUS ce ces-ee sere cea dacccsecitincsenaariees TSH me ipa) el Td as ane cer hicenoné sacs cosouubbanptodedasosSoascbrises 16,577 19, 080 
CG EEXD OLUS mie ecisestelelsisalee ents atieisio coesiobienince eeawlewsisine Bini s 1a oe i5ibrade Balance... <cs-scecsess<sseceseresscasaesssneas = 71,522 -11,570 
WOMORG IONE wocccieiccegswaccot ny sccealcacapensben ana ane. 2,990 |  j 3,046 | SUA, TAW worcicscrccesccccevccssseseescccacssvccsce 14,072 16,364 
Bis er Une Gunmen ecmter st eeenmee scsicaiceem saete(eeln 2,439 Sasgeeceos 7138 590 
THODACCO, UNMANULACLULEE co.cccnicesaceeccccaceees 431 Cocoa beans, not roasted ..............eeeeeees 971 442 
IS ACATNEU sascautiaescsawotsceaecesictioccrerserecsees 248 174 SURAT Ss TEIN discs cascra cancel scbeje-hveesamnceceis 226 408 
HOMGETS > WORD cre cincsn ste cecneised vesc’vees ot'saeeeisieaic 194 139 Coffee, Bee sconeacsseeseeavenweteemelre ee saneenien 0 398 
Papet bags, DOXeS aNd Cartons .....c...csssceee 126 103 Fruit. JUICES ANG SYTUPS. <n cewcncevsccssns san enne 84 392 
17. BRITISH GUIANA 
DOMESLICHEXPOLS meine sh sleseeisiecesmientanaise tae sie- Ae OS2H MNDOLUS ates secnemesecesiect aesiesseeameans-ttlsreuaaccrnsint 22,355 21, 735 
RG =P RDORUS ate iciene sels ak te cei stlats oleitelcisiva fiaicinie easieinte els TU rade: Balance weesscccsssisccteereusersssccemenaaneces -16, 49 -17, 672 
Wee Beh Oat erecta nays (estate starclvinialelstsiapslalelstaisietss sieictonisiews 1,752 SOBAM NAW Gin vewescacceetesceedansass cougatengasmces 12, 621 13, 650 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ...... 279 Bauxite ore ... 8, 961 7,092 
‘Peas, split or whole men 278 RUM seettecowds sc ceeeneteliastes 387 412 
EViGlagn CUT Cape sietaetreatiaderei oer aeletieliaaleaiagustoakieeieicies 202) ‘Sugar, refined ............ 212 375 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............06+ 198 Molasses and syrups 99 129 
PAS oC GANG duc coelonttsenie con Valstranacawtenarwiciaa wiatearers 153 
Potatoes, except seed rat P23) 
(SOULOM PICCO (ZOOS arcose canmewieenisaivinnecnerachansmn 101 
at 
18. ITALY 
eee 
DOMECSLICLEXPOLUS: carsasesvscecectoartcencesssaes esses 12,567 15,476 | Imports ..........000.scccsecseroccveeccscccccesceerecece 9, 048 9,373 
UCSF XD OL ES ertorer cinta eieaae sees mie elseteineslaehiaisarsnetrsins = 35 36 li drade Balance cecj-c-c-ceesesseve reece ectanacmcses = + 3,554 + 6,139 
Whealaseuncnsscectrencasacuce-sweeictrcnacsaciecesisseee cs 3, 707 4,690 Wool plece PO0dSirecsasccrertnese serecnes eater 518 830 
Peis CAE OM a agesesanasssasinineincisenlewnesasase ¥vivieeniele 1,341 2,135 INE ise erctet nw cieclarcra sieialais sialic aa sels wge susie dwiaiccaieeays 893 801 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated....... 985 1,093 Fruits, canned and preserved ..............06. 808 710 
Flaxseed (not for SOWING) .........cessecescceeees 469 946 GAtrusiirutts ile S Wineccmectse- cess cemese castes 1,437 465 
Feriildizers. CHEMICA lx cdscssjccisacdasdnesenases 0 616 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .......... 200 463 
Synthetic resins and products.... 307 565 Musical instruments ............-+ssesseeeee 419 431 
SiS DRC ONIN eG Ciee eee weet ciel ate aalaaiel Seessaas 581 545 Hats and hatters’ materials, n.0.p. .......... 382 413 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..... 72 517 Cotton PIECE GOONS cadaseh os cone senanosdaueas eens 397 334 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel).... 271 408 Wearing apparel, except hats ............-..06+ 145 323 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...............06+ 106 252 (Che esierenssteneescle sesso sees 256 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.D. .......scseeeees 34 242 Vegetable oils, edible .... iia 249 
WHat flOUrescatiesssrrvinewsomanenence sdadesdcacs 190 211 BLOOM COMIN .....cceeecceresersecacesverecseccereces 243 
Fish, seal and whale oils.... 95 208 Personal accessories and equipment, n.o.p. 194 
MOANKANG COKE’. sdescaacbiccaatccwinasncsaais se 0 200 MEF UN Yigeaeieteen cnecs cmon tees oslo sicicsiewlale eeteeene rs 186 
Hides and skins, except furs .......... vee 433 174| Synthetic fibre yarns, tops, staple fibres 179 
Linseed and flaxseed Oil ............:..-.0se-se0+ 13 150} Marble, rough or simply shaped............... tae 


oa Sp a el 
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TABLE XXIII. Trade With Twenty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1949-1950 — Concluded 


(Values in $’000) 


Domestic Exports Imports 


1950 


(Commodities) (Commodities) 
19. ARGENTINA 
Tres 
Domestic: EXports <.ccssccncccscceecsceecasecencsssacsae 2, 902 13,360! | Inport: oscccesccccccdsnsavescssonssescesceressserisiecioes 10, 913 
PSS B02) oosesocncunc codon se ccracoconacsnceansadcccane 128 352i rade) Balance ecrcessacs-eieet emcee es eeren ences + 2,479 
SHAS Ss Ol dienacanagachiovisice nenle ssiecicteestesstesiacsieasiocecte 0 9, 804 Vegetable! oils; inedible vein cesccccccesseerecsis 3,301 
Farm umplements and machinery (except trac- Hides and skins except furs ...... S885 1,949 
COMS)/ANG PACS)... ccvceccuccececcsarsesseessesisesne 316 2,182 Meats ic anned Grcrrssssseeesandneseae 1,854 
Asbestos, unmanufactured . 130 354 Oats secede atly sus cciwasmelemenadscsessee 1,129 
Tron VAIVES!. .e-cvess cess 0 240 Dyeing and tanning materials... 795 
Tractors atid PAltS \.vcocasnssscecasavccnenccen, 0 178 WOO] PAW cocar avons cusereishecsnie 600 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ......... 269 160 Fur skins, undressed ............... cess 358 
Potatoes, certified for seed 2... ..cucecsecsssssss 80 | 157 Meat @xtfactS ciciecdsciessspecerermscccnsesrencces 219 
20. NEW ZEALAND 
Domestic Exports ...........:sccceeecesesereeceeteeeees 14,489 DOs, OSB i) Mira OPES aioe ors o sits sels os oltote ole els laloleicicieteed sie loeistelawisiestaisie 8, 910 11, 855 
ReeEXports scence ccc scsc core trocar sseseeeranesadeacce 57 79) Trade Balance. ..:..saccscsectesstcesecos accsemeceas +5, 636 7193 
NEWSprint paper Sessc.cccceectesanecctemecte tes cnce ds 2,657 2,952 WOOL, PAWie sic cnscveascenseaveserees osaccune Deis 6,275 6, 863 
Automobiles, trucks and parts RAR 2,616 2,114 SAUSA BE CASINGS .cccmwamcesseecsseecesece RG 998 ira ia is} 
Planks and) boards eoescseocseere estes Sar 1,023 878 (6) ESO hag cackosendbaansutnocesg osdocknaretiato eee 0 Tot 
Pulpboard and paperboard ...............eseseeees 541 718 Hides and skins (except furs) fare 508 863 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .... 700 646 (OTE PELTED lnepanecosaaanéccandanancousecodocoadoscea 107 127 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................- o 749 399 
FO OMS ts cwe cists ptetimasiveires siecollsnaccicies cess is 287 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p.. 243 ‘ 
Toilet paper 
Cotton piece goods... a 


B. MONTHLY SERIES 


TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, Imports, and Trade Balance with All Countries 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Average 
1935-39 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


237.0 
205.0 
216.8 
237.8 
272.9 
255. 1 
241.3 
291.7 
228. 4 
269.1 
292.3 
285.5 


221.2 
199.5 
228. 2 
205.5 
287.0 
289. 2 
253.7 
257.1 
279.1 
315.2 
292.7 
289.9 


3,118.4 


February....... 

MArChccccccccee Wel 
i 48.5 
15.6 
73.3 
July... 714.4 
August...... ULE 
September .. 76.8 
October..... 91.3 
November... tovccsons esecces ecoece oe 95.0 


DECCIANC! sccwatcsacccevectessccuseccsocdsanccersevsevcavecveressvtcocevsossscceve 81.3 


2,993.0 


ME Olalaccarccecsenscecvasncuscscncsecsagascsccascuccacesstorsansesscesssassessae 


RE-EXPORTS 


RMU ALyineasecaudenpecesisnsncscenecseeecrsecescessecensercsasrenesccéarsescesessscs 
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° 
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. 


NNONN Pee eb 


CUO ecscscasecsccssncsseseccssocie 
NOVeMbET,....00000 


DECCMDCIvaredscastcoceessuscovecvasccescecsccnscescuserserccecsseecescecesscet es 


NNWONHNINNNW 


bo 
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° 
ORNTOKPAUNIMNMOUNO-I 
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° 
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° 


LT eh petted NS) 
NWN OFKFOrFDOWMO 
So 
> 
lo) WWWWWWNDY Pf Hdd 
: . sis eieunte: 
«l AAWARNIOMMBMNUIH AD 


=" 
nw 
° 

ow 
Cs) 
rs 
° 

Dp 
n 
© 
. 

a 
w 


atalivcsssvesesectsrarcstatcsutcocceststecctserscesseutesesseaevcrstssasacces 


IMPORTS 


140. 2 173.8 206. 1 
117.0 LiL 182. 2 
139.9 208. 9 197.1 
160.8 225. 6 226. 7 
164. 2 240. 3 225. 1 
157.7 231.1 233.0 
161.6 226. 8 225.1 
163. 2 204. 6 206.5 
156. 1 208. 1 221.7 
186.4 254.5 243.4 
198. 2 229.1 238. 2 
181.9 194. 2 232. 0 


211.9 
200. 2 
237.4 
230.9 
290. 2 
282.5 
259.5 
267.3 
279.7 
320.6 
327.9 
266.3 


3,174.3 


223. 8 
206.0 
235. 9 
242.7 
250. 5 
250.5 
230.9 
212.1 
221.6 
234. 3 
239.6 
213.4 


November... eeccccccccecs: evcccce oe 


INGCOMDECL sc, ascuacebsssacacncessuchancceseccdonosscscvcsuschsantscensacesacacuarcss 


1, 927.3 2,573.9 2,636.9 2,761.2 


PROUAL pccdstecacceseccdsescodssescedecsucucrecdcerecoresccessosvecssconscsecess 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


ro 
. 


nN 
NGOmge Ee 


February....ccoee 
MONCH ccssccsessos 


-11.6 
+62.4 aera et 
+ 3.0 +7659 
+28.4 +12.8 
+ 20.0 +41.9 
+64.4 + 9.4 
+66.0 +37.4 
+58. 2 +55.9 
+87.3 


Se ee 
NHN NYVNAKHAAWDW-IRO 


Nw 


STROM 


December... 


‘ 
-_ 
-l 
° 


+237. 8 +473. 1 


Ota liercacctaseseaceesccesecctsrasecsseescesdesrereccsescaccseacesoncvcsasess 


1. Values not adjusted for military equipment returned to Canada (cf. Table Il). 


K 
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TABLE XXV. Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, Imports, and Trade Balance with the United States 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Average 
Month 1935-39 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


116.0 
106.7 
122.4 
110.7 
114.7 121.2 
113.9 


JANUATY ccccossccccesccccscccccscccscccccesaccccccrccneccescsseccesescosccccocscces 
FeDIruary ..cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsecs 


128.8 
154. 

137.8 
175.4 
177.7 


we ececcccceccccccsessseesees 


104.4 
114.0 115.4 
162.0 113.7 
148.9 148. 1 
163.3 171.3 
159.8 


168, 2 
167.1 
192.8 
204.4 
192.0 
191.5 


September...ccccocces 
Octobeniscsccccssoves 
NOVEMDET ...ccccccces cancccscoucce 


IDECCMDED cccccscccveccccresccevsesshacsoassccetecesceesesccsescnocesscsancesces 


1,503.5 


Ota... ccosacccscacccsccessavccrotevocsscvecssscsceendcesccsacscscseesesccse 


RE-EXPORTS 


VANUANVacscencaccascceccetiwecveacvecsvescaseraseeesiracas secceeasdaresssccecerar 


February ...... ec cccccce 
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INOVEMDECY cccccccccsccccssses cove 
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TOtAL ..oiccccc.sccoccaccccscsscccsaccocctcccacsovasccoscscocccsceaseccscssoer 10.4 


IMPORTS 


136.4 
138.4 
165.1 
181.6 
184.7 
174.7 


JAMUAcsvasuascsreseacaccacvsedecsssiesrescerscurssdscatecsscanccssssesecdcscenss 


169.0 160.9 
177.3 162. 2 
172.1 195.5 
176.9 188.3 


UU Ovecesecesswedncucesecesesscecuaesseesrcsescescecesecestusecusscccceraacieres cer 36.4 


TUWViscosecesscescees A 33.4 
September...1ckdtiesccseccsace 
October......<. 
November ......6 SiapNeceactococsseseconvscacs 


DECemDeicecssss cacscccceceveveteouecscsscsccscencdnociaccessrsersvrenccoser sees 


160.3 170.6 
143.6 172.6 
158.0 177.4 
167. 6 208.3 


168.9 
155.3 
163.0 
190. 4 
174.4 
141.7 


1, 974.7 


LOUIS -cvevenccscaccaussucatectcssnccenscopsateoscacccecenerseenccearersconsa 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


April csccosss 
Mavecsesacces 


DUNC ccscccsasdedsccesancsssarcateceutivaccesaccacceresteavasecassveesenccstesceses 


_ 
. 
dO 


5.9 
7.5 
15/3 
8.4 
1.3 
0.5 
6.6 
4.5 
5.9 
8.0 
7.7 
0.7 


September......00. 
Octobercccccccene 
November.. 
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TABLE XXVI. Domestic Exports, Re-Exports, Imports, and Trade Balance with the United Kingdom 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Oy ee 
JUNC. ccccoccocces 


Decomiycleruaesscecssrescaevcnssesacetescsccescccsseencdesecsesestavecdcecssscass 


LOCA sresucacsscaceaseesccsescenetasessenssestsscvedeesoesscenacssresesercsss 


MANUEL Vesteetrecscasslees scare ceacnverccsace Cevssesrcevesessaccepsceasserecscascos 
February .... 
March ...c.006 
AGHA tessceseece 


DUNC remarcecennercarennatesserencnccncessereseseerateseteenstaccrsencecensarescssss 


MEER locuesestdancsescesecesebesces sssSacacccessastasesesccsusiaacoccssscessss 


DECEMDET ..ccccccccccccccccccccccsvcvccccctscccocccvccccscccceccsscccscseosccsces 


LOU suretersessccevacerenesscdvessccsrasttstsctuvecdatcccescscocceasecssecess 


RIBDUBTYicccebssesscecrscessdacncssecUcccecccccsadasevesscacsssssescsseasnscccsusscs 


DUNC secucccccevcececacersocsrecssscSensaccsabsunedssovcsccrecocccoscecsssvecesssoes 


August....... 
September... 
October...... 
November... 


DOCOMPECeccscccocecceoce coc cccnctccccccscncnccsevceccese cssccesosoccuccsoseennce 


MOAN ec cccosscscccvcsccsccccscccscsccscnsaserccceseccoscscoasescoossvcoscsce 


Average 
1935-39 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


25.5 
23.6 
26.4 
16.4 
30.5 
28.9 


30.5 
31.3 
30.8 
38.4 
41.4 
30. 0 


353.6 


51.1 
37.9 
50.5 
41.0 
54.9 
30.6 


40.4 
71.9 
54.3 
47.7 
57.9 
59.4 


597.5 


50.5 
44.9 
47.6 
43.1 
90.5 
76. 2 


69.4 
66.0 
54.5 
66. 8 
69.3 
72.5 


751. 2 


64.9 
51.7 
59. 2 
44.4 
85.1 
54.2 


56.3 
52.5 
47.9 
65.6 
56.7 
48.5 


686.9 


55.8 
44.1 
39.5 
63.0 
72.4 
60. 7 


70.6 
62.9 
56.9 
72.3 
56.8 
49.9 


705. 0 


48.6 
30. 4 
30. 1 
25.8 
48.5 
52.5 


35.2 
42.5 
30.4 
47.7 
38.6 
39.6 


469.9 
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. 


Seseeso oooooo 
WNNWEDY HNP RRR 


a 
oo 


ne Wout 
+14.6 
+15.6 
+ 9.1 
EA Ton 
+18. 3 


+19.4 
+20.0 
+20.3 
+27.5 
+28.4 
+22. 1 


+230. 8 


+31.2 
+24.9 
+36. 2 
+19.8 
+36. 2 
+ 7.3 


+18.6 
+57. 5 
+42. 4 
+32.1 
+43.3 
+47.8 


+397.4 


1. Values not adjusted for military equipment returned to Canada (cf. Table II). 


BALANCE OF TRADE 


. 


° 


0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.5 
0.4 
0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 
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+30. 5 
+21.4 
+11.3 
+33.4 
+43. 4 
+34.1 


+41.7 
+37. 1 
+35.5 
+53.3 
+30. 7 
+29.4 


+401.8 
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TABLE XXVII. Domestic Exports, by Leading Trading Areas (United States and United Kingdom excluded) 
(Values in $’000) 


Se EET Ge ar embers and Gannon renun? ae: hice Foreign 

A Gee ieavae sy sinters wisp Eatin ai ade vcavarsacadce node pedis oes 38, 229 136, 323 128,638 258, 597 92,601 172, 380 
LAT  Seiesics hii aati Betis 55,085 228,977 123, 945 305, 548 129, T71 146, 151 
94 Bie Bisasacwevesccdc areas meeeapabener s coavew eansueectogtescaseteon 55,055 192, 320 93,067 304, 192 123, 749 128,412 
VQ AG ei ewcies ss cnccovee teen cerns tae reucdsxcesseuabeeedoameeres 9, 229 229, 423 71,415 243, 692 125, 623 114, 216 
WSS O eee acevo ce vece cacceseee es cota ut Meee ns sctacutan coven eens - 160, 186 51, 635 196, 216 143,427 102,050 
WG4S) TAWUALY: Sa cecesereagtetebesscissvaas cxtcns eon 3,933 9,479 9,692 Za,0Ls 7,879 11,317 
February 2,510 10,205 5, 506 Zo 200 9,528 11, 446 

DMQP Ol. cscecccascees oe tex cceeseaeeen ates eee 3,005 9,382 fata ise 18,142 8,750 9,936 
3,921 14,995 6, 308 17, 689 8,891 7,763 

5, 168 16, 541 9,020 28, 852 13, 226 10, 886 

5, 002 17, 544 8,066 22, 204 10,921 6,365 

5,053 14, 540 7,411 31,651 11,,152 6, 263 

4,314 15, 210 7,306 17,057 6, 790 7,837 

September ... ; 7, 206 12,465 7,329 26,414 10,946 8, 768 
October ci wee ee coi eee ees 4,448 17, 786 8,479 37,635 11, 214 13, 738 
NOVEM ED ieee eau ces carer a ae ee eee 4,816 22,491 1, 123 16, 885 8,055 14,433 

DE Ce Ma DON Westchase cdeeaeccnsbsewasscewncvaceuntvattoes mes 5,679 31, 681 8, 089 40,845 16, 394 19,661 

194.9 SJ SINURY sc owsss peetatestenne scdedsceaantorecbeeneertpeercnee 3,319 21,0608 6, 530 16, 218 1,953 9, 892 
February .. ; 2,404 13,032 4,494 16, 946 8,711 8,613 

1 EX a) oats clini soc ceRee eRe ERE REE ENC SoA SEE eee 3,506 16, 301 6,458 11,037 9,779 9,101 

Aral ccc ected oasis enenccnuvashatevasee mr aatnnennaey - 21,050 6, 064 19, 886 10, 151 8,086 

Maly ccs cosccmsctnus te acitecnanaacacsaearetealenmtenseeacakens _ 25, 009 7,887 26,457 Li so2 9,103 

UGS a icicacs Satie Bh erives teecvatedoce Roast tessa _ 23,659 6, 753 27, 564 14, 627 8, 330 

DULY? se ccccaccceccoroeconeiy cov eanovertequedseneturaceeetan tet — 24, 779 5, 307 23,145 7, 226 6,419 
AUZUSE EAP cite cca essasce hes adeno ius’ - 18, 299 6,517 24,557 13, 346 11, 480 

Se ptemDeric.mercencotttes.cet cates ceeeaeerer eereecstes - 14, 603 6, 149 20, 186 8,707 8, 876 
October .... $ - 12) 738 4,741 12, 824 9,645 9,655 
INOVember % eine occ ct sete teers - 17, 206 5, 105 21,150 Onaat 13, 276 

ID eCemben cies tease: eecessenseeeeoreeset sees - 21, 305 5, 409 2a, hae 14, 405 11,385 
LOBO RJ AMUATY occ: cer cuessnneressecat sei secesecatee er ceneeces te - 9,041 5, 274 9,659 6, 867 12,046 
February : — 10,914 3,774 11,870 6,642 7,877 
March. 43.5.2 eRe ibe eee ee - 10, 720 4,196 11,751 VadOD 12,008 

Aprils .c:J.c eee ee ee che Ba esene oes - P25442 4, 304 6,406 11,938 9,030 

MOY coiicacencre titans tte covavccacamsse eteeat crete - 20, 729 4, 548 19,424 ds 22 7,028 

DUNC. cance ert ea ese cae? a ee er se - 17,874 3,698 15,747 13, 951 11,320 

July .... i - 15,435 4,221 16,031 10,611 11,405 
AURUSE: Fst. cetives cod Paasorevstes ae pieaee Peewee = 8,825 3,706 16,608 13, 841 6, 140 
September cessh he, co ccscecs sen ueesattenccee - 10, 466 4,631 17, 741 16,442 7, 768 
October sc. Resa ti cass ee es - 14,614 5,455 23,916 14,969 7,198 

INOVe mber) .Bieicccaesccccstvaseentass, oe cae eee — 13,545 4,673 23,896 13, 776 45562 
December's. £252) :2Ss5 cvs eee | 15, 882 3, 156 20, 160 12, 964 5,670 


1. Australia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and Union of South Africa. 

2. Excludes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. 

3. Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Azores and 
Madeira, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 

4. Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, E] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

5. Includes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. 


Note. Ireland is included in both the Commonwealth Members and O.E.E.C. groups. 
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TABLE XXVIII. Imports, by Leading Trading Areas (United States and United Kingdom excluded) 


(Values in $’000) 


Period Newfoundland | embers! and | og Mety2| GEES) | hating | ,oltet 

iO G tener ae Ces tn Ree ces oc sacnas enced. anes s hiasaaswacnesiseetsanet see 9, 268 66, 016 63, 284 34, 509 111,019 36, 454 
MOE Terececcncecusqccscorsscvasccastevssevaseccsseusscsesssstestvareateavaes 9,427 83, 260 72, 293 53, 304 142, 198 49, 369 
THYEAEY casas rarer Coase cee OY ice NEARS NC ET RZ AREY CSE 11,091 88, 806 104, 666 64, 936 221, 260 41, 006 
ED Qienraee once estan selena ax dar scrinsnenvatlesiesiicepdbaesatnetwauennsiencoves 918 719, 333 106, 528 16,433 192, 022 46, 734 
MIO’ (eeemereceten ts veer carencsceaeatecizeriereccccreriskianumrestsuseetcss - 106, 341 135, 217 94, 090 213, 548 90, 515 
NODS ed ANUALY eres se acoctanott cteceveome steseesctecsoeroetansts 1,314 6,674 4, 806 3, 289 15, 496 2,937 
BiG DRUALY ececccscases ances sccoserocssaccecanntemeuonteotete 287 4,124 3, 398 2,616 14, 130 2, 894 
MACCH eccceueccssscsesaacsenscscerssecsedaeessctsgceseon see's 272 5, 063 5, 571 3,667 19,137 3, 443 

222 5, 580 9,085 3, 705 20, 077 3,932 

303 11, 304 11, 245 6,557 18, 549 4,748 

RRBINC A aca cheep tence auc encn sr ck wa pase aantcasoete detesties 969 iG ly align! 10, 646 5, 245 19, 683 4,346 

SUA Yee sensnceetnescscessendusnccacsgnessdsteeevees tuexsnaness 1,301 5, 654 10, 542 4,795 21,316 2,618 

AME USE: cis cescesoceveccssssisecvecsssststdevevecacssesccceesa 1,596 6,169 11, 209 4,030 20, 373 2, 371 

Be pte mbelemcraeserceecncesscicvesaaesteateteencecseaes 1, 044 7, 220 9, 433 4,853 18, 506 3, 847 
OCEODE Raters catentersensctesvoveseccucredecuueeeoasconetee 1,169 7, 630 13, 802 6,850 20, 528 3,998 
NOVGMDEN Gate.teccesecacsesccccesecaosdacteesedtetivecwasecs 1,821 10,020 8,028 7,070 16,578 2,918 
December 793 8,177 6, 903 12, 259 16, 887 2,954 

GAS SANUBLY jocctveusiccrsccesencrversnceskanshssavensennsseetaecss 414 5, 468 5, 113 6,198 14, 184 2, 213 
VQ ONUALY) eateccecrecsecessasteeeoncs ccusces vax scccececsenves 190 4,307 7, 579 5, 323 13, 689 3, 156 
MARCH ease cmecasey acess nasiessersieevarsesicstvcacesvareresnenes 314 7,635 1,629 6, 878 13, 983 2, 228 

ADEN Fe iecvsacasadpstancevossssecescvGuscebidevcotasvaceressoress - 6,544 1, 713 6, 728 11, 682 2,629 

MEY wiaccewer pete cavscsidias cenvcscesto:ds-sccaseyeaseatupasesastes - 8,594 11,591 7,097 16,915 4,729 

eh TAG Mires aunets aionce ccactcsavicasscsaspediaraiacetressscocces — 8, 226 11, 012 8,075 15, 998 3,388 

SUL Yqecnens ss save tese tasswnc es euesuet seasateceaettee scorn ss - 5,387 9, 806 5,511 16, 772 3, 785 
August ... - 6,552 10, 227 5, 441 15, 288 4, 858 
Seple mbe tie. caves Meecuezercbacccdevcspacee eaetenetee stan - 5, 733 9,513 5, 776 16,726 3, 891 
OCEODEN Fa epee ce-tecaetscsn venrstcesnoset apna sv aacvsnce - 8, 156 11,132 6,342 17, 726 3, 893 
INOVEMDEN Fe vectccastessescsvaseseecssenessecsoestsesssvcese - 8,531 10, 064 7, 666 18, 752 5, 340 

IDE COMDELE ss eet tes os ess avpeice sek Prcenceetecb esas - 4, 200 5, 149 5, 398 20, 307 6, 623 

OOO MIAMUALY eecercecescctaret tren eesecnccecsseaterscsevesseatues = 6,341 4, 387 4,609 12,358 3, 636 
FO DIUAry ixtice cesses tren seonee kote oeicsas sean sarod ooras - 7, 085 4,178 4,942 10,571 4,881 
Marel rccrnvenresnerstvacposncnsveev acces meena canmattsns 6, 880 7,417 6,522 18, 238 4, T11 

PAMTL Bezeataccenseustsretpavescensnccseanensasiatarsexasees 71, 396 5, 708 5, 941 14, 908 5, 247 

DY, Cogsa ssc sn ter ens act dase acc teeaks tan ioponianst as 8, 208 16, 037 7,559 18,776 7,812 

(VUTIG aes nace seecomstnee -Sicccsivan Senses auedt wiht se cacaye sie 10, 049 13, 384 1,438 15, 203 10, 970 

DULY eere acs tecurns ssntuense tsetecestnes tsnce scree ceutenavacssses 9, 376 12,647 7,742 18, 078 8, 274 
August ...... 7,504 14, 102 7,529 21, 925 9,408 
September 8,975 14, 738 8, 569 25, 369 8, 456 
OCtODe Ry reese acc seca vsevec Sewer uniter ace nasee 12,722 14, 842 10,358 21, 939 10, 747 
November 13,925 16, 060 13, 800 20, 271 8,941 
December 7, 881 lp tse ply! 9, 086 15,911 7,432 


1. Australia, Ceylon, India, New Zealand, Pakistan and Union of South Africa. 


2. Excludes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. 


3. Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Azores and 


Madeira, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 


4 Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 


Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. 
5. Includes Palestine in 1948 for comparability. 


Note. Ireland is included in both the Commonwealth Members and O.E.E.C, groups. 
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TABLE XXIX. Interim Indexes of Prices! and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports? and Imports? 
(1948= 100) 


Months 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


PRICE INDEXES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS? 


JANUATY....0000- SASS pinpeebesehetonsseeesmencs _ ise 106.7 
- Toe 106.4 

- 78.1 104.9 

— 78.9 104.5 

ste 79.9 103.9 

_ 80.3 103.6 

byte} 80.7 101.9 

(EA? 80.2 101.2 

eek 80, 2 100.0 

76.7 81.9 102.9 

76. 8 84.5 103.4 

December ...... Mcesesesaseceseenee Saseacuac sen neces 76.8 85.9 103.7 
Annual Average .........sesseeees eecussawanane - 79.9 103.1 


PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 


VANUATYcesassessens - 95.6 93.9 
February .....ssee0s - 716.6 19.5 
= 89.1 92.1 

- 88.2 82. 2 

-- 96.2 114.6 

- 80.9 UWE SY) 

=nod 146.5 91.2 99.7 
August........ QoeONS AbaSooondusccsccocs Reuss esas 153.1 118.1 92.2 
113.1 82.5 90.8 

115.9 97.3 103.9 

jt 107.2 104.2 

119.3 96.3 109.4 

94.1 98.5 


PRICE INDEXES 


IMPORTS? 
DENUALVesecescecccareertasst suveceuencene wauceserees = 74.2 81.0 97.1 103.3 107.3 
FIG DRUATYiecccsensteurseeussscsescaseccsertenecst res - 714.7 82.2 98.0 103.9 107.9 
Reciueetusteccurecnercecs - 74.7 83.9 98.0 104.1 109.0 
Aprils, sccssvavectuscssccecasecesectcctentseecsccseas - 76.1 86.6 99,1 104.6 109.8 
_ 717.4 88.5 99.8 102.7 109.0 
- 17.4 88.5 99.9 102.0 109.3 
74.5 LB? 87.9 98.8 101.0 109.6 
5 no 714.6 17.6 87.6 99.5 100.9 nba eal 
September...... sabeevaceseas aececeneerees Reaccuree 74.0 76.5 89.3 100.2 101.4 113.0 
Octoberncccsecsssccscntesncrsccsweccaceustestcree 5 72.6 16.9 90.1 101.7 101.9 114.2 
November ..... Suislensuisnen se stieseewek uch enestent sie 73.9 CMe 92.8 102.6 104.4 113.9 
December ......... Dopitsucistepicesicceccesecer ces essen 80.3 95.2 102.8 107.2 117.0 
Ammual AVETage ...cessccceccccscccsscsecceeses 16.5 88.0 100.0 103.2 110.7 


PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 


AEE 9 soci dqaaanacnodadce sannosacdnrnocosbTnesncnan - 89.9 
TiGbruaryiccenssnecevaeretoeenaeeaswerveseteetencsess — 84.4 
March..,..... Dpeaceercercesecceareeoretwarcenean _ 99.2 
ADT Lb ce caese aekeesases Desenns SpEcDchanpancoscTteciono - 95.8 
MBLYewennsesusscenucnesedutcas cess cehinsuinensasanesece's - P2038 
DUNO Te oxecsawecwene Saeasiiaces exw i sunedechuSseknaniees - DL 
DULY *. se ewunnserctuncestererecverencmenrccsneren = 107.8 
AULUSE Scrccusccsssesstecasatesvesnesarermerestrrs rns 109.5 
SCDCEMDCHsawescesvncstuesesssevevsetcutuduatenseces ize 
OCTODEL eucsnesencsrearseneorecromeser asnveimaveceus 127.8 
November ........ 130.9 
December .... 103.7 

Amnual AVErage ......sessscsscesessseesssecess 108.8 


1. Unit values and specified wholesale and retail prices. See ‘‘Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945-June, 1950 (1948=100)’’, 
D.B.S. October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8), Also Ch. V, p. 40. 

2. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non-monetary gold. ae 

3. Excluding: imports of merchandise for the use of the United Kingdom Government; temporary imports for exhibition or competition; monetary 
and non-monetary gold. 
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TABLE XXX. Net Exports of Non-Monetary Gold 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Month roe 1947 1948 1949 1950 


1935-39 


RITUAL Vow acwansweuvssesscus 4) csiesacuccan sess Rai een coniewen PAu MeGagannacnmnseee eae 10.0 
RC MEUALY ctenisabieieteicwelccleiss casas cieeasslessiiecs sacieecaseceease Sanlenrenenaennsinalate sion 9.4 9. 
11.6 10. 
8.4 
Mav catcescsssisescesesmaccusees ARCECARCE Wscdeccevacceswestésacsseesseocesesiccs “eS 9.8 
DUNC seewesss Piesesechaav Gomeeacuenscvadascssanves upssiabaswateseedeuvaateNaeeress ae 10.7 


-~] 


i 
o 


SHA ONVN MOAI HDAAIONOUN DY 
o 


Uy eernesectesecsssctecsrssscscose cesses Navi esedeesececscrecstesnsestwacasctessacse 952 
August....... aul 
Septembe........secceceee Belles suissaressuesissuiseeieesiaseesassniiaauareessaesen peers 10.9 
October..... Rstdsoueecaneesscunavasbeneccacsubernoucesscsseasscsleavesisisisifossbelnnsve 12.6 
November........ Wesecysaeacunnhmorene: canes Sob ane eNsabenay Sanscocuneenogatoav sd 1.2 
WO COTHUCReressesadccectct senecesewernccs suave csenseeducewsavesceteescsnassacsisecs 10.9 
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TOCA ac ccsescccsccnceesesssevecccescesccccccosesecsscccvssesscensenecconense 124.4 
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Ottawa — Edmond Cloutier, C.M.G., O.A., D.S.P., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1951. 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to pro- 
vide summary information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together with 
some analysis of the material included in the trade statistics. Both textual com- 
mentary and summary tables are presented. Those interested in obtaining more 
detailed statistics on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult the 
monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of Canada publications issued by the Exter- 
nal Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Summary statistics of trade on the basis of the United Nations’ Standard 
International Trade Classification appear for the first time in this report. In view 
of the increasing use of this classification for international comparisons of trade 
statistics it is felt desirable to provide an opportunity for users of trade statistics 
to study this picture of Canadian trade. 


This report was prepared by Mr. L.A. Shackleton, under the direction of 
Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director of the Bureau’s International Trade Statistics Divi- 
sion. The material on which it is based was compiled under the direction of 
Mr. L.A. Kane, Chief of the External Trade Section. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, HERBERT MARSHALL, 
May 15, 1952. Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1951 


Leading Developments 


In 1951 Canada’s trade was greater in value and 
in volume than in any previous post-war year. An 
outstanding change was the sharp increase in im- 
ports, which reached a value of $4,085 million, 29% 
above the 1950 figure. Higher prices contributed to 
this record value, but the volume of imports was 
also 12% above that of 1950 and 11% above the 
previous peak year (1947). Exports also set new 
records, rising especially sharply in the second half 
of the year. Their value was $3,963 million, almost 
26% above that of 1950, and their volume was 11% 
above the 1950 level and about 4% above that of the 
previous record peacetime year (1948). Since imports 
increased more rapidly than exports, the passive 
trade balance which appeared in 1950 grew to $121 
million. However this was more than offset by heavy 
capital inflows, mainly from the United States. 


Defence spending, together with increases in 
inventories of many goods in anticipation of defence 
contracts and shortages, were important influences 
underlying the sharp gain in import volume. The 
steady expansion of investmentin Canada and record 


levels of production and consumer income were other 
key causes. While the latter factors were responsible 
for the greater part of the year’s imports, the former 
influenced the greater rate of increase in imports in 
1951 than in 1950. Increased overseas demand for 
many industrial materials and foodstuffs led to a 
marked revival in overseas exports, and exports also 
benefited from the high level of business activity in 
the United States which in turn was affected by de- 
fence spending in that country. 


While the average prices paid forimports declined 
after midsummer, nevertheless prices of both imports 
and exports were well above the levels of 1950 
throughout the year. Import prices averaged over 14% 
higher in 1951, and export prices were about 13% 
higher. The further slight deterioration in the terms 
of trade reflected by these figures made a sizable 
contribution to the increase in the import balance on 
the year’s trade. This effect was greatest in the first 
half-year when the import balance was large, but a 
rapid improvement in both the terms of trade and the 
trade balance occurred after mid-year. 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Valuc of Trade: 


Total Exports ! BPE dew oter ovat emunieveto see cadncveupees 
Domestic Exports nticenesperdnenanterecs 
FVC=FUXPOLES pic mace ca cstershecteeaceeaacotenors 

ISNDOELS ee ererst meester tecte sent eee  eee 


Calendar Year 
1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1951 


Percentage Change 


1947 to 1950 to 


1951 


$’ 000,000 


Price Indexes: 1948 = 100 
DoOmeStilGwEix POrtSz. 2c. <cs 2s, csvusvescccuse<senseeted 91.6 100. 103.3 108.3 Pets) Heat ar ha atl 
AM DONES ercete cere csscssace tettetaceseccsseessveccceset 88.0 100 102.6 11.093 126.0 +43. 2 sale 
Termsnofllrade seme ee ees 104.1 100 100.7 98.2 97.2 = 6.10 SP 0) 
Volume Indexes: 1948 = 100 
Domestic Exports A VES. 98.5 | 100. 94.2 93.6 | 103.9 + 5.5 +11.0 
A PortSieOl ss MA Baek, eR a, 100.0 102.0 +10.8 +12.52 
Constant Dollar Values: $’000,000 of 1948 
Oy Ou les 3,110.0 2,926.1 2,914.5 3, 234.3 foil Dick + 11.0 
2,924.9 2,636.9 2,691.2 DOiisie 3, 241.9 +10.8 + 12.73 
5,996.2 5, 747.0 bh Gilles 5,792.3 6,476.3 ats a) 7201 lei Bogs} 


1. Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries under the Defence 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1950, $56.8 million; 1951, $109.1 million. 

2. Export price index divided by import price index. This ratio measures the extent to which export prices have in- 
creased more or less rapidly than import prices. 

3. The constant dollar value gainis greater than the volume index gaindueto the exclusion of certain military imports 
from the latter. See Ch. V, pp. 41-42. 
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CHART I 


TRADE BALANCES WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 
AS PERCENTAGE OF TRADE WITH AREAS 
PER CENT OF 
TOTAL TRADE 
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Note: For the data on which this chart is based see Part II, Table II. 


Although the import balance increased, it re- 
mained very small, amounting to only 1.5% of the 
year’s total trade. New gold production available for 
export (excluded from export statistics) was $149.8 
million, $28.3 million greater than the trade balance. 
Transfers of military equipment to N.A.T.O. coun- 
tries under the Defence Appropriation Act (also ex- 
cluded from export statistics) were valued at $109.1 
million in the year. The ‘‘statistical’’ nature of the 
trade balance is worthy of emphasis; for a true pic- 
ture of the net contribution of commodity trade to 
earnings or losses of foreign exchange, adjustments 
of the type used in estimating the Canadian balance 
of payments are necessary!. In 1951 merchandise 
trade did play the most importantrole in the increase 
of the current account deficit, but a heavy inflow of 
foreign capital (mainly from the United States) through 
new issues of Canadian securities abroad and direct 
investments in Canada permitted a further increase 
in Canada’s foreign exchange reserves of $39 million 
despite the substantial current account deficit. 


The directional pattern of trade in 1951 was inter- 
mediate between those of 1949 and 1950. The United 
States took a smaller proportion of exports than in 
1950, the United Kingdom and other countries of 
north-western Europe a much greater proportion. The 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth supplied a 
slightly smaller share of imports than in 1950, the 
United States and Europe a somewhat larger share. 


1. See: The Canadian Balance of International Pay- 
ments, 1926 to 1% 8, D.B.S., 1949, especially Part II. 


While the sizes of trade balances with most indi- 
vidual countries and trading areas increased as a 
result of these adjustments, nevertheless the bi- 
lateral imbalance of Canada’s trade was less pro- 
nounced in 1951 than in earlier post-war years other 
than 1950. 


Chart I expresses Canada’s trade balances with 
principal trading partners and trading areas as per- 
centages of the total trade conducted with each area. 
This has two effects. First, it emphasizes that a 
trade balance of a given size becomes less signifi- 
cant as the total of trade increases (the balance with 
Latin America has hovered at about $65 million for 
three years, yet the proportion it bears to total trade 
with the area has decreased steadily). Second, it 
permits comparison of the extent to which trade with 
One area is in better (or worse) balance than that 
with another. The chart illustrates that over the past 
five years there has been a general decline in the 
imbalance of Canada’s trade. And it also shows that 
trade with the United States has,in this period, been 
more closely balanced than that with any other prin- 
cipal trading area. Because trade with the United 
States is such a great proportion of Canada’s trade 
the absolute size of the balance with the United 
States is much greater than that with any other area— 
in 1951 it was passive at $479 million. But had the 
discrepancy between imports from and exports to the 
United States been proportionately as great as that 
between exports to and imports from Europe, the 
balance with that country in 1951 would have been 
no less than $1,673 million. 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


United 
States 


Total Exports: 


1D OE oie oteensensesegace moat coserenectscsdictomtebertecstepenccecarsserescensnre 


Common- 


United Latin 


Kingdom Europe ae America Others 
% To 

7.6 4.0 
Gel 3.0 
8.7 4.4 

1.4 

2.6 

2n3 
5.4 2.8 
4.7 8 
Gab 348) 


1. Excluding Newfoundland. In the first three months of 1949 Newfoundland accounted for 0.32% of the year’s exports, 


0.03% of imports, and 0.18% of total trade. 


Intra-Year Movements and the International Setting 


The trade picture altered considerably as 1951 
progressed. During the first six months imports sur- 
passed their 1950 value by almost 45%, and their 
volume was about 24% above that of the earlier year. 
In the third quarter imports were only 29% above their 
1950 value, and the. gain in the fourth quarter was 
only about 3% in value. In volume, imports in the 
fourth quarter of 1951 were actually about 4% below 
the level of 1950. Exports, on the other hand, gained 
about 22% invalue and 7% involume in the first half- 
year, but in the second half-year their value was 29% 
above that of 1950 and their volume more than 14% 
greater than in the second half of the earlier year. 
The cumulative import balance reached its peak at 
the end of June, when it stood at $340 million; by 
the end of the year it had been reduced to only $121 
million. 


Several causes contributed to these effects. In 
the first half of 1951, and particularly in the second 
quarter, there was a much greater rate of inventory 
accumulation than in the latter months of the year. 
Industrial production, and therefore the need for im- 
ported materials and parts, was also somewhat greater 
in the earlier period. The consumercredit restrictions 
imposed in the 1951 federal budget restricted sales 
of many important products in Canada in the latter 
half-year, and thus permitted smaller imports of goods, 
components and materials. The effects of these 
controls may have been accentuated by some autono- 
mous reaction to the heavy consumer spending which 
followed the outbreak of war in Korea. Since import 
prices were generally declining in the latter months 
importers may have been encouraged to postpone 
some purchases in anticipation of still lower prices 
to come. 


Exports were also subject to several influences. 
In the first half-year exports of grains were restricted 
by transportation problems and by a shortage of 
millable grades of wheat, but in the latter period 
transportation difficulties were eased and good 1951 
crops increased exportable supplies. Shipments of 
base metals were discouraged in the first half-year 
by low ceiling prices in the United States, and alumi- 
num production was restricted by a power shortage. 
In the latter period the power shortage affecting 
aluminum production largely disappeared, and an in- 
crease in overseas demand together with price ad- 
justments in the United States contributed to greater 
exports of other base metals. However the volume of 
Canada’s production of these metals did not increase 
greatly in the year, and as domestic consumption 
rose there was little increase in the volume of their 
exports over 1950. Shipments of forest products were 
also greater in the last half-year, European and 
Commonwealth countries in particular increasing 
their demands. And exportable supplies of some com- 
modities were increased by the decline in consumer 
purchasing in the last half-year. 


Price movements generally accentuated these 
volume changes. In the first half-year import prices 
continued to rise more rapidly than export prices as 
had been the case since the outbreak of war. But 
after June import prices turned downward, while ex- 
port prices continued to rise in the third quarter and 
remained stable thereafter. The appreciation in the 
exchange value of the Canadian dollar in the latter 
six months accentuated the decline in import prices 
and contributed to the stabilization of export prices. 
In the last quarter the terms of trade actually became 
more favourable than in the reference year 1948, 


10 


whereas in the first six months of the year they aver- 
aged about 5% below the 1948 level. 


The direction of trade also altered between the 
first dnd second half-year periods. In the first six 
months the United States took 64% of exports and 
provided 70% of Canada’s imports, but in the last 
half-year her share was reduced to 55% of exports 
and 68% of imports. Exports to the United Kingdom, 
to Europe and to Latin America became more im- 
portant in the latter period, and EHurope, the Common- 
wealth and Latin America provided a larger share of 
imports. 


In the last half of the year the exchange position 
of some overseas countries weakened. During the 
year of high raw material prices which followed the 
outbreak of the Korean war, incomes in many raw 
material producing countries were high and imports 
of consumer and other goods into these countries in- 
creased. The decline in raw materials prices which 
followed (due partly to reduced United States stock- 
piling) left these countries with a considerable 
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measure of inflation, and with import demands which 
exceeded foreign exchange receipts. This was par- 
ticularly true of several sterling area countries. The 
result was that import controls again had to be ex- 
tended. Although these had little effect on Canada’s 
exports in 1951,they may restrict sales of some non- 
necessities in 1952. 


The operations of the European Payments Union 
also necessitated steps by some countriesto improve 
their current account position with the dollar area. 
Belgium, for example, after several months of ex- 
cessive credits in the E.P.U. settlements, was forced 
to take steps designed both to divert exports from 
European to dollar countries and also to increase 
imports from European countries in order to reduce 
these credit balances. Effects on Canadian exports 
to Belgium will likely be small, since most of these 
are essential goods and not competitive with European 
products. In the longer run, the E.P.U. is expected 
to strengthen the economies of the countries of 
western Europe, and thisresult should tend to benefit 
Canada’s trade prospects. 


TABLE 3. Summary Statistics of Canadian Trade, by Quarters 


$’000,000 
Value of Trade: 
ER OCA MIX PORES sscccccescnecsesteets Gone 0 oneal 800. 1 908.9 819.6 943.0 1,055.6 1, 145. 2 
IMD OPES ie. ncuceseeesaccsseussctecessease 649.5 803.6 806. 4 914.8 943.9 Lloseo 1,039.6 942.9 
‘Trade Balan CGvacc.ccsscscccdevees ar they) aml Davo) a 9 Kes) SB) = ae Cal eeoloe OM ict NUGGW = Peas 3 
Price Indexes: 1948=100 
DOMESTHEGZEXPOLts: eseccesceses 104.7 106.3 LIOR 111.8 Ef 7 122.0 124.8 125.8 
TMD OLES .ccccecssescccceescccsscostecess 107.8 108.8 110.8 114.8 EPs 8 292 NPA 7) 122. 4 
RETIN S Ol stad Curesetsccccccseesss 97.1 97.7 | 99.5 97.4 96.2 94.4 97.7 102.8 
Volume Indexes: 1948=100 
DOMESEICTEXPOLUS: Wisscscsccsees 80.6 95.6 93.2 104.5 89.5 116.8 
Timp OTbSacccsece ccossceseentoesreexzeraee 91.4 1D 110.4 Abs, 2 iG 7 


Trade Policy and Trade Trends 


Throughout the post-war period the Canadian 
government has worked for the reduction and removal 
of the network of barriers to foreign trade which de- 
veloped during and immediately after the war. To 
this end Canada extended assistance to overseas 
countries which facilitated their post-war recon: 
struction. Canada has also participatedin multilateral 
and bilateral negotiations on tariff matters and trade 
practices, and has taken unilateral action to reduce 
and remove Canadian trade controls. 


Loans to overseas countries were particularly 
great in 1946 and 1947. Under the Export Credits In- 
surance Act, 1944, the government provided loans to 
foreign governments for the purchase of needed Cana- 
dian goods, and under the United Kingdom Financial 
Agreement Act, 1946, a credit of $1,250 million was 


extended to the United Kingdom for the purchase of 
Canadian goods in the reconstruction period. Net 
drawings on these credits totalled $105 million in 
1945, $750 million in 1946, $563 million in 1947, and 
$126 million in 1948. In 1949 net credits used were 
only $107 million, and 1n 1950 only $27 million. At 
the same time as Canada was providing large exports 
on credit, it was necessary to pay currently for 
current imports. This contributed to a sharp decline 
in Canada’s exchange reserves, which necessitated 
the temporary imposition of emergency exchange 
conservation controls in November, 1947, and pre- 
vented further commitments to overseas loans. 


The principal tariff negotiations in which Canada 
has participated have been those of the parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
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first round of negotiations was held at Geneva in 
1947; there 23 countries (including Canada) agreed 
to the mutual exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff 
treatment, and to make certain specific reductions in 
their tariffs. Subsequent meetings at Annecy, in 1949, 
and Torquay, in 1950-51, saw the number of con- 
tracting parties increase to 34, and further significant 
reductions in Canadian and foreign tariffs were ne- 
gotiated. Tariff concessions negotiated under the 
General Agreement remain in force at least until 
January 1, 1954, and may be further extended past 
that date. Canada has also conducted negotiations 
with some non-members of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Besides the 34 countries covered 
by the General Agreement, Canada exchanges most- 
favoured-nation treatment with 24 other countries, 
and preferential treatment with most Commonwealth 
countries and Ireland. 


Canada has also reduced non-tariff trade barriers 
in force in this country. As capital inflows and a 
closer balance of trade with dollar and with non- 
dollar countries permitted an increase in this coun- 
try’s exchange reserves, the emergency exchange 
conservation controls were gradually relaxed until 
the last were abolished at the end of 1950. The ex- 
change value of the Canadian dollar was unpegged 
in October, 1950, to reduce speculation on possible 
changes in this value, and after a year of relatively 


moderate fluctuations in the exchange rate foreign 
exchange control was abolished in Canada in De- 
cember, 1951. The only significant direct controls 
now imposed on Canadian trade exist for reasons of 
military security, rather than economic protection. 
Besides these official measures, the Canadian 
government has encouraged the efforts of such private 
organizations as the Dollar-Sterling Trade Board to 
promote foreign trade. 


Efforts have also been made to secure the re- 
duction of non-tariff barriers to Canadian trade im- 
posed by other countries. Some of these, such as 
many of the sterling area’s restrictive measures and 
Belgium’s discrimination againstsome dollar imports 
referred to above, are necessitated by balance-of- 
payments problems which have resulted from the 
disturbed post-war economic situation. Others, such 
as United States quantitative restrictions on dairy 
products imports, are purely protective in nature. 
While a measure of liberalization inthe trade controls 
of the British West Indies was achieved in 1950 and 
extendedin 1951, and while the United Kingdom token 
import plan has kept some Canadian goods before the 
British public, nevertheless much less progress has 
been made in persuading other countries to reduce 
non-tariff trade barriers than in the case of tariffs. 
The widespread use of direct import controls in the 
post-war world is, of course, due to circumstances 
over which the Canadian government has no control. 


International Trade and the Domestic Economy 


Despite her relatively small population, Canada 
is one of the world’s major trading nations. Statistics 
published by the International Monetary Fund! and 
adjusted for international differences in valuation 
methods show that in 1951 Canada ranked fourth in 
world exports and imports. The United States ranked 
first, with exports of U.S. $15,034 million andimports 
of U.S. $12,439 million, the United Kingdom second, 
with exports of U.S. $7,580 million and imports of 
U.S. $10,954 million, and France third, with exports 
of U.S. $4,225 million and imports of U.S. $4,591 
million. Canada’s exports were U.S. $4,045 million 
and her imports U.S. $4,240 million, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany ranked fifth, with exports of 
U.S. $3,473 million and imports of U.S. $3,506 
million. In earlier post-war years Canada ranked 
third in world trade, but as economic recovery in 
Europe has progressed the share of France and 
Germany in world trade has steadily increased. 
Canada’s percapita trade stillremains far above that 
of the other leaders in world trade, however, although 
it is less than that of New Zealand and some other 
smaller trading countries. 


Foreign trade is basic to Canada’s prosperity 
Efficient utilization of the country’s agricultural, 
forest, mineral and other resources produces a far 
greater supply of a variety of commodities than could 
be used in Canada. And external markets are neces- 
sary for some Canadian manufacturing industries to 
obtain the economies of large-scale production. On 
the other hand the domestic supply of some minerals 
is non-existent or insufficient, while others can be 


1. International Monetary Fund: /nternational Financial 
Statistics, Washington, U.S.A., monthly. Statistics quoted 
are from the May, 1952, issue. 


more economically obtained from abroad than trans- 
ported from their Canadian sources to Canadian 
consumers. And climate prevents the production of 
a wide range of natural products while the small 
Canadian market for many manufactures makes their 
domestic production uneconomical. The high Canadian 
standard of living is founded on the exchange of 
efficiently produced surpluses for goods which can- 
not be produced in Canada as efficiently or at all. 


Table 4 shows the expansion in current dollar 
and constant dollar (volume) terms which has taken 
place in Canada’s per capita trade since 1938. This 
expansion reflects the higher level of economic ac- 
tivity and the higher standard of living prevailing at 
the present; the current dollar series also reflects 
the higher price level. In 1951 exports per capita 
were 3.7 times their 1938 value, and had risen by 
43% in volume. Imports per capita were 4.8 times 
their 1938 value and had increased by 77% in volume. 
The volume of per capita trade was less than in 
1947, the sharp increase in Canada’s population and 
the boom in capital investment having increased the 
attraction of the domestic market while union with 
Newfoundland has transferred some formerly foreign 
trade to the domestic trade category. But both the 
value and the volume of percapita trade rose sharply 
above 1950 levels in 1951. 


The size of Canada’s national income (and of the 
incomes of individual Canadians) is closely related 
to the size of Canada’s exports, since most Ca- 
nadians either produce in part for sale abroad or 
produce in part for those whose incomes are depen- 
dent on foreign sales. Similarly, when consumer in- 
comes are high, when investment is high, and when 
production and exports are high, then demand for 
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TABLE 4: Foreign Trade and Population 


WPonulationiiccs.cac.-s=ccseosecenstebesecer ts cvcnrseereensseo sens 


Current Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Hxports Per Capita ve,ascs-c-scesesen 
Imports Per Capitar Hct.cccsccessccetesonencecascnnaoear 
Total Trade = Per Capita c-scssecccecccseeersteceseanes 


Constant Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports Per Capita .............s00-0 
ImportssPer Capita ee tetce-c-cesosteecoseeseceesecoeee 
Total irade Peri Capitan rs ceevesssckeon-corsercsers 


imports is high. In 1951 total exports accounted di- 
rectly for 18.7% of Canada’s Gross National Product, 
and indirectly for a greater proportion. Imports were 
equivalent to19.2% of the same magnitude. Compared 
with Net National Income (Gross National Product 
less indirect taxes and depreciation) exports were 
23.2%, imports 23.9%. These proportions were higher 
than those which prevailed in 1938, a year of much 
lower business activity, but the long-term trend 
seems to be to some decline as the home market ex- 
pands and broadens. 


Over the last few years, however, the indexes of 
foreign trade and domestic economic activity pre- 
sented in table 5 exhibit a very similar trend. The 
sharper expansion in the foreign trade series whicb 


Unit 1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 


11, 152 


12,551 13,712 14,009 
227.42 279. 42 

205. 64 205. 34 231. 49 291.59 

448.18 430.11 461.74 574. 51 


239. 84 

205. 64 

448.18 
=I 


occurred in 1951 made up for ground lost in 1949 and 
1950, and in the case of imports raised this series 
far above the others in the table. To a considerable 
extent the high level of imports in recent years has 
been related particularly to the high level of invest- 
ment in Canada. Investment activity involves heavier 
expenditure on such important import commodities as 
structural steel and machinery than does non-invest- 
ment expenditure, and the early stages of the defence 
programme have also contributed to the rise in im- 
ports. As in the previous year, too, the rise in foreign 
trade prices, especially import prices, tended to be 
greater than that of domestic prices—to this extent 
Canada was ‘‘importing’’ inflation. However in the 
last half of 1950 the decline in import prices reduced 
inflationary pressure from this source. 


TABLE 5. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 
1948 = 100 


Value Indexes: 


DOMESTIC) Lk P ONL er eeetessesseniacsecscneveseste-senencerenses eemannn 
TMPORUS eercccseseess ; 
Toballl Trade: petit ccccercecece coe rer sas sun ceeccvessnvatetensessccccrses 
Gross National Product etcesscccccteseccsescorsostecetene=es ss 
Investment in Plant, Equipment and Housing.......... 
ChequesiCa sie de riccec. soxseroureteserecsn ctensvaevete-setemnmeacavanrese 
BankDenOsits).cccssecevesceoaseseseesscasevareevceserers Beate enact 


Perret teeter 


Price Indexes: 
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Volume Indexes: 
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Gross National Product ..............+6 ‘3 
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On a more detailed level,a comparison of farmers’ 
cash income from the sale of farm products and the 
value of exports of farm products (approximated by 
summing agricultural and vegetable products exports 
and animals and animal products exports and de- 
ducting fish, furs and rubber goods) illustrates the 
Similar swings of foreign trade and domestic pros- 
perity. From 1949 to 1950 exports of farm products 
declined 12%; between the same two years farmers’ 
cash income declined by 11%. From 1950 to 1951 


there was a 25% increase in exports of farm products 
and a 27% increase in farmers’ cash income. The 
major cause of this close connection was production 
fluctuations, particularly in wheat which accounted 
for 25% of farm income and (including flour) 52% of 
farm exports in 1951. But the close relationship 
between world market prices and prices received by 
Canadian farmers for their principal products can 
not be ignored. 


CHAPTER I 


LEADING COUNTRIES IN CANADIAN TRADE 


In 1951 as in 1950 the United States took the 
major part of Canada’s exports, 58.9%, and provided 
the greater part of imports, 68.9%. The United 
Kingdom ranked second as an export market, ab- 
sorbing 16.0% of the total and also as an import 
supplier, providing 10.3% of the total. The third 
ranking export market—Belgium and Luxembourg — 
took only 2.4% of Canada’s exports, and the third 
ranking import source—Venezuela—provided only 
3.3% of total imports. Altogether only eleven coun- 
tries accounted individually for 1% or more of exports 
or imports, and only seven for 1% or more of total 
trade. Besides the United States and the United 
Kingdom, only Australia accounted for more than 1% 
of both exports and imports. 


Although Canadian trade was still directed chiefly 
to the United States and the United Kingdom, 1951 
was the first year since the war that the combined 
share of these two countries in Canada’s trade did 
not increase. This was due primarily to much greater 
exports to Europe, Latin America and Japan, and 
Europe’s share in Canada’s imports was also greater. 


Canada retained a leading place in the trade of 
both the United States and the United Kingdom in 
1951, although our share in these countries’ trade is 
far less than their share in our trade. Canada was 
again the leading market for United States exports in 
1951, accounting for 17.2% of the total (a decline 
from 19.4% in 1950), and also provided the largest 
share of United States imports (20.8% as against 
22.1% in 1950). As an export market for the United 
Kingdom, Canada dropped to fourth place from second 
in 1950, which is the same rank as was held in 1949, 
and Canada’s share in the United Kingdom’s exports 
fell from 5.7% to 5.2%. This was the first year since 
1947 that the United States took a greater share in 
the export trade of the United Kingdom than did 
Canada. However Canada ranked Second asa supplier 
of imports to the United Kingdom in 1951 although 
her share in that country’s imports declined to 6.7% 
from 6.9% in 1950. 


The trade of the United States and the United 
Kingdom is much more widely distributed than is that 
of Canada. No othercountries have so great a foreign 


TABLE 6. Canada’s Rank in Trade of the United States and the United Kingdom 


Note: Countries ranked horizontally according to importance in 1951. 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics, ! Values in U.S. $’000,000) 
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1. U.S. Dept. of Commerce: loreign Commerce Weekly, Mar. 10, 1952 and Mar. 5, 1951. 
2. U.K. Board of Trade: Trade and Navigation Accounts, Jan. 1952. 
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trade, and no other countries can alone provide a 
sufficient proportion of these countries’ needs to 
permitan equivalent degree of concentration on a few 
import sources. Nor can any country absorb a suf- 
ficient proportion of their exports for a comparable 
degree of trade concentration to exist on this ac- 
count. 


Comparison of the relative concentration-by- 
countries of the trade of Canada, the United States 
and the United Kingdom is possible via the index 
developed by A.O. Hirschman,! and described in 


1. Hirschman, A.O.: National Power and the Structure 
of Foreign Trade, University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 157-162. 


Chapter V of this Review. Table 7 shows that during 
the post-war period the value of the index for both of 
these countries has been only about a third of its 
value for Canada. Both Canada and the United 
Kingdom have reduced the country concentration of 
their import trade in recent years as reviving pro- 
duction in other countries has permitted some degree 
of substitution for United States sources. And the 
concentration of Canada’s export trade dropped in 
1951 with the revival of exports to Europe in par- 
ticular. The series for the United States and the 
United Kingdom are more stable than those for 
Canada, as might be expected of countries with a 
larger and more widely distributed trade. The Ca- 
nadian indexes follow very closely the changes in 
the percentage share of the United States in exports 
and imports. 


TABLE 7. Index of Concentration! — Trade of Canada, the United States and the United Kingdom 


Concentration of Domestic Exports: 


1. The index measures the extent towhich a country’s trade is concentrated on particular markets, rather than widely 
distributed among many markets. See Ch. V, p. 45. Comparison between the series for Canada, the United States and the 
United Kingdom is affected by the varying number of ‘‘countries’’ with which each records trade, but the resulting distortion 


is probably not serious. 


Trade of Canada with the United States 


Canada’s trade with the United States continued 
to expand throughout 1951. But while in 1950 the 
expansion of exports to and imports from the United 
States proceeded at an increasing rate, in 1951 this 
expansion was generally at a decreasing rate. The 
rate of expansion of exports reached its peak in the 
third quarter of 1950, that of imports in the first 
quarter of 1951, as is shown by the following state- 
ment: 


Percentage change from value in 


eee same period of preceding year 
Domestic 
Sue ek Exports liports 

DSO aeee ta. 10 +19.9 -_ 5,0 
2Q + 42.6 + 3.8 

3Q + 58.4 cae aE 

4Q sp PAPA a + 25.8 

M95 Leese ak) + 27.9 +47.9 
2Q + 18.2 + 45.2 

3Q +10.1 + 29.8 


4Q + 3.1 +10.0 


By the end of 1951 the higher value of exports to the 
United States was due to the price factor alone; in 
the third quarter there seems to have been little 
change from the volume of exports made in the third 
quarter of 1950, while in the fourth quarter the volume 
of exports was somewhat below that of the previous 
year. The volume of imports was above the 1950 
level in all quarters, although in the fourth quarter 
the gain over the 1950 level was small. 


The level of these exports and imports in 1951 
was affected byinfluences similar to those operating 
in the latter part of 1950. Business activity in both 
Canada and the United States remained generally 
high, and was accentuated by defence spending. The 
investment boom in Canada continued to swell de- 
mand for machinery, building materials and related 
products. Credit controls and thedecline in Canadian 
consumer purchasing in the latter part of the year 
retarded the rate of increase in imports, and the rate 
of increase of exports was depressed by price and 
credit controls in the United States, by the more 
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rapid. increase in consumption than in production of 
some commodities in Canada, and by stronger over- 
seas competition for exportable supplies of certain 
goods. Nevertheless, for the year as a whole the 
value of total exports to the United States increased 
by 13.8%, while that of imports rose 32.0%, both 
reaching record levels. The volume of imports showed 
a substantial gain and that of exports was about the 
same as in 1950. 


The passive balance of trade with the United 
States increased from only $80 million in 1950 to 
$479 million in 1951. This was a higher absolute 
figure than in any year since 1947, when the import 


balance with the United States reached $918 million 
and necessitated the imposition of the emergency 
exchange conservation controls. However, whereas 
the passive balance in 1947 was equivalent to 30.3% 
of total trade between the two countries, that of 1951 
was equal to only 9.3% of total trade. Other factors 
affecting the balance of payments in the two years 
were quite different. For example, the capital inflow 
from the United States in 1951 was very heavy, in 
contrast to net exports of capital in the earlier year 
to both the United States and overseas countries. 
Canada was able to increase her holdings of gold and 
United States dollars during 1951 by U.S. $37 million, 
as compared with the U.S. $743 million loss in 1947. 


TABLE 8. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Quarters 
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Domestic Exports to the United States! 


The structure of domestic exports to the United 
States showed little change in 1951. Wood products 
and paper continued to account for about half the 
total exports to this market, and non-ferrous metals 
remained in second place. A small decrease in the 
relative importance of these groups and of animals 
and animal products was largely offset by the in- 
crease in the proportion formed by agricultural and 
vegetable products, especially grains. However the 
value of exports in all nine main groups increased 
over their 1950 level. 


In the wood products group, domestic exports of 
all the leading commodities except planks and boards 
and shingles increased in value. The average export 
prices of the major commodities in this group were 
generally higher than in 1950, except in the case of 
shingles,and higher prices made an important contri- 
bution to the increase in export values. Although for 
the group as awhole the volume of exports was lower 
than in 1950, this decline was due almost solely to 
smaller exports of lumber and shingles. The other 
major commodities showed some increase in the 
volume of exports, although this increase was much 
less than that in export values. 


The decline in exports of lumber and shingles to 
the United States was due largely to controls on 
mortgage and other credit in that country. These con- 


f. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX, 


trols were imposed in mid-1950, but their effects did 
not become obvious until the second quarter of 1951. 
In the latterhalf of 1951 housing starts in the United 
States fell off sharply, and for the year as a whole 
were about 20% below the level of 1950. Commercial 
construction was also lower. Exports of lumber and 
shingles reflect this pattern. In the first half of 1951 
they were greater in value than in the first half of 
1950, although the volume of lumber exports had 
declined, andin the second half-year they were sharp- 
ly below the 1950 level in both value and volume. 
The greater part of the decline in the volume of lum- 
ber exports to the United States was compensated for 
by a sharpincrease in shipments to overseas markets, 
especially to the United Kingdom and other Common- 
wealth countries. 


Exports of other major wood products to the 
United States increased. Newspaper advertising 
lineage in the United States increased about 1.6% in 
1951, and the volume of newsprint shipments to that 
market increased by 1.1%. Higher prices, however, 
caused the value of these shipments to gain 7.3%. 
Exports of wood pulp gained 8.1% in volume, but the 
contrast between the low prices of early 1950 and 
the rising prices thereafter raised the value gain to 
44.9%. The importance of wood pulp exports to the 
Canadian pulp and paper industry has been steadily 
increasing, and in 1951, for the first time, Canada 
passed Sweden tobecome the world’s largest exporter 
of wood pulp. Pulpwood exports to the United States 
continued to expand during the year, the major part 
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TABLE 9. Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups? 


Domestic Exports 


Imports 


1949 1950 1951 
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1. For the values from which these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables IX and X. 


of this gain being in volume, and the steady ex- 
pansion of plywoods exports which has been en- 
couraged by lower tariffs negotiated under the 
G.A.T.T. also continued. 


The volume of exports of non-ferrous metals to 
the United States declined in 1951, and all of the 
major metals shared in this decrease. However higher 
prices raised the value of exports in this group, and 
the value of nickel and zinc exports to the United 
States was also increased by the price factor. A 
major influence in decreasing the volume of these 
exports was the controls originally imposed on metals 
prices in the United States in January, 1951. Greater 
domestic consumption and reviving overseas exports 
particularly to the United Kingdom and Europe 
permitted producers todispose of a greater proportion 
of these metals more profitably than by exporting to 
the United States, especially since increases in 
production were not great. After mid-year the United 
States price controls on metals were relaxed, but 
United States prices remained not fully competitive. 
Exports of silver andof platinum to the United States 
did increase in volume as well as in value during 
the year. 


Exports of animals and animal products to the 
United States also seem to have declined in volume 
in 1951. The major part of this decline was due to 
exports of beef cattle, which totalled only 181,270 
head in 1951 as opposed to 386,949 head in 1950. 
The lowervalue of the United States dollarin Canada 
somewhat reduced the attractiveness of the United 
States market, especially in the last quarter, and 
farmers also withheld some cattle in an effort to re- 


build their herds for future sales. Most of the major 
commodities in this group showed small declines in 
volume, despite the higher export values produced by 
higher export prices. Exports of fresh and frozen fish 
and of molluscs andcrustaceans to the United States 
market again accounted for more than half the value 
of all Canadian fishery products exports in 1951. 


The sharpest expansion in exports to the United 
States was in the agricultural products group, and 
here the gain in volume may have exceeded the gain 
in value. Wheat and oats accounted for a major part 
of the increase —wheat exports were 2.3 times their 
1950 value and the number of bushels exported rose 
2.5 times, while oats exports were 3 times their 1950 
value, and the number of bushels exported showed 
the same increase. The low average price of wheat 
exports to the United States reveals that a consider- 
able part of these sales were feed wheat from the 
low-grade 1950 crop. Exports of other animal fodders 
also made an important contribution to the group’s 
gain. 


In the other groups (except fibres and textiles) 
some increase in volume seems to have accompanied 
the value gains, and most of the main commodities 
increased in both value and volume. Exports of ma- 
chinery, both farm and non-farm, showed especially 
marked gains. Sales of iron ingots and blooms were 
below the 1950 level, but exports of pig iron, ferro- 
alloys, and castings and forgings rose sharply. 
Asbestos and crude artificial abrasives both contrib- 
uted to the sharp increase in non-metallic minerals 
exports. The increase in the non-commercial items 
total was due to a greater value of settlers’ effects 
moving to the United States in 1951. 


Imports from the United States- 


The value of imports from the United States in 
each of the nine main groups increased in 1951. The 
increase in the value of non-metallic minerals imports 
was negligible, however, and there was a pronounced 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table X. 


decrease in the volume of these imports. Totalimports 
from the United States were considerably greater in 
volume than in the preceding year, and the volume 
gain was particularly marked in the iron and its 
products, non-ferrous metals and products, and miscel- 
laneous commodities groups. The relative importance 
of the various groups in total imports from the United 
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States showed little change apart from a sharp decline 
in the proportion formed by non-metallic minerals. 
This was balanced by smaller increases in the share 
of iron and its products, fibres and textiles, and 
miscellaneous commodities. 


Iron and steel products remained the largest group 
in imports from the United States, accounting for 41% 
of the total in 1951, and non-farm machinery was 
again the largest item in this group. Within this very 
inclusive item the greatest increase was in imports 
of mining and metallurgical machinery, which rose 
from $28.3 million in 1950 to $52.0 million in 1951. 
Well-drilling machinery accounted for the greater part 
of this increase, but imports of other mining machinery 
also rose. Imports of logging machinery, metal- 
working machinery, paper mill machinery, road-paving 
machinery, power shovels and bulldozers showed very 
marked increases, while imports of household ma- 
chinery were lower than in 1950 and consumer-goods- 
industry machinery generally showed smallincreases. 
It will be noted that the greatest increases were in 
machinery related to the heavy investment in the 
development of primary industry in Canada. Price 
increases affecting these goods were comparatively 
moderate. 


Other items in the iron products group also showed 
large gains. Imports of iron and steel rolling mill 
products from the United States were sharply higher 
than in any previous post-war year, although compe- 
tition from Europe and the United Kingdom further 
reduced the share of the United States in these 
imports. Greater production of automobiles in Canada 
necessitated greater imports of automobile parts and 
of internal combustion engines, and the cancellation 
of the emergency exchange conservation controls 
permitted a verysharp increase in imports of passen- 
ger automobiles from the United States. Imports of 
internal combustion engines were also influenced by 
the greater need for aircraft engines resulting from 
the expanded defence programme. Imports of farm 
implements and of tractors reversed their 1950 de- 
cline and passed even their high 1949 value, but in 
the case of tractors the volume probably remained 
lower than in the previous year. While price increases 
contributed to the higher values of iron and steel 
imports, nevertheless almost all the principal items 
in the group seem to have increased considerably in 
volume as well. 


Fuels account for the greater part of Canada’s 
imports of non-metallic minerals from the United 


1. See also Ch. IV, pp. 38-39. 


States, and imports of fuels from the United States 
were generally lower than in 1950. The chief ex- 
ception to this statement is fuel oils; Canada’s use 
of fuel oils has been increasing even more rapidly 
than refinery capacity. The expansion of crude oil 
production in western Canada, and the opening of the 
Ontario market to this crude after the completion of 
the Edmonton-to-Superior pipeline, has greatly re- 
stricted the market for U.S.-produced crude oil in 
Canada. Imports of crude oil from overseas countries 
have been growing with increasing consumption at 
eastern refineries. Had imports of crude petroleum from 
the United States in 1951 been as great as in 1947 
(before the increase in Canadian oil production) the 
additional value of these imports would have been 
$46.9 million!. In fact, imports of this oil would have 
increased due toincreasing petroleum consumption in 
Canada, and imports of refinery products from the 
United States would also have been greater. Coal im- 
ports were lower in value than in 1950,and there was 
a markeddrop in the volume of anthracite imports due 
in part to the increased use of fuel oil for home 
heating. 


The sharp increase inimports in the miscellaneous 
commodities group placed it in third place in imports 
from the United States. The largest increase in this 
group was in imports of aircraftand parts, an increase 
induced by the defence programme. Larger imports of 
refrigerators were facilitated by the ending of the 
emergency exchange conservation controls, and of 
tourist purchases by more liberal foreign exchange 
arrangements during the year. The increase in non- 
commercial imports took the form of goods brought 
into Canada for use of our N.A.T.O. allies and also 
of a greater value of settlers’ effects. 


In the other groups increases in the value of 
imports were also prevalent, and were generally ac- 
companied by volume gains. Imports of electrical 
apparatus, again influenced by the high level of 
domestic investment and by the defence programme, 
showed a particularly marked gain. Larger imports of 
tire casings contributed to the gain in the rubber 
manufactures total,and soya bean imports were influ- 
enced by greater margarine production and by lower 
imports of competing vegetable oils. The price factor 
accounted for the greater part of the increase in 
imports of raw cotton, but the volume of these imports 
gained about 14% and the increase in imports of 
cotton piece goods was primarily due to the volume 
factor. The growth of the secondary plastics industry 
in Canada resulted in greater imports of primary 
plastics from the United States. 


Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom 


In 1951 the value of total exports to the United 
Kingdom rose 34.5% above the low level to which 
dollar-saving measures had reduced them in 1950. 
And for the first time since 1947 the volume of these 
exports was clearly greater than in the preceding 
year. While imports from the United Kingdom were 
also greater invalue thanin 1950 their value increase 
was only 4.1%, and this increase was probably due 
to the price factor alone. As a result Canada’s export 
balance on trade with the United Kingdom increased 


to $214.7 million, 20.3% of the total trade between 
the two countries. Both in absolute size and in 
relation to total trade, however, this balance was 
smaller than in any post-war year before 1950. 


The decline in the volume of imports from the 
United Kingdom occurred in spite of continued efforts 
by that country to expand its dollar sales, and in 
face of the price advantage given to United Kingdom 
producers by the higher exchange value of the Ca- 
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nadian dollar in 1951. This decline was especially 
pronounced in the case of three of the commodities 
listed in Table XII: passenger automobiles, freight 
automobiles, and wool noils, tops and waste. The 
quantity of all three of these imports declined, pas- 
senger automobiles byabout 63%, freight automobiles 
by about 56%, and wool noils and tops by about 15% 
(the latter quantity decline was masked by a 67% 
increase in the average price of wool noils and tops). 
In all cases the decline was particularly great in the 
last quarter. The change in thevalue of totalimports 
and in imports of these three commodities, is shown 
in the following statement: 


Change in value from 1950 


Three 
Total +4: All 
1951 Imports Com ees Others 
millions of dollars 

1Q + 7.9 =e Lee) + 9.4 
2Q ea Oe5 ate ud + 24.9 
3Q ae fn Tl = akajail + 20.8 
4Q - 28.4 - 23.4 =TaO 
Year + 16.8 = 33.3 + 50.1 


In the first three quarters of the year total imports 
from the United Kingdom were above the 1950 value 
and in the second quarter in particular seem to have 


been greater in volume. But tue lower level of these 
three imports offset the effects of volume increases 
elsewhere for the year as a whole, and was chiefly 
responsible for the pattern of change from 1950 in 
1951’s imports. In the last quarter, however, other 
commodities imported from the United Kingdom joined 
in the general decline of imports into Canada. 


The expansion of exports to the United Kingdom 
was influenced particularly by the needs of the 
defence programme there, and was concentrated on 
important industrial materials. To some extent, too, 
it marks inventory rebuilding necessitated by the 
decline in stocks of some goods during the dollar- 
saving import cutbacks in 1950. In the case of some 
commodities a revival of United Kingdom purchasing 
prevented difficulties arising from reduced sales in 
the United States. This was particularly true of 
lumber. In contrast with the import pattern, the in- 
crease in exports to the United Kingdomwas concen- 
trated in the last half-year; in the January-June 
period the value gain was only 7.2%, and no clear 
increase in export volume was apparent. The rising 
exports and declining imports of the last half-year 
resulted in the export balance’s being concentrated 
in this period; until July the size of the export bal- 
ance continued to decline as in previous post-war 
years. 


TABLE 10. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Quarters 


DOM ESU1 CE XPOTUS eoceccresee-e cere 109.1 126.8 
EVCaBINDOLU Si caste xtecsecegsectstwceewases 0.8 C.4 

TN ONU See aces eoteepesasceee sernsacspsecscoass 84. 2 102.9 103. 
POLAT RAMS Aone cctosetetesccesteccases 194.1 23052 Zliliens 
SA Cew ail dil ClO Msc tsaectacesnersnererres ap Aas Ato a 


$’000,000 
2 125.8 113.3 140, 2 192.8 185.1 
5 0.8 0.3 0.4 On, 2.9 
2 113.8 92. 1 132.5 110.9 85.5 
9 240.5 205.7 273. 1 304. 4 273.5 
5 ae Ries: ah las ae ate, Wt + 82.6 +102..5 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom! 


The structure of exports to the United Kingdom 
altered sharply in 1951. Due to her chronic shortage 
of dollar exchange the United Kingdom had for some 
years been reducing her purchases from Canada. 
Special contract arrangements were largely responsi- 
ble for a lesser decline in foodstuffs purchases than 
in other purchases. The needs of rearmament, together 
with failure to obtain adequate supplies of some 
materials from soft-currency sources promoted a 
change in this policyin 1951. Purchases of foodstuffs 
in Canada continued to decline, while those of raw 
materials rose sharply. As a result the relative im- 
portance of agricultural and vegetable products and 
animal products in these exports decreased sharply, 
whilethe shares of non-ferrous metals and particularly 
of wood and paper products rose sharply. 


A re-grouping of the commodities in Table XI 
emphasizes the nature of this change. Seven of the 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XI. 


commodities listed there were grouped as ‘‘foods 
and tobacco’’, and to these seven bacon (no longer 
one of the forty principal exports but important in 
earlier years) was added. Twenty eight commodities 
were grouped as ‘‘industrial materials’’. The other 
five: rubber footwear, newsprint paper, needles, non- 
farm machinery, and non-commercial items were 
lumped with non-listed commodities (except bacon) 
as ‘‘others’’. The following statement shows the 
proportionate importance of these three rough catego- 
ries of commodities in exports to the United Kingdom 
during the last three years. 


Principal Foods Principal 
Year and Tobacco Industrial Others 
(including bacon) Materials 
% % % 
1949 54.3 35.2 10. 


0.5 
1950 57.6 37.8 4.6 
1951 38.2 55.4 6.4 
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Besides emphasizing the sharp change in the struc- 
ture of this trade the statement indicates the minor 
importance of less essential commodities in these 
exports. 


Despite the sharp decline in their relative im- 
portance, agricultural and vegetable products remained 
the largest group of domestic exports to the United 
Kingdom. Wheat and wheat flour together formed 87.3% 
of these exports in 1951; the decline from the 1950 
proportion of 93.8% wasinfluenced bysmaller exports 
of wheat grain and the lower average price received 
for it. Exports of tobacco and of rubber boots and 
shoes expanded sharply, but not enough to offset the 
decline in wheat, and some barley was exported to 
the United Kingdom for the first time since 1947. As 
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in the previous year, part of the apples exported to 
the United Kingdom were a gift from Canadian growers. 
In the animal products group exports of bacon reached 
only $630,000 in value, as opposed to $24.4 million 
in 1950 and $67.8 million in 1948. This commodity 
was Chiefly responsible for the decline of exports in 
this group, although cheese exports were little more 
than half as great as in the preceding two years. In 
previous years cheese exports to the United Kingdom 
were governed by an intergovernmental contract, but 
exports in 1951 were made under a contract between 
a Canadian producers’ association and the United 
Kingdom government. Exports of canned salmon to 
the United Kingdom showed some increase, as did 
those of the industrial materials in the group. However 
the increase in exports of hides and skins was due 
to the price factor alone. 


TABLE 11. Composition of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


Group 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products................e.csseeeees 
Animal svand, Animal) Productsicescc.ccsscterosececeecece cere 


Fibres, Textiles and Products 


Wood, Wood Products ‘and! Papier c.ccceece- cceseeeeeceeeee-cocwece 


Iron and its Products 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 


Chemicals and Allied Products 


Miscellaneous Commodities 


> Wo oo 


Domestic #xports 


1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 
Jo To To To To To 


Imports 


48.7 26.7 6.8 6.9 5D. 1 
11.4 4.7 2.0 2.4 3.0 
0.2 0.2 38, 8 PHS) 33,0 
8.7 22.4 10 OS LO 
2.1 3.1 26.5 36.8 30.1 
25.0 28.8 6.9 Jed 10.1 
2.0 Qe! 8.7 7.5 ties 
1.3 1.6 Pat 3.9 3.9 
0.6 0.4 6.6 4.6 6.0 


1. For the values from wnich these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables XI and XII. 


The sharpest increases in exports to the United 
Kingdom were in the wood products group. Exports of 
lumber increased from $20.4 million to $79.0 million, 
and this 288% value gain was accompanied by a 237% 
volume increase. Wood pulp exports rose from $13.1 
million to $37.8 million in value, but here higher 
prices were more important, and the volume gain was 
only 84%. Similar large gains were shown by most of 
the other industrial materials items in this group. 
Exports of newsprintto the United Kingdom also rose 
sharply to 4 times their 1950 value and 3.8 times the 
previous year’s volume. The election campaign in 
Britain in 1951 was partly responsible for this in- 
crease. 


The United Kingdom took a greater value and 
volume of each of the major non-ferrous metals ex- 
cept copper in 1951. Most of these exports were at 
higher prices than in 1950; aluminum exports gained 
46% in value but only 38% in volume, nickel exports 
70% in value and 45% in volume, zinc exports 122% 
in value and 67% in volume, and lead exports 468% 


in value and 322% in volume. In spite of the power 
shortage on the Saguenay early in the year, which 
limited aluminum production atthat time, the 200,000- 
ton aluminum contract with the United Kingdom was 
almost completed, actual shipments reaching 191,400 
tons. Exports of other non-ferrous metals also in- 
creased. 


In the other groups exports of industrial materials 
to the United Kingdom generally increased, the only 
exception among the principal commodities being 
primary synthetic plastics. Exports of non-farm ma- 
chinery gained, but those of farmimplements declined, 
and this latter commodity did not rank among the 
forty leading exports to the United Kingdom in 1951. 
The decline in non-commercial exports was shared 
by donations and gifts and settlers’ effects. The 
decline in the United Kingdom’s exchange reserves 
in the last half of 1951 may lead to renewed restric- 
tions on exports to that market in 1952, but sales of 
essential materials (which nowform the bulk of these 
exports) are unlikely to be seriously reduced. 
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Imports from the United Kingdom! 


The structure of imports from che United Kingdom 
also shifted in 1951, but here the change was in the 
direction of the 1949 pattern. Fibres and textiles 
regained first place in these imports, accounting for 
33% of the total, while exports of iron and steel 
products returned to second place, with 30.1% of the 
total. Two chief factors accounted for this shift: the 
decline in automobile imports from the United King- 
dom, and the sharper rise in the average prices of 
fibres and textiles than of other commodities. 

A sharp falling off in sales in Canada of British 
cars, together with a sizable carry-over of unsold 
vehicles from 1950’s heavy imports, caused a pre- 
cipitous decline in imports of these vehicles after 
midsummer. The following statement shows the trend: 


: British Passenger Automobiles Excess 
Tense Imported Sold of Imports 
number in thousands 
STS) asters 1Q 16.8 11.4 + Did 
2Q 23.2 22.3 +'0'.9 
3Q 19.4 ia ap tbe) 
4Q 18.2 9.0 +9.2 
USI wash: 1Q 8.3 11.4 - 3.1 
2Q 16.7 9.3 am tics! 
3Q 3.1 5.3 - 2.1 
4Q 0.4 2.8 =a 


While sales of British automobiles in 1951 were 
higher than in most earlier years, they were less than 
half the number sold in 1950. The decline began in 
the second quarter, at the time credit regulations 
governing automobile sales were imposed. As imports 
in 1950 had exceeded sales by 17,400 vehicles, 
imports in the first quarter of 1951 were below those 
of the 1950 quarter and the backlog was reduced. But 
in the second quarter the decline in sales exceeded 
the decline in imports, and only a drastic reduction 
in imports in the last half-year (34,200 vehicles less 
than in 1950) kept their volume below that of sales. 
Stocks of unsold British cars in Canada were further 
reduced during the year by the re-export of some 
cars; they formed the bulk of the 2,900 vehicles re- 
exported. The trend in imports and sales of British 
trucks was similar. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XII. 


After the outbreak of the Korean war the need to 
uniform and equip larger armies led to an increased 
world demand for textile fibres, and their prices rose 
sharply, especially in the case of wool. The steady 
decline in world wool stocks from the end of the war 
through 1950 accentuated the rise in the price of 
wool. Prices of fabrics followed this rise, but more 
slowly, and to a lesser extent. Two examples will 
illustrate the result. In 1950 Canada’s imports of 
wool noils, tops and waste from the United Kingdom 
were 15.2 million pounds, and at an average price of 
$1.71 per pound reached a value of $25.9 million. In 
1951 these imports were only 12.9 million pounds, 
15% below the 1950 level, but at an average price of 
$2.86 per pound their value reached $36.9 million, an 
increase of 42%. Imports of worsteds and serges were 
6.8 million pounds in 1950 and 6.3 million pounds in 
1951, but as their average price rose from $3.26 per 
pound to $4.22 per pound the total value of these 
imports gained 20%. Average prices of other textile 
fibres and fabrics were also higher, though to alesser 
extent. The value of imports of all fibres and textiles 
from the United Kingdom rose 23% in 1951, but the 
volume of these shipments seems to have been well 
below the 1950 level. 


Most of the other leading commodities imported 
from the United Kingdom increased in value in 1951, 
and volume gains generally accompanied the value 
increases. Imports of rolling mill products from the 
United Kingdom continued to increase, gaining 438% 
in value and 19% in tonnage. The share of the United 
Kingdom in these imports has increased from 5.3% of 
the all countries total in 1949 to 11.5% in 1951. 
Imports of other primary forms of iron and steel also 
showed large gains. Larger imports of automobile 
parts reflect the greater number of British cars in use 
in Canada.Imports of electrical apparatus and of air- 
craft and parts reflect the needs of investment and 
defence. Traditional staple imports such as whisky 
and pottery also expanded, but coal imports were 
below the level of recent years, and partly due to 
branch plantexpansions in Canada imports of British 
glass declined. The diversification of imports from 
the United Kingdom which was marked in 1950 con- 
tinued in 1951, and improves the long-term prospects 
for the development of Canadian markets for British 
goods. 


Other Leading Countries in Canadian Trade! 


The nine other countries which individually ac- 
counted for 1% ormore of Canada’s exports or imports 
are listed in Table 12, and the remainder of this 
chapter will be devoted to a brief examination of 
trade with these countries. Space does not permit a 
more extended analysis of trade with individual coun- 
tries, but Table XIX gives the leading commodities 
exported to and imported from the thirty countries 
ranking highest in Canada’s trade in 1951, and com- 
plete commodity detail of trade with the 124 countries 
distinguished in Canada’s statistics can be obtained 
from the quarterly reports referred to in Chapter V. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XIX. 


Trade with each of these nine countries attained 
a greater value in 1951 than in 1950. Rising world 
prices, a greater demand for goods in Canada, and 
continued efforts to increase dollar earnings were 
important factors influencing imports. Exports were 
affected by the defence needs of many overseas coun- 
tries, by increased needs for raw materials to support 
production for home use and export, and also by the 
higher price level. Limited world supplies of some 
foodstuffs also affected trade, as did the increased 
exportable supplies of some commodities in Canada 
resulting from the decrease in Canadian consumer 
buying. While the size of the trade balances with 
most individual countries was greater than in 1950, 
these bilateral balances generally created less 
serious problems than in most earlier years. 
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TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with Nine Leading Countries, by Quarters 


Venezuela: 


Total Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 


ee corccececees 


Belgium and Luxembourg: 


Total Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 


ee cenovesccocccesoneee 


Australia: 


Total Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 


Soceseeerevesores 


Brazil: 


Total Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 


eevccecarccesceeessees 


Dec ereceeecscerccescceceeesaeees 


Japan: 


Total Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 


Ooo ecccecerccccosesore 


Prererrerr rere retry 


Oo ser ecocccesecesoes 


France: 


Total Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 


soeerevecovoveescerens 


Federation of Malaya: 


Total Exports 
TIM) ONES esscstscscsecdecusesesncavacesss 
MPrades Ballance eecreccescescssecees - 


See erorccersceseceeees 


Italy: 


Total Exports 
TIN OLUSIeecetssesssses 
Trade Balance 


Union of South Africa: 


Total Exports 
Imports 
Trade Balance 


eee erecvcscccesecesens 


eo ee cerecenscscevecescceeeeerees 


1. Less than $50,000. 


Venezuela again ranked third in Canada’s total 
trade in 1951. Imports from that country increased by 
57% in value, while domestic exports gained 6%. The 
import balance on this trade increased from $61.7 
million to $109.6 million. Venezuela is one of the 
few countries which normally earns a large surplus 
on trade with Canada. This surplus is due to the fact 
that Venezuelan petroleum supplies a large part of 
the eastern and central Canadian market. In 1951 
crude petroleum accounted for 92% of Canada’s im- 
ports from this country, while fuel oils accounted for 
most of the remaining 8%. Western Canadian oil still 
does not compete in that part of the market supplied 


They De 1 6.9 7.5 7.6 
24. 7 27.1 31.3 40.4 37.9 
- 17.6 - 22.0 24. 4 - 32.9 - 30.3 
27.7 14.4 19. 2 25.8 35.4 
8.9 5.9 11.5 11.9 CAO. 
+18.8 at Ged 15 lois} +13. 9 +25.5 
10.7 8.5 11.0 12.6 17.2 
15.0 4.1 14.5 21.5 6.2 
- 4.2 + 4.4 - 3.9 - 8.9 +11.0 
5.3 6.6 the A 11.9 27.9 
9.1 9.0 11.2 9.0 11.5 
- 3.8 - 2.4 =) ed) eo) +16.4 
5.6 13.0 25. 4 15.9 22.0 
3.2 2.8 3.4 3.0 3.4 
w ot: +10. 2 +22. 0 +1229 +18.6 
4.6 5.6 7.8 16.5 16.7 
4.9 4.6 5. 8 toe, 5.7 
-0.3 a? Tile + 2.0 + 8.6 rH a 


by Venezuela, and imports of petroleum from Vene- 
zuela have grown with the increased use of petroleum 
in Canada. 


Exports to Venezuela are more varied. Wheat flour 
is the most important export commodity, accounting 
for 24% of domestic exports to that country in 1951. 
Other important foodstuffs exports were processed 
milk, eggs, canned meats and both seed and table 
potatoes. Exports of manufactured goods are also 
important. In 1951 exports of passenger automobiles 
to Venezuela totalled $1.6 million, of rubber tires 
$1.7 million, of copper manufactures $1.1 million, of 
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electrical apparatus $1.0 million, and a wide variety 
of other exports were also recorded. Since Venezuela 
does not suffer from any shortage of Canadian dollars 
it is potentially even more important than at present 
as a market forCanadian goods which are competitive 
in price and quality with those produced in other 
countries. 


Belgium and Luxembourg ranked fourth in Canada’s 
trade in 1951. Domestic exports to that country in- 
creased by 42% to reach $94:5 million, and imports 
gained 72% to reach $39.1 million. While the export 
balance on this trade grewfrom $44.0 million to $55.7 
million, the proportion which it bears to total trade 
with Belgium declined from 49% to 42%. 


Domestic exports to Belgium are primarily food- 
stuffs and raw materials. Exports of wheat in 1951 
increased by 33% invalue to reach $35.8 million, and 
those of barley, oats and rye showed even sharper 
gains. Flaxseed exports were smaller, due partly to 
smaller production in Canada, and exports of canned 
fish and marine oils also decreased. Exports of wood 
pulp and asbestos gained in 1951, but those of lead 
and zinc were lower in total value despite much 
higher prices. The result of these changes was that 
foodstuffs formed a much greater proportion of exports 
to Belgium than in 1950, industrial materials a much 
lesser proportion, a change opposite to that which 
dominated exports to the United Kingdom. Exports of 
passenger automobiles showed a large increase, 
reaching $2.7 million, and those of rubber tires and 
non-farm machinery were also greater than in 1950, 
but manufactures are of secondary importance in 
sales to Belgium. 


Belgium has not suffered serious balance of pay- 
ments problems in the post-war period, and has been 
freerthan most European countries to expand imports 
from dollar countries. In October, 1951, however, 
Belgium was forced to expand her trade restrictions 
in an effort to increase imports from other European 
countries and thus redress her chronic creditor po- 
sition in the EHuropean Payments Union. Although 
some discrimination against dollarimports is involved 
in these measures, Canada’s exports to Belgium are 
largely non-competitive with European goods, and 
therefore may not be seriously affected. 


Imports from Belgium cover a wide rangeof goods, 
chiefly industrial materials and manufactures. Iron 
and its products formed the largest group in these 
imports in 1951, accounting for $21.5 million, 55% of 
the total. Two types of commodities predominated. 
Imports of rolling mill products were valued at $19.1 
million, 3.7 times their 1950 value and 2.3 times the 
tonnage imported in 1950. The higher unit value of 
these imports seems to have been in part due to 
quality change. Belgium supplied 11% of Canada’s 
imports of rolling mill products in 1951, 60% of total 
imports of these goods from Europe, and almost as 
much as was imported from the United Kingdom. 
Imports of pipes and tubes from Belgium also ex- 
panded sharply to reach $1.1 million, due chiefly to 
greater imports of well casing. Other important gains 
were registered in imports of glass, cement, and 
carpets and rugs. Most textile imports from Belgium 
were lower than in 1950, however, the total value of 


imports in this group declining from $6.4 million to 
$4.8 million in spite of higher prices. Imports of cut 
diamonds from Belgium were also smaller than in the 
previous year, although Belgium remained Canada’s 
leading supplier of these diamonds, and the increase 
in the value of tin imports was due to higher prices 
alone, which masked a 15% decline in the quantity 
of tin imports. 


Australia ranked fifth in Canada’s trade in 1951, 
and was the only country other than the United States 
and the United Kingdom to account for more than 1% 
of both exports and imports. Exports to Australia 
increased by 38% in 1951, and imports were 41% 
greater than in 1950. Canada’s small active balance 
on this trade nevertheless increased from $2.8 million 
to $3.0 million. Automobiles and automobile parts 
remained Canada’s largest class of exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1951; together these items totalled $17.1 
million, a slight increase over 1950. Other commodi- 
ties were responsible for the growth in exports to 
Australia. Planks and boards increased from $5.8 to 
$8.9 million in value, and wood pulp and newsprint 
exports also rose sharply. Exports of locomotives 
totalled $2.4 million invalue; 1951 was the first post- 
war year to see locomotive exports to this market. 
Exports of aluminum, asbestos and tobacco also 
showed large gains. The range of exports to Aus- 
tralia is wide, and includes manufactures as well as 
industrial materials. However the reappearance of a 
severe foreign exchange shortage in Australia since 
the decline in wool prices from their 1951 peaks will 
force some curtailment of dollar imports. 


Imports from Australia are chiefly farm products. 
Wool was in 1951 the most valuable, raw wool im- 
ports increasing 76% to $19.1 million, and imports of 
wool noils, tops and waste accounting for a further 
$1.1 million. However imports of both commodities 
declined in quantity, raw wool by 29%, wool tops by 
48%. Sharp price increases of some 146% for raw 
wool and 83% forwool tops alone accounted forthese 
high values. The value of sugar imports increased 
29% to $14.1 million, price increases were important 
here but the quantity of these imports also rose 14%. 
Imports of dried, canned and preserved fruits were 
below the 1950 ievel, but high Canadian meat prices 
led to imports of Australian canned meats (chiefly 
beef) valued at $2.1 million. There were also some 
imports of fresh meats, chiefly mutton, but these 
were not large. 


Brazil was the sixth ranking country in Canada’s 
trade in 1951. Imports from Brazil increased to $40.6 
million, 44% above the 1950 level. Exports showed 
an even more pronouncec gain; at $53.7 million they 
were 3.4 times the 1950 figure. As a result 1950’s 
import balance of $12.1 million was succeeded by an 
export balance of $13.4 million. Due to the sharp in- 
crease in trade with Brazil, however, the balance 
equalled only 14% of total trade in 1951, as opposed 
to 27% in the previous year. 


The increase in exports to Brazil was concen- 
trated in the iron and its products, non-ferrous metals 
and products, and agricultural and vegetable products 
groups, which were respectively 3.1 times, 3.6 times 
and 5.0 times as great in value as in 1950. The 
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shares of these groups in exports to Brazil were, 
iron, 37%, non-ferrous metals, 27%, and agricultural 
products, 16%. The greater part of the increase in the 
iron products group was in automotive products which 
reached $9.7 million in 1951 as opposed to only $1.2 
million in 1950. Exports of machinery increased to 
$5.7 million, and the other major items in this group 
also recorded gains. Greater exports of electrical 
apparatus, aluminum, lead and copper accounted for 
the gain in non-ferrous metals, and wheat and rubber 
tires for the sharp increase in agricultural and vege- 
table products exports. An expanded investment 
programme bya Canadian firm operating in Brazil was 
partlyresponsible for many of these commodity gains 


Imports from Brazil are chiefly natural products 
most of which can not be produced in Canada. The 
chief of these is coffee, imports of which rose 12% 
in quantity in 1951 and reached a value of $21.4 
million, 53% of all imports from Brazil. Other impor- 
tant gains were in manila, sisal, istle and tampico 
fibres, silex, rice, and vegetable oils. Imports of 
cocoa beans and of cocoa butter from Brazil declined 
in value and even more sharply in volume, partly dis- 
placed by imports from the Gold Coast and Nigeria 
and from the United Kingdom. The greater value of 
imports of vegetable wax also concealsa 14% decline 
in their quantity. 


Japan ranked seventh in Canada’s trade in 1951. 
Exports to that country, influenced by its increasing 
production, gained 255% over their 1950 level, and 
were responsible for its high rank in Canada’s trade. 
Imports from Japan totalled only $12.6 million, 4% 
above their 1950value. As a resultthe active balance 
on this trade increased to $63.7 million from $8.5 
million in 1950. 


Wheat again was Canada’s principal export to 
Japan, with a value of $29.5 million, 40% of the do- 
mestic exports total. Barley exports were also im- 
portant at $7.5 million, and whisky exports reached 
$4.9 million due in part to the large number of North 
American military personnel in the country. Exports 
of industrial materials were far more important than 
in 1950. Wood pulp exports rose to $16.9 million from 
only $0.7 million, zinc exports increased to $1.5 
million from only $31,000, and asbestos exports to- 
talled $1.7 million as opposedto $0.7 million in1950. 
Exports of several other industrial materials also 
increased. Exports of manufactured goods to Japan 
are, however, negligible. 


The pattern of Canada’s post-war imports from 
Japan is notyet settled. In 1950, for example, imports 
of cotton piece goods werevalued at $3.2 million and 
there were no imports of rolling mill products. in 
1951, imports of Japanese cotton piece goods were 
only $0.3 million, but imports of rolling mill products 
reached $1.2 million, the largest value recorded for 
any commodity in the year. Generally, imports of 
Japanese textiles and products were lower in 1951 
than in 1950, while imports of most other items ex- 
panded. But the totalof these imports was distributed 
over many commodities, and imports of most were 
small. 


France took Canadian exports to the value of 
$46.7 million in 1951, about 2.5 times more than in 
1950. Imports from France also increased, rising from 
$14.7 million to $24.0 million. The export balance 
therefore increasedto $22.7 million, 32% of total trade 
with France. As in the case of other European coun- 
tries, foodstuffs and important industrial materials 
accounted for most of the increased exports. Wheat 
sales to France reached $5.1 million, barley exports 
$1.5 million, and exports of flaxseed $1.0 million— 
there were no exports of these commodities to France 
in 1950. Exports of wood pulp increased from $0.8 
million to $10.1 million, of pulpwood from $37,000 to 
$2.9 million, of copper from $2.1 million to $4.3 
million, of asbestos from $2.6 million to $4.1 million. 
Sales of automobiles and of farm implements to 
France did increase, but these gains were offset by 
sharp declines in exports of tractors. Manufactured 
goods were not important in exports to France. 


The, French economy is very diversified, and 
Canada’s imports from France cover a wide range of 
goods. Theincrease in imports in 1951 was especial- 
ly pronounced in the iron and textiles groups. In the 
former, imports of rolling mill products from France 
reached $5.2 million in the year—in 1950 they were 
only $0.3 million. Other iron and steel items also in- 
creased, more than offsetting the reduced imports of 
scrap iron which reflect reduced supplies in France. 
In the textiles group the advance was led by lace 
and embroidery and wool yarns and warps, imports of 
which reached $2.0 million and $1.0 million re- 
spectively. Imports of many other textiles also in- 
creased. French brandy and wines continued to find 
an expanding marketin Canada,and imports of printed 
books from France were also larger. The sharp in- 
crease in non-commercial imports reflects the greater 
number of French immigrants entering Canada in1951. 


The Federation of Malaya supplied Canada with 
imports valued at $58.0 million in 1951, an increase 
of 101% over the 1950 value. Most of this increase 
was due to higher prices. Rubber and tin accounted 
for 99% of imports from Malaya in 1951. Rubber im- 
ports increased by 109.2% over their 1950 value, but 
their quantity was only 6.4% greater than in the 
previous year. Rubber prices averaged 96.6% above 
the 1950 level. Tin imports increased by 80.1% over 
their 1950 value, but their quantity rose only 30.8%. 
Tin prices averaged 37.7% above their 1950 level. 
With lower import prices for these commodities the 
value of imports from Malaya in 1952 is likely to fall 
far short of the 1951 peak. 


Exports to Malaya increased 2.6 times to $10.8 
million in 1951.The greater part of this increase was 
due to greater export volume. Automotive products 
accounted for about half the total increase, rising in 
value by $3.0 million. The remainder of the gain was 
Spread over a variety of foods and manufactures, of 
which newsprint, electrical apparatus, rubber tires, 
processed milk and canned fish showed the greatest 
gains. Exports of wheat flour to this market decreased 
from their very high 1950 level, but remained well 
above the value and volume characteristic of earlier 
years. 
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Exports to Italy reached $48.8 million in 1951, 
3.2 times their 1950 value. Most of this increase was 
due to larger sales of wheat and wheat flour — wheat 
exports increased from $4.7 million in 1950 to $23.7 
million in 1951, flour exports from $0.2 million to 
$8.5 million. Exports of cured and canned fish also 
increased, but only moderately. !taly also took larger 
exports of wood pulp, which reached $3.8 million, and 
of copper, which reached $1.9 million. These latter 
values were affected by price increases, but exports 
of both were greater in volume than in 1950 (in 1950 
wood pulp exports to Italy were negligible) 


Imports from Italy increased by 52% to reach $14.2 
million in 1951. Over half of the increase was in im- 
ports of textiles, chiefly in wool piece goods, which 
rose in value from $0.8 million to $2.8 million, most 
of which increase reflects the quantity factor. Imports 
of agricultural products from Italy were also much 
greater than in the earlier year, those of pickled and 
preserved vegetables showing an $0.6 million gain to 
reach $0.7 million, and those of nuts increasing to 
$0.9 million. Like France, Italy exports to Canada a 
wide range of goods. Increases in individual items 
predominated throughout the range of commodities. 
While individual increases were often small, in the 
aggregate they increased Italy’s dollar earnings 
significantly. 


The Union of South Africa took Canadian exports 
valued at $53.1 million in 1951. While this was 24% 
greater than the 1950 value, it was well below those 


of the high 1947-49 period. Wheat was again the lead- 
ing commodity in these exports, although at $10.9 
million its value was 31% less than in 1950.A better 
1950-51 crop in the Union reduced dependence on 
imports. However there were offsetting increases else- 
where, and as South Africa’s import controls were 
modified during 1951 the range of exports to this 
market was broader. Exports of automotive products 
showed a particularly marked increase, together rising 
a totalof $4.9 million in value, exports of planks and 
boards accounted for a further $2.7 million of the in- 
crease, newsprint exports more than doubled, and 
exports of farm implements and ofcotton fabrics were 
about twice as great as in 1950. A few declines oc- 
curred in commodities other than wheat, the chief 
were in railway rolling stock (contract deliveries of 
these were completed in 1950), and in rolling mill 
products and primary aluminum, both of which found 
a ready market elsewhere. 


Canada imports relatively little from the Union; 
in 1950 the total value of these imports was only 
$5.4 million. Wool, industrial diamonds, canned fruits, 
chrome ore and alcoholic beverages include most of 
these imports. Gem diamonds produced in the Union 
are eventually imported into Canada, but most must 
first be cut in Europe or elsewhere. Gold,the Union’s 
other chief product, is also a major Canadian export. 
It is normal for the Union to show a heavy import 
balance in her trade statistics since as the world’s 
largest producer and exporter of gold (which is ex- 
cluded from merchandise trade statistics) she has 
large additional external revenues from this source. 


CHAPTER Ill 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


The countries of Europe, of the Commonwealth 
(excluding the United Kingdom), and of Latin America 
together accounted for 20.7% of Canada’s total 
exports in 1951, and for 18.5% of imports. The share 
of each of these trading areas in Canada’s exports 
was greater than in 1950, and the share of Europe 
in Canada’s imports increased sharply while that 
of the other two groups of countries showed little 
change. The value of imports from these countries 
has been increasing steadily for three years, and 
exports were well above their low 1950 levels in 
1951. 


While exports to these countries were greater 
than in 1950, those to Europe and the Commonwealth 
remained less than in some earlier post-war years. 
With the ending of emergency relief and recon- 
struction needs in many of these countries their 
imports naturally declined, and recurrent balance- 
of-payments crises, especially those affecting the 
sterling area, accentuated the decline in their 
imports from dollar countries. In 1951 the deterio- 
ration of the international political situation led 
to an increased need for many Canadian strategic 
materials, and in addition many Commonwealth 


countries were able to relax their import controls 
due to the favourable balance-of-payments effects 
of high raw material prices in late 1950 and early 
1951. Canadian exports to Latin America have been 
less affected by trade controls in recent years, and 
especially in the last two years have made con- 
siderable gains. 


The higher exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar in 1951 was one factor which aided the 
countries of Europe in expanding sales in Canada. 
World shortages of many materials also forced 
Canadians to look beyond the United States for 
supplementary sources of supply. And higher prices 
swelled the value of imported goods, especially 
of many of those obtained from the Commonwealth. 


Trade with some of the individually more im- 
portant of the countries in these trading areas has 
been discussed in Chapter II, and summary statistics 
of trade with others appear in Table XIX of Part II. 
In the remainder of this chapter trade with each of 
these areas as a whole will be examined, and some 
of the more important trends common to many of 
these countries indicated. 


Trade with European Countries! 


In 1950, the decline in reconstruction needs, 
balance-of-payments difficulties, and the relatively 
higher value of the Canadian dollar resulting from 
the greater devaluations of most European currencies 
in 1949, combined to reduce Canada’s exports to 
Europe to their lowest post-war level. The worsening 
international situation after mid-1950, together with 
an increased need for many goods and a lessened 
prospect of obtaining sufficient non-dollar supplies 
caused a marked revival in these exports in the 
fourth quarter of 1950. These same factors affected 
this trade in 1951. In all four quarters the value of 
exports to Europe was greater than in the corre- 
sponding 1950 quarters, and in the last two quarters 
of the year the value of these exports was greater 
than in any corresponding post-war periods. The 
needs resulting from rearmament and from a poor 
harvest outweighed the need toreduce dollar imports. 


Imports from Europe have been increasing fairly 
steadily since the war, and in all quarters of 1951 
were greater in value and in volume than in the 
corresponding periods of earlier post-war years. 
Production in Europe has expanded steadily, pro- 
viding greater exportable supplies, the higher value 
of the Canadian dollar has improved the competitive 
position of European producers, tariff reductions 
have removed obstacles to trade development, and 
finally the contacts of European firms with Canada 
have been steadily improving due to the accumu- 
lation of experience in Canadian dealings and to 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables XIII, XIV, and XIX. This discussion relates to 
non-Commonwealth European countries except Ireland. 


such special opportunities as those provided by the 
Canadian [International Trade Fair. In addition, 
imports from Europe were stimulated in 1951 by 
shortages of many materials in the United States 
and the United Kingdom—this was especially true 
of iron and steel rolling mill products. 


The sharper expansion of exports to Europe 
than of imports from these countries in 1951 re- 
versed the steady decline in the active balance 
of trade which has been proceeding since 1947. 
This balance reached $170.2 million in 1951, $81.5 
million greater than in 1950. However viewed in 
relation to total trade with the area, the increase 
in the balance was only from 30.1% of the total to 
32.5% of the total, a much smaller proportion than 
characterized post-war years before 1950. 


All European countries have not shared equally 
in this expansion of trade with Canada. Over 98% 
of domestic exports to Europe in 1951 went to the 
non-communist countries of North-Western Europe 
and Southern Europe, and 96% of imports from Europe 
were from these same countries. The expansion 
of trade with the non-communist countries was also 
much more rapid in 1951, as is shown by the follow- 
ing statement: 


Increase of 1951 over 1950 
Non-Commonwealth — ory ae 


: Domestic 
Countries of Exports Imports 
% % 
North-Western Europe ......... 79.1 Sie 
Southern Europe .................. 98.4 by iet0) 
HASLErNeEUTODe ee teeneee sees 115). 8) 2.4 
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The increase in exports to Eastern Europe was 
due entirely to greater sales to Finland, which 
has a non-communist government, and to Yugoslavia, 
which is at odds with the rest of the communist 
world. Canadian controls on strategic exports, and 
the purchasing policies of communist governments, 
have reduced exports to most communist countries 
to a negligible level. While Canada does not dis- 
criminate against imports from these countries 
nevertheless their sales in Canada are small. 


As in the case of the United Kingdom, Canada’s 
domestic exports to Europe are chiefly foodstuffs 
and industrial materials. The leading commodities 
itemized in Table XIII can be grouped as ‘‘foods and 
beverages’’ (10 items), ‘‘industrial materials’’ (20 
items) and ‘‘others’’ (10 items), and the distribution 
of exports within these categories is as follows: 


Foods and Industrial 


Year Beverages Materials Others 
$7000 ,000 
OGG ietsteccent . Cassie TU wicrars) 17.9 
LOS Oster ee. ete ss filers 66. 3 13.6 
1H 6 | Reece so neoeonnces 174. 7 en ar 20.5 
% of total commodities itemized 
TOAQISS.. She cts es 43.0 46.2 10.8 
TUSIET Oa oseoneenerceneocceteee 49.2 42.2 8.6 
LS Sil aaeetweceuere se B..ske Hoa Site 6.6 


During the past three years foods have formed the 
major part of these exports, with industrial materials 
accounting for most of the remainder. Europe imports 
relatively few manufactured goods from Canada, and 
the relative importance of these goods has been 
diminishing. While all three categories of exports 
increased in value in 1951, foodstuffs and industrial 
materials accounted for most of the increase. Rubber 
tires, newsprint paper (influenced by local elections 
in France and Germany and by sales to Yugoslavia) 
and automobiles were the only manufactured goods 
among the principal exports to show marked gains. 


A poor harvest in most European countries 
(except Spain) was the chief reason for the ex- 
traordinary expansion in exports of grains to Europe. 
Wheat sales more than doubled in value and 
quantity, Belgium, Italy and the Netherlands in 
particular increasing their imports from Canada, 
while France, normally a wheat exporter, also 


purchased Canadian wheat. Exports of other grains 
increased even more sharply: those of oats were 
9 times their 1950 value, of barley 8 times as great, 
and of rye 6 times as great. Exports of wheat flour 
also increased, Italy taking most of the total. The 
greater part of these exports of grains were made 
in the latter part of 1951, but two-thirds of the 
wheat flour was exported in the first half-year. 
Exports of most other foodstuffs to Europe were 
lower than in 1950. Sales of canned fish to Belgium 
dropped sharply, as did those of cured fish to 
Portugal. Exports of marine oils were also lower, 
especially those of whale oil to Belgium. 


Exports of Canadian-produced industrial ma- 
terials to Europe were much greater than in 1950. 
Exports of wood pulp were 14 times their 1950 
value and 8 times the volume of the earlier year, 
France, Germany, Italy and Belgium all increasing 
their purchases. Exports of pulpwood and of lumber 
were also much greater than in 1950. Exports of 
base metals and asbestos to Europe increased 
sharply in value; European consumers outbid United 
States users for these metals. The five major non- 
ferrous metals showed value increases ranging 
from 88% in the case of copper to 9% in that of 
lead. Higher prices were important in these gains. 
The quantities of aluminum and copper shipped 
were each about 30% above those for 1950, but 
there was little change in the volume of nickel 
exports and those of lead and zinc declined about 
10% and 25% respectively. Most of the nickel 
shipped to Europe is sent to a Canadian-owned 
refinery in Norway for processing. Exports of 
asbestos were also much greater in value than in 
1950, but here the influence of price changes was 
slight. 


Imports from Europe in each of the nine main 
groups were greater than in 1950, and only four of 
the forty leading commodities listed in Table XIV 
failed to surpass their 1950 value. Of these, only 
imports of chemical fertilizers were lower than in 
1949, although cotton piece goods imports, while 
greater than in 1950, also failed to reach the 1949 
value. The increase in the value of most imports 
from Europe has been accompanied by sizable 
volume gains, although prices have also risen. 
The steady progress in the development of Canadian 


TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland), by Quarters 


1950 1951 


DOMESUICEEXPOLUS cenceccecsceressecee 34.8 39.3 
TRE=HIXDOTUS # vecctecercstuavescosccsssacsse 0.3 0.4 
TIN PORUSH: A cccecacssscdueceqvcsesccectesoseers 18.0 23.6 
TOtalMTrade)...2.checctsesnssveccecessse Soe 63.3 


Trade: BalanCe: sfecciesde.cccccsecse 08 +17. 2 +16. 1 


+21. 4 


$’000,000 
69.2 43.3 63.2 113.9 125.5 
0.4 0. 2 0.3 0.3 0.5 
35.6 30. 1 49.2 50.5 47.3 
105. 2 713.7 112.8 164.7 173. 3 


+ 34.0 +13.5 + 63.7 + 78.7 
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markets for European goods indicates that the 
efforts of these countries to solve their balance 
of payments problems are meeting success. 


Iron and steel products replaced textiles as the 
most important group of imports from Europe in 
1951, accounting for 31% of the total. Rolling mill 
products were the chief iron and steel import; the 
steel shortage in the United States has encouraged 
the expansion of these imports particularly from 
Belgium, Germany and France. In 1949 European 
countries supplied only 3.9% of Canada’s imports 
of rolling mill products, in 1951 the proportion was 
18.3%. Imports of machinery from Europe also 
increased sharply, Germany, Sweden and Switzerland 
being the chief suppliers. And a wide variety of 
other iron and steel imports were greater than in 
previous years. In the textiles field increases in 
imports were also general. Synthetic fibres and 
yarns showed the greatest gains here, these imports 
coming chiefly from Germany and Austria. Textiles 
imports from Europe are very varied, covering a 
wide range of products and originating in most of 


Trade with Commonwealth 


Both exports to and imports from the countries 
of the Commonwealth increased in 1951. The sharp 
reduction in these countries’ dollar imports in 1950, 
together with high prices and world demand for 
many of their more important products, strengthened 
their currency reserves and permitted some relax- 
ations in their import restrictions in 1951. Their 
need for many Canadian products was also greater 
after a year of low imports. And defence needs and 
inventory buying sustained their sales to Canada 
in spite of the exceptionally high prices of some 
of their products. Ireland is included with the 
countries of the Commonwealth in this section of 
the Review because as a member of the sterling 
area it shares in the balance-of-payments problems 
of the area and also because it has retained the 
preferential tariff treatment in the Canadian market 
possessed before leaving the Commonwealth. 


Exports to the Commonwealth and Ireland reached 
their lowest post-war value in 1950, and in 1951 
rose about 32% above this level. Greater export 
volume accounted for most of this value increase. 
However exports to the Commonwealth were lower 
in value and in volume than those of any post-war 
year before 1950. Imports from the Commonwealth 
were 27% greater in value than in 1950, and in the 
first three quarters of the year surpassed the corre- 
sponding quarters of any earlier post-war year. 
However the gain in their value seems to have 
been due to the price factor alone; in volume these 
imports were probably less than in 1950, and in 
the fourth quarter of 1951, when the prices of many 
Commonwealth products had fallen from their earlier 
peaks, the value of these imports fell below that 
recorded for the fourth quarter of 1950. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables XV, XVI, and XIX. The discussion in this section 
excludes the United Kingdom. 


the countries of Europe. While higher prices raised 
the value of many textiles, especially wool products, 
nevertheless the average increase in the price of 
textiles imported from Europe was well below the 
45% average gain in price of all fibres and textiles 
imports in 1951, and the increase in the volume 
of these imports was substantial. 


The wide variety of goods imported from Europe 
includes a considerable range of agricultural and 
animal products. Cheese and canned fish have 
been important imports for some years. and in 1951 
Sweden, Denmark and some other European countries 
provided a quantity of butter to alleviate the shortage 
of this commodity in Canada. Imports of preserved 
fruits and vegetables from Europe were significant 
in the year, and nuts, wines and brandy were other 
important imports. The Netherlands continued to 
increase exports of florist and nursery stock to 
Canada. Most of the agricultural and animal products 
imported from Europe are specialty goods rather 
than bulk items, and therefore tend to compete 
only indirectly with Canadian goods. 


Countries and Ireland? 


The balance on trade with the Commonwealth 
was again passive in 1951. A series of quarterly 
passive balances on this trade began in the second 
quarter of 1950, influenced by reduced Common- 
wealth dollar imports and by higher prices for some 
important Commonwealth products. It increased in 
later 1950 quarters and remained high until the latter 
part of 1951. In the fourth quarter of 1951 the 
balance again became positive, as Commonwealth 
prices returned to more normal levels and imports 
from Canada increased. These countries’ exchange 
reserves again deteriorated in the last half of 1951; 
the decline in the sterling area’s gold and United 
States dollar reserves was U.S. $598 million in the 
third quarter and U.S.$934 million in the fourth 
quarter. There is therefore little prospect of relax- 
ations in their trade controls in 1952 beyond the 
possible further extension of the British West Indies 
Trade Liberalization Plan negotiated in the autumn 
of 1951. On the contrary, new import restrictions 
were announced by various of these countries 
following the conference of Commonwealth finance 
ministers in London in January, 1952. The share 
of the Commonwealth in both exports and imports 
has been much less in the post-war years than was 
normal before the war. 


Each of the nine main commodity groups shared 
in the increase of domestic exports to Commonwealth 
countries in 1951. Agricultural and vegetable prod- 
ucts remained the largest group in these exports, 
and wheat the most important single commodity. 
Increased exports of wheat to India were partly 
offset by a better crop in the Union of South Africa 
which reduced that country’s need for imports. 
Exports of wheat flour were lower than in 1950, 
sales to Ceylon showing a very marked drop. Sales 
of most other foodstuffs to Commonwealth countries 
increased in value and in volume, and exports of 
tobacco were greater than in the previous year. 
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TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, by Quarters 


$000,000 


Domestic FxMOrts ies, datvcnccoceerss 41.6 59.4 44.2 53.3 54.1 59.2 68. 8 79.8 
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rose sharply. Australia, New Zealand and the Union Commodity Gea tn AU te feat, 
of South Africa sharply increased their purchases 50 Prices "50 Prices _°51 Prices 
of Canadian lumber, and exports of newsprint paper $000 ,000 
to Australia, India and the Union of South Africa Sugar, raw.......... 75.6 61.2 71.4 
were much greater than in 1950. A wide variety of Rubber, crude etc. 26. 2 27.9 54.3 
paper products are exported in volume to the Wool) raw.s......05 19.5 16.3 41.0 
Commonwealth, and most of these also showed Meamblacks..5.2 hs Tt 213 2053 
gains. Exports of several base metals and of Jute piece goods 
asbestos were greater than in 1951, but higher Stes as” fee 12.6 9.6 13.8 
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exports, and even in value copper exports were Tin blocks,etc. .. 5.0 6.6 ont 
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Vegetable oils .. Phx ayy i 5.9 
The Commonwealth is also an important market Coffee, green .... One GL Sy th 
for many Canadian manufactures. Automotive Fe ee wee 181.9 167.2 238.7 


products are the most important of these: Australia 
and the Union of South Africa were the principal 
markets in 1951 with the latter country accounting 
for a major part of the increase in these exports. 
Re-exports of automobile parts to Pakistan and 
of passenger automobiles to New Zealand accounted 
for most of the unusually high value of re-exports 
to the Commonwealth in the fourth quarter. Domestic 
exports of both farm and non-farm machinery are 
also important here, as are those of electrical 
apparatus. One marked decline in the manufactured 
goods field is in exports of locomotives. Capital 
equipment of this type tends to be bought irregu- 
larly. In 1949 and 1950 there were heavy contract 
deliveries of locomotives to India. These have now 
been largely completed, and Australia took the 
greater part of 1951’s locomotive exports. 


Although exports to the Commonwealth gained 
in both value and volume in 1951. this does not 
appear to have been the case with imports. Higher 
average prices for Commonwealth goods likely 
accounted for more than the recorded gain in value. 
In illustration of the effects of this price rise, the 
following statement shows for Canada’s ten leading 
imports from the Commonwealth in 1951 the 1950 
value of imports, the 1951 quantity revalued at 
1950 prices, and finally the recorded 1951 value. 
The commodities included in the statement ac- 
counted for 75% of imports from the Commonwealth 
in 1950 and 78% of the total in 1951. 


Changes from column 1 to column 2 in the statement 
indicate equivalent percentage quantity changes, 
changes from column 2 to column 3 equivalent 
percentage price changes. 


In only one case, that of tea, was the average 
price of imports lower in 1951 than in 1950. For the 
ten commodities the weighted average price increase 
was 42.3%. Six of the commodities were imported 
in greater volume than in 1950, but only in the 
cases of crude petroleum and vegetable oils did 
the quantity increase approach the value increase. 
For the ten commodities the weighted average 
quantity decrease was 8.1%. The additional cost 
to Canada of the higher level of prices of these 
ten commodities in 1951 was $71.5 million, which 
compares with an increase in the total value of 
imports from the Commonwealth of only $65.3 
million. It seems likely that the volume of. total 
imports from the Commonwealth was between 5% and 
10% lower in 1951 than in 1950 


Agricultural and vegetable products formed 60% 
of Canada’s imports from the Commonwealth in 1951, 
and included five of the ten leading imports from 
these countries. The value of nine of the leading 
imports in this group declined in spite of generally 
higher average prices, and the only clear cases of 
a greater volume of imports were in rubber (from 
Malaya), vegetable oils (from India), green coffee 
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(from British East Africa) and refined sugar (from 
Jamaica). Imports of tea from both India and Ceylon 
were much lower than in 1950, and Latin American 
producers have regained a small part of the Canadian 
market for sugar from Commonwealth producers. 
Imports of animal products showed more general 
value gains and some clear volume gains, particu- 
larly in the case of butter from New Zealand and 
meats from Australia and New Zealand. 


Prices were responsible for most of the gain in 
fibres and textiles imports as well. The average 
price of raw wool imports from the Commonwealth 
was some 152% above the 1950 level, and while 


increases in other fibres and fabrics were less 
extreme they were nevertheless considerable. 
Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South 
Africa benefited from the record wool prices for 
a.time, and India from the higher jute goods prices. 
In the minerals field higher prices were less pro- 
nounced, though still general. Imports of bauxite, 
manganese oxide, chrome ore, crude petroleum and 
abrasives all seem to have increased in quantity, 
though by less than their increase in value. However 
by the end of 1951 the prices of most Commonwealth 
products had declined considerably, leading an 
apparent downtrend in many other international 
trade prices. 


Trade with Latin America! 


In the latter half of 1950 several Latin American 
countries accumulated large additional exchange 
reserves due to the continued ready sale of their 
exports at good prices and to their difficulties in 
obtaining some imports during the post-Korea 
scramble for goods. These countries were therefore 
in a position to increase their imports in 1952, and 
partly as a result of this situation Canada’s exports 
to Latin America were greater in value in all quarters 
of 1951 than in those of any earlier post-war year. 
The increase in the last half-year was particularly 
striking. Imports were also at a record level through- 
out the year. While there were important further 
increases in the average prices of Latin American 
goods in 1951, the sharpest increases in these 
prices came in the previous years, and there was 
a substantial gain in the volume of these imports 
inwGoie 


Not all Latin American countries shared equally 
in this increase of trade. The greatest increases 
in exports were in sales to Brazil, Mexico, Chile 
and Uruguay, while exports to Panama and Argentina 
decreased. These decreases were due to smaller 
sales of ships, while in the case of Brazil in 
particular, the investment activities of a company 
incorporated in Canada were an important factor 
in the exceptional increase of exports. Imports from 
Mexico declined in 1951, due chiefly to an easier 
price and supply situation for cotton in the United 
States, and those from Venezuela, Brazil, Costa 
Rica and Cuba showed especially pronounced 
increases. 


The trade balance with Latin America was 
passive as in earlier years. Canada obtains from 
Latin American countries a wide variety of tropical 
and semi-tropical agricultural products, and Vene- 
zuela is Canada’s principal source of imported 
crude petroleum. While Latin America provides a 
good and growing market for Canadian foodstuffs 
and manufactures, nevertheless these purchases 
do not alone offset Canada’s large imports from 
this source. In some ways the trade relationship 
of Canada to Latin America is similar to that of 
the United Kingdom or Europe to Canada—in both 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


cases the trade balance has in recent years been 
active for the principal supplier of staple com- 
modities. 


Foodstuffs are important in exports to Latin 
America. Bolivia. Brazil, Chile and Colombia 
were important markets for Canadian wheat in 1951, 
and sales of wheat flour to Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador and Wenezuela were very large. Both 
wheat and wheat flour are exported to a variety of 
markets in the area. Other grains, malt and potatoes 
were also important agricultural exports. Latin 
America in 1951 bought more Canadian cured fish 
than did the Commonwealth countries, and this 
area iS becoming increasingly important as an 
outlet for processed milk. 


Latin America is particularly important as a 
market for manufactured exports. Non-farm ma- 
chinery was the leading manufactured export to 
this area in 1951, Brazil, Chile and Mexico its 
principal purchasers. Exports of automotive prod- 
ucts were very much greater than in 1950, the bulk 
of these going to Brazil, Mexico, Uruguay and 
Venezuela. Exports of farm machinery to Argentina 
and Uruguay were also greater than in the previous 
year, and S$razil increased its imports of Canadian 
electrical apparatus. Several Latin American coun- 
tries purchased important quantities of Canadian 
newsprint, and exports of many other manufactured 
items increased. Processed materials are also 
important in these exports. Sales of wood pulp to 
Srazil, Chile and Mexico were sharply increased 
in 1951, as were exports of aluminum to Brazil, 
Mexico and Uruguay. Exports of other metals and 
minerals were also greater. 


Latin America is an important source of many 
industrial materials. Venezuela has for many years 
been a principal source of imported petroleum; in 
1951 this country increased its share of Canada’s 
petroleum imports displacing some crude from 
Arabia, and in addition supplied an important 
quantity of refined fuel oils to Canada. Coarse 
vegetable fibres are another important import, 
especially from Brazil, Haiti and Mexico; and 
Argentina and Uruguay supply raw and combed 
wool to Canada. Both Mexico and Peru are im- 
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TABLE 15. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Quarters 


1950 1951 
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portant sources of several minerals, vegetable wax 
is imported from Brazil, and quebracho extract, an 
important tanning material, from Argentina and 
Paraguay. Most of these imports are of commodi- 
ties not produced in Canada but essential to 
Canadian industry. 


Most of the rest of Canada’s imports from Latin 
America are agricultural foodstuffs which either 
can not be produced in Canada or which this area 
supplies before and after the Canadian production 
season, as in the case of fresh vegetables. Among 
the more important increases in foodstuffs imports 


from this area were those of vegetable oils from 
Argentina and Brazil and of rice from Brazil. At 
the Torquay G.A.T.T. negotiations Cuba secured 
an arrangement facilitating the entry of some Latin 
American sugar to the Canadian market, and both 
that country and the Dominican Republic increased 
exports of sugar to Canada in 1951. The most 
important foodstuffs purchased in Latin America 
are still coffee and bananas, although these imports 
showed little change in 1951. Brazil and Colombia 
supply most of Canada’s coffee requirements, while 
bananas are imported chiefly from Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Panama. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Trade by Component Material Groups 


Foreign trade is based primarily on international 
differences in resources and on specialization. The 
influence of resources on trade is particularly 
obvious in the case of natural products. Neither 
temperate nor tropical countries can raise all of the 
wide range of agricultural products necessary for 
modern industry and required by consumers’ tastes. 
Cotton and oranges must come from countries with 
warm climates, wheat and apples grow best in more 
temperate regions. Softwoods grow most plentifully 
in northern climates, and most of the world’s lumber, 
wood pulp and paper is produced from softwoods, 
while tropical woods are chiefly prized for their hard 
texture and for the finish they will take. Mineral 
deposits as well as climatic differences are impor- 
tant. Few countries produce even most of the range 
of minerals they require, and where mines are lack- 
ing imports provide an alternative supply. 


National specialization is also an important 
determinant of trade. Densely populated countries 
with a large accumulation of capital tend to special- 
ize on manufacturing industries, especially if they 
are deficient in important natural resources. Sparsely 
populated countries are more likely to specialize in 
agriculture and in extractive industries if their 
resources permit. And within these categories further 
specialization by product is normal — on the Cana- 
dian prairies the emphasis is on wheat, although 
much wheat land could well be used for stock- 
raising, and in the field of manufactures the differ- 
ences between the type of automobile produced in 
the United States and that produced in the United 
Kingdom are well known. In some cases manufacture 
is essential if resources are to be exploited — 
Canada’s exports of aluminum are essentially exports 
of hydro-electric power from Canada, since it was 
power resources and not the domestic production of 


ore (bauxite must be imported) which led to the 
establishing of this industry. Were this power not 
used to produce aluminum much of it would go 
unused. 


A comparison of the respective importance of the 
nine main commodity groups in Canada’s exports and 
imports throws some light on the effects of resources 
and specialization on Canada’s trade. In the last 
four years the most important groups in exports have 
been wood and wood products, agricultural and 
vegetable products, non-ferrous metals and products, 
and animals and animal products. In imports the 
most important groups have been iron and its pro- 
ducts, non-metallic minerals and products, agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, and fibres, textiles 
and products. The appearance of the agricultural and 
vegetable products group in both lists emphasizes 
the importance of climatic limitations on inter- 
national trade; a comparison of the products in this 
group included in Tables VII and VIII of Part II 
indicates clearly the temperate-tropical division 
between exports and imports. Canada’s vast stands 
of timber, chiefly of softwood species, provide 
lumber, pulpwood, wood pulp and paper for a world 
market — only a very limited quantity of non-Cana- 
dian woods needs to be imported. Exports of non- 
ferrous metals are due chiefly to Canada’s generous 
share of the world’s mines, and exports of animal 
products to the convenient proximity of some of the 
world’s best fisheries, as well as to a large live- 
stock industry. Until recently Canada was deficient 
in accessible supplies of both iron ore and coal, 
which provide the basis for both the iron and steel 
industry and many other manufacturing industries — 
imports of iron and steel and their products have 
always been important for these reasons, and their 
importance has been accentuated by the fact that it 


TABLE 16. Composition of Trade with All Countries, by Main Groups! 
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1. Most of the values from which these percentages are derived appear in Tables VII and VIII of Part II. 
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has in the past been more remunerative for Canadians 
to specialize in extractive rather than manufacturing 
industries. Lack of conveniently located supplies of 
coal and oil are the chief factors in the high level of 
non-metallic minerals imports. Most textile fibres 
require a warmer climate for their production than 
Canada can provide, and imports of textiles as of 
many iron and steel manufactures have been large 
because most Canadian productive factors have 
found more profitable employment elsewhere. 


Particularly in the manufactures field many com- 
modities are imported which could be (or are to some 
extent) produced in Canada. There are two simple 
reasons for this. First, the Canadian home market is 
not sufficiently great to provide the full economies 
of large-scale production for some industries, there- 
fore many manufacturing industries can operate 
economically only if an export market is available. 
For some no export markets are available. Second, 
other industries in Canada may provide more profit- 
able employment for capital and labour. To export 
it is necessary to import — Canadian resources 
devoted to the production for export of newsprint, 
wheat, wood pulp, lumber and base metals require 
that machinery, steel, fuels and textiles be imported 
if they areto receive payment. 


Since the distribution of trade among the main 
commodity groups is so greatly affected by resources 
and specialization it is not surprising that there 
have in most cases been relatively small changes in 
the shares of the main groups in trade. Fluctuations 
in the agricultural and vegetable products proportion 
of exports have been affected chiefly by variations 


in the wheat crop. Changes in the animals and 
animal products, wood and wood products, and non- 
ferrous metals proportions are of greater Significance. 
The first of these is due chiefly to the decline in 
exports of bacon to the United Kingdom, a decline 
caused by the United Kingdom’s balance of payments 
difficulties, by high Canadian production costs, and 
by reviving bacon production in Europe. The lesser 
growth of exports of fishery products than of other 
commodities has also been influential, as was the 
decline in livestock exports in 1951. The increased 
importance of the wood products and non-ferrous 
metals groups in exports reflects the steady growth 
of the efficient export industries in these categories, 
and also the effects of the changed direction of trade 
in the last two years. As the overseas markets avail- 
able to Canadian producers were restricted, the 
commodities required by the United States market 
assumed greater importance in exports. Forest pro- 
ducts and metals normally find a ready market in the 
United States, and many are also regarded as es- 
sential imports by overseas countries. 


One change of major importance has occured in 
the relative importance of the import groups. In- 
creasing oil production in Canada has reduced the 
relative importance of oil in imports, and the substi- 
tution of oil for coal has permitted coal imports to 
decline. The resulting decrease in the importance of 
the non-metallic minerals group is likely to be 
permanent. Of less long-run significance is the in- 
crease in the miscellaneous commodities proportion 
resulting from greater imports of aircraft under the 
defence program, of consumers’ goods freed from 
controls and of tourist purchases freed from ex- 
change limitations. 


Trade by Origin, Degree of Manufacture, and Purpose 


Besides the main classification according to 
component material on which basis Canada’s trade 
statistics are compiled and regularly published, 
three summary subsidiary classifications are pre- 
pared annually. These are re-groupings of the sta- 
tistical items in the component material classifi- 
cation, and although not exact they can be useful in 
analysis. The first of these is a classification by 
industrial origin: that is, by the nature of the primary 
activity which provided the principal materials for 
the commodity. The second classifies the commodi- 
ties in trade on the basis of value added by manu- 
facture; in this classification ‘‘fully or chiefly 
manufactured’’ includes many commodities still at 
an intermediate stage of processing but whose value 
is due chiefly to the manufacturing processes which 
they have already undergone, as well as end pro- 
ducts. A third classification is based on the type of 
use to which the commodities are most likely to be 
put. 


The classification by origin emphasizes the 
importance of resources as a trade determinant. The 
importance of farming in its broadest sense is ac- 
centuated by the grouping together not only of vege- 
table products (including the products of tropical 
plantations) but also of most animal products and of 


farm-produced textile fibres. The almost equal share 
of this category in exports and imports clearly in- 
dicates the significance of climatic limitations on 
Canadian agriculture. The classification also shows 
that Canada’s forests provide a larger share of ex- 
ports than either agriculture or the minerals and 
mineral manufactures group. It is mineral manu- 
factures and fuels that give the mineral origin cate- 
gory its dominant share in imports, and manufactures 
also form the mixed origin group which ranks third in 
importance in imports. 


The degree of manufacture classification shows 
more clearly the relative importance of manufactures 
in exports and imports. In 1950 and 1951 about 60% 
of Canada’s exports were classified as raw and pro- 
cessed materials even though such fully processed 
materials as newsprint paper and wheat flour fall 
into the ‘“‘fully or chiefly manufactured’’ category. 
If these two commodities are deducted from the 
“fully or chiefly manufactured’’ total only 21.6% of 
exports remain in this category, and even of this 
fraction part is fully processed materials rather than 
manufactured products in the sense that automobiles 
or textile piece goods are manufactured. Imports are 
predominantly manufactured goods, although raw and 
semi-processed industrial materials and foodstuffs 
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TABLE 17. Trade of Canada Classified by Origin, by Degree of Manufacture, and by Purpose! 


Domestic Exports 


1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 


Classification and Group 
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1. For further detail of these subsidiary classifications see Trade of Canada, 1951, Volume 1, Tables 27-33. 


2. Negligible. 


accounted for over 30% of the total in both years 
shown. As Canada is a country with a low popu- 
lation-to-resources ratio it is natural that our ex- 
ports tend to have a low labour content and imports a 
much higher labour content. In effect, international 
trade increases the supply of labour available to 
Canada, and the supply of natural resources avail- 
able elsewhere. 


The purpose classification again accentuates 
these facts. In both 1950 and 1951 more than 70% of 
Canada’s exports were producers’ materials: goods 
requiring further processing or assembly before 
entering consumption channels. In imports this cate- 


gory embraced less than 40% of the total in spite of 
the fact that crude petroleum is included here rather 
than with fuels. Exports of producers equipment — 
such articles as machinery and tools — were rela- 
tively small, while in imports, under the influence of 
Canada’s heavy investment programme, these goods 
form a large and increasing proportion of the total. 
Consumers’ goods are important in both exports and 
imports, but in exports foodstuffs form the greater 
part of this category while in imports manufactures 
are most important. Transport equipment is another 
category more important in imports than in exports 
while petroleum products and coal account for 
another important fraction of imports. 


Trade by the Standard International Trade Classification! 


A serious difficulty facing users of the trade 
statistics of more than one country results from the 
use by most countries of their own distinct statisti- 
cal classifications of commodities. The League of 
Nations made an effort to solve this problem by 
publishing in 1938 its Minimum List of Commodities 
for International Trade Statistics, but war inter- 
vened before this proposed international classifi- 
cation attained great use. The United Nations Sta- 
tistical Commission decided at its third session to 


1. Statistical Office of the United Nations: Standard 
International Trade Classification, Statistical Papers, 
Series M, No. 10, second edition, New York, 1951. See 
also Tables XXIX and XXX in Part II of this Review. 


make a fresh attack on this problem, and under its 
direction a draft classification was prepared and 
circulated to the member governments for approval. 
After some revisions the Statistical Commission in 
May, 1950, approved the Standard International Trade 
Classification, and urged national governments to 
make use of it either by adopting it as a primary 
classification for the compilation of trade statistics 
or by converting national statistical data to the 
S.I.T.C. for international use. Although the statis- 
tical classification of commodities which the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics adopted in 1919 is in 
need of major revisions, it was decided in the mean- 
time to adopt the second alternative suggested, and 
convert Canada’s national statistical data to the 
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TABLE 18. Trade of Canada by Sections of the Standard International Trade Classification! 


Total Exports Imports 
Section Title 
1950 1951 1950 | 1951 
$’000,000 % of total $’000,000 % of total 
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1. For further detail of trade on this basis see Part II, Tables XXIX and XXX. 


S.I.T.C. for international use. These data are now 
published, along with the statistics of other im- 
portant trading countries, in the United Nations’ 
Commodity Trade Statistics series}. 


Statistics showing trade by the S.I.T.C. are pre- 
sented in this Review to aid readers in familiarizing 


1. Statistical Office of the United Nations: Commodity 
Trade Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series D, quarterly, 
New York. 


themselves with the appearance of trade on this 
basis. It should be noted that Table XXIX relates to 
total exports (domestic exports plus re-exports), and 
that the trade totals differ fromthose usually publish- 
ed by the exclusion of processing charges and the 
small amount of commercial gold formerly included 
in Canadian trade statistics. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics does not intend at present to publish 
detailed statistics on this basis, but these can be 
obtained in the United Nations publication referred to 
above. 


Price Movements and Canada’s Trade! 


To interpret the trade statistics of recent years 
it is especially necessary to note that value totals 
represent the combined effect of changes both in the 
quantity of goods traded and in the prices at which 
transactions are conducted. Values are the only 
common denominator of all the commodities entering 
trade; only values can properly be used to compare 
or contrast changes affecting different commodities. 
A ton of oranges is not equivalent to a ton of steel 
or a ton of wood pulp in any sense useful for the 
analysis of trade, and were weight measures usable 
in this way such commodities as hydro-electric 
power would still be outside the range of compari- 
son. A thousand dollars worth of oranges is the 
equivalent of a thousand dollars worth of any other 
commodity, at least in the sense that the dollars 
could equally well have been spent on another 
commodity if the buyer wished. 


For many purposes it is nevertheless desirable to 
assess the respective contributions of price and 
quantity changes to changes in trade values. Es- 
pecially in a time of rapid and widespread price 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables XX—XXIII and XXVI. 


changes such as the present, changes in the value 
of a commodity entering trade in different years are 
not necessarily indicative of changes in the quantity 
of the commodity traded. For example, the value of 
raw wool imports in 1951 was 102.8% greater than in 
1950, but the average price at which this wool was 
purchased was 137.0% above the 1950 level. The 
quantity of these imports actually declined 14.3% 
below the 1950 level. Again, the value of exports of 
lead was 18.9% greater than in 1950. However the 
volume of these shipments fell 7.3% short of the 
previous year’s level; a price rise of some 28.3% 
was alone responsible for the value gain. 


Unfortunately, meaningful quantity units can not 
be given for all items in the trade statistics. The 
item ‘‘automobile parts’’, for example, includes a 
wide variety of individual commodities for which 
there is no common quantity unit. And since the 
quantity units in the trade statistics are designed to 
be of value to the industries concerned with the com- 
modity in question, a wide variety of such units as 
“board feet’’, ‘‘cords’’, ‘‘tons’’, ‘‘yards’’, ‘‘kilowatt 
hours’’ or simply ‘‘number’’, is in use. Thus even if 
all commodities had quantity units specified they 
could not be added together into a meaningful total. 
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To meet this problem special indexes of export 
and import prices are used!. By dividing a properly 
constructed price index into the value of trade the 
effects of price change can be removed from the 
values, and an index showing changes in the quan- 
tum or volume of trade derived. These indexes are 
regularly published with the trade statistics to 
assist users in evaluating the movements of the 
trade totals. 


The outbreak of war in Korea touched off a re- 
newed increase in international trade prices. Par- 
ticularly affected were the prices of strategic ma- 
terials in both exports and imports, and a wave of 
inventory and scare buying spread the price in- 
creases to most commodities. The following state- 
ment shows the course of prices from mid-1950: 


Increase during Quarter 


Year and Export Import 
Quarter Prices Prices 

%o Jo 
1950 ges ee ee 3Q + 4.3 3P Bh 
4Q + 0.4 +36 
LOD ee eee 1Q aS \ye + 6.8 
2Q SPB yep! An 
3Q + 15.6 = 5260 

4Q + 0.6 hate, 


In interpreting this statement it must be remembered 
that the exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
appreciated about 5% in the fourth quarter of 1950, 
and insulated Canada from the increase in world 
prices to this extent. Actually import prices increas- 
ed more rapidly in this quarter than in any other, and 
the increase in export prices was second only to the 
first quarter of 1951. 


The increase in import prices was more rapid 
than that in export prices, and the resulting adverse 
effect on the terms of trade made an important contri- 
bution to the heavily adverse trade balance of 
early 1951. After the middle of 1951 average import 
prices subsided due to the reduction of military 
stockpiling, to the satisfaction of inventory de- 
mands, and to buyer resistance. Export prices stabi- 
lized in this period. The marked improvement in 
Canada’s terms of trade in the last half-year con- 
tributed to the change from a passive to an active 
trade balance. 


For the year as a whole, export prices averaged 
above the 1950 level in all of the main commodity 
groups. The increases ranged from 17.3% in agri- 
cultural and animal products to about 23.3% in the 
small group of textile exports. In all groups the 
most rapid increase was in the first half-year; by the 
fourth quarter prices in most groups had stabilized 


len See Chea Varped be 


and some showed declines. The largest price in- 
crease shown by any commodity in Table XX was 
that of 45.8% in wood pulp; pulp prices were de- 
pressed during the first half of 1950 by the effects of 
the previous year’s recession in the United States. 
The sharpest decrease was that of 14.1% in the 


average price of barley, but only 7 of the 38 com- 


modities listed in the table show decreases. 


Generally the sharpest increases in export prices 
were shown by metals, forest products and animal 
products. Those in the first two categories were 
affected chiefly by very strong world demands, that 
in. animal products was more greatly influenced by 
domestic demand in Canada. Prices of grains were 
generally lower than in 1950, but this was largely 
the result of the higher value of the Canadian dollar; 
apart from this influence their price change was 
relatively small. In spite of the higher level of ex- 
port prices the physical volume of most important 
commodity exports increased substantially. In all 
groups the volume of exports was greater than in 
1950. 


Import prices, like export prices, were higher in 
all groups. Here the increases ranged from 45.1% in 
fibres and textiles to only 3.9% in non-metallic 
minerals. The slight increase in the proportion of the 
the fibres and textiles group in imports in 1951 was 
due entirely to the sharper average price increase of 
these commodities. The largest commodity price 
increase was that of 137.0% in raw wool, the largest 
decline in Table XXII that of 8.6% in the average 
prices of citrus fruits. Only 6 of the 47 commodities 
listed in the table show decreases. The range of 
price changes was wider than in the case of exports, 
and the average increase was sharper. Again the 
greater part of the price increase took place in the 
first half-year; by the fourth quarter average prices 
in six of the groups were lower than those prevailing 
earlier in the year, and only prices in the wood 
products group were higher. 


The greatest increases in import prices were 
shown by textile fibres, rubber, tin, and tropical 
foodstuffs and materials generally. Here the impact 
of stockpiling demand and precautionary buying was 
greatest. Import prices of fresh vegetables were 
also well above the 1950 level, but those of manu- 
factures generally showed relatively moderate gains. 
The volume of imports in all groups did not increase. 
Those of fibres and textiles and of agricultural and 
animal products were lower than in 1950. However 
the overall volume of imports showed a slightly 
greater increase than that of exports. Some of the 
sharpest gains in import volume were in such com- 
modities as rolling mill products, machinery, electri- 
cal apparatus and bricks and tiles where the effects 
of Canada’s record level of investment were greatest. 


Some Leading Commodities in Trade 


As was indicated in previous sections of this 
chapter, primary products in a natural or processed 
form account for the principal part of Canada’s ex- 
ports. Wheat in grain and flour accounted for 14.2% 
of domestic exports in 1951 and 13.5% in 1950, 


while newsprint paper alone accounted for 13.7% of 
the 1951 total and 15.6% in the previous year. Not 
only are these exports important to Canada, both are 
also important in world trade, and Canada supplies a 
substantial portion of total world requirements of 
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these commodities. Charts II and III illustrate 
Canada’s share of world trade in these commodities, 
and indicate the importance of exports to these 
industries. 


Newsprint paper is an excellent example of a 
commodity produced in Canada almost exclusively 
for export!. Both in the 1935-39 period and in the 
post-war years about 94% of Canada’s production of 
newsprint paper was marketed outside this country. 
Not only is a major part of Canada’s production ex- 
ported, but Canada also supplies a major part of the 
newsprint entering world trade. In 1935-39 Canada 
provided about 75% of total world newsprint exports, 
and in the post-war period this share has been con- 
siderably greater, varying between 88% and 81% of 


1. This analysis is based on statistics published by 
the Newsprint Association of Canada in Newsprint Data, 
1951, Montreal, 1951. All proportions are based on 
tonnage statistics. 


CHART 11 


CANADA’S POSITION IN WORLD 
NEWSPRINT TRADE 
CALENDAR YEARS 
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of the total. Next to Canada the Scandinavian 
countries are the most important newsprint exporters, 
but these countries’ contribution to the world’s 
newsprint supply is small by comparison. 

Newsprint is not only an export commodity to 
Canada, but a major part of world newsprint pro- 
duction enters world trade This is because few 
countries possess large stands of wood suitable for 
the manufacture of newsprint. In 1935-39, 51% of all 
the newsprint produced in the world entered inter- 
national trade, and in the post-war period this 
proportion has been much higher, varying between 
67% and 62%. Canada produced about 41% of the 
world’s newsprint in the pre-war period, and in the 
post-war period has produced well over half the 
total supply. Canada’s position in this industry is 
thus of dominant importance. By contrast, although 
Canada’s per capita consumption of newsprint is 
second only to that of the United States, this country 
now consumes only about 3.5% of all newsprint 
produced. 


CHART Il1 


CANADA’S POSITION IN WORLD 
WHEAT TRADE 
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Wheat is not to the same extent an export com- 
modity, even though wheat exports are of equal 
importance to Canada.! Unlike newsprint, wheat can 
be produced in most countries, and most do produce 
at least asubstantial part of their total requirements. 
Imports are required chiefly to supplement domestic 
production. Thus in the 1935-39 period less than 
10% of all wheat produced entered world trade, and 
in the post-war years, despite the much more wide- 
spread reliance on imports, this proportion has been 
only about 15%. Most of the world’s wheat exports 
come from Canada, the United States, Australia and 
Argentina, with a small additional supply coming 
from France in most years. Canada supplied slightly 
more than 30% of world wheat exports inthe 1935-39 
period but due chiefly to greatly increased exports 
from the United States has supplied only about 25% 
of the total in the most recent years. During the 
depression of the 1930’s much wheat land in the 
United States went out of production, but with the 
increased need for foodstuffs in the post-war period 
this land was returned to wheat production and the 
United States contribution to world supplies in- 
creased greatly. Canada did not have as great a 
reserve of unused wheat land, and therefore Canada’s 
proportion of world exports has been less than before 
the war. 


A smaller proportion of Canada’s wheat crop is 
exported than of newsprint production. In the inter- 
war period this proportion was 56%, and in the post- 
war years has varied from 49% to 64%, depending on 
the size of the Canadian crop. Tnis fact is also re- 
flected in Canada’s proportions of world production 
and world consumption. On the average Canada 
consumes slightly over 2% of all wheat produced, 
but produces between 5% and 7% of the world’s 
supply. These proportions are much closer than 
those of newsprint consumption and production. One 


1. This analysis is based on data published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the U.N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Proportions are based on estimates 
of wheat and wheat flour (bushel equivalent) production 
and trade expressed in bushels. 


difficulty affecting these production-consumption- 
export estimates is that large stocks of wheat are 
normally carried over from one year’s crop to the 
next, and part of the exports in any given crop year 
will be out of the production of earlier crop years. 
However this does not affect the main outlines of the 
analysis. A similar difficulty does not arise in the 
case of newsprint. 


Crude petroleum has for many years been an 
important staple inCanada’s imports but the develop- 
ment of petroleum production in western Canada 
during the past five years has enabled a sharp in- 
crease in consumption of petroleum to be met with 
relatively little increase in imports. As noted else- 
where in this chapter this has greatly reduced the 
proportionate importance of fuels (non-metallic 
minerals) in Canada’s imports. In 1947 domestic 
production provided only 9% of the crude oil refined 
in Canada, but during the next three years Canadian 
crude largely replaced imported American crude oil 
in the prairie provinces’ market. An expansion of 
refinery capacity in this region also reduced its 
imports of refined fuels. In 1950 Canadian-produced 
crude oil provided 24% of the total refined in Canada. 
With the opening of the Edmonton to Superior pipe- 
line in1951limports were largely displaced in another 
section of the Canadian market, and Canadian- 
produced crude provided 36% of all crude oil received 
by Canadian refineries. In 1951, Canadian crude oil 
received by Canadian refineries was 7 times as 
great as in 1947, but receipts of imported crude 
were only 19% greater. 


This development has meant a considerable 
saving in foreign exchange to Canada. In 1951 
refinery receipts of Canadian crude oil were 40.3 
million barrels greater than in 1947. Valued at the 
average price of imported petroleum in 1951, this 
represents a saving of $111.7 million dollars ex- 
clusive of the payments which would have had to be 
made to foreign companies for transporting imported 
crude to Canada. Had this Canadian crude oil not 
been available non-metallic minerals would have 
formed about 19.0% of the year’s imports, instead of 
the actual proportion of 16.8%. 


The Commodity Concentration of Canada’s Trade 


In the exports of primary producing countries a 
few important commodities generally account for a 
considerable proportion of the total, and Canada is 
still to an important extent a primary producing 
country. The development of secondary industry in 
Canada has been chiefly in relation to the domestic 
market. It is therefore not surprising that in each of 
the years 1947-1951 ten commodities accounted for 
over half of Canada’s total exports. Nor, in view of 
the emphasis in Canada on primary production, is it 
surprising to find that imports are more diversified 
than exports, and that in none of these years did the 
top ten commodities account for 40% of the total. (It 
might further be noted that the ten chief import 
‘“‘commodities’’ are much less homogeneous than 
those in exports). 


Since 1948 there has been a considerable in- 
crease in the commodity concentration of Canada’s 


exports. In the immediate post-war period world 
needs for basic foodstuffs and basic materials were 
urgent, and as a result a small number of com- 
modities formed a very high proportion of Canada’s 
exports in 1946 and 1947. By 1948 demands were 
becoming more varied, and less urgent needs began 
to receive greater attention. But exchange problems 
become more acute in late 1948 and thereafter, and 
forced countries other than the United States to 
again become very selective in their buying; the 
commodity concentration of exports again increased. 
While exchange problems were somewhat less acute 
in 1951 nevertheless the world situation was such 
that essential purchases continued to receive pri- 
mary attention, and the commodity concentration of 
exports remained high. 


The overall commodity concentration of imports 
is less marked than that of exports, and in the last 
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CHART IV 
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three years has been less influenced by balance of less essential goods. As these controls were re- 
payments problems. There was a marked increase in laxed and finally removed the commodity concen- 
the commodity concentration of imports subsequent tration of imports as indicated by this rough measure 
to the imposition of the emergency exchange con- has relapsed towards the pre-control degree. 


servation controls, since these bore more heavily on 


TARLE 19. Percentage Share of Leading Commodities in Canada’s Trade! 
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1. For each year the leading commodities of that year were used in constructing this table. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Current statistics of Canada’s foreign trade are 
compiled by the External Trade Section of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and published in three 
series. The monthly bulletins Domestic Exports, 
Imports for Consumption, and Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Trade contain summary data on trade by 
main groups and sub-groups and by countries and 
area groups. Monthly reports, Exports of Canadian 
Produce and Foreign Produce and Imports Entered 
for Consumption, contain detailed statistics of ex- 
ports and imports organized on a commodity basis. 
Quarterly reports, Articles Exported to Each Country 
and Articles Imported from Each Country contain the 
same detailed commodity information but present it 
on a country, rather than a commodity basis. 


Statistics of Canadian trade on an annual basis 
are prepared by the External Trade Section and pub- 
lished in Trade of Canada (three volumes) for the 


calendar year. Volumes II and III give detailed 
information on the commodities in trade and the 
countries with which they are traded. Volume I sup- 
plements this information with a well-designed set 
of analytical and summary tables. The place which 
merchandise trade occupies in Canada’s international 
accounts is analyzed in the special report The Cana- 
dian Balance of International Payments, 1926 to 1948 
andin annual reports titled The Canadian Balance of 
International Payments prepared by the International 
Payments Section of the Bureau. A record of price 
movements affecting international trade can be found 
in two special reference papers: Export and Import 
Price Indexes, 1926-1948 (1935-9 = 100), and Ex- 
port and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 1945- 
June 1950, (1948 = 100). Textual comment on the 
trade statistics appears in the Review of Foreign 
Trade and the Canada Year Book. 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics- Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign tradestatistics are derived from 
information recorded when goods move through cus- 
toms ports across the frontiers of the country. These 
movements are recorded in terms of value and, where 
possible, of quantity. The statistics do not neces- 
sarily reflect the financial transactions behind the 
movement of goods, the method and time of payment 
being affected by many other factors. The source of 
the data on values and quantities is the documents 
received by the Customs Division of the Department 
of National Revenue, and for the correct interpre- 
tation of the statistics the following definitions and 
explanations of terms as used in Canadian trade 
statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations ofexporters and importers as 
subsequently checked (and sometimes revised) 
by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘‘Exports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 


(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’’ which are 
exported from Canada in the same condition 
as when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 


dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other charges. 


(4 


~~ 


Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 
guage, imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 
clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
only those released for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then they 
enter neither the import statistics nor the re- 
export statistics. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
are received, providing that this is not less 
than the cost of production at the time of 
shipment plus a fair profit. These values 
therefore exclude all costs of transporting the 
goods to Canada,as well as anyexport duties 
or import duties which must be paid on them; 
they represent only the cost of the goods 
alone, f.o.b. original point of shipment to 
Canada. While the customs values assigned 
to imports occasionally differ from those on 
which actual payment for the goods is made, 
nevertheless in mostcases the customs value 
corresponds to the invoice value. In cases 
where goods are invoiced in a currency other 
than Canadian dollars, that currency is con- 
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verted to Canadian dollars at exchange rates 
authorized by law and orders-in-council. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
are credited to the country to which they are 
consigned, whether or not that country pos- 
sesses a Seaboard. The country of consignment 
is that country to which goods exported from 
Canada are, at the time of export, intended to 
pass without interruption of transit save in 
the course of trans-shipment from one means 
of conveyance to another. 
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Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are the 
countries from which the goods have come 
without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be imported by a firm in another 
country and later re-sold to Canada. In such 
cases the second country would be the coun- 
try of consignment to which the goods would 
be credited. 

(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month’’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 


the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been processed at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period. Actual com- 
modity movements lead by a few days (but 
rarely more) the processing of the customs 
forms. However as the overall effect of this 
procedure on different months and years is 
approximately constant, the statistics gener- 
ally give an adequate picture of goods move- 
ments in given calendar periods. 


(7) Changes in Coverage of Statistics. During 
1950, it was decided that shipments of Cana- 
dian-owned military equipment to Canadian 
forces outside Canada would no longer be 
considered as exports and would therefore be 
excluded from Canada’s trade statistics. Ship- 
ments of military equipment from Canadian 
military stores to other signatory powers of 
the North Atlantic Security Treaty which are 
financed under the Defence Appropriation Act 
have also been excluded from the statistics 
of exports. These latter shipments were valued 
at $56.8 million in 1950,and at $109.1 million 
in 1951. In keeping with the first of these 
changes, Canadian-owned military equipment 
returned to Canada from abroad will also be 
excluded from the statistics of imports. 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume! 


Because the quantities of all commodities in 
Canada’s trade cannot be adequately reported in the 
trade statistics, the price and volume indexes for 
domestic exports and imports are based on a com- 
bination of unit value series derived directly from 
the trade statistics andof specified price series from 
existing wholesale and retail price records of Canada 
and the United States. The specified price series 
are used in the computation of the price indexes 
where the trade figures alone do not supply the nec- 
essary coverage and representativeness. The volume 
indexes are then derived by deflating indexes of the 
declared values of exports and imports by the price 
indexes. 


The export and import price indexes are of the 
Laspeyre type, that is, the weights used in the com- 
putations are those of the base year (1948). The 
short formula for this index is 2(P1 Qo) where P1 

2(Po Qo) 

is the price of an individual commodity in a current 
period, Po the price of an individual commodity in 
the base period, and Qo the quantity of an individual 
commodity in the base period. The volume indexes 
derived by deflating indexes of declared values by 
these price indexes are therefore of the currently 
weighted (Paasche) type whose formula, were they 
computed directly, would reduce to 2(Q1 P1). 

2(Qo P1) 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these indexes 
see: Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945-June 1950 (1948 = 100), D.B.S., 1950. 


Price and volume indexes are currently computed 
from the original data for months and calendar years 
only. Approximate quarterly and semi-annual indexes 
are calculated by simply averaging the monthly 
values. Although such indexes are somewhat less 
accurate than would result from a separate compu- 
tation based on the original data, the margin of error 
is not sufficient to necessitate a separate compu- 
tation. 


In computing the price indexes certain adjust- 
ments to the grouping of commodities used in the 
trade statistics have been necessary in order to as- 
sure representativeness in the price series. For the 
calculation of the volume indexes it was therefore 
necessary to adjust the declared value statistics to 
correspond to the price groupings, and the resultant 
volume indexes also appear on the basis of the 
price-adjusted groups, rather than the conventional 
trade statistics groups. 


The differences involved in this adjustment are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products have been 
combined into one group: agricultural and animal 
products. From this group the sub-group of rubber 
and its products has been transferred to the miscel- 
laneous commodities group because of its high and 
variable synthetic rubber content. Ships have been 
transferred from the miscellaneous commodities group 
to iron and steel and their products, phosphate rock 
from non-metallic minerals to chemicals and ferti- 
lizer, advertising matter from wood products and 
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TABLE 20. Declared Values of Domestic Exports and Imports, by Groups! 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Commodity Groups 1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
[eee eee ae 
Domestic Exports: 

Agricultural and Animal Products ...........cccccccsccssseees: 293.9 982.1 1,045.5 1,085.7 990.5 ily Puls At 
PCUDVE'S ANG WEXUMC Si essseccercsccnaccccscerscaasesusacczcccneseccossnve) 13.0 49.3 45.6 Dove 29.6 36.9 
WOO Products andMapeiiercecsssscesecerstcersetecesucecseecseset 211.6 886. 2 953.7 ries) i iy) al, seh i 
Inoneand Steeleand er OGUCUShsssecccestecrescecrercnersncenseasece 60.4 | 297. 1 362.9 334.0 OAT pe 350. 4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........:ssscsssssssceeeesees 179.7 303. 9 395.9 426.6 457.3 569. 9 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .........sssccscsseeseees 25.0 74.6 94.9 "Bio VI 103.7 131.5 
Chemicals andi eruuliZeriircccesesccacseccavscersserssecerseuctosess 19.5 83.8 719.8 70.7 100.5 Wyle ¢ 
MIS G@1IANCOUSiis<screcscececsrareeccorescrcrecamnecsuccucstedtescssaerecener 34.3 97.9 97.1 101.7 50. 7 81.9 
Adjusted Total) Exports 4crssccsscssse-scsscsaccsceteszeseeshsveryos: 837.4 | 2,774.9 | 3,075.4 | 2,992.9 | 3,118.4) 3,914.5 
DESMIP OLATYaLOXD OLUStmaawcscccecseccsetecucasscecusececsssusrsetcarscss eee 0.2) = = = _ -- 

Totals, Declared Values  ...........cssccccsssscsseccssessesoees | 837.6 | 2,774.9 | 3,075.4 | 2,992.9} 3,118.4] 3,914.5 

Imports: 

Agricultural and Anima] Products ...........cccsccsserssssees 138.4 414.6 403.0 422.5 522.8 583. 7 
ECUDRES ANG GE CS \esmesen sestatacsstesetesssevescasaccceveceeccsreceser 87.4 390.6 350. 6 333.0 364.5 483.5 
Wood Products and: Papen cccsscesurcesecorcccererecstereneerceses ca 20s0 87.2 05:5 82.5 95.9 132.4 
ironuand Steel and PrOduChS cesececerssssecescenecssssosteccecesess 162.8 1iste Il 783.4 889.4 977.6 | 1,328.1 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .....scsscssssssseeccoseeees 38.5 167.8 156. 4 177.9 Oot 297. 4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............cccscsseeeeee 121.3 449.3 603. 3 5931.4 608. 4 681.4 
Chemicalsiand  Hertiliz eric.c.seccecscossesaceceosestece<sussesstsses Spank iss, ©) Ae 134.5 161.5 195.0 
MiSCellanG OUS Wessscessseasssccestesssetcesccceccescorooccenecencccnevacsats 60.4 187.4 146.0 188. 1 222. 8 375. 7 
Adjusted Lotal linports2seesceseeeeetenteetesetttecteeeeee 675.0 2,570. 9 2, 634. 6 2,759.3 3,173. 2 4,077.1 
United Kingdom, N.A.T.O., and Temporary Imports era 1.9 7.8 


Totals, Declared Values 


3.0 2.4 
677.5 | 573.9 | 2,636.9 | 2, 761.2 | 


1.0 
3,174.3 | 4,084.9 


1. Groups, though classified by component material, differ from conventional trade statistics groups. 
2. Excluding: exports of foreign produce; temporary exports for exhibition or competition; monetary and non-mone- 


tary gold. 


3. Excluding: imports for use of British or N.A.T.O. governments; temporary imports for exhibition or competition; 


monetary and non-monetary gold. 


paper to miscellaneous commodities, and a few other 
changes designed to improve group classification 
by component material have been made. Imports of 
merchandise into Canada for use of the United King- 


dom government or our N.A.T.O. allies have been 
deducted from total imports because of their special 
nature; otherwise the totals are the same as usually 
presented for Canadian trade. 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Canadian trade statistics record not only move- 
ments of goods arising out of commercialtransactions, 
but also certain items for which no payment at all 
is made by the country receiving the goods, and 
others for which payment is not made by residents of 
the recipient country. Examples of the first of these 
types of item are settlers’ effects (the property of 
immigrants or emigrants), and donations and gifts. 
Examples of the second type are articles imported 
for the use of foreign diplomats and paid for directly 
or indirectly by foreign governments, and the military 
equipment and stores which the United Kingdom has 
from time to time sent to Canada, these stores being 


and remaining the property of the United Kingdom 
and being used by it. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial transactions, 
certain other items in trade areof a specialcharacter, 
and for some purposes must be distinguished from 
the regular trade content. Motion picture films, for 
example, are valued in the statistics at the value of 
the print, but frequently the real consideration re- 
ceived for films is a rental payment which may have 
no close relation to this value. Advertising matter 
is likewise valued at the cost of the material, al- 
though in most cases no payment for this material is 
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made. And tourist purchases are not a regular com- 
mercial-type transaction and for such purposes as 
the national accounts or the balance of payments are 
best considered separately from other commodities 
and purchases. 


Not all the special] and non-commercial items in 
trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, but 
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an indication of the magnitude of the chief of these 
items is given by Table 21. Except in the calculation 
of the price and volume indexes where imports for 
the United Kingdom government and N.A.T.O. gov- 
ernments are deducted from the total used, no adjust- 
ment for these special and non-commercial items is 
made in the trade figures used in this Review. 


TABLE 21. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 
(Values in $’000) 


Item 


Domestic Exports: 
Non-commercial: 


1938 1947 1948 1950 


Settlers meeCiCC lot eae ee ee meta n et eee seer 2,520 

Privatendonatwons randy cileswecce otesesccct.. ties. een oy 

Contra GhOrsmOUtLit Spe... be ctovessn bette taostatetccdteds ance 36 

Canadianwmilitary stores) = ..0s weet... a 
Special: 

Motlonepictureriilmstie eesesae rs. scree tices dee cts iL 
Total, non-commercial itemS ............00..:cc.ccceeeeeeee 2,596 
Percent of total domestic exports ........................ 0.31 
Total, special and non-commercial items .......... 2,556 
Percent of total domestic exports ........................ 0.31 

Imports: 
Non-commercial: 

Settlers wetrects 5.8 2:4 csc.ccessn A 3,099 

Bequests maonawonssandsciftsme. wi) ee ee 314 

Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic re- 

presentatives ....... is Marae cpr a cl cts cele a 245 

Articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments4 ...... 143 

Special: 

MOUIOMBDICCUC SLI trcatscsarercsk aancsasee coe. caes occa te cece 405 

ACVErtISuneematheteen, sumerre wom weet ee ees 1,605 

PROUTISTADULCHASO Smet: emt ee, wen eee. ee ee 87015 
Total, non-commercial iteMS ..............0cccccececececeeee 3, 801 
Percent of total imports .............0.cccccccceceeececeseeeees 0.56 
Total, special and non-commercial items............ 14,526 
Percent of total imports ..........0...cc:cccccsceseceesceseeeees 2.14 


1951 


11,006 | 12,629 | 10,938 | 10,875 | 12,758 
10,627 9, 248 7,053 3,495 4,620 
47 15 0 2 0 

470 1,471 1 3 4 
1,373 1,477 1,458 1,405 1, 989 
22,150 | 23,363 | 17,992 | 14,371 | 17,378 
0. 86 0.76 0. 60 0.46 0.44 
23,523 | 24,810 | 19,450] 15,776 | 19,367 
0. 0. 81 0. 65 0.51 0.49 
10,935 | 14,030 | 13,527 | 12,391 | 22,892 
660 808 788 827 627 
794 1,128 1,749 1,329 1,252 
3,025 2,383 1,936 1,029 1 T3 
1,080 1,296 1,456 1,586 1, 849 
2,312 3,181 3, 866 4,507 4,663 
15,870 316 | 28,847 | 33,090 | 47,071 
15,414 | 18,348 | 18,001 | 15,575 | 32,544 
0.60 0.70 0. 65 0.49 0. 80 
34,677 | 23,140 | 52,170 | 54,757 | 86,127 
1.35 0.88 1, 89 1,73 2.11 


Not available. 
Less than $500.00. 


PWN 


In 1950 it was decided to exclude these stores from the trade statistics. 
Excluded from imports in calculating the price and volume indexes. 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal gives 
it peculiar attributes which distinguish it from other 
commodities in trade. In particular, international 
movements of gold are determined largely by mone- 
tary factors. Therefore the amount of gold exported 
may fluctuate widely from month to month (or even 
from year to year) owing to other than ordinary trade 
or commercial considerations. And gold is generally 
acceptable; it does not have to surmount tariff 
barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold between 
countries have no direct or normal relation to sales 
and purchases. International transactions in gold 
often take place without gold moving across any 


frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking’’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central] bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of com- 
modities, they would not record al] changes in stocks 
of gold under earmark. Yet such gold transactions 
would not be different in their economic nature from 
many physical shipments. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary 
or semi-fabricated state are excluded from the sta- 
tistics of Canada’s commodity trade. Beginning 
January 1, 1952, the standard of exclusion in use 
has been that suggested by the Internationa] Mone- 
tary Fund and the United Nations Statistical Office: 
all gold and gold products in which the value of the 
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gold is 80% or more of the total] value are excluded. 
Before this date, shipments of newly-mined gold and 
of monetary gold were excluded; but comparatively 
smal] commercial shipments of old gold, and ship- 
ments of al] gold products were included. The change 
in statistical practice was made desirable by the 
revised policy of the International Monetary Fund 
and the Canadian government towards the commercial 
sale of newly-mined gold; it became difficult to 
distinguish all newly-mined commercial gold from 
commercial shipments of old gold. The effect of this 
change in statistical practice on the trade totals 
will be negligible; shipments of commercial gold 
were smal] in previous years aS were shipments of 
gold products. The only exception to the above 
mentioned international criterion remaining in 
Canada’s statistics is in the items of jewellers’ 
sweepings, where the gold content can not be sepa- 
rated from the other metals. 


Since gold is produced in Canada primarily as 
an export commodity, a series showing new gold 
production available for export (net exports of non- 
monetary gold) is published regularly as a Supple- 
ment to the trade statistics. This series is the 


equivalent of gold production in Canada exclusive 
of gold held by producers before the refining stage 
(whether at the mine, in transit, or at the Mint) and 
less any gold consumed by industry in Canada out 
of current production. Since November 1, 1951, the 
series has also excluded increases in commercial 
gold stocks held in safekeeping by the Mint for the 
account of the mines. In practice, most gold produced 
in Canada becomes available for export (or for use 
in Canada’s official reserves) as normally only a 
minor part is consumed by Canadian industry (Some 
5.3% in the period 1947-1951), 


Because the value of new gold production availa- 
ble for export is a production series, a breakdown of 
the figures into transactions with individual coun- 
tries is not possible. Much of this gold is offset in 
the balance of payments accounts by an increase in 
the Canadian government’s stocks of monetary gold, 
rather than by the receipt of exchange from another 
country. To the end of 1951, the United States had 
been for many years the chief market for Canada’s 
gold production, but with the development of com- 
mercial sales other countries are now taking an in- 
creasing proportion of the total. 


Sources of Piscrepancy with Trade Statistics of Other Countries 


Comparisons between Canadian statistics of 
trade with any country and the corresponding sta- 
tistics issued by that country of trade with Canada 
disclose that the figures are rarely identical and 
often differ widely. The problem of incomparabilities 
in the statistical records of different nations has 
frequently been discussed, but as yet no uniform 
method of classification and valuation which would 
remove these differences has been adopted by the 
various trading nations. A brief outline of some 
chief sources of discrepancy is included here!, 


(1) Valuation. Various trading countries use 
different valuation principles in compiling 
their statistics. Among the more common are 
f.o.b. at frontier of export and c.i.f. to frontier 
of import. Canada uses an f.o.b. point of 
shipment principle. The use of arbitrary 
valuations for some purposes by many coun- 
tries is a particularly noteworthy source of 
discrepancy. And occasionally when currency 
relationships are disturbed the use by differ- 
ent countries of different exchange rates 
for converting invoice values expressed in 
a foreign currency may lead to statistical 
discrepancies. 


(2) Coverage of Trade Statistics. Few countries 
include all commodities which cross their 
borders in their trade statistics- Canada, 
for example, excludes gold. But there is no 
generally accepted list of commodities ex- 
cluded or given special treatment by all 
countries. Furthermore many countries in- 


1. See also: Difference in Canadian and Foreign 
Trade Statistics, Foreign Trade, May 26, 1951; Review 
of Foreign Trade, 1947 edition pp. 10-14, 1949 edition 
pp. 53-4; Supplements to the United Nations’ Vonthly 
Bulletin of Statistics. 


clude all or a large proportion of their ware- 
house trade in their statistics, others, like 
Canada, do not. 


(3 


YH 


Befinitions of Territorial Areas. The same 
territorial designation may not, when used by 
different countries, always include the same 
area. In Canadian statistics the term ‘‘United 
States’’ refers only to the continental portion 
of the United States of America; the terri- 
tories and dependencies of that country are 
recorded separately. But in the statistics of 
the United States all territories and de- 
pendencies (except the Virgin Islands) are 
included in the term ‘‘United States’’. 


(4) System of Geographical Classification of 
Trade. Some countries credit their trade to 
the country to which or from which goods are 
consigned, others to the countries in which 
goods originate or are finally consumed. 
Differences with respect to these practices 
Can easily cause wide discrepancies in two 
countries’ statistics of trade with each other. 


(5) Time lags. Much of Canada’s trade is with 
distant countries, and at the beginning or 
end of any statistical period there is usually 
a considerable volume of goods in transit. 
While these will be recorded in Canada in 
the period in which they are shipped, the 
recipient country, if it receives them in a 
Subsequent period, will record them in that 
period. This factor tends to distort the 
records of the countries concerned for the 
periods affected although to a considerable 
extent such movements will balance from 
One year to the next. 
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Valuation F.0O.3. and C.1LF. 


The most common of the many principles of 
trade valuation in use is that of valuing exports 
f.o.b. port of exit from the country and imports c.i.f. 
port of entry to the country. To aid in comparing 
Canadian trade with that of other countries, there- 
fore, estimates of the total value of Canada’s 
trade on this basis have been published annually in 
this Review since 1948. These estimates are 
arrived at by adding to the f.o.b. point of consign- 
ment values recorded for exports and imports the 
freight and other costs on these goods incurred in 
transporting them to the Canadian border, as calcu- 
lated by the International Payments Section of the 
Bureau. 


Values on this basis are used in the statistics 
of world trade published by the International 
Monetary Fund. However in its balance of payments 
statistics the Fund values imports on an f.o.b. 
basis where these data are available. 


The proportion of freight charges to total value 
has been more stable in the case of exports than 
of imports for the post-war years. Freight rates 
within Canada are more rigid than most international 
rates, and in addition total freight charges on 
imports have been affected by the varying proportion 
which such bulky goods as coal and petroleum have 
borne to total imports. 


TABLE 22. Estimated F.0O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Exports: 


1938 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Total value of exports (domestic and foreign) according to sys- 


CSIRO L Via Wl ALLOMG UMTS Clever eves sasceue oes ce cccsccWeeeresusseverss ehececesveveses 


Peneoesoes eee) |) Pa esaA |) ai, We) |) ex |) Sk eye! |) sips! 


Additional cost! of freights, to the border, for the merchandise 


valucdit-o.. factory or poll of SWIPMENG te etst-cccnce.seccesec1 vests 33 120 149 140 142 1772 
PROLAeVallerOlNC ANAdLAM EX POLS LaGOcle) cceseesectecceerereeercecresecceeeesacsee 882 2,932 iy 2) 3, 162 3, 299 4, 140 
Per cent added by freights and handling Charges ..........cccccseseseeeees 3.9 4.3 4.8 4.6 28) 4.5 

Imports: 
Total value of imports according to system of valuation in use. 678 2,974 2,637 PASTS I 3,174 4,085 
Additional cost! of freights, insurance, etc. to arrive at c.i.f. 2 

COM COP bibocr vere cscssvawscevsscecevexvecdn ves es scaheve WUainvosevedeervuechevetesyei'sersiaiicvoneswas 87 256 267 240 297 334- 
MObaaVvallerOL CanaGlane LIMOOLesy (Celsler cosascccaasedeoocevesssccveceivevsveun=ees 765 2, 830 2,904 3, 001 3,471 4,41 
Per cent added by frevghts, IMSuUMAanCe, CC. cescccccceccccceccesvesessrsooseve 1258 9.9 10.1 Sani 9.4 8.2 


1, Estimated from freight and shipping records of International Payments Section. 


2. Subject to revision. 


The Index of Concentration! 


In assessing the concentration or dependence of 
a country’s foreign trade on certain markets two 
variables must be considered. The first of these 
is the number of markets in which a country trades. 
The greater the number of markets with which trade 
is conducted, the less will be the concentration of 
trade on each (other considerations being equal). 
The other factor is the distribution of trade among 
these markets. The more nearly equal are the shares 
of various markets in a country’s trade the less will 
trade be concentrated on individual markets. 


Dr. Hirschman has designed an index which 
measures the concentration of trade with respect 
to both the number of markets and the distribution 
of trade among those markets. If P, represents the 
percentage share of the first. market in a country’s 
trade, and a total of N markets accounts for all 
trade, then the index may be written: 


i EE eS oe or I =V 2 P? 


1, See: Hirschman, A.O., National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 157-162. 


The index equals the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the percentage shares of all markets in 
trade. 


The square of the sum of a series of numbers 
is greater than the sum of the squares of the indi- 
vidual numbers. Therefore the larger the number of 
markets with which trade is conducted, the smaller 
will the index tend to be. Given a fixed number of 
terms with a fixed sum, the sum of the squares of 
these terms will increase as the differences among 
the terms increase. Thus for a given number of 
markets the index will vary with the differences 
among the shares of individual markets in trade. 
This shows the index to meet the requirements 
nientioned above. 


The index can be used for two purposes. It can 
measure the change in market concentration of a 
single country’s trade from year to year, and can 
also be used to compare the relative market con- 
centration of the trade of different countries. A 
similar index could be computed to measure the 
concentration of a country’s trade on individual 
commodities. In the present Review the index is 
used only for comparisons of market concentration. 
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PART II 
STATISTICAL TABLES 


A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, 


1868-1951 
Total Exports Imports Trade Balance 
Year! : ; 
All United United All United United All United United 
Countries States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom Countries States Kingdom 
$’000 $’000 - $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
52, 702 25, 3502) 17, 906 67,090 22, 660 Sih Gial|s  RARSE 2 = 
85, 944 38, 232 38,660 124,509 45,189 67,997 | - 38, 565 - 6,957] - 29, 337 
UB WiC gecaccesexccsnece 79, 155 25, 100 45,918 90, 396 48,003 37, 253 ~ 11, 241 = 22,903 + 8,665 
97,454 41,171 47,011 121, 861 55,147 51, 680 - 24,407 - 13,976 = 4,669 
90, 185 £2,555 40, 085 100, 672 46,440 39,168] - 10, 486 - 3,886] + 917 
HO OS racenadecas dacs 114,431 39, 789 64, 080 145, 171 52, 340 42,529 = 740 - 12,550 + 21,551 
OOO cncektcerarsnaun 159, 530 41, 082 104, 999 126, 307 74, 825 32, 043 + a) 2228 - 33,743 + 72,959 
WO OS: iccconaceacesaccs 225, 230 vir eH 0 131, 202 225, 095 129, 071 58, 793 cf VISIO) - 57,861 at 72, 409 
MOOS eesasascnaacedee 263, 369 96, 920 134,477 352,541 205, 310 94,417 2 89,172 - 108, 390 + 40, 060 
MIL St savucateanevevess 277, 068 150, 962 177, 982 671, 207 436, 887 138, 743 - 394,139 - 285, 926 ai 39, 239 
1, 289, 792 487,618 538, 974 941,014 739,598 87, 659 + 348,778 - 251,979 + 451,315 
1, 298, 162 581, 408 343, 217 1,336, 921 92, 235 231, 488 = 38, 759 - 339, 827 a SD 29: 
814, 144 334, 973 309, 842 799,478 555, 091 123, 150 + 14, 665 - 220,118 + 186,692 
894, 224 347, 617 375, 627 762,409 509, 909 136, 859 + 131,815) - 162, 292 + 238, 768 
1,015, 986 420, 328 361, 888 903,031 610, 354 154,479 + 112,956 - 190, 026 + 207,409 
1, 042, 253 394, 624 388, 434 808, 145 524,473 148, 892 + 234,109 - 129, 849 + 239,542 
1, 251, 666 450, 859 493,170 890, 193 978, 575 162; 149 + 361,473 - 127, T16 tT Sode 0be 
1, 276, 599 470, 564 460, 444 1, 008, 342 668, 747 164, 707 + 268, 257 - 198, 183 ASD sei: 
1, 231, 042 483, 851 411,527 1,087,118 706, 684 182, 620 + 143,924 - 222, 833 + 228,907 
1, 363, 788 502, 690 447, 868 1, 222, 318 825, 652 190,757 | + 141,470 3220062 || + B25 edd 
1, 178, 342 515, 338 291, 829 1, 298, 993 893, 585 194, 778 - 120, 650 -378, 248 + 97,052 
883, 148 389, 912 236, 527 1,008,479 653, 676 16256325) seueet2d aoe, - 263, 764 + 73, 895 
599, 560 249, 801 171, 660 628, 098 393, 775 109, 468 = 28, 538 - 143,975 + 62, 192 
497,914 165, 022 179, 095 452,614 263, 549 93, 508 + 45, 299 - 98,528 vf 85, 586 
535, 484 172, 955 211, 314 401, 214 ils ao L 97, 878 + 134, 269 - 44, 337 + 113,436 
656, 306 224, 023 271, 370 513,469 293, 780 113,416 + 142,837 - 69,757 + “157, 954 
737, 936 273, 120 304, 318 550,315 312, 417 116, 670 + 187,621 = 39,297 + 187,648 
950, 509 344, 787 396, 270 635,191 369, 142 i Se Gi! + 315,018 - 24,355 + 273,299 
1,012, 122 Si dy 2a) 403,359 808, 896 490,505 147, 292 + 203,225 - 118, 284 + 256, 067 
848, 684 278, 758 341, 424 677, 451 424, 731 119, 292 a And aos, - 145, 973 + "Zour Loe 
935, 922 389, 754 328, 886 751, 056 496, 898 114, 007 + 184, 866 - 107, 145 + 214,879 
1, 193, 218 451, 944 512,317 1,081,951 744, 231 161, 216 - 1195267 - 292, 287 + (351,101 
1, 640, 455 609, 690 661, 238 1,448, 792 1, 004, 498 219,419 | + 191,663 -394,808 | + 441,819 
2,385, 466 896, 621 747, 891 1, 644, 242 1, 304, 680 161, 113 + 741, 224 - 408, 059 + 586,778 
3,001, 352 1, 166, 655 1, 037, 224 Aseiso AOfT 1, 423, 672 134,965 | +1, 266, 275 = 2507016 || * 69025258 
3,483, 099 1,334, 554 1, 238, 078 1, 758, 898 1, 447, 226 110,599 +1, 724, 200 = 1112 i671 +1, 127,479 
1 OPE ctannesvacecnaae 3, 267, 424 1, 227, 439 971,455 1,555, 60044 1, 202, 418 121, 6934) +1,711, 8244 #25102) |) tees 49nn es 
POAG) ctertssaccacnaes 2, 339, 166 908, 577 598, 799 fides bet 1, 405, 297 141, 3414 + 474, 6014) - 496, 720 v 457, 4584 
1947 wsecrcrconeseses 2,811, 790 1, 056, 598 753, 664 2,573, 944 1, 974,679 189, 370 + 237,846 - 918, 082 + 6564, 294 
OAD ie redisacsancase 3, 110, 029 1,522, 185 688, 697 2,636,945 1, 805, 763 299, 502 + 473,083 - 283, 578 + 389,195 
POD i esmcatncavesaee 3, 022, 453 1, 524, 024 709, 261 ay 1G, 207 1, 951, 860 307, 450 + 261, 246 - 427, 836 + 401,811 
3, 157,073 2,050, 460 472, 536 3,174 203 2, 130, 476 404,213 ||| = 17, 180 = 80,016) + ~ 68,323 
3, 963,384 | 2, 333, 912 GIO, Ton 4,084, 856 2,812, 927 420, 985 | - 121,472 - 479,015 + 914,736 


1. Statistics for 1868-1906 relateto the fiscal year ending June 30, those for 1908-1918 to the fiscal year ending March 31, those for 1919-1951 
to the calendar year. 
2. Domestic exports only; total exports not available prior to 1873. 
3. Not available. 


4. Adjusted for Canadian owned military equipment returned to Canada. 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exnorts, Total Exports, Imnorts and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries 
and Trading Areas, by Years and Quarters, 1947-1951 


Other f 
Year and All United United Newfound- |Commonwealth! Latin Otners! 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom land and Ireland America 
Domestic Exports 
[$000 $” 000 $’ 000 $7000 ‘| $’ 000 $7000 | $000 $’ 000 
2, 774, 902 1, 034, 226 751,198 55,085 352, 922 347, 794 129, 771 103, 906 
3,075, 438 1,500, 987 686, 914 55, 055 285, 386 316, 832 123,749 106,515 
2,992,961 1,503, 459 704, 956 9,229 300, 838 228, 008 125, 623 120, 849 
SO, Lio oer 2,020, 988 469,910 - 198,501 190, 428 143,427 95; 133 
3,914, 460 2,297, 675 631, 461 = 261, 867 345,977 208,024 169, 457 
lalate 231,947 142, 894 9,426 69, 724 76, 106 35, 214 31,805 
731, 342 250,035 209, 746 13,079 103, 259 102,013 28,770 24, 440 
676, 423 250,973 189, 987 13, 424 88,344 81,596 30, 356 21, 743 
770, 020 301, 271 208,572 19,155 91,594 88, 078 35,430 25, 918 
1948). 5; itisccsccezsesces 1Q 672,022 S12 1o30 175, 790 9,448 52, 402 72,364 26,159 23, 925 
2Q 728,096 333,716 183,580 14, 092 712,474 Gay 093 33, 038 19, 605 
3Q 758,032 394, 887 156, 786 16,572 64,261 78,552 28, 889 18, 084 
4Q 917, 288 460,051 170, 758 14,943 96, 249 94,323 35, 664 45, 300 
ME aye oaeererer? ge 658, 811 345, 150 139, 435 9,229 68, 179 43,103 26,442 Zipente 
2Q 765, 806 345, 709 196, 170 - 90, 421 71,210 36, 631 25, 665 
3Q 721, 408 333, 444 190, 385 - 75, 654 57, 816 29,279 34, 831 
4Q 846, 936 479,155 178, 967 = 66, 584 55, 879 Bly Ar(al 33, 080 
TODO) e-- <A kan -xsetearss 1Q 648, 863 414, 008 109, 101 = 41, 625 34, 846 21,213 28,070 
2Q WS), 162 490,941 126, 816 = 59, 367 39, 336 39,610 25, 690 
3Q 789, 906 D2oql35 108, 152 = 44,158 47,061 40,894 21, 508 
4Q 897, 857 587, 906: 125, 841 = 53, 350 69, 185 41,709 19, 865 
ROB Dee aictcenstenec career 1Q 809, 206 529, 586 113, 294 -_ 54, 140 43, 345 36, 692 32,148 
2Q 931, 042 580, 260) 140, 229 - DOW Lo3 Go, 227 43,057 45,116 
3Q 1,044, 316 581, 495: 192, 846 - 68, 774 113, 902 52, 254 35, 045 
4Q 1,129, 897 606, 333 185, 092 - 79, 800 125, 503 76,021 57, 148 
Total Exports 
<= + ~ a aa == Tr 
OAT casecenssciceasteores suse 2,811, 790 1,056, 598 753, 664 97, 130 355261 349, 757 132,314 107, 067 
VOB Si serSaazen- soe, > 3,110,029 1,(52/25185 688, 697 56, 428 287, 110 318,192 125,119 11:2, 299 
Y98 9) raindccnennessbeveietanee 3,022,453 1,524,024 709, 261 9,554 302,042 229,599 126, 368 121, 603 
VSO) csoveacsssescavensasne a 3, lon, Ons 2,050, 460 472,536 = 199, 982 191, 833 146,619 95, 642 
U5 eceseccacdeccssseeet en 3, 963, 384 PARE PIAL b 635, 721 = 264, 300 347,362 208, 947 173, 142 
TY. feel, 1Q 604, 206 236,772 143, 293 9, 702 69, 988 76,538 36, 018 31, 894 
2Q 741, 030 256, 173 210, 366 13, 452 104, 098 102, 690 29,523 24, 729 
3Q 686, 005 256, 947 190, 845 13,979 89, 100 82,027 30,910 22,197 
4Q 780, 550 306, 706 209, 160 19,997 92,074 88,502 35, 862 28,247 
LO8S erences 1Q 680, 280 317, 260 176,072 9,698 52, 766 712,825 26,504 25, 154 
2Q 738, 585 339,054 183, 968 14, 472 PECL 71,931 33, 368 22,994 
3Q 766, 034 400, 800 157, 322 16,913 64, 555 78,790 29; 213 18,442 
4Q 925, 130 465,070 171,334 15,344 96,992 94, 647 36,033 45,710 
SGD Sire cce asic cee 1Q 665,155 349,797 139, 860 9,554 68,415 43,403 26, 621 27,505 
2Q 773, 274 350, 708 UST one - 90,726 71, 678 36, 865 25, 785 
3Q 728,012 338, 382 191, 788 - 75, 969 58, 079 29, 407 34,947 
4Q 855, 452 485,136 180, 102 = 66, 932 56,439 33,476 33, 367 
VO 5O) eases es Acsesease 1Q 657, 005 420,446 109, 892 aad 41,890 35,174 21,396 28, 208 
2Q 791,101 496,541 127, 258 - 59, 606 39, 738 42,140 25, 818 
3Q 800, 105 536, 698 108, 695 = 44, 608 47,347 41,115 21, 642 
4Q 908, 861 596, 774 126, 691 - 53, 878 69,575 41,968 19, 975 
N95 Wi akcncntuatoes 1Q 819, 618 538, 549 113,591 = 54, 387 43,594 36,838 32,659 
2Q 943,012 588, 343 140,589 = 59, 750 63, 542 43,281 47,508 
3Q 1,055,576 590, 260 193,526 = 69, 345 114, 233 52,535 35, 677 
4Q 1,145, 179 616,760 188,015 = 80, 818 125, 993 76,293 57, 299 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1951 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. Therefore Burma is included with 


pe in 1947 and Palestine with ‘‘Others’’ in 1947 and 1948, although these countries were in the Commonwealth for aj) or part of the years 
specified. 


TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries 
and Trading Areas, by Years and Quarters, 1947-1951 — Concluded 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE—CALENDAR YEAR, 1951 


51 


; Other i 
Year and All United Newfound- 1 Latin } 
: A Commonwealth Europe : Others 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom land and’ Ireland America 
ah eee 
Imports 

$7000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 
1947 .. 2,973, 944 1,974, 679 189, 370 9, 427 155, 563 57, 567 159, 141 28,196 
1948 2,636,945 1,805, 763 299,502 11,091 193, 472 71, 382 221, 260 34,475 
19 4 OW Sore caMececeacteeess 2,761, 207 1,951, 860 307, 450 918 185, 861 84, 363 192,022 38, 733 
ODO cssectecspsvevecevsnaness 3, 174, 253 2,130, 476 404, 213 - 241, 559 103, 123 213, 548 81, 334 
TO GM Aiea enasay oeendecetunte 4,084, 856 2yOolas 921 420,985 - 306, 889 177, 112 273, 692 93, 251 
Ba Ae cee AR Eres 1Q 559, 764 439,993 38, 598 514 30, 437 11, 407 31,675 7,140 
2Q 696,972 540, 946 46,037 1,311 43, 554 20,144 38, 429 6,551 
3Q 639, 496 487, 250 48, 366 4,994 37, 404 12, 387 42,014 7,081 
4Q 677, 712 506, 490 56, 369 2,607 44, 168 13,630 47,024 1, 425 
IGA Brie as scacs-toeee 1Q 585, 295 425, 122 61,062 1,872 29,635 10,815 48,763 8,026 
2Q 684, 781 459, 346 78,068 1, 495 59,050 17, 244 58, 309 11, 269 
3Q 653, 267 438, 266 78, 162 3,941 50, 227 15, 261 60, 195 7, 215 
4Q 713, 603 483,029 82, 210 35 (oS 54, 560 28,063 53,993 7,965 
1949" ccsctestevestedesca 1Q 665, 708 48 2,570 76,666 918 Oietol 20,105 41, 856 5, 863 
2Q 743, 668 526, 210 86, 549 - 53, 680 24,598 44,595 8,037 
3Q 664, 550 461,801 77, 498 - 47, 219 18, 796 48,786 10,451 
4Q 687, 281 481, 280 66,737 - 47, 232 20, 864 56,785 14, 382 
1950) eiskrsccescssevtoace 1Q 549,474 458, 514 84, 235 - 36, 287 17,977 41, 167 11, 293 
2Q 803,577 546,032 102,942 - 60, 783 23,611 48, 887 21, 322 
3Q 806, 429 520,553 103, 187 - 67, 341 25,941 65, 372 24,034 
4Q 914, 774 605, 377 113, 849 - 77,148 35,593 58, 122 24,685 
9B ede civcanacscestts 1Q 943, 858 678,058 92, 141 — 61,978 30, 108 61,504 20,068 
2Q 1, 158, 529 793,049 132, 465 - 85, 210 *49, 218 72,309 26, 278 
3Q 1,039,614 675, 803 110,909 = 106, 703 50,513 68,630 27,057 
4Q 942, 855 666,017 85, 469 - 52,998 47, 273 71, 249 19, 848 

Trade Balance 

+237, 846 -918,082 +564, 294 +47, 703 +199, 698 +292, 190 - 26, 828 +78, 871 
+473, 083 - 283, 578 +389, 195 +45, 336 + 93, 638 +246, 810 -96, 142 +77, 824 
+261, 246 - 427, 836 +401,811 + 8,636 +116, 181 +145, 236 -65,653 +82, 870 
= 17,180 - 80,016 + 68,323 - = TOL + 88,710 -66,930 +14, 308 
- 121, 472 - 479,015 +214, 736 - - 42,589 +170, 250 -64, 746 +79, 891 
+ 44,442 -203; 221 +104, 695 + 9,188 + 35,551 + 65,132 + 4,343 +24, 755 
+ 44,058 - 284,773 +164, 329 +12, 140 + 60,544 + 82,546 - 8,905 +18,178 
+ 46,508 - 230, 303 +142, 480 + 8,984 + 51,696 + 69,640 -11, 104 +15, 116 
+102, 838 - 199, 784 +152, 791 +17, 391 + 47,906 + 74,872 id 16e +20, 822 
+ 94,985 - 107, 862 +115,010 + 7,826 + 23,131 + 62,010 - 22, 258 +17,128 
+ 53, 804 =120, 291 +105, 900 +12,978 + 13,747 + 54,687 - 24,941 +11, 725 
+112, 767 - 37, 466 + 79,160 +12,972 + 14,328 + 63,529 - 30,983 +11, 227 
+211, 528 - 17,959 + 89,124 +11, 561 + 42,432 + 66,584 - 17,960 +37, 745 
553 STS 2 te, + 63, 194 + 8,636 + 30,685 + 23, 298 -15, 235 +21,641 
+ 29,606 - 175,501 +110, 962 = + 37,046 + 47,080 = 7,730 +17, 748 
+ 64,022 - 123, 419 +114, 290 = + 28,750 + 39, 283 - 19, 379 +24, 496 
+168,172 + 3,856 +113, 365 _ + 19,700 + 35,575 - 23,309 +18,985 
eed O3L - 38,068 + 25,657 - + 9,603 + 17,196 -19, 772 +16,915 
= 12,475 - 49,491 + 24,316 - onsilpas ley + 16,127 = 6, 147 + 4,496 
- 6,324 + 16,145 + 5,508 = = 22,133 + 21,406 -24, 257 - 2,392 
- 5,913 =o, iG03 + 12,842 - - 23, 269 + 33,981 -16, 154 - 4,710 
- 124, 240 - 139, 509 + 21,449 == BET 090) + 13, 486 - 24, 666 +12, 590 
- 215,517 - 204, 706 + 8,124 - - 25,460 + 14,324 - 29,029 +21, 230 
+ 15,962 - 85,543 + 82,617 - - 37,358 + 63,720 - 16,095 + 8,620 
+202, 323 - 49,257 +102, 546 - + 27,820 + 78,720 + 5,044 +37, 451 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1951 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. Therefore Burma is included with 
“«Others’’ in 1947 and Palestine with ‘‘Others’’ in 1947 and 1948, although these countries were in the Commonwealth for all or part of the years 


specified, 


Oz 
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TABLE Ill. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 


Rank in Percentage 


Calendar Year 1951 
=a i Country Change 
1949 | 1950 | 1951 1949 1950) | 1951 1950 to 1951| Jan.-June July-Dec. 
$000 $000 $000 %o $000 $’000 
1 1 Mie elRInibe di States cccscescassacsqrescvesccscesscevece-csaeaacceetesee 1, 503, 459 2,020, 988 2, 297, 675 ae SHY 1, 109, 846 1, 187, 829 
2 2 ZeuWnited Kaine COM sc seccesecsetececeesqargaetetersnessaremtenarss 104, 956 469,910 631,461 + 34.4 253,523 377,938 
5 3 3 | Belgium and LUXOMDOU..,....ccccccccccesecscsscsssonses 56,525 66,351 94,457 + 42.4 33, 443 61, 014 
34 9 vs | PERE ae as epegepneva cdeneneodeseeseseqecteressuastease apateaeceseseas 5, 860 20, 533 72, 976 + 255.4 35, 729 37, 247 
13 14 By SEAL cesecesscecusceess-ececaressssseterases ereeasbarercesenccenatarees 17, 259 15, 806 53, 684 + 239.6 14, 082 39, 602 
3 4 G6) |(Winion of SouthwAi ica cc ccccstacccnecausarecccrectenes Tate 42,561 52,736 + 23.9 23, 182 29,554 
uf 5 Mims tres aes cscaceccestacasceasectsonavacneaxene-pbace-seateessrsareqe 35, 363 35, 446 49,079 + 38.5 19, 423 29, 656 
23 15 Gv Gay Veeck. ccczstsceeactessocecenacansepressetases hans oncteverssaveneee 12,567 15,476 48, 763 te 215600 15, 448 23,315 
6 ll Qi AICO eccescaccesesevoracetecensscemecocarenerssteseacareacspersarees 36, 004 18, 403 46, 538 + 152.9 13, 390 33, 148 
10 23 Qe | GOTMA NY neccccumteconcsesatiecececsncpacacersusnsteresceseerssessnens 23,451 8, 873 37,028 ames Ons) 8,560 28,468 
4 6 ASU UNC ele ecacstetscurecessssuscssstpiscesteaetmarsasersussstssauseccscetcaa 72,551 31,520 35, 137 ap BRA 22, 262 13,475 
11 10 DDI NOP Wa icc se sssatececee tescceteessrcese Bebereersapeasssseseaeaseesapts 21, 736 18, 924 32, 198 we Tess! 11, 706 20,492 
14 13 MBPT MeiXLCO ee cecserececesecs-oqsarsscscucecereosercenteccccsesrexecesstoes 15, 411 17, 624 29, 880 + 69.5 11,557 18, 323 
9 8 M4r G\WONC ZUG Ai cereccsc.ccacesssexeasesastuvecreeratesnsauccayecractest® 27, 689 25,457 26, 982 a 6.0 12,002 14, 980 
20 25 DS ei NGUHOE] ANG Si cesseaacesenesttesacesadcnencasasveruseraseracscenshete 13, 759 8,617 26,191 + 203.9 4,598 21,593 
8 7 16 |Switzerland ......... Riccooguetcssnatsstestessasssistessoceatatess 32, 281 26, 435 25,345 = yal 8,714 16,631 
15 20 ATT ING W)ZGB ANC cccecasecsvesacecsasueqecesqesusnectessexsarecioreses 14,489 10, 983 21, 757 ae Gist 5, 389 16, 368 
27 18 18 9,052 13,321 20, 921 at Sirk 8,033 12, 888 
16 12 19 14,391 18, 005 20,424 + 13.4 9, 356 11, 068 
18 21 20 13, 983 10, 829 15,598 + 44.0 8,107 7,491 
44 30 21 3,633 6, 864 13, 751 + 100.3 2, 367 11,384 
31 16 22 8, 012 14, 806 12, 311 - 16.9 6, 852 5,459 
36 on 23 5,516 4, 250 12, 125 + 185.3 1, 706 10,419 
26 26 Bas | ELON BOKOMET cccdsponscanestesucscsevensserenscastsonsceseserescasesse 10, 099 8, 004 12, 033 + 50.3 4,220 7,813 
22 19 DOC ISRAC I caer, scatcsccecessreacsestctebecssvertceucestpeetgutaeerseaunnsite 12, 709 12,126 11,816 - 2.6 5, 697 6,119 
37 38 ZG) Medenavionvot Malay aicscsssexerecenerssrasereseececeresetere 5,437 4,097 10, 796 + 163.5 4,420 6,376 
28 28 Dil |S AMAICH Fo carscacaseacesstocetesstiysetesscatexcressi-scararero=siveue 9, 033 7, 495 10, 213 + 36.3 4,486 5,727 
24 29 28 Trinidad and Tobago .c:c,ccsccsssecacsatecssocenseesssesese 12,325 1,476 9, 950 + 583s. 4,562 5,388 
50 17 ZO MIVA ES CNLIN GA sesnctovessencusesscissayseasesssenerte te serencrstacetere 2,902 13, 360 8, 883 = "33.5 2, 654 6, 229 
33 27 BOW WPMEKLO RCO Coe: ssencsentsarccssscasnceccnevereeancronevserssvonee 5, 962 T, 643 8, 120 ea ete? 3,889 4,231 
47 L Bly ISYTis@saw de DANON 5. seavesssvosveccsssacecsvaseseressssaaanes 3,278 1,462 7, 036 + 381.3 2,149 4,887 
£ 2 i) Woes INGURUAN eee saeeccesregee eet tecicse ao tte 2, 282 1,918 6, 868 + 258.1 2, 273 4,595 
4 L Oo We MONCH AL ICH & ccccc.scarecoosgeaarectcutevsncsteecdesecevancdene 2,243 1,927 6, 748 + 250. 2 1, 273 5,475 
30 31 4M Heal wali. wescerascecacecoscretscecssconpecssoetenteceesseererem record 8,311 6, 830 6,418 = 60 3, 354 3,064 
21 22 SD! VP AMAMA) cass. ecsesrerovacssesusspvarsoienacavevncceeccsarassevsaneoss 13,632 9,019 5, 961 PEEL) 3, 245 2,716 
49 dos) 386.4 Denmark ett accor cttes teeter scctasat eee eee 3, 109 923 5,587 + 505.3 1, 254 4,333 
35 39 Sides | ON ACLS HG WIA ie ccacesecousseneqedseuaunuscersacoseteree tees 5,676 4,052 5, 308 531.10 2,292 3,016 
40 44 38 3, 052 5, 227 ue flilsc} 2,641 2,586 
32 40 39 3,744 5,054 + 35.0 2, 403 2,651 
29 33 | 40 5, 641 4, 665 = 1753 2, 243 2, 422 
Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1950 
12 24 18,097 8,681 4, 486 - 48.3 2, 876 1,610 
a 36 2,159 4,353 3,470 P20sh3 1,636 1, 834 
42 34 3,905 4,680 2,150 - 54.1 144 2,006 
a 2,003 4,464 1, 834 - 58.9 1,000 834 
387 5, 642 7142 - 86.8 474 268 


1. 


Lower than 50th. 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Leading Countries 
Rank in Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Country ‘al Change 
1949 | 1950 | 1951 1949 1950 1951 [1990 to 1951) 51 - gune | July - Dec. 
$000 $'000 $000 % $’000 $’000 
i 1 PUN Ge SCARS recccctoce seceuestcdcnsxsencscceszateanseresvenseaces 1,951, 860 2, 130, 476 2, 812,927 + 32.0 1, 471, 107 1, 341, 820 
2 2 WTC OG LetN S MOM Wereatscosccsscccassneusessotes ocsksssussecansacs 307, 450 404, 213 420, 985 + 41 224, 606 196, 379 
3 3 SUM CNOZUCUOR -- nencssey-aceecostenrscescarecsesetrovcxenesevesysancors 91,697 87, 264 136, 718 + 56.7 58, 455 718, 263 
11 7 By | MOC@eRAtLOMLOn MALO YE e,scte-ccccacessssoersecseqarsecasecsees 16, 187 28, 852 57, 980 +101. 0 34, 974 23, 006 
4 6 Bim AUS UP aU aiccseestcscesscessascscs cetessaevescsaccvocscessccsrestssasssac 27, 429 32, 803 46, 228 + 40.9 18, 587 27, 641 
8 8 Gu ESE ZUR er esncacsscnsnacescectcecasecsvsntencsnustesexcstadssstascennee' 21, 163 28, 178 40, 627 + 44.2 20, 134 20, 493 
5 4 SPD brid a Wesn cts ceacszeascacascectceveededscvesssveuctseaccecesteesstecseses 26, 233 37, 262 40,217 + 7.9 23, 732 16, 485 
9 10 8 | Belgium and Luxembourg .........cccsecsssesssosserceopess 19,022 22, 795 39, 095 + 71.5 17, 323 213 072 
21 22 Oe | CR CLIN UD ever cuxconessaraxatesaesnsoseacnspenans ces veraessaveseaetese™ 1, 134 11, 026 30, 936 +180. 6 12, 643 18, 293 
19 21 LOM ING Wie alana sucntecere sxcsseeccees st aseectuawsecesecetsecr veces 8,910 11, 855 30, 107 +154. 0 8, 556 21, 551 
7 11 Pee METLULS 11 GUILE A Olces cava ctensocatsssonesssevevereasrecsnsaconsaguree 22, 355 21, 735 25,025 + LO. d T, 482 17, 543 
13 17 BOT RUC Cenc acencwar casa cannes csces cacass ss dnadaseseranessacerascancstesbs 13, 309 14, 669 23, 974 + 63.4 10, 379 13, 595 
15 i] USE PARED Lah cepetar-cdecaees cece ceenentdtes adecsdecescaceeccateerccesseesses 12, 127 28, 115 22, 659 = ERE 11,923 10, 736 
10 12 Boy cD MAL CO Messetcstveccassscocttendesutectdecacebersredesstcdossvessoncars 16, 577 19, 080 18, 041 - 54 1, 169 10, 272 
6 5 Me | MONI COT rocsacce-sconeseccsssvacceraxctceonsyscavevegeieasesseveavsnvess 25, 494 22,974 18,013 - 45.4 10, 956 7,057 
17 18 PG MSWACZOPL ANG caccucecscene-cashducsasudecoaancdcedesadudsenvecucptces 10, 902 14, 464 16, 398 + 13.4 T, 202 9,196 
16 13 DT SOV LO ins seat dexccncvercsenecsueceteesesvacessvacexsuvcoetvortrssexeress 11,635 17, 604 16, 396 - 6.9 11, 326 5, 070 
by Bed) 429 62 16, 381 aes 5, 735 10, 646 
12 15 19 14, 575 15, 205 15, 082 - 0.8 7, 508 7, 574 
18 26 20 9,048 9,373 14, 217 + 51.7 Up cae 6, 943 
25 28 21 6, 688 8, 896 14,010 + 57.5 6, 292 7, 718 
36 23 22 3, 324 10, 913 13, 955 ae Cate) 10, 566 3, 389 
22 25 23 7, 080 10,057 13, 409 + 33.3 Telit 6, 234 
14 ug) 24 12, 588 13, 342 13, 063 ame cael 6, 198 6, 865 
30 20 25 5, 551 12,087 12, 577 Ge tak 6,170 6, 407 
35 35 26 3, 474 5, 145 11, 808 4129. 5 3,994 7,814 
28 16 21 6,094 15, 067 10, 864 anita) 9 5, 713 5, 151 
34 14 28a Netherlands tA tes <, Be seccceckecscccevancesvencsodssesssae 3, 713 17, 336 10, 809 aro tent 5, 522 5, 287 
31 29 Dom ELS PRE Sian cesyerccntatccassaxsssces sacsecessepeesye sasnccbestsee 4, 203 6, 425 8,954 + 39.4 5, 961 2,993 
43 40 SOC OS LA gEVCE ac tnacnsnasstvoncssoncensdaskauaceasonscessnaacccecenees® 2, 119 3, 378 8,785 +160. 1 4,032 4, 753 
6, 562 4, 134 8, 333 4101.6 CE NEAL 5, 556 
2, 427 3, 558 7,114 + 99.9 4, 660 2, 454 
6, 709 8, 999 7, 112 - 21.0 1, 738 5, 374 
7,997 10, 194 5,993 - 41.2 2, 515 3, 478 
2, 465 3, 961 5, 588 + 41.1 3, 599 1,989 
3, 862 4,964 5, 372 + 8.0 3,044 2, 328 
6, 401 6, 036 4, 668 - 22.7 2,941 1,727 
21 47 4,623 ee L926 Charl 
5, 743 5, 781 4,618 - 20.1 2913 1, 705 
6, 986 5, 621 4,027 - 28.4 2, 125 1,902 


Included in Leading Forty in 1950 


1. Lower than 50th. 
2. Over 1,000%. 
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TASLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Calendar Year 


Country 
1948 1949 1950 Jan, — June 
$000 | $7000 7000 | $7000 $’000 
North America: 
Newfoundland cece 2 As nae BL eens ne ahve, 8,403 55,055 9, 2292 = ~ - 
PNTGE SLABS a. co Fes cca aroveveecenevetowetere cnn tesastasean one ereamneenae 270,461 1,500, 987 1,503, 459 2,020,988 2,297,675 1,109,846 
LAS Ka... csecgecern eee cane acetoncttarrbene tas: ona inoaiaeetenenartagncures 120 865 1,008 959 2,264 446 
StevPierré and) Mique Lon sy. scccce-ecescesee<esccteoteeescceyeecese 270 1,432 1, 208 1,061 1,186 534 
Gheenla ind ion tee neescccesceee eee : 0 88 27 134 206 78 
Commonwealth GountrieSimrerssscsessentscs ure aiscee eee 8, 403 55,055 9, 229 = = = 
Foreign Coumtrles ys .51:67,< chien ssmesncsase tee cecceoanen onan 270,852 TOO Soa 1,505,702 2,023,142 2, 301, 330 1,110,905 
Total, North America cn..ccreccrccssoecsssorsscscosserorac eres 279,255 | 1,558,426 | 1,514,931 | 2,023,142 | 2,301,330 | 1,110,905 
Central America and Antilles: 
DS X=) 9 (010: Bene eee CeRec tron orets nen rer ecteera rere ere ye rerrtT 1,414 4,102 3,616 2,991 3,693 1,798 
British: Honduras: 2 cts-ciscohesceevasecesta ess sere tsanercoee sere tocsces 280 tito 600 491 572 240 
ASCH NOME! Scare © 5 RRO Oe tS FREE CORN SS 3 3,636 2, 268 1,937 2,136 1,081 
Barba d 0s. s ccc epeticcesscse ee eae ae eee ae peteecaee 1,077 5,654 5,013 2,974 4,584 2,140 
BC V0: 15: Seem APP PER ee Por ree er eee Pee sr RUBE EP ener Ee ae 4,442 12,350 9,033 7,495 10, 213 4,486 
Leeward and Windward Islands .............cscsseceseseteeeees Pitie 6,177 4,515 3,213 4,229 1,999 
Trinidad and’ Gobawo’ =... eswsncsseencesceseeettarateerrees Sake 17,105 1220 7,476 9,950 4,562 
American’ Varein Island Siar cence nestor meeeecaae eoeete 34 116 126 156 181 105 
Costa Rica 99 1,216 1,859 2,312 Pn ses) 988 
GUD Bes ca teneae isso den se cieasr vac ceus cua aiansse ese nanceieenceaticraroterares 1,186 10,987 14,391 18,005 20,424 9,356 
Dominican Re publicy cacccscesstacsstsaceeiaetccmmeteapenretse: cess 296 2,386 2,194 2,954 4,060 1,849 
BlsSalv adn ksee ts. circ en carom Pee 47 15.103 927 1,467 2,002 945 
French’ West In@ies naisvesicassanstaccecan-saeetiosaauarseaamreee 172 538 70 39 40 19 
Guatemala . 120 1,548 1,697 2,401 2,365 1,223 
31a Renee Oe ene ee Pe ee ceeosatene 120 1,393 1,602 hs Seyi} 2,588 1,121 
PROMGQUY GS" 5 zjsavevevsisesvaswoeescuscassecstugaceciscort eugene heat raxeas 170 677 678 613 3,575 3,168 
MOXA CO) 325 sche: oaciee earn cas acme aaan ane sana caeesiehauccheseenrencane 2, 340 15,045 15,411 17,624 29, 880 11,557 
Netherlands) Antilles; strcn.csccansertusccorecetteererncoscrsareece 204 2,175 2,003 4,464 1, 834 1,000 
Nicaragua 75 701 638 756 1,097 533 
PANAMA. Wicisses ckeds cavaasaversveestoaeesucetacceesvsressncseatessencchterestea 304 4,123 13,632 9,019 5,961 3,245 
PUCTLO RICO es Hates octuncceran tee RTE cat ade rn aera 329 2,300 5,962 7,643 8,120 3, 889 
CommonwealthiGountriesite.-cccscstrerseeereee 12, 705 50,176 37,370 26,577 35, 378 16, 305 
Bioreig mn @oumtries s., aac itesessavestiscersectcetarsuntseorses 5,497 44,309 61,190 69,967 84, 302 38,999 
Total, Central America and Antilles .................... 18, 202 94,485 98,560 96,544 119, 680 55,304 
South America: 
BRibiSh Gitta na gees crccseae sree ee cece eee eee 1,398 8, 229 5, 676 4,052 5,308 2,292 
Falkland Islands .. - 1 ze 7 1 2 = 
IAP ENGI na. 2c. .pescccssavsassnescstaiecoeses sdcicvaacs woerer ete eee 4,675 16,680 2,902 13, 360 8,883 2,654 
BOLI La avec tecircerarccnarctecstene meter ornate eee ee 117 1,046 1,908 2,267 3,484 1,656 
3,522 28,601 17, 259 15,806 53,684 14, 082 
604 4,495 8,633 6, 864 13, 751 2, 367 
1,270 8, 406 8,012 14,806 ood t 6, 852 
52 1,308 Pa 1,432 2,713 1,418 
6 129 129 5 4 PA 
11 369 133 110 167 56 
892 2,529 7,050 3,744 5,054 2,403 
39 695 960 863 934 553 
Uruguay 216 4,201 2,282 1,918 6, 868 2,213 
NiGne Zuelia < 25. ca cecseeee ee eee eee cee ree eee 1, 256 16,935 27,689 25,457 26, 982 12,002 
Conimonwealth’ Countries! Gc rncencscer ei esserteeietere 1,399 8, 229 5, 683 4,053 5,310 2,292 
Foreign Gounwies) cs,naeeeteere tere eset eee meee 12,661 85,393 73,684 86,631 134, 835 46,319 
Total, South; Ametica. ..c.fctencscccesscovt sen eis wate es 14, 060 93, 622 719,367 90, 684 140, 145 48, 611 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. January to March only. 
3. Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 


July — Dec. 


1,187,829 
1,818 
652 


1,190,425 
1,190,425 


1,895 
332 
1,055 
2,444 
5,727 
2, 230 
5,388 
76 

1, 187 
11,068 
2,211 
1,057 
21 
1,142 
1,467 
407 
18,323 
834 
564 
2,716 
4,231 


19,073 
45,303 


64,376 


111 
2,651 
381 
4,595 
14,980 


3,018 
88,516 


91,534 
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Calendar Year 
Country i Sars 
1938 1948 1949 
$’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
Unite dEKAN Ed OM) cwsssscosccctezeeteeceoneen sea vesesudtietteescsaiaces 339,689 686,914 704,956 
PRUS Grin ota gaae oes cs ocaes sc uchiees ea daeae ae vate wivtavacgucsatababscanes iets 8 3,110 3,706 
Belgiumyand, lax embOurg, «cveseenesssawsvecsete. ascnaveatetansess 9,555 33,035 56,525 
Denmark .... 1,528 7,748 3,109 
EPEC Gere sica ti eat rcnaean visa RSE ESD mate we Saved gata eeancionss 9,152 92, 963 36,004 
GHOBINE TY ox cesensiwccsatacisa cuavadt oduadeaee ate souserscovehsatedesade cnasavess 18, 261 13, 214 23,451 
UO OIANG” Fiz cucetasiensscsescnuvccdsthnc tages ssvecsevee stan dvastevessvccverscess 18 1,845 743 
RO Lea vec as de cs atasawaees ohes cassie <eleseeasns co enie snatwsdetcctehs lows ooteuree 4,440 9,257 9,052 
Netherlands) istered tes neste deeticsrecny ee a elateen 10, 267 43, 684 13,.759 
IN OU W BY sate cs Seeeeeinceecsn ae asur scsi <SMRNGE ccscas anaca dese ets Siatiees eases 7,854 23,429 21,736 
SWC COM ses cc cb detaendesos suit cacy ssdteesacesuvecsusuis srevendesesatesscvacs 5,411 1, 207 5,516 
736 19,389 32, 281 
339,689 686,914 704, 956 
PONGLSN (OUD ICS wi, c.. ee cateete eae trosssoorcees emanate nasens 67, 230 254, 881 205, 883 
Total, North-Western Europe 406, 919 941,795 910, 839 
Southern Europe: 
Mp HD TANG AL Ha perce le tect cccodhuctt ett chctetnsocecssteisevaetsnsealeedes 7 15 336 
IM GPL UGiie cztvcnid commtetetaans sanlcococh ctr etseeteensce sassy anstrastocst stevses 403 3,250 3,905 
ATC OOo ren. bacateVeractete vacancies taeath Cranes stesininegesatscstadeteses ess 1,565 9,663 2,615 
NL Gea LV atrenese racers cee Maher cece anc cavacmunvectverecs cases saucectan invest ecceaszsces 1,745 32,379 12, 567 
POVGM Sal Brccrce etre sxe rancct oes cireceeconavenucesanconsctueeuacenscsespentes 135 5,181 8,405 
ANZ OF SSP ANG ANAC SILA ease, . casscrties sete raneoesnesdes eeeetacor stews 4 ithe 101 
SDAIN s racccsleseatececiadcetavsconsedostess 101 596 387 
Conmmonwealtm COUNTIES ba. siecseostceestesssscenscsonaiee es 410 3, 265 4, 241 
FLOVEIE NM © OUNUTISS reeset sceseecaccessdonetseoudess ser cacecsanasnes 3,550 47,895 24,075 
Total, Southerm Europe uo... cceeccteteeeereeees 3, 960 51,160 28,316 
Eastern Europe: 
FAL ATAIB' Feats s desserts sans concoasat ovteieeescusacsbecatadeuvorddeteccase esha 8 90 0 
SUL Ceara oe es ee teen desc assn ee eee aennasnsanuedpos ee eeivaceseds 9 123 279 
@ZECHOS1 OVA Ka Racgscrer cers oatiecs sar vareesesusnteartebauseseeceese 3,164 11,395 3,030 
IS GOUT ® c. casers soasctas slvacde vanes tesaissceeades dau ceosbneeieabecenseaee 2 0 i 
BUSAN ant ae Sette henccdveen tendo sun ssowev ecenicuecaapecentosce 482 2, 280 607 
MVUAIIE ALY. rons sae sere es gcene soon e nachna deet ces dos caseedonieheacecpeeeweveceee 4 820 715 
Tub Vicks oe aeietecceeoes catee as esee cca Mabaavivci ci svtecbees RAS vetagsces 276 0 0 
Lithuania 912 = 23 
Poland hc eee Soe eS a ee haces 1,035 5,804 1,945 
FU QUIN TINA cc tacae sone sce sess <avsachestt ith cctoacsuesicecececteenisseasdease 42 440 338 
WiSeS Fes nCRUS SAB) ic ccerencarcnetenuiletecerdsccocevessvpoateetessossseesse 937 112 93 
US OS el Vila MR acon acescesnssectct dageteoks cece coast spooteaTapaopanescas tes 12 2,250 734 
Total, Eastern Europe .............c:cceccceeeseceeneeeseearennes 6, 883 23,313 7,102 
Middle East: 
89 2,653 57 
210 42 37 
ATADIA Me es etins tee ee et ricerca ak mites 2 a 3,142 
BABY DG Giese secth sonsecccsas oasccacasececs vadsaueetatvacdscveeseosaccabesessectn 396 10, 205 4,762 
0 74 42 
80 684 11, 987 
40 831 472 
12, 709 
164 5,036 | 211 
64 6,094 3,278 
TSEDY aber cr ccse cot eet cerca crested co ater eieer cvanesvaaers shegscinuweuses 0 5 11 
[talianvAtricareen eet es een tens, eee ee. 0 Z 92 
STU KO Yue sacs es eee ona ta cnasite Basted eset tee acon casesctrcesvaostnets 1,916 2,012 14,121 
Commonwealth Countries .. 299 2,695 94 
Plorei gn iC OUNteles Te, swt. lence cated Aus es cn ade etonsocver ses 2, 660 24,941 50,827 
Total, Middle) Bast -...5.25.. Weds ate cscs nceccavtevenctectess 2,959 27, 636 50, 921 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Not listed separately. 


1950 


$000 


469,910 
2,369 
66,351 
923 

18, 403 
8,873 
847 

13, 321 
8,617 
18,924 
4, 250 
26,435 
469,910 
169, 313 
639, 223 


329 
4,680 
1,833 

15,476 
5, 641 

210 
5,642 
5,009 

28,802 
33, 811 


31 

75 

875 
3,716 
54 

993 

70 

12, 126 
46 
1,462 
374 
184 
3,744 
105 
23,644 
23,749 


1951 

1951 Jan,—June | July—Dec. 

$’000 $’000 $’000 
631,461 253, 523 377, 938 
2,166 1,007 1,159 
94,457 33,443 61,014 
5, 587 1,254 4,333 
46,538 13,390 33,148 
37,028 8,560 28,468 
700 319 381 
20,921 8,033 12,888 
26,191 4,598 21,593 
32,198 11,706 20,492 
12,125 1,706 10,419 
25,345 8,714 16,631 
631,461 253, 523 377,938 
303, 255 92,730 210,525 
934, 716 346, 253 588,463 
648 312 336 
2,150 144 2,006 
2.703 1,951 752 
48,763 15,448 33,315 
4,665 2,243 2,422 
259 110 149 
742 474 268 
2,798 455 2,343 
57,132 20, 226 36,906 
59, 930 20, 681 39,249 
1 & 1 
8 {i 1 
492 290 202 
0 0 0 
3, 129 610 2,519 
30 24 6 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
94 83 11 
11 3 8 

7 a a 

2,739 625 2,114 
6,510 1,649 4, 861 
25 17 8 
34 23 11 
1,414 712 702 
2,466 its 1,693 
198 60 138 
1,000 582 418 
1,062 242 820 
11,816 5,697 6,119 
1,071 5) 996 
7,036 2,149 4,887 
2,029 191 1,838 
3 — 3 
2,962 1,766 1,196 
59 40 19 
31,058 12, 246 18,812 
31,117 12,286 18, 831 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Concluded 


Calendar Year 1951 
Country 
1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 Jan.—June | July —Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Other Asia: 
GQ TOM: oescaucecteet ect cpanesh Shahan aeaeu oe ee nc scan tees deere 192 1,710 2 Log) 4,353 3,470 1,636 1,834 
33, 698 2, ook 31,520 Bop Wests 22, 262 13,475 
Pakistan Bese Le VUs 18,097 8,681 4,486 2,876 1,610 
MederationvofiMalayia: cacqceetescescarsoesseeesanteteaceecenne 2,448 9, 288 5,437 4,097 10,796 4,420 6, 376 
HONE. JK ONG ishvace Aetewecsseencn PPS) 8, 256 10,099 8,004 12,033 4, 220 7, 813 
OthenBribishskastsindicst = eee emer 5 16 2 32 Z 4 es 
Afghanistan: xc. ceviseccsvalvecscecossncs Wore secpescaa ovectseenectanee seu csas 0 43 14 DZ 97 16 81 
fe 123 173 54 30 279 37 242 
Gah ace dacaawee oecanan st sucoos sn cuca Maree vscuran ssavovenccemveescaeeersnene 2,885 29,128 13,801 2,057 367 90 277 
French: Bast: Indies io.ccccenaccenterssra-sseecsteren tasers 28 498 177 69 223 130 93 
Indonesia 902 7,959 4,640 3,052 5,227 2,641 2,586 
JAPA oc eccuscacece tear chevscccnzes en sscseede nstaeeussevisasceseame eee 20,770 8,001 5, 860 205033 72,976 35, 729 37, 247 
FOG Bip sss csn tag scer saa cense eee nes one y eae a tte dee a 23 233 1,143 213 94 119 
Philippines 1,465 9,810 13,983 10,829 15,598 8,107 7,491 
Portuguese Asia: cascceccs.:cescpeatteovavvend ssineseesesmeamantetersse 1 104 162 103 107 30 17 
GUAM is i adccccccancailees wetel ans abnttavsviasepaeaaesuns trace meses stone 20 609 hoz 1, 200 2,378 852 1,526 
Commonwealth (Countries pic eccccsceesccsasegesestersceerssce 7,731 60, 744 108, 345 56, 687 66,522 35,414 31,108 
Foreign: (Coumtries/ iis. mcesecvesecesscsesssceraccessoneeoseentaceeaney 26,196 56, 348 39,677 39,070 97,464 47,728 49,736 
Total, Other Asia 33,927 117, 092 148, 022 95, 757 163, 986 83,142 80, 844 
Other Africa: 
British HastwAtricay ..2sc...scevvsesvieesanasceswsessatesseeeacesnens 676 3,473 1,730 849 1, 444 529 915 
Northern RHODES Ia. ....0. cca cacustantecteascaeeecesnecsaneesenecssascen 2 606 553 395 281 109 172 
Southern RHOMESIA .ssccssaqersceo eescsossnesaencta mia setesvesieen 1,074 Patiala 2,665 1, 202 2,669 948 1,721 
WNLONNOL SOULN AITIC al, cx. .cesaetoetseressaiteantee sem tetceteeagen 15, 547 83, 248 Titles 42,561 52,736 23,182 29,554 
@ther British SouthwAtricay eset: castes tees 2 6 15 5 27 il 26 
GRIND. .s.-csncevacceaevestwevane svsucuswevareseretocuintsnsasventaranaentdas 20 26 8 12 26 14 12 
Gold: COaSt Bis csskscwcrenaescencestesae orseac wees poche have ereaere eeee 184 2,072 1,489 581 980 494 486 
NAG OLS, ss cscc.dsceayeassacdessvaisen-desvush suv acasassdicavseevassagunesedanstoxe 81 876 1,068 247 796 236 560 
Sierra Leone 192 717 303 219 200 113 87 
Other British West Atrica mma ce eee ere 0 6 & 2 1 0 1 
Bele ian (CONG Os caccaravaccuceanctraadeavoccs seas svenssadtectepudiers scores 106 2, 241 2,459 2,471 4,318 1,831 2,487 
French  Atri@ gy -cacccsvesseanecuteongeavarsadarssu-<cussreieeaasvaanceene 804 2,747 2,243 1,927 6,748 CAE! 5,475 
20 129 £19 109 1,373 1,239 134 
9 408 227 117 102 eal 81 
97 1,700 1,268 1,700 3,381 837 2,544 
Portuguese: Africa ciss ssciseacsnsee cs ssdearassiasesndaeeiess aeeeeoe 1,395 3, 258 3,604 2,702 2,827 1,630 1,197 
Canary Islands) sss cess sawveeesoanstecs tevserercecadmecssesene Coantasts é 12 49 237 107 8 99 
Spanish Africa ... 0 54 95 62 1S 66 9 
Commonwealth Countries: <0. ccccses.cccocscvsacncstosoessssenee 17, 774 93,741 85,543 46,070 59,159 25, 626 33,533 
Florelen (Countries: v.csccse.scesevenvsemenccsaccsnesteeereaeeecrats 2,433 10, 550 10, 064 9,323 18,931 6,906 12,025 
Potall | Othiere Alri Cac csccccereéesscecvescsevescserernoanenene ose 20, 207 104, 291 95, 607 55,393 78, 090 32,532 45 558 
Oceania: 
Aus tralia vateccarlcs cada tear tees eieee ete eee 32,982 38, 257 SonoGe 35,446 49,079 19,423 29 656 
New Zea laridiys, oe ici fa eee oneness 16,371 18,375 14,489 10,983 PA tt EayT 5, 389 16, 368 
BRAS D casi cess ccsavass feassv ea Sa ae acevo eee 367 492 598 234 802 237 565 
Other British Oceaniannscmurectcn tees 45 156 61 15 82 aii 5 
Brench Oceania feces eee eeceen eee eee 80 153 295 137 626 318 308 
LQ WAIL Te dic saaes ectereasaee ace acaeene ae eae er 1, 364 5, 867 8,311 6, 830 6,418 3,354 3,04 
United’ States: Oceania: mauges ce cess eres eee 3 318 182 205 191 87 104 
Commonwealth Countriesi.:.-:crsscsescscesssceresmecceerse 49,765 57, 280 50,511 46,678 71,720 25,127 46,593 
FOFEAg NC OUNCES 205. scsaticsentecenanccureecnuttacecanteaseseered 1,447 6,339 8,788 7,771 Reeso. Ba LOS 3,477 
Total, Oceania .............. 51,212 63, 619 59,299 54,449 78, 955 28, 885 50, 070 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .................0.cccccseeeees 438,175 1,018,099 | 1,005, 972 655, 089 872,407 358, 783 513, 624 
Total, France and Dependencies .................ccccccscs00008+ 10, G18 100, 568 41, 621 24,058 58, 848 16,524 42,324 
Total, United States and Dependencies ..................... 272,311 | 1,510,453 | 1,519,048 | 2,036,780 | 2,314,848 | 1,117,727 | 1,197,121 
Total All Countries: ciciicicswicesaceiassssewtsvavoaetaseCantecanwentanes 837,584 | 3,075,438 | 2,992,961 | 3,118,387 | 3,914,460 | 1,740,248 | 2,174,212 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included witn Union of South Africa. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports 


Calendar Year 1951 
Country 
1938 1948 1949 1950 1951 Jan.-June | July- Dec. 
$000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 

North America: 
ING WIOUMIG] AI pceceteseces sacs cecctscescetateescsevarces contesteersseasect 2, 194 11,091 9182 - — - = 
VINTEC! SURECS  Coevecccceccesas decescecaccosacsscenscccesecdvabacseseseseses 424,731 | 1,805,763 | 1,951,860 |} 2,130,476 | 2,812,927] 1,471,107] 1,341,820 
PAVERS Kot tose pee sccerssccestassacesressenteanctacestenercnsctcstnascetesttcesereccss 102 1, 323 1, 218 976 1, 483 502 981 
Dba Prerre and MIGWelON Rre.scscssctescsbacsacsecasesesscasceocees 10 11 12 18 25 7 18 
IGPOOTLATIG ie cetccsmatstessscvsssconacorctysettetorcoasteccersevrsttetmesccess 512 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Commonwealth Countries .............. srotecotstbectenacenrnes 2, 194 11,091 918 - = = — 
PIOTSLSN | COUNTICS favaces hott ontennncsncscasvenlediccvernnacésaxt< 425,354 | 1,807,097] 1,953,090 | 2,131,470] 2,814,436] 1,471,617] 1,342,819 
Total, Nortle AMeriGastoccrccttsccccceseccsocscoteetcevostetesens 427,548 | 1,818,188} 1,954,008 | 2,131,470 | 2,814,436 | 1,471,617] 1,342, 819 

Central America and Antilles: 

POUNCE, cates ctsnacanessusasansasiesecsaustnsenscessi'sssccesessestsesczensscae 69 139 144 87 82 44 38 
British Honduras 102 834 295 445 458 403 55 
AA AING Stceetccessaneecacuescesa eieashsnsciscesoesyr pestereceunsdswestess os a 648 818 532 346 162 184 
IAL DAGOS. cavcesssccrcesconcosnsveceensssasuvsesconsncnsapedeneveccesceacesessse 2,132 6. 387 7,080 10, 057 13, 409 7, ao 6, 234 
SAMPALCA ares erecta scecetcetcecsetoschscscocsstssrcenceosttemeatrtocnetenee= 6, 192 9, 557 16, 577 19, 080 18,041 1, 769 10, 272 
Leeward and Windward Islands ... 2, 383 308 297 395 956 425 531 
Ph har 9,027 14, 575 15, 205 15, 082 7, 508 7,574 
0 46 14 12 166 164 Z 
76 3, 109 2, 119 vests} 8,785 4,032 4,753 
440 22, 606 6, 562 4,134 Beces 2,700 5, 556 
DOMINICAN GRE PUBLIC: c...cceschsscectesesssscvososscssosncedsesssesies i 17, 270 Boer 1, 180 1, 126 686 440 
DEEN SB VA COL Ree c<casesancsssoseascactaverseavenscnpecdouebicesesssdenssiees 17 1, 166 1,054 848 1,183 875 308 
BENCH West INdies: —...cccc. nse eecsttes-s-caosessestertevscsreranexs 1 57 123 i 1 A i) 
Guatemala ... 85 8, 209 5, 743 5, 781 4,618 2.943 1,705 
62 176 1,026 1, 769 3,020 L737 1, 283 
38 6, 182 6, 986 5, 621 4,027 2.120 1, 902 
576 27, 258 25, 494 32,974 18,013 10, 956 N09 7 
ob 7, 286 35013 17, 336 10, 809 5, dae 5, 287 
0 172 179 339 596 350 246 
16 1, 226 2002 5, 478 3, 492 1, 414 2,078 
6 1, 583 523 931 1, 276 488 788 
Commonwealth CountriesS...........sssssscesessssessceseeese 13, 230 21,900 39, 786 45, 801 48, 374 23, 486 24, 888 
FF OREL EN COUMMLES ccecsanvertecsvescasessaccsacesseedereeecs coaceve ste sulye 96, 346 59,931 79, 781 65, 444 34, 039 31, 405 
Total, Central America and Antilles .................... 14,547 118, 246 99, 717 125, 582 113, 818 57,525 56, 293 

South America: 
BTITISHUGUISNA Ss, cecesesencentunteetecoresensshessededeceenoseaccousseas the lek 15, 380 Sue Sas) PUR iets) 25, 025 7, 482 17, 543 
Falkland Islands 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PANO NUCING Seecescetancccs'avsstsauns trascpsdsesnosrnstacdcesteckaesss cxecsee sue 2, 149 5, 746 3, 324 | 10,913 13,955 10, 566 3, 389 
8 0 2,049 2, 442 1,848 1,082 166 
769 20, 559 21, 163 28, 178 40, 627 20, 134 20, 493 
179 332 598 1, 353 los 1, 346 807 
6, 903 8, 668 12, 588 13, 342 13, 063 6, 198 6,865 
PECURUGOT socsrssactcencsarvssccvecvscesuvehayensésunceed arcsivencesbdeasvesecens 28 889 1, 137 1, 473 2, 438 1,010 1, 428 
French Guiana .. “5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
59 230 374 350 343 243 100 
3,005 1,989 2, 465 3,961 5, 588 3, 599 1,989 
0 873 326 228 1, 141 363 7178 
137 714 1, 069 2, 770 3, 768 Saou 451 
1, 469 94,758 91, 697 87, 264 136, 718 58, 455 78, 263 
Commonwealth Countries ..........sssccsecceccessseseseeeses ie} 15, 380 PPA las) 21,130 25,025 7, 482 17, 543 
Forelen ‘Countries Wictccseccccscecosccvetsccssccesescasesictvssevves 14, 705 134, 758 136, 790 162,275 221, 64) 106, 313 115, 328 
Total . SOW MPAMETUCH <-ecscucts.oochssscccevasy<cosudsseaseiaceess 21, 818 150, 138 159, 145 174,010 246, 666 113, 795 132, 871 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. January to March only. 
3. Included with Leeward and Windward Islands. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports - Continued 


Country 


Calendar Year 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Not listed separately. 


1938 1948 1949 
$7000 $’000 $000 
North-Western Europe: 
Wmited King Om ccccccve-ceves-cstestersoesveoanseceesberseteaceate oar 119, 292 299, 502 307, 450 
WANS EEA Y vi .seatpeuas coe ace vovanayeeaepes 83 281 382 
Belgium and Luxenbourg 6,181 13, 661 19,022 
Denmark 174 9,585 1, 893 
France.... 6, 105 12, 648 13, 309 
Germany 9, 930 1, 7129 7,134 
LCS IL eee vassa ee acas oocareceus seaeresncrsnet os coseaipenesmenatceer nee 3 76 52 
TRAV SIG. cs sontcoerectscoed calaiuswaneripetes Weeclene ehh seusceaeee irene oar 27 85 wh 
Netherlands) sy oicscssciscoeccnoncetctuetvens vaccntevuanvess oeitacess 3, 756 5, 831 6, 688 
Norway .. 733 ios ih eal 
Sweden 2,114 2, 763 3,474 
Swi Sr] anid sy ccsdi ve scavcssvcsatuyaneouceeradechesesctor-anstarencrterecees 3, 488 7, 444 10,902 
Commonweal] th Countries) ns-ccrsccrssssavseseerssentosesccce 119, 292 299, 502 307, 450 
MOreigeniGountries: 225: neko cateacuscste hae cee 32, 595 55, 206 64,139 
Total, North-Western Europe .........c:ccccesceeeeeesreeees 151, 887 354, 708 371,589 
Southern Europe: 
Gibraltar’ sa aiesnceenten ne eae eee ort ea eeete rector Le 0 0 
2 5 Pa) 
GRE CIC EG) seiaeceemscencten: wusnws, codteete acest rer acecece seamen Pate seeeee 29 144 135 
MGA se wos saz csecteaw ses Gcuscvencenesee ert iresion lenccc tenets Mee eoe ne eee 2, 631 6,981 9,048 
POLCU ga ls Rose ctedctass soe cvcbacecseeteeeecrteca tet recortoeoecsawes 22 1,277 Loot 
AZOLES ANCiMAGeI a’. .c.:ccaseeoee eee terecsseeesertroeeatene teers 179 364 554 
SSD ANN. Sas acasarsparniancs tos se dacsuncscerersaapecarsraeenvencettteeestee ne: 793 2,586 2,427 
Commonwealth Countries are .c:.sceseetteee so eeeteee 2 5 22 
FOretg mn COUDLEIOS. 20.4 e-vascucatcon nee en ee 3, 906 ezore 13,515 
Total, Southern Europe.. 3, 908 1,257 Hebi ir/ 
Eastern Europe: 
Albania 2 0 0 
Bulgaria i a 1 
Czechoslovakia 2, 528 4, 809 6, 401 
Estonia 20 4 11 
Finland 68 39 45 
Un Bary: Sines cede andes eeu eee Ce 161 103 76 
WEAVE VA Gliese seweneta ieee cin succcatenee ete oat casoe cepa 15 1 4 
ib 2 2 
261 22 183 
44 19 3 
256 4 11 
64 5 45 
3,422 5, 008 6, 781 
GON sc crccrapeeetstretec seis crete tne a ee 9 5,931 884 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.................. 27 36 25 
Afabiia: asncduet tr ieacccomee terest te 2 2 12,127 
IBY. Dbweaccasces docemte tees ta vcs dersaec Ree Ceti: <n 547 1, 490 155, 
ECMO DIG. rontpcehecdeveaivassacdce Poets s cess Ace 2 38 49 
AREA: 2:33.05 sscasewarmvsner ov cneaccss cee eee acer me ee a 84 959 288 
303 799 1, 418 
504 
hs © ae | | ae 131 38 | 0 
Sytle:and! Lebanon qiacssc.ut cece eee ee ia 28 429 
TEL DY tac cnsescone sont snec ee eae ce ee Xe 0 0 
Branien AtriGay tee tee cic ieee et 0 0 0 
PININ KO YS eise careers ae a he Wil pects 251 1,064 1207 
Commonwealth Countries 346 bY ivahyl 909 
Horelen\Countrics: ss wase rae teeaaetee ene: lp Rey 9,993 TS a liyeee 
Total Middle) Hast v..ccs enc ee, 1,368 15,560 17, 086 


1950 


$’000 


404, 213 
964 

22, 795 
1, 406 
14, 669 
11, 026 
233 

148 

8, 896 
1, 405 
5,145 
14, 464 
404, 213 
81, 149 
485, 362 


2 

20 

203 
Srats 
1, 698 
387 

3, 558 
22 
15,218 
15, 240 


1, 280 
65 
32,033 
32, 098 


1951 
$’000 


420, 985 
3,191 
39, 095 
3, 730 
23, 974 
30, 936 
26 

785 

14, 010 
2,977 
11, 808 
16, 398 
420, 985 
146,931 
567, 916 


Jan.-June 


$000 


1951 


224, 606 
2, 437 
17, 323 
930 

10, 379 
12, 643 
3 

388 

6, 292 
889 
3,994 
7, 202 
224,606 
62, 479 
287, 085 


a 


July-Dec. 


$’000 


196, 379 
754 

21, 772 
2, 800 
13, 595 
18, 293 
23 

397 
7,718 
2, 088 
7,814 
9, 196 
196, 379 
84, 452 
280, 831 


0 

28 

61 
6,943 
1,116 
198 
2,454 
28 
10,773 
10, 801 


10, 736 
249 
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TABLE VI. 


County 


Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


1938 


Calendar Year 


1951 


59 


1948 


Other Asia: 


OMS KONE rarcevecevotesect sctudcectccesSoosscesevecsteavecerstesececccaeves 
Other British Wast Indiessdccccss.secosvdece<caversvetevsversssecs 
Af cha nis tanner eteesssccosastesscsvsvesscvevessoncsvosssesessvevsssssecasses 
Burma. 


Commonwealth COuntr1eS: ..-....ccsccccveesseccessesssessctess 
POPCLENSCOUNUTICS | ccsecseveceseccsecconeneesonsonecessecscescesetoe 
Motal MOMOCre ASIA <ccccsasezsesessessonescaccttececicscéacscesvecesees 


Other Africa: 
Sri ti SMMMAStrALP CA Maecesssccstentecsontaccassescrcsuterspronsceserseaes 
INOTLNETN ER NOGSSI AN csrcvax.ctsvetecosarseteess ofususbaccersctecescveeee 
Southern Rhodesia 


Gambia’... .cosesesesees 
Gold Coast 
INU SOT <ccccscececuesresccadeecuctsasadetavsshcacnesicsctviscdedsuassiscacsecssa 
MSICTTA:) TeGOM eS eameesteet ccaceeeveceetocekassceecoiay eeeeattoncecstensetooee 
Other British) Wesi) AfriCa pen..csssvsscccecesvyenessanoesscace cess 
Belgian Congo .. 

French Africa 
PsRD OT as cc. cp sccevest- oven saucstecsoudessectesancavvocsousesysssseusscossecseses 


Madagascar. 
DORE C OD cr aucteescaaperteescstesian any iissecsevvetsanscesterneagsteussKenssadzer 
Portuguese AMiCa es iiecccsecovscscoassecosvedessstssecstecocssecessssaes 
Canary: TSIANGSs..scccecocessasvesevssensssavascapciveacsscdsbsescevaseecses 
SMAMIS MAI Ca marenercsseccdevecsncventssscosesouecsssessaisecsesenscoss 


Commonwealth Countries ..........cscccccsssssscesssseceeees 
HVOPOLENECOURIUTC Siaketccsscreesnttsseuccchenscvansarceotecsssodseces 
Total, Other Africa ................:s0ese0 Baccatednvssavevensceea 


Oceania: 
AUS tral ia tisccsccssshevcseaucset sctessvassst astecessonstvessensaccocsosscssss 
New Zealand.. 


French Oceania 
LW Giltnaterscetecatetsersecancerterestessccscastecsctroccece tacshoncssoeueetas 


Commonwealth Countries’ ........:..cccs-csscssecesesessseres 
Foreign Countries ........ 


otal, COCCA Rd conc<s-saeiererscesseeasoncsasze Pedra ndatenccconsecastie 
Total, Commonwealth Countries ........-s.:ecesesseessereseseoes 
Total, France and Dependencies ..............:seseseseseseseeees 
Total, United States and Dependencies. te 
A ofall All Countries Retrerececasocesocesracedessecstanstossseresesconseuaset 


$’000 


3, 679 


8, 181 
10, 278 


16,016 
146 
16, 162 


$’000 


11, 182 
33, 400 
1, 306 
21, 878 
1, 866 
52 


19 


69, 684 
15, 853 
85,537 


9, 543 
19 


28, 558 
2, 221 
30, 779 


47, 293 
796 


48, 089 


503, 980 
13,211 

1, 809,511 
2, 636, 945 


| 


1949 
$’000 


11, 635 
26, 233 
1193 
16, 187 
2,989 
21 


58, 260 
14, 664 
712, 924 


27, 429 
8,910 
1,997 


85 


44, 336 
863 
45, 199 


494,158 
14,029 

1, 954, 061 
2, 761, 207 


1950 
$’000 


17, 604 
37, 262 
1, 706 
28, 852 
2, 203 
47 


728 
12, 087 
35 

6, 425 
0 
1,181 


87, 674 
25, 863 
113, 537 


15, 067 
51 


32, 803 
11, 855 
10, 194 


495 
115 


54, 852 
1, 086 
55, 938 


645, 624 
16,418 
2,133, 005 
3,174,253 


1951 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Included with Union of South Africa. 


$’000 


16, 396 
40, 217 
2, 233 
57, 980 
3,001 
4,623 

51 

4 


1,929 
1 


1,052 


12, 577 
1 


8,954 
0 
1,938 


124, 449 
26, 505 
150, 954 


25, 801 
4,947 
30, 748 


46, 228 
30, 107 
5, 993 
0 

360 
1,414 
0 


82, 328 
Ls 
84, 102 


727, 089 
25, 859 
2,817, 265 
4,084, 856 


11, 326 
23, 732 
1, 466 
34, 974 
1, 473 
1,916 
32 


512 
6, 170 
0 

5, 961 
0 

1, 281 


74, 888 
15, 322 
90, 210 


5, 713 


11, 218 
2, 523 
13, 741 


29, 658 
554 


30,212 


371,407 
11,027 
1,472, 804 
2,102,387 


Jan.-June | July- Dec. 
$’000 $’000 


5,070 
16, 485 
767 
23, 006 
1, 528 
2, 107 
19 


52,670 
1, 220 
53, 890 


355, 682 
14, 832 
1,344, 461 
1, 982,469 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


TABLE VII. Domestic Exports to All Countries 


: Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
ogee Group and Commodity oe 
in 1951 1949 1950 1951 19ee 7° | Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
$000 | 8°00 $000 % |. $000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. ...............::0ccscsessceseseeeseceess 773, 007 636, 898 894,210 + 40.4 355, 937 538, 273 
Wheat ...... Pere E 435, 158 325, 614 441,043 + 35.4 148, 631 292,412 
i Wheat £2 oui oe ssces cin ccaceatapssensedttoncaspcacsaccvacneseteretesesstacnenteseucnvaceeaes 97, 693 93, 839 113, 854 ae Ailes! 66, 742 47,112 
13 Barley 25,472 23,442 58, 822 + 150.9 13, 847 44,975 
14 Whisky : 32, 703 41,682 54,039 + 29.6 23, 698 30,341 
45) OBS ic. catsespassacnssnaesccsetacedsnnsresateacecrexepscesvenestecceeccesaesenaseedessapvanrcuse 18, 533 16,571 53, 899 + 225.3 18, 330 35, 569 
28 FlOdGers;, 11. OP's iiss. ssoes-x<sncosecaceevsessncsasassevscassahssazes inecedaduesousesetecees 9, 933 14, 034 25,319 + 80.4 11, 863 13, 456 
30 Rubber tires and tubes..... 0 9,947 10, 009 21, 900 + 118.8 8,984 12,916 
38 Tobacco; waManwlac Hare cides vansssucsnsaxncesonssncecnnesgeeaeees esas eoeen 8,617 10,552 16, 413 + (65.19 11, 263 5, 150 
Animals and Animal Products... nae 338,421 365, 775 348, 033 = 459 174, 874 173,159 
16 Fish, freshiand: frozen’ .csscsoscecccoctesesoescaccesrseerteveruscoereetenedeoesdarers 34, 752 49,711 53, 363 gr ic} 22,777 30, 586 
17 Beek and Veal Pres <<ccccconsoucescesecessescsesssconsttesastescsccuasasacvererdevess 30, 629 34, 219 50, 965 + 48.9 26, 657 24, 308 
19 Cattle, chiefly for beef ... 46, 146 61, 686 44,314 = 2822 27, 662 16,652 
25 PUP SKIGS, UNARASSOM ..o.c..secceuvssncdecdewasceoinncauseumacpunncvaseevesasceeer Pape Li) Zap moe 28, 316 + 19.0 19), 132 9,184 
26 RPESH SUCUIOG Yeccecsencs saututs con csenuat auteosesausnecevusspansntecssseetescsctevsstcorteeds 23,112 28, 616 27, 588 - 3.6 12, 761 14, 827 
32 Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 15, 303 17,440 18, 751 a ffeste) 9, 684 9, 067 
40 Mollus Gs hand erusta Cans ike.reccssecsvsccessesespoeever seveseconertorseroveseere 13,470 15, 719 15, 228 = Sl 8, 683 6, 545 
Fibres, Textiles;and) Products j.22.05.c-ccccsessanenst cess asec 25,217 29, 573 36, 858 + 24.6 17, 648 19, 210 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ...............:s:cesscesssesessccessessceeceee 875,318 | 1,112, 945 | 1,399, 076 nn va | 643, 123 755, 953 
Newsprint paper 433, 882 485, 746 536,372 + 10.4 248, 502 287, 870 
WOOG PUR] Diese cshececnesescccncetete tee teeeteces sae cesemer ate awaste teen ocestiaeeaats 170, 675 208, 556 365, 133 + 75.1 163, 360 201, 773 
4 Planks “and (DO@rdS Wocc-< <stcsssscastscecaassseausdessvavpeacasacaoneteoncsesersenceses 160,420 290, 847 312, 198 ef) 150, 605 161,593 
12 Pulpwood 31,317 34, 768 68, 103 + 95.9 24, 534 43,569 
27 SWINGS Sec; scncczsssescssacacedssu-deaMetaesosteasavcoesscnsee tenets teed mete 16, 803 32,401 27, 483 = 15.5.2 16, 037 11, 446 
34 Plywoods and veneers 7, 703 12,315; 18, 046 + 46.5 9,616 8, 430 
Iron and) :it8: Products: 2.s:. scceseeecesecteessucesctuenntter esac 292, 864 251,109 342,299 + 36.3 143,418 198, 881 
8 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 84,127 78,512 96, 873 + 23.4 54, 715 42, 158 
20 Machinery; (non-farm); and) PantSicrcsacecssecsesssscsessnceeseteeecscvcenseeeeses 31, 840 25, 644 40, 271 + 57.0 18, 250 22,021 
"aL Automobiles: Mass CUSED a crececvsceecussecoetesustastieccceesteeraesteacseemrees 15, 883 19, 365 38,490 + 98.8 11,339 275 USL 
23 P CIT O-alllOyiSi. savssseccsoastove savensatthcalceaceuacanncocsaueteoneetecese once neseteeettses 19, 182 17, 075 31, 347 + §3.6 13,596 LW pcbay| 
29 Automobilles® fredeht. scccscsccvodeeseeccacuesvcacescceteosrevwcssoscssooneacsretterwte 12,168 8, 827 24, 873 + 181.8 3,670 21, 203 
Ba DONWON acevacasasuctccvansonerovscasaccoeesteetercavavaacaseesecetenceteee  eeesteontoomttoes 14,117 13, 310 18,576 £39.16 4,036 14,540 
39 Automobile parts (except Engines) ........sssccsccsssssssssecesseececeseees 10, 752 12,036 15, 763 + 31.0 6, 622 9,141 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ................cccceccecceeccesccesscesceeeee 426, 608 457, 262 569, 870 + 24.6 252, 966 316, 904 
Nickel 92, 324 105, 300 136, 689 + 29.8 59, 410 17, 279 
6 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated..........:cccscssesssscsesseesces 91, 032 103, 206 120, 853 * ATL 54, 888 65, 965 
Zinc, primary sand semi-fabricated)...:r.s.caeertesscesssesoe eee 55, 700 58, 710 83, 669 +) 42.5 33, 771 49, 898 
10 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...........ssscssssssssscssseseeseees 84, 052 82,990 81,691 = 1.6 37, 198 44,493 
18 Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated..........sssssscccsssesococsceessscceeses 41, 886 38, 105 45, 290 +a to.9 20,671 24,619 
24 Platinum) metalsrands cra piecccescercsromccsesete atte eee 18, 046 Zis215 30, 359 + 43. 1 15, 794 14, 565 
35 Blectricaltappanatus,, sO. be wecacccccccssasvestecret westeeeteee nice ee ee 12, 293 11, 089 17, 729 59.9 8, 219 9,510 
37 Silver ore andWbulliignicc.cecccecrecessroteescesssseeceteeeecosee Tyo ts 9,421 16, 480 + 74.9 8,044 8,436 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .o.........cc.ccccccccsscecseeesceeeeeee 73,710 103, 655 131,529 + 26.9 62,194 69,335 
11 Asbestosmanmanutacturedser ese teruretcete ase neces ‘ 36,934 G2. 1O2 80, 333 + 28.0 40,091 40, 242 
31 ADTASIVES ) ANvILiCi alls CYUAcrs.cercasceesttereste nee eee ee 11, 466 14, 767 21,377 + 44.8 10, 309 11,068 
Chemicals and Allied Products .0..0..0....ccccccsescsscssssccesesccsscesceeeees 70, 698 100, 525 131, 690 + 31.0 60, 403 71, 287 
22 Fertilizers ;ehemicall ca otencscssest-ceso esac menereccesene ee ores 39, 385 38, 874 35, 734 a teal 18, 897 16, 8327 
Miscellaneous CommModitieS .o......ceccccssscssscsccccecsccesesceccesccesceeces 117, 118 60, 644 60, 895 + 0.4 29, 686 31,209 
36 NOR-Cammerial [be Nis: <civasyesssvcausensoasktsesegussassavescrsatecsucvecetsan 17,992 Bey Al 17,378 + 20.9 7,816 9,562 
Total Domestic Exports To All Countries ..........0.......0..... 2, 992, 961 | 3,118,387 | 3, 914,460 + 25.5] 1,740,248] 2,174,212 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ...............cccccsscessseceecceseeeeeees 2,342,155 | 2,567,126 | 3,304, 926 1,468, 705 | 1, 836, 221 
78.3 82.3 84.4 $4.4 84.5 


| Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .. 
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TABLE VIII. Imports from All Countries 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
in 1951 1950 to 1951 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
$000 $’000 $’000 % $’000 $000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ............:c::cccsscseeeseeeeteetneee 377,393 484,475 542, 641 + 12.0 288, 941 253, 700 

10 SUSAN TA Witeecnteatiaescsresctercmeetcireccncatecansasishsescades soaccssvsdeestocsssdebont nae 65, 624 76, 409 75,395 = ee 30,064 45, 331 
12 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ................cccccccsseseseeeceeeeeeees 17, 662 34, 361 64,973 + 89.1 43, 627 21, 346 
18 PASERG TE OTN tee cs caainn cceuntarttiet Resi onenacch oaks coaeeveven bee Mnaetactebaweas aos 28, 584 41, 664 48,438 + 16.3 20, 122 23,316 
24 Vegetable oils (except essential] O1]S) ........ ee ceeseeeeseeeeeeeeeees 20, 550 31, 162 30, 025 + 12.4 26, 795 8, 230 
30 Citrus truitsh fresh: cacseeeteesecstcessecseveseoes 22, aot 24, 532 26, 699 + 8.8 14, 431 12, 268 
31 Vegetables’. fresh cess. cscrsctcctthc cece sctetsacascscvoikancssevessobactesewsdccavaces 18, 460 23, 299 26, 295 * 13:4 18, 802 7,493 
34 INUNG Se tesa ct ace naawccusnieae stivabe os ds awscoesauvasveuavcanavanerdedbevevadsbssusseecteukaness 23,187 PP SIS 22, 780 + 1.8 13, 609 9,171 
Animals and) Animal! Products) 2:-2.-<:sccsscrscenevsvadeucccveanssteseoscuocsevecs 74, 096 88, 968 125, 5#2 + 44,4 68, 621 56, 941 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ....-.....-::-:cc:ssessesesserseseenseeerteees 333, 032 364,509 483,520 + 3256 285, 997] 197,523 

8 GOLEOR pea Woes eaeatc es cscs cence oem teres etre vas cctbacee neces croccaceuthcnetoutcatecsssesc 65, 676 88, 461 94, 315 16. 6 59, 980 34, 335 
15 Cotton piece goods ... ape 52, 666 45,901 54, 984 77 19:8 35,907 19,077 
16 WN CSO)g, TORUS, cee cette ce dac odaec cassette ances eestor ae ctit vndpsnasasanetesdoecatvetssens 18, 849 26, 806 54, 361 +102.8 27, 188 PO fem tari) 
22 WOOL NOLS GODS ANG WASEC  ceesavecssuccectectcestecssvescensgcnseatsateeresscee 18,555 28, 500 40, 449 +7 40.9 28,182 12, 267 
23 Woo] piece goods ............ BEEBCOCDE SORE CCE CEC PR RDCONT IO CORED EEEEE ECS 41, 747 31,719 38, 567 #92 1.,6 22, 499 16, 068 
33 Apparel] (except hats) of all textiles 0.0... ee ceeteeeeeeneeeee 14, 678 17, 306 25,000 + 44,5 12,477 125923; 
39 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres . 7,911 9,836 21, 656 + 1205.2 9,432 12, 224 
40 Flax, hemp and jute piece COOdS Gaseic.cc.ccccssecacdecerccceceevscececsexe 12, 844 16, 796 21,010 20s L 10, 187 10, 823 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper «.-..-+--::::+:sssssssssessesseeesuseseeeeenenses 86,327] 100,366 137,047| + 36.5 @9, 345 67, 702 

25 Paperboard, "paper and products) \:cc..2c.cesce-cscstetasecudeereccdeatecwe coos 20,068 23, 434 34, 831 + 48.6 17,049 17, 782 
32 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter .................... 16, 068 19,441 25, 130 + 29.3 12,329 12, 804 
PRON aN 1ES PLOGUCES: cecccccessesvtcsesstv <onsucdsodcsvans Mos tatesccsicocueseveseassess: 891,551 980, 229} 1,332, 251 tT S059) 687, 024 645,227 

1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..... an! 216, 316 226, 249 328, 741 + 45.3 163, 482 165, 259 
3 Automobile parts (except Engines) .........c.ccccsesesseesecececeecesenerens 117, 748 158, 405 195,177 years ee 111, 471 83, 706 
a ROLL Ing) MUL POG UCbS| A, ccccese dusver eee seacseoccceseadtoeterudeleduievendedeereease 98,093 93, 639 173, 127 + 84.9 78,030 95, 097 
5 Tractors and parts Mt 2 118, 506 108, 319 125,562 F 16.9) 67, 826 57, 736 
9 Engines, interna] combustion, and parts 45,610 47,068 80,314 71056 37, 336 42,978 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts. 58, 706 53,022 69,529 ~ 304.4 34,995 34,534 
14 Passenger automobiles and DUSES ...........c..ccceseseceecececeeceeeeeeees 38,970 75,330 56, 632 = 24.8 47,412 9, 220 
20 Pipes, CUESTA HC LINbING Sin casero es ccvs dette eroxewoweevesuatucavanductdessvae 28, 145 35,394 43, 183 2250) 20, 864 22, 319 
35 Iron ore 12,057 16, 801 22,671 + 34.9 4,916 17;'755 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ........-.:.:::-::csseccesseescrercenenererees 174, 692 215,527 290, 848 + 34.9 148, 327 142,521 

Gi, S eleetrical apparatus, My O. py ecccsc-ccoorssasoesteceveeevoceovovesucersreveee 69, 802 82,585 120, 101 + 45.4 60, 371 59, 730 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .......c..::sc:seseseesseseesseeeesseeees 535,329] 611, 741 684,535 + 11.9 313, 761| 370, 774 

2 Crude petroleum: for refiMiNg™® <occcccc<.ccosvediecoccevovaenssevovcvoveveccseeess 189, 364 200, 506 231, 036 ESS 108, 853 122,183 
i Coa Tem B Ctl AOU Siren ceva trcs aces worsecae eck sant Seretenespokoslsncdedevdeaseeease tee o> 93, 455 118, 788 1L5y275 = 320 53,024 62725a: 
13 FUE OLI 8! se wee. doee te sient sac coticea caves Accs ceivee sey oteenahs SMvawaidacstenedavestonenss 17, 464 45, 466 57, 709 + 26.9 23, 614 34,095 
LT Coal, anthracite ... = 45, 598 54, 265 51, 238 SSG 21,144 30, 094 
26 GheVS OLD Geers coe ae eenen nas obs ae eco atte Povatia tas sues oqb uzdedaitbesde sn avacieannnidvanueveeves 45, 256 39, 759 33,444 Sa 13, 163 20, 281 
Chemicals and Allied Products..............:::0ccsccsseeeceseesseseeeseeeenees 130, 660 158, 221 191, 812 aay ler 101, 719 90, 093 

29 Inorganic chemicals, n. 0. p. . Ke 18,534 23,036 26, 793 acta oo hie} 13, 208 13,585 
36 Drugs arid MECICINGS a: hecsceersosMaovssvesevetedonvowieseise oes eaiteaceneees 14, 829 18, 629 22,427 + 20.4 13, 093 9,334 
St Synthetic plastics: primary LOLS. <<vetovecsssseccseeoocavvseevenenreccvesses 13, 760 17,553 22,412 5 A a 13,072 9,340 


Miscellaneous Commodities . == 158,128 172,218 296, 638 ace / 7 138, 652 157, 986 
19 Mourists pur cha se'sy sec. ieec-see cases see cove coacdeocasene eonteh Metesroecaecdenvee 28, 847 33,090 47,071 + 42.3 16, 176 30, 895 


21 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ..........cccccceseseeeecsseseceeeeeees 13,256 10,942 41,438 tated 14, 490 26, 948 
27 INGMEGOMMeNCIa ibe Sia iieeccvessac sn ecdbes caus decw sauceesauemectvoosl cevesvedees 18,001 15, 575 32,544 + 109.0 12,231 20, 313 
28 FRMIGSrALONS TANI DANCES ccteceeecc eos: ccexees scveesee noe olusdewoatesteeceedoevsas 7,342 i3yo55 30, 620 + 129.3 22, 562 8,058 
38 Postal and express parcels 12,597 9,359 22,025 * 130.'3 11, 565 10, 460 
Total Imports From All Countries ...............::0::ccccescscseseeers 2, 761,207) 3,174,253] 4, 084, 856 + 28.7) 2,102,387) 1,982,469 
Total Of Commodities Itemized 1, 787, 654| 2,061,394] 2, 658, 979 1,370,563] 1,288, 416 


Percent Of Imports Itemized ...........::0:::cccsceceeeceesteseeseeeneeens 64. 7 64.9 65.1 65.2 65.0 
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TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Rank Group and Commodity L Change 
in 1951 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1950 to 1951] Jan. - June | July -Dec. 
$000 $’000 $’000 % $’000 $000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products -.....-..:scecssesssesssesesesecesenee 170, 637 176, 937 263,443 + 48.9 110, 002 153, 441 
6 16, 997 28, 486 65, 036 +128. 3 22, 172 42, 864 
12 15, 093 14,977 44, 379 +196.3 16, 123 28, 256 
14 28, 366 33, 492 44,177 ae lee 18, 937 25, 240 
19 7, 159 12,927 24, 399 + 88.7 11, 404 12,995 
24 Alley sadsciecicsvapssessssasadectevossveseincssdsascscteseveccsuteussuce sicetsntadeusdvenconese 20, 970 19, 437 17, 523 - 9.8 5, 744 11, 779 
38 11, 446 8, 868 7,921 - 10.7 5, 437 2, 484 
Animals and Animal] Product ...........:.-scesssesesscssscescsesssecsseseseeeeee 200, 566 253, 333 265,528 + 4.8 140, 181 125,347 
9 Fish’, fresh and ATOZON c.ce.cccecoceveccosesecacsesevesseorsccestecocteccnctereeee 34, 526 49, 519 53, 062 + 7..2 22, 688 30, 374 
10 BOGOF. atid) Veal LPESH ccc ccascassuvvessccacsdeerercisascadacccssaastaccusanctadenesces 28, 281 32,944 49, 770 +516 1 26, 034 23, 736 
13 Cattle, chiefly for b@eficicccccecsecosaseacceseaeev cove vassvsceccsstecesccsssrocececes 45, 940 61, 593 44, 202 cn OA OY 27, 619 16, 583 
22 Prin sk ine 7) umeress Od) tin sesosceere sessanccecvacesevausdacsse saveteremmcetetiansys 17, 378 19, 446 20, 418 ets A 13, 591 6, 827 
23 Cattle, dairy: and purebred i isccc.ccccceosscccvesavecas scacseoscrpuemceorancance 14, 736 16, 896 18, 348 + 8.6 9, 489 8, 859 
29 Molluscs and crustaceans ... meee 12,978 15, 249 14, 613 <4 2 8, 564 6,049 
eye Hides and Skins (OXCeP ti LUrs)) c.csesc-ccnecccentecucxsscoscccerssctricersevecers By a) 9, 232 11, 820 + 28.0 5, 875 5, 945 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...........sssccssssssesesessscssecseeesssesssenes 11, 180 18,343 19,588 + 6.8 10, 260 9,328 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper. nese 709, 841 | 1,016,396 | 1, 114,581 + 9.7 535,970 578, 611 
1 ING WSDYLRE DADE cone necks ca csectewccs ccsnencouvcotecauvscdcuscontsattcocrsaveratexeses 391, 306 463, 156 496, 852 “ae Be 234, 265 262, 587 
2 WOOd! PUlp Picticccccccancsaessstessccsctesdeccrssecestercoewoeevescescsnevenve nenetevecavsee 141, 612 191,006 276, 761 + 44.9 134, 656 142, 105 
3 Planks and boards. a 100, 146 249, 599 196, 781 a Pl 98, 067 98, 714 
7 Pullip WOO GHA F. cseesencteacteenser tots sussacesstounsastencdsabesescsavemversaeneteeesioess 30, 593 33, 963 59, 331 AST 23, 660 35, 671 
18 SHUN gl OSs. cas davcecds cousasvacateonencoseeteasuustansapeveeseccseavvessiesssovccessnsecaceses 16, 214 31, 619 26, 231 - 17.0 15, 495 10, 736 
28 PUY WOOGS {ANG VENEEMS acy sseccvecsasscscessotesscseetcaconssacscset ea eecaricecereces 4, 481 11, 952 14, 694 + 22.9 8, 414 6, 280 
35 Pulpboard! and paperboard) ciccccccossscscecesesoveassaccssccscvctucedpevenssocess 6, 637 6, 358 8,634 + 35.8 4,732 3,902 

Tron ‘and 1ts, Products .ccesaccccescectecsvose sesest ate sots coseuoss sessates vate doeavowss 108, 735 136, 445 169, 188 + 24.0 83, 729 85, 45 
5 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts. 63, 830 63, 739 76,072 + 19.3 44, 771 31, 301 
21 Blerro-allOys:..cnasssecscosssstsavcsccssnrsasssvscacsadesessacsysecsscetcveisesticeetaignees 7, 104 11,073 21, 660 + 95.6 9,619 12,041 
30 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 4, 543 21, 303 14, 267 - 33.0 4, 793 9, 474 
31 ATOM OLE cs accscensevecesavennevsctlcsceueesdutecessccestaucerssesuicviessustecasacnenyourt theese 10, 459 12, 329 13,121 + 6.4 3, 856 9, 265 
32 Machinery (non-farm) ald parts) .ccccsccecstesseccerseceesossstraracstaceecececs 5, 798 7, 350 12, 445 + 69.3 5, 518 6, 927 
36 TY ACtOrs ‘ANA! PALtS << .s-cccssosacsscsscescoacsssdveonssssqnesaasssesveacescossassesesces 7,045 8, 598 8, 395 - 2.4 4,844 3, 551 
40 Castings and forgings.. 2, 140 3, 393 6, 224 + 83.4 2, 206 3, 968 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products..............cscesssscesscccesesesesceeseseees 196, 892 267, 043 278, 009 + 4.1 137,497 140, 512 
4 INT CRO oo rac csacscesscattos ceeceaccencceststuecerestrcactocersetrcerachrecstsmmncecestecedieeoe 62, 693 716, 184 92, 416 a PI 39, 002 53, 414 
11 Zinc, primary and Semi-fabricated ..........ccscccsscsscsccssecescsevsces 35, 179 38,918 45,043 + 15.7 22, 418 22, 625 
15 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..........:ccsssceseseceseeseces 21, 287 49, 176 39,897 - 18.9 25, 828 14, 069 
17 Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated ..............csssceeesccerseeeeeees 37, 257 39, 495 30,074 - 23.9 13, 877 16, 197 
20 Lead, primary and. Semi-fabri ated) .c..ccscccsceccens.scescosceccecoseesusses 20, 973 30, 696 24,001 - 21.8 13,015 10,986 
26 Silver ore and bullion............ce0 7,307 9, 242 15, 534 + 68.1 7,942 7, 592 
27 Platinum metals and scrap 6,050 9,651 14,930 + 54.7 8, 523 6, 407 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products...........sssssscccee-esssesesereseseess 32, 249 73,983 89, 926 + 21.5 44, 811 45,115 
8 Asbestos, unmanufactured .......... 28, 154 44, 185 54, 058 eoaes 28, 843 25, 215 
25 Abrasives, artificial, crude 8, 309 11, 244 17, 068 + 51.8 8, 688 8, 380 
Chemicals and Allied Products.............:scssccsssscseesseessceesesessseeeseeee 33,359 58,499 67,253 + 15.0 34,344 32,909 
16 Fertilizers, chemical stcstcssoasstescsossteesteet onussncaccsostere meteors 23, 416 28, 595 30, 801 5 it (il | 16, 559 14, 242 
39 Sodium) and\compounds ccecrcecteecerssseseccosecrteroccavens toes ceeteometreete teres 3,015 4, 460 6, 882 + §4.3 3,679 3, 203 
Miscellaneous Commodities ............::-sccesssssccesecsesccesscceeesesecceenesns 19, 999 20, 009 30, 159 + 50.7 13, 053 17, 106 
34 INON=COMMErCial ITEMS ccecece-ctedeccscessees torte caessvseccsevebete coucoteceeseeess 8,001 8, 060 10, 102 + 25.3 3,905 6, 197 
37 MLE Clrical (OMeL CY. ceiecksdtscetoastavessna-savene ecusatsvocacsedacescatpencatscceaseess 4,844 6, 102 7, 938 +305 1 3, 635 4, 303 
Total Domestic Exports To The United States.................. 1,503,459 |2, 020, 988 | 2,297, 675 + 13.7 | 1,109, 846 | 1,187, 829 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ..............csssceccssssceseceseseseeeees 1, 317,409 |1, 794,544 |2,035, 879 1,051, 345 
| Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ............:.s-sessseseseseee 87.6 88. 8 88. 6 88.5 
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TABLE X. Imports From The United States 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
Ta 195! 1949 =| ~—(1950 1951 —*| 1950 to 1951) yan - June | July-Dec. 
$7000 $’000 $7000 % $’000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...........s.:::scsssssesesesesesesean 146,372 180, 072 208, 451 + 15.8 112,106 96, 345 
21 Ciitus: fruits PR treshy <sseccssss.cecssscsvnccace cotscosscccvasscsncaeecotaqseseascssces 19,622 21, 738 25, 304 + 16.4 14, 028 11, 276 
23 IVR LAD] Commies tec ssateresee cctetenerensrace tees cote is cavstues cobesaensdestesescess 14, 579 20,918 22,677 + 8.4 15, 529 7, 148 
31 Rubber manufactures. 10, 462 12, 699 17, 140 + 35,.0 9,116 8,024 
34 SOV Be CANS. sprevatsactcacest tier caccaunsusesdststtsieieds Musvosncacss Me escnsescdeoc 5, 462 12, 139 16, 437 + 35.4 8,861 7, 576 
35 Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) ..........cesscesesesseeeceseees Li pot 19, 506 15,991 - 18.0 10, 960 5,031 
37 Indian corn 12, 282 16, 234 15, 146 = Ga 5, 723 9, 423 
Animals and Animal Products .........1:..ssessssesssscssesceseesensceacenscseaee 53, 161 57,240 713,546 + 28.5 46, 395 27,151 
Fibres, Textiles and Products: «.........essccocsccsscassssscssssssosesesescees 134, 376 151, 776 220, 966 + 45.6 139, 624 81, 342 
7 Cotton, raw A 49,693 68, 502 93, 080 + 35.9 59,819 338, 261 
13 COLON DIE CONEOOUS cerrececreasttnrcs cesees cotton er ttavevcosaitectoectasneeecctevsas 34, 593 31,056 39, 419 ar PASSE) 25, 132 14, 287 
Wood, Wood Products and Papert ..... 79, 982 92,330 125, 630 + 36.1 63, 930 61, 700 
16 Paperboard, paper and products .... 19,036 22,014 32, 758 + 48.8 16, 111 16, 647 
22 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ...............20- 15, 679 18,951 24, 626 + 29.9 12,064 12, 562 
FONG ATML 16S PLOGUICUS  <ccctsnssccecconsseesearcerncseannsssenazasaresusceagusecserseessss 7194, 210 811,008 | 1, 146, 844 + 41.4 594,939 551, 905 
i Machinery (non-farm) and parts es 201, 573 204, 984 296, 978 + 44.9 149, 164 147,814 
2 Automobile parts (except Engines) ...........ceccssscsccecessscsecessceseees 116, 224 154, 108 189, 341 + 22.9 108, 203 81, 138 
3 OE gs mill prOdUCtS eevee seceerosencsseseecteusesactossscessv eres deaysnsaccosasers 88,997 73,930 120, 309 + 62.7 57, 472 62, 837 
4 SETAICTOTS! ANCIAL scccsestecececcyecceseccenceeeenese me 115,030 100,099 119, 183 + 19.1 63, 674 55, 509 
8 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ..........ssseceseseseseseeeees 35, 637 40, 663 72,075 + 71.2 28, 991 43,084 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 58, 059 52,477 68, 408 + 30.4 34, 457 33,951 
17 PIPES, TUDES ANG LI CIMES c.. vesececececsseccstusnscste'secscanexevasvorsesesaenses 25, 529 29, 389 31, 470 + 71 16, 882 14, 588 
19 Passenger automobiles and bDUSES .........scesssecesesecescceersecneceees 7,045 6, 338 30,077 + 374.6 24, 489 5, 588 
26 ITOMMNGN Oxectecenccttsacesstsvacnst ostecticeececosesciettacstecaaiatscl ssacesuestieeustestactveder 10, 770 15,971 21, 329 + 33.5 4, 643 16, 686 
29 Cooking and heating apparatus and parts ..........ccecesserssseereeees 11, 186 14, 189 18, 291 + 28.9 10, 339 7,952 
38 FOOLS avevececsssctasscvsvecsescecevvevtesrcstactencossstscavenayevedat occcss seta tecdscgyessstse 9,671 10, 897 14, 900 + 36.7 7,964 6, 936 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...........:s.:seccsesscesessseseneseeeseeeees 121,818 135, 686 192, 827 + 42.1 105, 028 87, 799 
6 BUS CHicalAPPATAtus, NiO: Dicccss-.ccccececccensacsacscesccececactaccesssaversenoss 63, 203 71,645 103, 561 + 44.5 53, 599 49, 962 
40 IBEASS;, MAMNUPACLUNeG ao .ceccetecstrcstacecsceanect=secvessesscecnestesnsssencassosceee 11,098 12,990 14, 794 v3.9 8, 404 6 390 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products...........cccssscssessseseceeseeseesseees 38, 633 430, 859 435, 856 + 1.2 204, 858 230, 998 
5 Coal, PAGUMINOUG:. :essechecesssescetecesaassedsccascavercessocvestenveveressonessosssos 93, 400. 118, 515 115, 273 = ent 53, 024 62, 249 
10 Crude petroleum for refining ... 827503 90, 107 59, 592 - 33.9 34, 794 24, 798 
11 GOAT AMENTA CLLC S cese-cdesvesase- successes snsoasseacesencosnsesessocassscessosescoesseowses 41, 648 49,561 47,839 > Bhs 20,088 Patron 
14 IEity CMe cg etanctaesscecrsscescssetees ence atcensvsqceccassassnssseasteassccnsnsconssncsessvacsne 14, 925 28, 656 39, 074 + 36.4 16, 275 22, 799 
18 GASOLINE ecvecesteschscccctesce satesses seeetssiecsscasevescecsescrssscessseccenccoassocssesvs 44, 135 32,828 30, 319 5 HG 10,977 19, 342 
32 SOM Garsaesevtscercseteseessccscrcuactestteteretszossscadsstcsrenstvorasccssscnateeneonceeereweses 12, 301 11,027 16,901 + 53.3 1,976 8,925 
39 Bricks and tiles... 9, 156 9,978 14, 873 + 49.1 71, 148 ees 
Chemicals and Allied Products............scscssssssssssssscssesseseresseeeseenee 115, 033 134, 603 165, 061 + 22.6 88, 665 716,396 
24 AMOPEATICUCHE MI CAlS 11. Os Delcaccecexeosceoceesesenssconseoncssseseseoanesenasaweos 16, 867 19, 246 21, 888 + 13.7 10, 830 11, 058 
25 Synthetic plastics, primary forms .. nae 13, 390 16,968 21, 348 + 25.8 12, 487 8, 861 
28 POU S ANGUMe TCIM CSc ..-cssccevececsessscresenceceettsteseesecceucesnenpassuvsecsasese 12, 908 16, 179 19, 620 + 21.3 11, 808 7, 812 
36 IP USINGNUS epeerteserccacsusmtcecctcsecaate scenssecsstuescts astnaccenss css resecatedeeccecnseo 11, 105 13, 715 15, 367 36 eR) 8, 535 6, 832 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..............:ss2:+ neudugeresteedaunasarsensesesense 123,273 136, 904 243, 748 + 78.0 115, 563 128, 185 
12 SOUPS EHDUIECHAS C Sisccesitecsuancesstsceescactecradeesssi Wossacosescusenmsccavarceacons 28, 697 32, 718 46, 782 + 43.0 16,081 30, 701 
15 Aircraft and parts (except engines) a 10, 755 9, 126 38, 134 + 317.9 13, 163 24,971 
20 RELEI GE CYALOTS AUG DANES weassiiesscavecectacscsccarsaccsescsessncessecsrevs covestaces 6, 525 14, 626 29,676 +102.9 21,915 7,761 
27 Postal AndiexPLreSs PANCel'S cre.c<cc-cssctse-ontceesccnescactbebessetsconcseses Tomo a3 9,294 21, 300 +129.2 11, 232 10,068 
30 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p.. mae 14, 211 15,018 17,918 + 19.3 9, 440 8, 478 
23 INOM=COMMENGIGIMULCIMS cvcttirscsscsscsecazccfeacunesdssacscecosncclsesdacatdcesevese 9,193 9, 335 16, 649 + 78.3 6, 545 10, 104 
Total Imports From The United States............c-sccsseessereees 1, 951, 860 | 2,130,476 | 2, 812, 927 + 32.0] 1,471,107 | 1,341, 820 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .......... a ir ares oe 1, 387, 060 | 1,528,331 | 1, 975, 854 1,017, 990 957, 914 
Percent Of Imports Itemized 71.1 fe Ef 70.2 69.2 71.4 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
in 1951 1949 1950 rob ai sada ho July- Dec. 
$’000 $000 $000 % $’000 $000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.............csccssesssesesesescsscessees 340, 980 228, 795 231,585 1.2 97, 841 133, 744 
1 IWIMGELE: Becccescacsense cocetcsseserecerecenssererecsetcenstuptesucepinerssnsacessecqcendecseatesns 280, 732 173, 651 159, 179 = 8.3 55, 676 103, 503 
4 Wheat flour. 46, 734 40,963 43,005 + 5.0 29, 346 13, 659 
10 TODBCCO, UNMANULACTUNE carsccccececcescsuseveccecececenssuntesseeceeccerascctes 1,347 8,320 13, 491 + 62.2 9,355 4, 136 
14 BS Ech aN de Recaro CARS OS SERA oe EET TOPE Co 0 0 8,053 aes 0 8,053 
29 APD IES), TPES i cccsaceeocacteasnccserkccccvone eoctancetessrsasce cestocctenazonseccteecsners 2, 238 3,681 1,900 - 48.4 1, 287 613 
30 Rubber footwear, heels and SOLES .........eseseccsesecesecerererecnsreeees 742 393 1, 858 +372. 8 787 1,071 
Animals and Animal Products. ............sccssssssssssesssescsccssessecsseeseess 12,422 53,346 29, 860 - 44.0 8, 892 20, 968 
13 CICS E's, crncsskvasewasnassessoneceanacncctecteeromet teoeseesettemttnasreneaseeecesnteratentere 15, 230 15,073 8,718 - 42.2 362 8, 356 
16 Fur skins, undressed ... fs 4, 866 3, 999 7,314 + 82.9 5, 133 2,181 
17 FSH; (CATING 2, <..cescnccecotnce crest cacermertererreteceetoecemteeretercette 7,082 4,646 6, 542 + 40.8 328 6, 214 
33 Hides and ‘skiing (Excepe. LWPs} iicc.cocccveaceseevacesecavtet ooecevsesacevccs see 1,061 1,109 1, 292 + 16.5 880 412 
34 E@ather, UNMAMULACTUNEC c-caccnccscyccscecscnce cacanacerevccate se cscassrecsenavess 738 858 1, 254 + 46.2 728 526 
38 HAIL ANG DM StlOSiscrtccettes cotemeemctte erect teeter ecetereeretetce 422 338 1,018 +201. 2 671 347 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ..........cccsssssssssssesscecesetsseeeseeeseasees 1,407 1,139 1, 265 + 11.1 633 632 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 84, 770 40,687 141,181 +247.0 55,107 86,074 
2 PIAHKS -ANGsDOATUS: zocctecerecccecansteccecectccccccearecnecccccertecaterersastesecoese 37, 400 20, 353 78,964 +288. 0 37, 296 41, 668 
5 Wood pulp tetcrcsccstcesttececece etre rrr ereeten ete eeeoner tte 19, 338 13, 129 SHIA ALIL + 187.7 11, 194 26, 577 
15 NGWSPPING DADEN 2occcccsscameacesceccctcsceenlecenaccucenet cosetaanettvetenestocseeene 8, 850 1, 862 7, 488 +302.1 2,922 4, 566 
22 Pill PWOOG).cccctsaccoscecsctcscecsvsceet ce ttectnsssaescacnecencamtanescccticessseatectceetees 713 768 3, 230 +320.6 662 2, 568 
23 PIV WOOdS and VENCELS <easccccccers seco cost canecesscecsstececes ce scsacccocecersreees 2; 100 34 2,635 + L 854 1, 781 
24 POStS, DOLES: GOA DINGS wesrtataccncrecatecescccetescmesestonserantecosucresteaes 6, 884 479 2, 566 +435.7 120 2, 446 
25 Pulpboardiand paperboard css se eet ee ete 1, 579 204 2, 407 es 247 2, 160 
36 Match splints. ns 737 309 1, 182 + 282.5 245 937 
40 SDOOLWOOG cureseccouressscrcsccseccrecerstrecosceetetacemetettatecteereeteereetcten 1,271 1, 581 931 =e Atal 84 847 
Pron ANG Its 'PrOduUCtS: <.ccsecocscccacesseeesscestccsousesceseeeceue sentiavettcctecser cases 22,106 10, 100 19, 914 + 97.2 5, 934 13, 980 
12 Flerro-all ys iartcctccseveseecteveterceesee ieee er nntne 10, 183 5, 237 8, 773 + 67.5 3,22 5, 251 
21 TOM OLE s.cccsccssecsssecsvecsscesesesseeserecesseastcaseissazecesicrte sweseteeeneesatteateraate 3, 658 107 3, 796 +436.9 179 3,617 
26 Rolling mill) products secrete ee ee ee 519 82 2,331 Gee) eb 226 Ps (is) 
31 NGOGICS: 3. ccccccssousoensceusncsuactasescnecdcacetaecsnactocaccretccscocdceturseceeteverevs 1,337 nls thee 1, 499 - 4.6 783 716 
39 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 851 537 987 + 83.8 293 694 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..........:scssecssecececcessececeeeseceeeees 147, 892 117,401 181, 635 + 54.7 74,519 107, 116 
3) Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated...........sccssecssessceseseeee 48, 729 39, 224 57, 226 + 45.9 17, 993 39, 233 
6 NICHE] o2.02c-cccsccerssscevasseatecosevsacenas couccassecgeeteceeeee encsencacedoeonsectoceetene 20, 546 18,997 32, 324 + 70.2 15, 390 16, 934 
7 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............s:cesessceseseeesreesesee 32, 271 29, 275 28, 583 Pa 15, 556 13,027 
8 ZADC, Primary, ands GMi=fAbriCAted eeccesceececemeesseeceeecerereettersence 15, 404 12, 537 27, 831 +122.0 9, 161 18, 670 
9 Blatinumimetals, and SCrapy c..c.cc.cccevevacerertosee nescnctecsttvenreteneness 11,965 11, 564 15, 319 + 32.4 7, 258 8,061 
7 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated. os 14, 458 2300 12, 246 +467.7 5, 397 6, 849 
20 Miscellaneous non-ferrous Metals .........sscsseceseserecsssceceeeceseces Pa aely 1, 748 4,049 AST.6 2, 398 1,651 
27 CAGE Te ceastccesecdecceuc acccetteiat tect: sattetertmtetece scion emer 1,048 832 1,970 +136.8 742 1, 228 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products egOren: 9,527 13, 073 te SHIPS 5, 187 7, 886 
18 Asbestos § unmanutactureds.caprerscerreeerecerertertttestes ee meee 2, 766 4,761 6, 372 + 33.8 2, 575 3, 7197 
19 Abfastyesy artiticltaly Crudewee-seececcccecsecsetscccmet scemeet ene: 2, 963 3, 461 4, 289 + 23.9 1,617 2,672 
Chemicals and Allied Product ...........cccscccsssesesecessceeseersceeeeeneces 5,546 5, 993 10,370 + 73.0 4,186 6, 184 
28 Synthetic plastics, primary forms 1, 968 RIP) 1,918 - 18.8 741 aie br dy 
35 ANCIGS! cn crnaccecnnstucetasycaceaprtedtcsct eter cre cmre tit eRe 1, 393 890 1,183 + 32.9 725 458 
37 Cobaltioxides andssalta ccc .cacss-ceesatia eve erties 740 569 1, 150 +102.1 521 629 
Miscellaneous Commodities: ceccccssccccrerctsecterceseecereceerstert ce neceeete 22,261 2, 923 2,579 - 11.8 1, 225 1,354 
32 Non-commercial items 2, 881 2,014 1, 337 - 33.6 629 7108 
704, 956 469, 910 631,461 + 34.4 253,523 377, 938 
621, 910 430,279 603 , 982 243, 883 360, 099 
88.2 91.6 95. 6 96, 2 95.3 
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TABLE XII. Imports from the United Kingdom 


Cee Et nn nnn nn nnn EERE eee eee 
Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Rank Group and Commodity Change —, 
in 1951 | 1949 1950 1951 1950t01951) yan-June | July-Dec. 
$000 $7000 $70 00a | nance $7000 | $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products .............00ccccccccccseeeeeeeeseneeees 20, 807 27,960 21,316 - 23.8 9,227 12, 089 
13 WW TDs Ke Wane acenen Metee atin cies ace awncuctepespsse socta tise rancsiedve opwstaceh fur tnaeavenvesed 6,835 6,867 7,394 + 7.7 3, 256 4,138 
28 ONPECHIONCLY, IDCLUGINE CANGY «.<ccvaauscnsccsacoccsssnscocosnvevsaaassasavend 1, 282 4,553 3,096 - 30.0 1, 226 1,870 
38 Cereal foods and bakery products.............cccescccsscsccnecsserscsrarees 943 1,758 2,361 +34.3 851 1,51C 
Animals and) Animal, PrOGuUcts:<...c:<scseccsncsssssssencecsssescecenesssonsscnsscne 6,201 9, 722 12, 778 +31.4 7,413 5,365 
20 Leather, unmanufactured 3, 152 4,788 Sota +12. 2 3, 379 1,993 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ................:::cccsssesseceeseeseserseseneeerees 119, 228 112, 913 139, 094 +23.2 81,610 57,484 
1 WOOL NOLS. COPS BEG) WASUE. oise..cceccecucceececacsaacacccucakssdebacannveaanars 16, 323 25,943 36 , 908 +42.3 25, 285 11,6232 
2 WOOIMDIER CL SO OCS an cca hem eerste wxeocuueacctatccarsccceueronerdulettWosnanseas sree 36,913 28, 320 32,699 +15.5 1B, FE 13,988 
8 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .. ane 11,096 13, 129 13, 706 + 4.4 6,610 7,096 
12 Gobbon, VAIS. CNPeAds ANG COLGS) .c.c-nccccterstseauasssasasssatecerccese nsec 3,993 4,057 aioe +89.2 3,994 3,683 
14 IC OLLOM PIECE COOUS. sasesseseusteraseccansucsessedsvseevsepen'svensvesseessecussares eve 11, 488 7,617 7, 203 = Bak 3,954 3, 249 
15 CArNGES ANC MUEG. (WiOOIN a atecacvrecaarais-atesorarssscauisandstustavaccsosecsases 5,833 5, 296 6,492 +22.6 3,870 2 622 
16 RMN cs AW eee ee er dant oss Somat anibal te tv enanianeeseacnasveeaduravindesvaieuorsaresid 1, 344 3,947 6, 240 +58.1 3,922 2,318 
33 NM WATTS NNN WAT IVS in aks as ccna navecasosaxsn'eheceancers sevens pectiehecnaksnasanaaas 4,354 3,565 4,481 +25.7 2,605 1,875 
24 TES, COLGR Le ‘ANG MECUINE, WsO.De avecsscorecacenssecererecenencenravousesse 2, 450 2,673 3,929 +50.0 2,097 1,832 
26 Synthetic fibres, yarns and tops 5,005 2, 399 3,397 +41.6 1,874 1,523: 
33. Cloth, coated and impregnated ........ . 3,429 3,131 2,590 = 1703 1, 302 1, 288 
40 Flax, hemp and jute piece goods 1, 398 1,902 2,273 +19.5 1,197 1,076 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ................ssccecesssscseeeeseceesensereeeees 3,101 3, 682 4,345 +18.0 1,970 2,375 
MP OM AHOTICS EEVOGUCES] crise rec ceccvees ees cevoivehvons vector sssoaeicecteeectevacaceese 81,510 148, 850 126,553 -15.0 70,457 56,096 
Passenger automobiles and bDUSES .............cssesecececessescecereceeees 31, 500 68, 366 26, 507 = Gil 23, 389 Sie mes} 
MACHINGr Ys (MON-LALIM): AINGy DATOS neccreccsatesonsvscasscacesataretasecasseszadnas 12,720 17, 277 21, 373 +23. 7 10, 125 11, 248 
5 Rolling mill products ........... R 5, 247 13,957 19,927 +42.8 9, 293 10, 634 
10 Pipes, tubes and fittings 2,411 5, 737 9,713 +69.3 nord 6, 342 
11 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ............ccccceseseseserereee 9,401 6,310 8,076 +28.0 3,682 4,394 
alee PUMA CHOPS. ANC. WALLS cssceccccdeastcestetsestisncincdvcst ovesatsconessvanstesessveuncseers 3,405 8,138 6, 228 = 2360 4,113 25,115 
18 Automobile parts. (CXCept, CNEINES)) ccdececcscccsarvccesecsvetecconcecensevee 1, 485 4, 232 5, 760 +36. 1 3, 225 2,030 
22 (CAS UINE SUANG ROLE IIS Sian. cenatetteseerssscsetsasctata ssn cccsscieseWierrspaacsarece 2; B13 3,066 aes +70. 1 1, 316 3,899 
30 461 2,443 23.933; +20.1 1, 482 1,451 
31 1,063 1,642 2,665 soe! 1, 304 1,360 
37 2,085 4,825 2,405 -50. 2 1,747 658 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ............2.::cccccscccesseeeseseseseeeeesenes 21,370 38, 321 42,621 +11.2 19, 987 22, 634 
6 PAI NUM, DAMACIAM AN GMLIGIUM ccs.c-arcccasascocessesosvavesenecarssccan ose 10,619 21, 261 16, 987 - 20.1 9,578 7,409 
i RVlSCirT Gal RE DDALA LUGS 1) Ob Dasari scaccsscetucascsesdeastssoaiadsversnssures «name 5,817 9, 285 14,669 +58.0 5,936 8,733 
35 PME DIO Ken IE SeANGu DAL Str meets ccdivaasadathcresvacsvexesscacsssebbencssnessnes0 158 1,915 2,514 oilers 7133 1,781 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products  ................cccccceseseseeeeeerereeee 26, 639 30, 202 32, 864 + 8.8 15,326 17, 538 
9 POtlery ANC.CHINAWALE. <.c-.deetect acteeencoooce=stercnececasases asedacavbsovs vasees 11,704 11, 239 13,630 +21.3 6,836 6,794 
21 Glass, plate, sheet and WindOW ...........cssscsceseecsesecsscecereeenerere 5,032 5,365 5, 220 2 PSH 2,748 2,472 
25 @Gals ANEMLACTEC MG ert -..ce-ae Peet Mt caenccwenadne<fereer crevacecasavonosiu¥stbasees 3,950 4,703 3,398 =21.'t 1,056 2, 342 
39 Time, DIASLCROUGEC CMON by ch tevscescear.-cdesatknentvorerccsasoscbacsorivanasene 1,118 1,892 2,328 +23.0 730 1,598 
Chemicals and Allied Products.. aaeesk.. 8,448 14,047 16, 188 +15.2 7,572 8, 616 
27 TRoOrea hie Ohemses Us TO Pio cos secces cv scsnetecclectase Zee acscsdccecccbeerescutss 1,446 2,936 3,945 +34.4 1,782 2,163 
32 PT PINE MES seetenestes te ctese re tectescor ster ae eae aaee es dee soos aan sabe naaasabeveuacetecers 1,001 2, 233 2,606 +16.7 1,134 1,472 
Miscellaneous Commodities... Nba padlots sisscntes co teases ceves 20, 145 18,517 25,225 +36.2 11, 043 14, 182 
19 Non-commercial bem Sixt ..cccenvaletsstrestessvecce-teevorac cnceacsesnsennssetatsnans, 4,892 3,054 5; 537 +81.3 1,764 35773 
29 Aircraft and parts (except eEMEINeS) .......<:ecce-cccsscecosrarstecevensse 2,484 1,808 3,011 +66.5 1,325 1,686 
34 CODERINENS AME OND wmetccceteanaiacaes tere arena steve stores oe seer seenoeteesoncasereens 1,611 2,018 2,574 +27.6 1, 154 1, 420 
36 POV Se AIS DORGIM 2 12 OGG marcrse aves cuasevasdecsarsthseassesscatcseceneoacsearane 1,776 2307s, 2,484 Ke Mhesitt P12 1 st2: 
Total Imports From The United Kingdom ...................000++ 307, 450 404, 213 420, 985 Rom a | 224, 606 196, 379 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .................:..::cccceeceeeeeeeeteeees 240,099 325, 953 335,520 183, 068 152,452 
Percent Of Imports Itemized ... 78.1 80.6 719.7 81.5 77.6 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except Commonwealth Countries and Ireland) 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 
Rank Group and Commodity : Change 
in 1951 1949 1950 1951 |1990t01951) jan. -gune | July-Dec. 
$7000 | $7000 | $7000 % $°000 $7000 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................:::cccccseeseeereessees 97,479 79,544 177, 975 +123.7 46,187 131, 788 
1 WRAL nc. .c.ccuctuscwsceseucucet osclacenuatserdevevere succonttn cuuattscswacnipecnsessecestecssed 49,901 54,903 110,682 +101.6 22,193 88,489 
2 Bar Gyiiccecersortnenscsaccscontenssastscnmetenaasddacctanesanswivecsesavccceuaucnaueeecseesdses 4,464 3,189 20,020 +694.7 7,420 17,923 
7 Wheat flout/ccsrrtessecoveese ote steses seater ect ec tsar ee costco so onannecemtae 4, 290 838 10,442 44 6,718 3,724 
8 OBES! ricscescacecganeuncespettescssesenccdesatdsuluaveacevetatnecsevVasesvavuniecnscssaetentencen 2,400 899 8, 286 +821.7 1,585 6,701 
11 PRO ca sacanenccteasootew tn ddawcassecsaneteree evevepsnavesdevesteousverssanecivemuusattarareaee 21012 1,383 1,779 +462.5 Seen! 4,442 
12 Piaxseed; chiefly for eCruSiime rcscncecccssprsesecoccesseresseaccessesoederers 15,099 11,073 7,308 - 34.0 1,349 5,959 
18 Rubber tires and GUbeS).ccsccccecesesscessccscccessesensss=scesccncesetcccvusesenccs 1,561 1,858 3,320 + 78.7 1,522 1,798 
29 WIRISIKY 1 ceccccccccsvecrvosesoctecccttcencateses slats wesvareccasuucccbonvsencusnoresstesserseace 808 1,463 1,081 = 26, 1 381 700 
38 Viegetableoils; IMedi bl ey Ms Op sencmene-eevectederasersascattcerenerases sane 3,579 86 527 +512.8 7 520 
Animals and Animal Products ...........0....:::c:ccccceceeesesseesserreeeneeens 21,519 23, 682 13, 697 - 42.2 7,158 6,539 
13 PUSH). CUPe Cd! (tatessccetescesecestccceccsntdsavsivesccccusuacvindsuaservassstareonenakéancads Qule2 7,139 5,569 = 22.0 2,560 3,009 
20 Bish, Canned yerrc.cccn 3,065 4,490 2,919 - 35.0 1,922 997 
24 Fish, g@al’ and whale ols: cc-ractittereteeor el wttmrrcsarts aun 1,565 2,602 2,031 - 21.9 858 jae 
35 Léather, Uunmanuiactured) <..:.c..csasconcecscetsesspeossacesconcacccconsncsessezens 289 338 670 + 98.2 462 208 
37 Sausage casings ....... 302 412 556 + 35.0 365 191 
39 PGE BRUINS, UNETES SCG o.oo occ seecevnceree seen stron nnspantenevovervensnomnnseesenent 246 304 497 + 63.5 400 97 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...................c::ccccssssscseccvsrsecsseeeees 2,790 1, 987 1, 900 - 4.4 1,195 705 
40 Cotton: fabrics cikiccvscdesecanwarseveseecasacudaxcdurresvexovistuervonadebieeddersseeses 198 221 490 ral lei 363 127 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...................c:ccc:cccceceeceeeseceenteeeees 9, 606 4,282 35,494 +728.9 9,957 25,537 
3 Wood pulp ee ncht SHOWA. 8 es Ken Seve RAM ete 6,444 1,664 23,911 fees 6,782 17, 129 
14 PUlDWOOG' tidessescarcstevesssncnesatecsscsvevecauesucdsterWaeheceeusacraeoscevesdcciuscstsnan 11 Bu) 5,542 +4 19 5, 330 
19 Planks and boards .. 1,284 1,575 3, 168 +101.1 2,202 936 
26 INGWS PFING: Delp OP isace os te sicstata bs tesndhnaerases caastetn nett wes exsdneaceas teens aaes Ti 411 1,961 meh Alen! 242 i Cpa FRE) 
Iron: and its; Products. ney eee ee eee Toe 9,911 16,226 a OSeu 6, 086 10,140 
16 AUtOmMObILES;, WASSEME Cli pcceesseetccheasseassevenctaneteentotaceseseceesese ners 1,144 809 4,949 aay digi | 601 4,348 
21 FLOM In gemill PROAUCES cq.usweesescsecondetenscavtenaretuoseasneavearsceecsovacencenes apeol 1,429 2,555 + 78.8 1,175 1,380 
22 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 4,216 2,405 2,387 S 0Ru/ Pore 510 
25 Machinery: (non-farm) and partst.c.cv--ccracccccevesarceoecencsssdseereunce ene 3,600 2, 277 2,030 - 10.8 Last 893 
30 Automobiles trelent sccx.ccesusncssecunpancsssonssccasueonssvscronsessec woateotecen 0 0 1,066 44 0 1,066 
31 Tractors and parts .. 1,267 1,379 983 - 28.7 662 321 
33 IP OM OFC iocvcsnccoestecarsboccest vous dees creat secuesec su ensoensvt vavsiccevecsdassecmeteeeses 0 274 857 +212.8 0 857 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .............c0c:ccc0cccccesecsecevereeeeesees 46, 810 42,948 56, 795 + 32.2 18,175 38, 620 
4 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...............cssssseeeeseseseceeeees Ose 9,802 18,423 + 88.0 5, 285 13,138 
5 NE CHE) S ccccecivosnceccunevaratocesateas tratnapiitnsrstcas anda ms hetus hse siakaccanacsmentescgs 8,752 9,957 11,800 nia a tS}q0) 4,955 6, 845 
9 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ..............sccceecceeereeeeneee 11,706 5,406 7,988 ATG 3,461 4,527 
10 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated .......... soteenuuechaea-tenaieurnatcenne 4,141 6,457 7,879 + 92250 1,465 6,414 
15 ead, primary andisemi-fabricated <-cccccc.ccsussscteucsccesseossoonsuennee err (ats) 4,690 5,098 ae yh 661 4,437 
23 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ...........ccsssssseseeccceceseceseseceees 552 3,181 2,180 - 31.5 1,615 565 
32 SilverYore and) Dull TOM scsrecs sass coseccetoncssuatustiestssacuassasuccceoasseeeseseecs 232 178 914 +413.5 715 839 
36 Mlectrical apparatus), WO; pi gerscccccen<cosssesexcesceravernnceosseecseuserreaeye 951 978 581 - 40.6 280 301 
NorMetallic Minerals and Products .................0..:c:00:c0ccesseeeeeeee 4, 967 9,036 12, 706 + 40.6 5, 839 6, 867 
6 Asbestos, unmanufactured 3,058 1,038 10,856 + 44.0 4,824 6,032 
Chemicals‘andvAllied| ProductSy- roto eee 8,065 16, 416 28, 816 + 75.5 10, 701 18,115 
17 Synthetic'plastics), primaryetOrmSincc,cccsepsssstastanesvvencotearouseeceanen 1,176 Toe aon +117. 4 1,919 2,238 
27 Drugs: ANG MeOCIC INOS ics sree anciine An adebes onuassu wan oecesuptetnasaxcasmccmeerosans 1,798 1,794 1,664 eli (ee 639 1,025 
34 Paintsiandi plement eeencccoceataensacstecesssvesteateer ssevston coos eesaeteresaees 842 175 840 +380. 0 279 561 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...................cc0:cccccscsesceesecensessceseeeerees 21,260 2, 624 2,368 - 9.8 1,272 1,096 
28 NON=COMMENCIalItGMS sevectdccuacccsencncssueavericuctovcresccc: coeemesnsuuseesoaes 2,280 1,647 1,549 = 7630 840 709 
Total Domestic Exports To Europe .................:..000cc00000000s 228, 008 190,428 345, 977 + 81.7 106,572 239, 405 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .....................0....0cceceeeeeee 166, 387 157,175 310, 842 92, 656 218, 186 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized .......0...0.0.....0...00000- 73.0 82.5 | 89.8 86. 9 | 91.1 

1. Over 1,000%. 
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16 
27 


36 
38 


Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Group and Commodity Change 
1949 1950 1951 _ | 1950 '0 1951) jan,- dune | July- Dec. 
a $’000 $’000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...........::sccesecessseeseeeeeeeeseeeees 11, 213 13, 196 14, 714 + 11.5 6, 980 1,734 
Fruits; canned and ‘preservVedice.civcccccscnesccccdthaccosesboucsssccassadscased 1,610 2,818 2, 192 - 22.2 1, 309 883 
INUWES Yocatseacc-sycasoctberecchsccens sscsvoss chess ecsedecsscuss sestegacVevebwesaecccvesoseaudooosss 1, 645 1, 873 1,927 nr Pte) 893 1,034 
EMOristsand murs ery ts bOCKercee ee cscceces excee cetedertcesacesteoserteete cea conse 1, 261 1, 428 1, 580 + 10.6 442 1, 138 
WAMGS ies cnnse aces cere csesercccesvnncsdh coven bees inesvoonsevassccecsccscadesdedtoutect Gotesosns 1, 242 1, 285 1,521 + 18.4 596 925 
784 818 964 + 17.8 375 589 
Animals and Amimal Products ..........:..cccssccccesssssscessscserscnssseeeeesees 5, 850 5, 804 14,19" +144.5 3, 602 10, 588 
[a yh Re weet ad rt eee Oe Ree Sa ern SRP De en 802 1 5, 065 4, ak 2 5, 065 
ICHEOS OR sesteesctesteectsnsenccsstect se ceetaceectes  cccnctesOteearees teascosesscertenetcensts 1, 180 1, 726 2,524 + 46.2 1,059 1, 465 
BishyC anne die. ccrsvcececeesoceseontsere 795 715 1,314 + 83.8 411 903 
Hides and!skims (Except furs) ite .cess-coccascacccesdascceete wocescccctscccteasee 657 470 1, 218 +159. 1 449 769 
Elurgsk ins AUN Gres Se diacadesas sa eveevoesssovessecctete <eesccenasesenecesreseusttooees 265 538 982 + 82.5 330 652 
Bibresyelex tiles and) Products s.cccccrsc--.eeocguczscasecstesseccesessaqpensereces 21,411 22,720 34, 359 + 5152 21, 689 12, 670 
Synthetie fibres, topssand Vayms: ..t..cereckecsececceceoesce sesccoaseessecvsess 1,174 2, 200 6, 439 +188. 1 4,705 1,734 
WoolBple ce; 2OOdS Sets soc. eacteeterccccatecrstt cassntes cecocceescenteovestatenens 3p LOO: 2, 782 4,815 + 73.1 3, 151 1, 664 
Gopton PLE CE ve GO dS .crec cess scertecs teewescccescovcvcctorstcssvcesesscetoucentseaevies 5, 719 3,623 4,726 + 30.4 3,811 915 
Lace and embroidery .... 1, 646 2,099 2, 897 + 38.0 1, 265 1,632 
WOOLIV GINS AUC WAIDS: .ccseccceoistrescssencassaceaeeibeervesenseesectersSeesncsits 1, 566 1, 881 2,614 + 39.0 2,036 578 
Plax pPHeEMp and JUL PLE CET LOOMS q...cessesscsccccasesscececcosmeecescosseses 84 1, 287 2,407 + 87.0 900 1, DOT 
Carpets and rugs, WOO] ...........cececsseeese sea 1, 000 ay 152 2, 319 + 17.8 ipods 806 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles .........ceesecesseeessecessseeeeesenes 1, 318 1,514 2,086 + 37.8 906 1, 180 
SU a LSC COO MS a. w cars onevese meee eres cosuscsesece seat edewcascuues soksenesetesouaeats 638 813 1, 148 + 41.2 457 691 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...........:.sccesesesesssessseecsesnecenenseeeees 2, 726 3,394 5,429 60.0 2,570 2, 859 
Corkwood and products ..... 1, 189 1, 358 2.820 + F112 1,029 1, 296 
ESO OMS F DIUNUC Uitaaewaccucsonesecseron tess svsesanssesce<ceipay-c¥toniivaceuchsepaseriaszsonss 1,039 1, 193 1, 399 17.3 564 835 
MOM ANGUS UPTO GUGCES sceceveccceessuteesttossecacecovacoccthastersesonsatarncareceacvt acces 12, 697 18, 431 55,069 +198. 8 20,316 34, 753 
Rolling mill products 3, 847 5, 696 31, 717 +456. 8 10, 852 20, 865 
Machinery (non-farm) and Parts) ..c..c..cs-cccccasacevscesssasctocesscesscscanns 1, 968 3, 885 10,075 +159,3 4,079 5, 996 
Pipes itubessand Gibtin soe (ecedeves.cc.cccssacecestecsscasecasasoeeescssestanae 199 268 2, 000 +646. 3 610 1, 390 
805 880 1,933 4119.7 984 949 
582 882 1, 366 + 54.9 570 796 
lard Ware) iltsOsDitecce*saneccsea chee seodtates. sapccnnatetretageecssascesssearetataastch exe 20 2 257 1,119 +335. 4 588 531 
GUtlery «osccccsnsesscostusstisesossoucchtescssteessocncoaceaseanaesatdecaicsecceecsusesqesesacs 485 7143 1,001 + 34.7 439 562 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...........:cccsssesscscserseseesseeesseeseesees 8, 813 12,407 12, 870 oe oz! 6, 079 6, 791 
Clockstewatehesvanid’ partsiteeste-csc-cqcccsscestccaccesdecsccatesecssacdscosoce Does Toko 5, 892 - 17.4 2300 Bees 8S) 
TAMEDLOCHS MOU eSpaMG DANSE. ccs saccscsvsvssesestossceccasss scecenceesteseeessteuces 1, 466 2, 330) 2,885 236 1,491 1, 394 
RU SCtri call Apparatus ns On D> cesectaccesctccccccuascecectesbes ccvococccecsceaseste 683 1, 304 iy ae) + 16.6 Bod 969 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .. 7, 633 9, 352 12,392 + 32.5 5, 848 6,544 
Glass, phatesrsheet, and! wildO Wis .cscss-atceceacansscroceccssseoocesonacenancece 1,923 2,729 Bae at fey! + 36.9 1,658 2,079 
DAMON GS MUMS Ob cccesscuvaccssaasessvacscsvatssossseccesnsansaesdaancebadascegsnansncesns 3, 158 doe 3, 662 Beds) oe Li 30) 
Lime, plaster and cement 501 219 1, 230 4461. 6 347 883 
Chemicals and Allied Produ cts ...........cssscsssesssesssssccecesreeseseseeeeeees 4, 979 7,18 7, 911 + 10.1 4,001 3, 910 
Dyelngiand) tanning MAterial Si........0.ssccsscescacscscssaccesancascssananesasaea 824 1,661 2, 266 + 36. 4 1, 443 823 
Fientildzens eC miliCall cc, .cs.ahesctssrwsthestiescasesacctatatecctaseus cusesueadsesoahs 1, 730 iy SR, 1,199 - 37.6 423 776 
Miscellaneous: Commodities: <.....cc.<.cccecesecessocsssnessesedecceecessenceseveceest 9, 048 10, 635 20,179 + 89.7 8, 239 11, 940 
NOD=COMMeCrelal USMS. -.cccccecevnssceoccssssadseverseatetobsvecsosseuccsvacesenssss 2,982 pg tes) 9,341 +292. 0 3. 494 5, 847 
IWONTAAMETS): WSO Day carcevcanccivescacsssscvcsssnsacsesacsvscessdesesesszeversccancctscsen 483 701 1, 293 + 84.5 522 Lae! 
Jewellery and precious stones, n.o.p. .... 499 851 Otel + 18.8 549 462 
WORKGSSOL AND, Onl. Os pamaeccisctsarccantetasenscevesuiserctssieccacestaesec'es eneasoarteasene 308 604 997 + 65.1 419 578 
Total Imports From Europe ..............cesesecesessseccceeeseseeeseeeeesnes 84, 363 103, 123 177, 112 + 71.7 79,326 97, 786 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ...............:c..ccseseseeessseeeeseees 56, 640 70, 784 136, 706 60,149 76,557 
Percent Of Imports Itemized 67.1 68. 6 idere 75. 8 78.3 


1, Over 1,000%. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
in 1951 1949 1950 1951 [1950 0. 1951} jan-yune | July-Dec. 
ai $’000 $’000 $7000 % $7000 $’000 
Agricultural and| Vegetable: Products) <...ccstscssscsss-ascseer--cerpsneseehess 79, 718 63, 205 76, 259 ne Alper 42,385 33, 874 
1 WHC SLL cscs cacoccdnessuncsoadds soueceustettesssntivessanasea-ueeeeeeae eeoxt cuntne Seeeserneeene 48,291 33, 756 43,474 e238 e0: 26,827 16,647 
4 We ab, FOU As Sis cscccssosscuvened sce concanorscxeencveer setae nscanevasantyseomeearere ns 18,433 21 D2. 19,772 ey 9,917 9,855 
17 Tobacco, unmanufactured ... 1,138 1,471 2,540 ef craft 1, 782 758 
28 ins eed and) flaxseed oils ketecetssccecescneeatencesca-asnphassphereonspnoer ore 2,975 Taz 1,580 + 115.8 243 1,337 
31 Rubber tires) @nG CUBSS: cp ceeeveosvenssvsr cacecese apes senvencxanstaseeeentew erst 487 382 1,423 = DATA IN 252 1,171 
Animals: and Animal, Products: icicssssseuscotsssnsszensantacneesecessssvaseeonveans 19,563 10,557 13, 815 + 30.9 6, 341 7,474 
12 PURS WA ROUTE Ghose as ses vasvavace cee cceesees ese ssaxeveyceveeapac eva vextvanecsngooeemnaeerar eae 4,607 3, 689 3,630 = alate) 1,917 1, 713 
16 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ...........::cccesssssceesrseseees Linley 2, 346 3,008 + 2852 Ti220 1, 787 
20 BRUSH; Carte Cte castes ssrcces coe vecec oa 284 1, 240 2,296 S52 978 1,318 
ay Milt: PN DAAGLONS vei. ic csacsppsunscnsieecscas+senontacesrmos cevecsnse'oneeteceeupecesensees 1,439 402 1,120 an MYKe AIS 559 561 
40 Pork andbeek, Pickled) <iccecsctsssccxsexeoucsterppecessevecuussesentssopeeecreernees L215 501 834 + 66.5 432 402 
Fibres, Textiles. and! Products, oicccassiectctessacessacssntvciax caysecccnssensnacsy 6,278 5,118 9,581 + Sinz 3,107 6,474 
9 GOON THDNIGS © ccscovsas tasetoocepnesetseeeee hecteoe mate recee ate eee eee 3,404 4,214 6,394 Silat 2,074 4,320 
Woods, Wood) Products sand Papen icic.c-ssccecanstsiacon‘scscenssoursessetancenvers 44,127 29, 345 54,441 | + 85.5 18, 861 35,580 
2 Planks andi Oanasives, s.cc.pcctraccrecteresssaecareceesvenus evan ccusexseteetaecsmerrncs 16, 252 14,570 26,937 | + 84.9 9,130 17, 807 
5 NEWS DI inti PAPEL v..dei cs see. csaavcnetvastdesa ctseoxanseoeoveashessasasvssnssuenverseesvecs 17,800 Syn lal 12,900 | + 59.0 2,508 10, 392 
19 Pulpboard and paperboard . 1,620 1,141 2,441, + 113.9 1,028 1,413 
22 Bond and writing paper, uncut 7127 292 2,094 FELT. L 736 1,358 
29 Wood Dl pi co sceseycvaccuessscscansctesecsseeeucneeoeseageeaees seat eaescpeer ere etctes 493 642 1,547, +141.0 521 1,026 
33 Wrapping paper .. 15.283: 685 18 +) T3038 375 812 
34 IMME OG hia perth te, ee ecctede MONS .s taste eee casas ce 941 191 1,172 atone Oi) 445 aan 
Tron and its Prodaets > aside decease neinvies «ter nee oncaenieiassilelasabone casera cae 104, 338 59, 467 65, 343. + 959 25,183 40,160 
3 Automobiles, passenger 12,151 16,479 22,625 ee sies 8, 986 13,639 
6 Automobile parts: (Except ORZINES). ..c.:ccsscencievcsceacacenacdesovacndastne 8,275 9,991 11,648 + 16:6 5, 368 6, 280 
7 ARICOMO DIVES HEGET 2 by saree ads bee tocgeseiaens souceeeicscdesanzcasneteavassveceseee 10,435 7, 226 11,043 +) 520.8 3,486 7,557 
10 Machinery, (On-farin) "ANG Dartsn <.cyccccceseeee ceaceteransasactesnreresasereess Bre 3,675 5, 246 + 4257 1,998 3,248 
il | Locomotives and ROGUE OS as seaicva wack rrccucacs dresser teacteussausnscesoeatartaseseas 27,909 11,342 Sit > 67.1 853 2, 884 
T8 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 4,164 1,768 3,314 + 87.4 1,552 1, 762 
26 FROUMINE Mma pROGUS USA acer eenecsesusce cies eeeceanesetesaasdceeeresreceess 6,466 1,644 1, 856 + 1259 530 1,326 
39 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ........c.csssesesecccccesrense 568 662 889 + 34.3 431 458 
|Non-Ferrous Metals. and Products. ...........s:..cssssssssesssesssnasensnenssenase H 14,357 12, 870 18, 360 Gia Vat | 7, 884 10,476 
8 Aluminum, primary and Semi-fabricated .............c:ccsesseceeesetees 4,961 5, 330 7,038 ar Bi7ATe) 3,130 3,908 
14 Copper, primary and Semi-fabricated ..........:ccssccesssccessceseeeeees 3,303 3, 867 3,072 20 a6 1, 864 1, 208 
15 Mleeirica] ‘a ppanta tus: Ws ss recesses sci caracomenassecesveustarune memasttesece 2,903 1, 837 3,069 mr Mowe tl ijioow 1,718 
32 Zine, primaryvand semisfabricated) «,ccccsavandacsssvsscasaestarerscoencsss 577 692 iil + 90.2 323 993 
38 Brass, primary and Semi-fabricated) ...ccccesssccaceseccescossvsncceaneccoe 282 129 913 +607.8 111 802 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. .............::::sscccccecsseeseseseeeeseeee 3, 649 4,168 4,592 + 10.2 1, 781 2, 811 
23 Asbestos; Unmaniiact ime de.crc--qscesteccsceeseea scoters eacaesatncasweaezs 1,000 ee 2,063 = 19a7 789 1, 274 
Chemicals and Allied Products ..............cccccccceceseessseeceeesereeseneeecees 7, 885 6, 642 9, 600 + 44.5 3,699 5, 901 
18 Synthetic plastics, primaryetOrmsy..ccce.-saesses-otseesesteseass-<csetecs 903 1,568 2,444 + 55.9 945 1,499 
27 Drug SANG Me ORCLNES eon. oe cece nence stent -oee se ccenenen rectus eax tooo eeean act ees 736 Was 1,831 +156.1 513 1,318 
30 Paints and wplementsy | .scckccccassssrccenasacteanson auavdcarvcosencatecapeancimenca 591 323 1,470 +355. 1 622 848 
36 SOG PUM ANGUCOMMMOWOGAS ioe ae ese cacet eves seocesesiacanneasaccnaszadeunaacindvaasenenr 421 348 1,094 +214.4 361 ‘iss 
Miscellaneous Commodities is, ccc: cc.pe-on-senscsaeceaerceuenusoaseAadeunecarsaisens 20, 922 7,129 9, 876 + 38.5 4, 0352 5, 824 
21 PAGO Bios cherie usw shancaraadamnana eek gas be temic oohiares tacanacabaccaes 1, 230 1,107 2s. 209 | +102.3 794 1,445 
24 Pens, pencils and parts .. 982 1,156 1,955 + 69.1 974 981 
25 Cartridges, gun and rifle 11,419 2,663 1,861 =5 305 2 631 1, 230 
ou INOH=COMMONe 1A URIEGIMS tssscvsprastassousetaurasnanavsinbnasiaeausssaetugecesiccsdenas 796 7174 946 + 22.2 388 558 
Total Domestic Exports To Commonwealth Countries ...... 300, 838 198, 501 261, 867 +3109 113, 292 148, 575 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .. 234, 431 170, 912 226, 020 96, 944 129, 076 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized . 17.9 86.1 86.3 85.6 86.9 
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TABLE XVI. Imports from Commonwealth Countries (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
in 1951 July —Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. ..........:ccssssssccesssseeceseeeeeees 122,045 168, 225 183, 856 97, 456 86,400 
i SURAT, TA Wi cesecesscurucsccksesescsetdin ceticeus 59, 397 75, 581 Tl, 351 29, 686 41,665 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated 12, 633 26, 179 54, 327 36, 193 18, 134 
4 BDO THEI: os wensconse'senovesouka sovanve si ysuveksvbarbeutsbacovepecs sasastquscnpsasvsebeosese 20, 314 2ily God 20, 260 11, 878 8, 382 
9 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) = 243 2; 7i2 5, 934 +118.8 5, 292 642 
10 MOT HOC LORE CM waa geac cave ceecmheeca lees a utucuyvos vet easepbowaesdivevavesesctuncsuecuauneve’ 441 3, 245 5, 110 Py 2, 956 2,154 
13 COCO! DEANS, BOL TORS LOG nn scvcsiscsasescossinvcenetssicascessssvionescerchenees 9, 332 7,473 4, 347 - 41.8 1, 410 2,937 
14 BURT Ss (APA CU, neckccavctennvedecscvvetsvedssssisns eb ecsksds ar sodvvouveenstueceeteaeesseouies 3, 684 4, 879 3, 796 = Davie 342 3, 454 
17 ETULES, CARNES, ANG PLESeMrved .....ss.cvecrssssreceoseveorvevssovscuveosesusves 3, 456 4,035 3,016 = oe 3 1, 151 1, 865 
18 2,924 2, 821 3,061 + 8.5 eal A) 786 
19 2, 420 3, 033 2, 863 a yo 1, 036 1, 827 
20 1,057 3, 117 2, 567 = 17.6 1, 186 1, 381 
25 439 789 1, 689 + 114.1 931 758 
27 1, 598 1, 395 1, 503 en 763 740 
33 707 652 741 qeodie 1 297 tt 
34 750 724 717 - 10 607 110 
39 BTML JUICES ANE ‘SYTUDS <<. sccosvscsevecscevesrsococsevelWievusvettuvcavseseremseve 614 1, 668 490 - 70.6 309 181 
40 TST GINGLY sacencvouvey sneshadsvecavevesve 415 378 447 + 18.3 241 206 
Animals and Animal Products .........s:cssscsccesssssssseseesssessssrerseesers 3, 551 6, 755 16, 143 +139. 0 5, 765 10,378 
11 RSENS AO CASI ES mac ascuuschvassacecesccovessa cub veve se veseeahercuveobstecsekeeceuee nie 1, 430 2, O04 4, 568 Ds Li 710 3,858 
16 BSWUCET neces teassoetece me 0 ) Spas me ES 2, 338 835 
23 Mie Bibs Came meee cascces reveteces eavereaturese ssttves eevee trsonterercrssveseieee 3 80 2,072 op EE 505 1, 567 
26 ONC OSC oy Siectcem coc rc ep enbecsspe extant ows chvoween ove sesescutwvuvenvswdveveswvosoreensecvve 2 1, 557 1,672 + 14 249 1, 423 
32 PHGeS ANGISKINS eOXCEDt GUNS) icccswocevecesvecsuesvesevecvesscoccssueensuvvews 1, 105 1, 150 910 at 20 9 341 569 
30 OCTANE Veal pATCS Nv vcvsccwvsvesusnooweventsesedyersvtvcrsevorveesccedeperesseves 0 4 614 jad 253 361 
36 BUT, ‘SKAMS, MN GTS SCG wctecerevesessvencvervsceeavedavesadcevvereveceuecuvaceeveesorss 265 735 612 ~ 1607 125 487 
37 Mutton @nd Vamb, Iresins.. cccccesswevesessxudeteveysenvvoveevecsstucucessuvewve 0 130 560 +330. 8 298 262 
Fibres, Textiles amd Products ...............ssesssssssssccssessssssessssssscesaee 32, 904 38, 742 66, 313 + 71.2 30, 323 35, 990 
WOON, BY toa vc voneveconvvcrnusevarercncecevel ze 16, 249 19, 5304 41, 036 +110. 4 17, 080 23, 956 
5 Flax, hemp And jute PlOCE GOOS .....sscccccccosovsvecsvvensscesccceiecevere 10, 962 12, 565 13, 805 + 9.9 6, 370 7, 435 
i5 Cotton piece goods 0 353 3, 361 +852. 1 2, 805 556 
21 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ... 1, 161 1, 064 2, 419 12h 844 iy 6) 
24 Flax, HEMP ANd JULES, TAW.....cecccnreceronsorscsnesevess SealetaVusvasslecnwonscvoone 749 1,091 1,709 + 56.6 1,010 699 
29 HPO OMMNOMS HE LONS e WASUC ic conve deeecavctvevrcecsvoserorecneveuverervsartcesssovetese 1,020 1, 280 1, 252 ie 937 315 
30 Carpets ANG TUES. WOOL a. cc ccesccsocsworevcessosenccacavevvstusvcsoncossseeescvse 1, 293 halal) 1, 218 + 9.5 468 750 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .........s..scssssccssessseersssrsesseseneceeses 345 48 461 - 0.4 220 241 
MOM AR AUS PROG CUS Woe cceceoecccenosontccncosces coscereavenve cele susvaveqcoteansesevewve 619 188 226 + 20.2 124 102 
16, 681 17, 882 26, 290 + 47.0 7, 712 18, 578 
6 8,961 7,393 11, 083 + 50.3 2, 791 8, 292 
7 5, 644 5,049 9,092 + 80.1 3, 340 5, 752 
12 MEE ANTICS CHOR GO waprercvsercauscsreeovs rove csescupsctre ves ¢uuveeuuyevaseceurorsdstweaee 1,272 4,084 4, 370 + 7.0 869 3, 501 
28 (CHOC ROT C levcerenccabevetcenvsebecsseouses covecovescessceseserenvevvecsouetssseemensovees 749 1, 067 1, 364 + 27.8 388 976 
Norm Metallic Minerals and Products. ..............scccscssecsessseseseeeseees 1, 782 7,479 11, 699 + 56.4 4, 731 | 6, 968 
8 Crude: petroleumiUfOr'TeCLINING cod .vesvesorsactecsevecsvwvovevessesococtsecsousest 3,034 Load 6, 703 +250. 8 2,621 4,082 
22 Petroleum tops for refiners. ........... Reysauvesoucysevecoserorsctoreeasceseved 2,969 3, 458 2, 109 - 39.0 990 1, 119 
31 (ADI AS1 VES )ccascccaversccewteceaccesstoveresvestccvevsocevectecubaseryevudersesectveveserossece 165 677 £5152 + 70.2 488 664 
Chemicals and Allied Products: ...<.....2<....sscccosccsevenevescsovsscocesceres 178 738 743 + 0.7 365 378 
Miscellaneous Commodities .. ES 1,157 1,087 1,159 + 6.6 494 665 
38 INON=COMMETCLAPAGE MS: c.-ccccsesesuevesvewevesced cetever vgcaso-veescdssecousevenseoe 409 371 537 + 44.7 240 297 
Total Imports From Commonwealth Countries .............. pete 185, 861 241, 559 306, 889 + 27.0 147, 188 159, 701 
Total Of Commodities TtemiZed ..0...........:.cesceeseceseceeeseeeeeee 177, 876 233,577 297, 609 142,613 154, 996 
Percent Of Imports Itemized 95. 7 96. 7 97.0 96.9 97.1 


1. Over 1,000% 
2. Less than $500.00 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Rank Group and Commodity Change 
in 1951 1951 Eo aO ito ne Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
$’000 $7000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...............:.cccccecsccceseseeeseeees 30, 057 44,057 53, 845 + 22.2 19,155 34, 690 
1 Wye Bt f) OU Se, oie aucahs coevacpactere cote sr caiens snnsh ap oettacte Tatranxaiocen cnet rnaaraernees 12,397 16, 182 18, 820 + 16.3 8, 530 10, 290 
2 8,448 14,135 elaubete! + 21.5 2,305 14,872 
11 2,029 2,960 6,641 4+ 124.4 2,608 4,033 
17 1,603 2,937 3,106 + 5.8 1,496 1,610 
19 Rubber products (except tires and footwear) .............ccceeeeeeeees 299 500 2,144 + 328.8 840 1,304 
21 TEE SUC 5a. eS A ee Rinne meee enc enon os pe eee nanny eee iren avs 980 2,825 1, 669 + 40.9 1210 452 
29 Potatoes, certified for seed . : iA Eyal 1, 103 1,021 Ca most (ak 316 705 
33 OBES acids sacapa Res RapaseBe ocscsscectan teva viseces ee totes aavadanscsucbaueeresseeetanass 418 447 782 + 74.9 410 372 
40 Tinseed ‘andéflaxseed Ol eye escecccseceocceastesesccrseysec scevsenecctecececerssns 764 1,102 560 - 49.2 327 233 
Animals and Animal ProductS ...............cccccccccccccesecessceceeeesseeesseees 10, 074 13, 148 13,521 Ge Pelyted 5, 994 1,527 
12 Bish , CWO tic ccactesiozscadk: Gaspwatpevaveawae vassntacnadstnsassandonmn manabibosvesxassaes 5,354 5,697 6,373 + 11.9 3,039 3, 334 
15; Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ............ccceeesseeeeeeseeeeee Le2i2 2,400 3,993 + 66.4 1,389 2,604 
39 Li@ather, WaAMANUEACUUTE” voces cssssavsveseveseececavsesv-eusseuass-ceasepeseouse se 962 1, 268 616 - 51.4 395 Ppl 
Fibres, Rextiles"and) Products) o.ccerscccecesat-cnieteseesscesenteearcentre reer: 1, 152 2,068 2,494 + 20.6 1,369 1,125 
oe OBLOI PODT UC oeire aac cece cpanel ne = soem caer ceva ee ey ne ou ones oes eee cee eae 44 560 791 + ais 568 223 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper 14, 756 14, 003 25,134 + 79.5 9, 765 15,369 
NG WS DING PAD OMe cececs ccycextusaceschacacuccnuus Sues vesncmenspseucnurstetensawacsescesse 11, 894 10,407 13,516 + 29.9 5, 558 7,958 
WOOG Dull p)nc.te: sae Foonseacenesssncepecenceas soavcnevnctunrveatavaevencdcaceeveeeunseeiectes 643 1,345 8, 182 + 508.3 2,598 5,584 
ron and) its Products) .c.-c-cc.-ccteceoescssiwovetes cot tetaes ccsdeoseeoeeateaeerie 24, 034 24,074 57, 182 + 137.5 16, 814 40,368 
3 Machinery (nonfarm) and P@Tts: ...c.cccwcssseesctebscsscsscuccecbecevucscesces LS ssT 9,434 16,827 nm ttetnt 5 7,935 8,892 
5 Automobiles, freight 192 521 11,714 Pol 13 11,641 
6 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts 2,801 5, 562 10,771 baile i | 3, 863 6, 908 
10 Automobiles 7) PASSEeM SEL srcheecases oncsazcwcg tees e-ceaccunsvecouseeet he esecee=s 1, 062 i, BES 8, 160 eoaere 953 7,207 
20 RVOLIng MLW Products’ \-ceeseececevscconcecusseme sareeeccevscevsduceve avr Mvaseovessee 904 790 27 10) + 167.1 a5: 1,395 
25 IPRACtOMS SANG DAFUS! sc. <.ccaten castes osoaenecee evettcevnaswecnovsusdesontteretne seasacees 285 680 1,393 + 104.9 470 923 
31 Pipes, TUbeSSAANG T1ULINES' Sis.c-scacecssacsevesesecssevassvncevspusvtesssesenasassye 2,698 763 911 + 19.4 465 446 
34 INCOGTOS! co. aecccsvesnscselevec seveeevencoutesavsas<vsneteccesvacarnastereseett macseersseceeeee 738 664 751 ae NG 462 289 
35 BOTT O= AL OVS) io cncxacensaiuas savetescaxcntovaieeuess cote we vobascevesvseiessteanasctsveraseren 556 655 709 + 8.2 418 291 
38 Automobile parts (except engines) 237 280 650 + 132.1 80 570 
NormFerrous Metals and Products 20000.00.000.0.c.ccccccececesesecesececececeees 14, 676 14, 840 30,317 + 104.3 13, 037 17, 280 
Electrical apparatus, cee. reece coecnneeote eo eeeriees Sapir 4, 936 9, 388 ToOee 4,543 4, 845 
8 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ............cc:cccscessseseeeeeee 3,970 3,374 8, 236 + 144.1 4,199 4,037 
16 Copper wire and copper manufactures ............ccecececesreeererereeees 1, 320 1,733 3,637 + 109.9 853 2, 784 
18 Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated .............sccsccescessseseeeseeeseneees 545 487 3,081 + 532.6 1,016 2,065 
23 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............cccceseereeseree nee 360 410 1, 540 + 275.6 617 923 
24 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures . 1,648 2,777 1,528 - 45.0 796 732 
28 Miscellaneous non-ferrous Metals ...........sccsccsscesscesseesecsssceceerers 187 273 1,088 + 298.5 192 896 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .. ...............0.c:cccccesecseeceseeeeeees 2, 834 5,329 7,058 + 32.4 3,318 3, 740 
14 ASbestoss UnmAanufActure dl prescs.ctesscs sete stsestercescstestetetester esse 1,386 3,348 4,397 + aie 2,044 2,353 
Chemicalsand Allied) ProductS -.-...;..40ccctsctevceshe rents ee 5, 067 5,334 8, 342 + 56.4 4,013 4,329 
22 Synthetic, plasties, primaryeforms) sc.se-seseccsorecsreese cot oratenesersecse 575 629 1,607 + 155.5 789 818 
26 Sod] umCandicOmpound Si ceseceseecrecetesstectescertersececessesaeaeesersteeeeee 707 570 1,138 + 99.6 637 501 
27 Drugs and Medicines’ ccccacestescasstaeckresteeteeksansaccstne Seetireseer 739 1,059 1,109 coe Cyt 562 547 
36 CalelumiGOmpounds ricaccccertesacesssaseesteee cea ae oe er naee 7127 583 695 a8 GRP} 359 336 
37 Paints and pigments pe csgccssssassdacesesusesteseesseeseetseeser cre cesetenstteretee 206 277 688 + 148.4 219 469 
Miscellaneous Commodities . : 22,973 20,573 10, 130 - 50.8 6, 285 3, 845 
13 GRIDS: ‘SOL cirskeadecacceacsconscdteeceecetstock svadostetrcee ty tev saniscates Meee ee asa 20,013 17,945 6,364 - 64.5 4,561 1, 803 
30 Films; MOCLONE PAC FUN’ —eacetvetvcccscsesescseceesuttar sues evs caove aterorccserse 385 i her 960 Pee 443 517 
Total Domestic Exports To Latin America ......................... 125, 623 143,427 208, 024 45.0 79, 750 128,274 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ooo... ccc ccccccceecscesessceseeee 107, 789 123, 708 184, 847 68, 858 115, 989 


86.3 88.9 86.3 90.4 


Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ..............cccccccc0ce000--+- 85. “nl 


1. Over 1,000%. 
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TABLE XVIII. Imports from Latin America 


OS aS a RE IEE EINE § SRS RRA EER SSS SRE 
irene Group and Commodity Spb tS Sed spat eee 
ane |__ 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1950 to 1951] an Sune | guly-Dec. 
$000 $000 $’000 % $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ............ccccccsssccsessececeeeeees 65, 058 76, 942 93,271 Se I 50, 218 43,053 
2 WOLLECT Bre eM irecnceetescsareeceemerrconeontek ereretcactetecsscceceeentten hectote: 27, 728 36, 614 42, 335 + 15.6 21, 617 20, 718 
3 BANANAS MVEShe rn: ccocsvsscccse ret caenstecssccvuessevadaveatseneredorsecetedabvarteccies 17,017 19, 429 19, 571 + 0.7 9, 282 10, 289 
6 Vegetable oils (except essential Oil]S) ...........c:ccccsseceeccneeceeeees 1, 724 4, 115 10, 296 +150. 2 8, 392 1, 904 
8 INUIE Seat vem actsctea te <ccatte-sasctareneccuntasveosaecensateases sain dasavccarecsOuatevebcscess 1, 809 3, 293 5, 143 + 56,2 2, 554 2, 589 
9 Sugar, raw. 2 6, 227 828 4,045 +388, 5 3Tz 3, 668 
11 We SeCaDles  PreGhi a sccrcocteecc: ccncas consuscscctcerth oxivencvusvavortcdtteatonsee 3, 284 1, 904 3, 310 + 73,8 3, 069 241 
12) i eGocoa beans, Nobit Caste di scvcatecc<veseacsssoecsa.atevoacescseahoosssoteyoreteare 845 2, 219 2, 202 ~ 0.8 1, 605 597 
15 RUG G yecuan case race ov csi csi ecink sasiecen te eoasusss3 scuswaniSecban «dedvvensgiaaavehs Bode catcayses 0 522 1,917 +267. 2 1,019 898 
21 Hruits, canned and preServed tevcccs.cencsteocecscecessncetceeccetrcesecenctees 669 1, 158 912 - 21.2 265 647 
24 Cocoa butter ANd (COCOR PASC yeccccsusecsrccesscsusvecesatuscesseanusefacevseks 1, 818 1, 696 791 - 53.4 304 487 
25 LODACCO 7 UNMANULACLUT ed mee-cccore sere. rateassee sa coe terete tee sete cessereceess 1,031 755 147 - Li 379 368 
27 PIDCAD PISS INOS seesceteecanccat acc rocecssrce se tecseustasseceeace hecisessvetereters 1, 226 619 628 + Led 594 34 
31 Citrus fruits, fresh .. Ss 586 1, 524 292 - 80.8 190 102 
ORME Wa Ley eee OR at oc RAO Bests ME 0 0 275) ++ 0 275 
SO) ee Fruit JUICES and SYTUDS) <sssesccswecesastscsvevestvssssussrossassesswscsvsecowsesees 219 238 155 =, 34,9 104 51 
Animals and Animal Products ..............:ccccccsssseesseceeseecseneceseenenees 3,921 6, 632 6, 878 esc Bat 4,540 2,338 
10 MG AES PCONMG Cigettrccsthcasxcpacuceg niches on accastacpavsbhecusessunsasnesevegeeer eee 2,446 2,910 3, 763 2953 2, 145 1,618 
1siieebides: andiskins: (except furs) ccc-ccc-cceceeeesss-nuco-.-scdoet een eee 646 2,451 2, 080 = ibe Sl 1, 607 473 
30 Pear SINGS WMP GSS Od oa scccccaeeccaseorncscacscnnvsvenovcoconcdeuneneceeeWitanniner 190 444 305 =o Lae 226 19 
35 ME BE OXEELACUB: <cseseccrsacscatsccdecvecacsnansassedssensstadiascsendecasagaseaysanceateates 318 265 222 == IGE 222 0 
Fibres, Textiles ‘and| Products s22ctccccescsvectscecevesces-octeve-ssesepecedntzecs 21, 600 29, 845 16, 959 - 43,2 9, 555 7, 404 
4 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ............:sssceereenteeeeee 3,655 6,057 11,076 + 82,9 5, 937 5, 139 
16 Synthetic fibres, yarns and tops .....c.ccscccscessccoceccecceesocseecegeccess 139 1, 189 1, 640 + 37.9 157 883 
17 WOOMMOL S LOPS ANd -WASbes c.crseccsce. ss ccseronacacecocuntanasonuveesnccannee 268 423 1, 303 +208,0 1, 157 146 
18 Cotton, raw... ‘ 15, 775 19, 463 1,097 - 94,4 173 924 
22 WOOL FA Wikia crctentec.ctocccscceserctnes centers caress teeta casvcecwateudcscns tangs ovceses 595 1, 718 831 - 51.6 830 1 
29 Cloths coated. and impregnated Vik .ciiic.c:sbtsstessacsvasscccvseebavsncssesee 5 280 555 + 98,2 415 140 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ... Sevteves 48 169 683 +304, 1 437 246 
28 Ember and. ther. .c.ccccvsscs.casccssacvadersorereneyencevnerenvesesmacasenavesensess 29 136 598 +339, 7 375 223 
Mroms anid sits: Pro ducts: carcssteccc ceo: -cdncsetccescerestestor-avaronssoutdcacsevesassenssee 1, 484 750 1,097 + 46.3 207 890 
19 MPOM ONG, seers eases ae A ee tics 2 casotacban ace saesen cr catesascamsetee 933 730 1,064 + 45.8 179 885 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ...............ssssccsscesseeseeeeeeeseeeseeee 4, 706 8, 935 11, 436 + 28.0 7, 834 3, 602 
df INOn=fEIMOUSHONES alsn Onl Deiccncessteresseccostensucsaceseustwibesnsecsessecsnnstarsee 4,214 8, 253 9, 280 + 12,4 5, 988 3, 292 
23 Silver, unmanufactured 289 265 803 +203.0 803 0 
26] Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .....ssssssssscssssssssseesssseeees 0 0 675} +4 675 0 
34 TOMO OC iecesnonenaancanecancsssccascetccncnsarapsncenachsbivavenncnserseest ooteeakenestcas 0 108 254 aalieh py 113 141 
36 Manganese oxide 47 43 212 +393.0 212 0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ............::s:::cccssssseceeeeseneneeeee 92,039 86, 643 139, 288 + 60.8 58, 783 80, 505 
1 Crude petroleum for refining .. 91, 240 80, 374 125, 945 a5 Gi 53, 972 71,973 
YO lnOL iG yonecstere raat eetce tiv esvae ey Cave pe ec decs tues ake tabnceadicetadesss esis anauesuseenss 1 6, 064 10, 435 + 72,1 3,957 6, 478 
SEN) SRS tone See aes tect SR ae Re 0 0 263; ++ 0 263 
Chemicals and Allied Products. ............:c:scsssccesceeseesesensenenerareeeeeee 1, 163 1, 222 1, 278 + 4.6 104 574 
20] Dyeing and tanning materials ‘ 862 965 1,030 te LEY! 605 425 
40 RUSS GNA MECICINESir-cccceaccecssceeee access eseoasetediscocsorocorecssnsevreer=etens 209 185 144 ~ 22,2 65 719 
Miscellaneous Commodities .............. itesheitsaeeeckesteee 2,003 2,410 2, 802 + 16,3 1, 535 1, 267 
13 Wax, vegetable and mineral, 1. 0. Du .....escceeseecesseeereesetreneneeerees 1,598 1,931 2, 116 + 9.6 1, 345 Thal 
ST Wemehina. forel gi bullae sens SIRs daa, 60 of eek i) 0 210 ++ 0 210 
38 Non-commercial items . 162 212 200 - 5.7 718 122 
Total Imports From Latin America ......-....-..------ : 192, 022 213, 548 273, 692 + 28,2 133, 814 139, 878 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .................::-cescseeseerneeeeeeees 187, 806 209, 382 268, 720 131, 586 137, 134 
Percent Of Imports Itemized ..............:.:ccccseeeserceesseecrseeeeeeee 97.8 98.0 98, 2 98, | 98. 8 


1. Over 1,000%. 


Cc. TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1950 and 1951 
(Values in $’000) 


Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1951. For United States and United Kingdom see Tables IX — XII 


3. VENEZUELA 


DomeStic: HX Ports 2 .c coceeoce cote csi vssecesaccenersetPeemenccarceesa ; 136, 718 

FREWBXD O8US cree sreaes css vtincertccstrce ecvinnee vocaster teeta nee - 109, 632 
aF. f . Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 

Principal Domestic Exports: Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 


Wheat flour Rec ccucsceacometens con ssteeene emenereres : 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated . bane and parts 555 


: Wood pulp 465 
fey ence alee. Deda aaa CED Rubber products, except tires. ‘and. footwear .. 461 
NGWSPPinl PADER sacs. c.cscncsteceter omen raccovees eee sein the te hol em te) 405 
Copper wire and copper manufactures . Principal Imports: é 
Electrical apparatus, N.O.D. .........0 ins Crude petroleum for refining 125, 634 
Machinery peepel and! Parts seer er: i Fuel oils : 10, 435 
Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures 565 


4. BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 


Domestic Exports 39, 095 
ReE-EXPOItS. 6. ce sscccswnsecadsvesneisnceveossetsundavsactstssdcasereesoncee 1) © 492 | 9) 208 | Trade Balance: .oicc..ccscccccsvecscovsascsccuepossseespersacenweenvestersaers + 55, 661 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ........see000 19, 087 
Barley Din blocks spies si Warsiecceceeeeee eres a5 2,754 
_ Flax seed, chiefly for see ge Diamonds, unset .. Fes 2,549 
Oats) i ccesvuvy an Glass, plate, sheet and window . 2, 390 
Asbestos, ‘unmanufactured ~ 5 Carpets and rugs, wool . 2,065 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated . : Pipes, tubes and fittings re 1,138 
TRY C icecbusavaetemars edb seas tevadocuscne> sear mameen eee oe . Lime, plaster and cement 1,101 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated cs Cotton piece goods ........ 915 
Automobiles, passenger ................. 55 3 5 Non-commercial items ................. 622 
Wood pulpy werncckete serene Flax, hemp and jute piece goods... 554 
Fish, Canned ccnesccscases Wool yarns and warpS ....ceceeeees 388 
Rubber tires and tubes BRONZOl Pee sev cacissocueteecantes teas 341 
Planks and boards ........ Machinery (non-farm) and parts . 334 
Silver ore and bullion ...........ccceeceee weal Books, printed ; 260 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 0.0... SO Die: sacapasccnovetestevesnrensthiastacenstcueentttvocet cans 254 


5. AUSTRALIA 


Domestic EXports isco scree ee ates apse ee eros 5 : 32, 803 46, 228 
RGAE XP Ot | orcas rcaicoecn aba netente aca ine Reser oe + 2,796 /+ 3,010 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Automobiles, passenger Abrasive products 698 563 
Planks and boards 291 544 
Aluminum, primary and semi 
Automobiles, freight ............ccscceees 
Automobile parts (except enero) 
Cotton fabrics . Saxe. sssevmasacks 
Locomotives and parts” ae. 
Asbestos, unmanufactured . 
Newsprint paper ....... 
WOOd| UMD! fos. seieseresserees 
Tobacco, unmanufacture 
a cKaGe's clceees.ccaecccesanteheeseeteree ay: 


Principal Imports: 
Wool, raw ..... 
Sugar, raw ... 
Fruits, dried . 
Meats, canned .. wee 

Fruits, canned and preserved .. : 2,344 2,031 
Wool noils, tops, waste . 1,211 1,145 
Sausage casings - 436 798 
Wines) occu 353 434 


10, 843 19,112 

10, 967 14, 130 

4,792 3,769 
19 


Machinery (non-farm) and parts Re Wool piece goods” : 146 338 
TMS), MOLIGH PLCLUNe: meee cee eee Mutton and lamb, fresh 129 309 
6. BRAZIL 
Domestic: Exports: ciczccsseosessseseas eocsteneonns esceseavaeseee ne 40, 627 
Re-EXp Or tS cress eee + 13,384 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
WCB by ss ve sng teerecuace wal sasinad Becereeeemeesh eee cee nent ceectese , Asbestos, unmanufactured 878 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .. Newsprint paper 803 
Automobiles, freight oo... 
Electrical apparatus, n.O.p. Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated Coffee, green ae : 21,373 
Wood pulp Ser erect Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fi ne ; 4,938 
Automobiles, passenger . Silex and crystallized quartz : 2, 464 
Rubber tires and tubes ... Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. 2,073 
Lead, primary and semi-fa Cocoa beans, not roasted 1,922 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 1,917 
ANG PALUS 2525 sccssessvecvssteusvccdeusvanctatceeyevertustterpeaerse Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 1,881 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated Iron ore 1,064 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel). Cocoa butter and cocoa paste 789 


Fish, Clirodicec eer, Meee eee Lumber and timber ss 545 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1950 and 1951 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
- 1950 1951 - 1950 1951 
7. JAPAN 
Domestic Exports 20,533 125,906") | np OLES waee eee ee Ronee ree ener re eee 12,087 12,577 
Re-Exports 59 Biprcd O45) Pade Bal ane ea. cicecccccecasnesseceokcscotesaones coke Sake eae + 8,506 | +63, 702 
Principal Domestic Exports: ole 
Wheat cn. Cae ee aoe f 11,320 | 29,47 |Principal Imports — cont.: 
Wood pulp . , 674 SIGS |) SS TES MUSES) OW ore ceorcerer duicartceron ice Kcr a.ork creme 661 877 
Barley .. 808 7,459 Silly plecel SOOd Ss) in cecvestsovcasessnescscrenee-emenenaesestes cats 878 798 
Whisky . 7 2,333 4.993 | AbPparel (except hats) of all textiles 0... 616 723 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing... 1,121 3,433 | Toys and sporting goods ................. 803 699 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .. 653 1,700 | Fish, fresh and frozen... 219 672 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 31 1,479 Electro-plated ware ....... 501 507 
Bibeat Mott ge cnccustcuapaceirasnaicaon 923 B77 | FerTO-allOyS a. sssssssssseesseesessssssssseeenestnnessnseeeeeeees 190 492 
Iron ore ........ 0 822 | FUr skins, undressed ........soeesseessee sess 99 435 
Coal and coke ................ 0 315 | Jewellery and precious stones, N.0.p. sees 308 406 
Wool noils, tops and waste ... 207 684 re ee ere are oe aah 
eee and) skins, excepb furs) o......cccsa.desscesedaseases- 199 552 Alabaster, spar and amber ornaments. 131 275 
Principal Imports: . Cotton piece COOdS © -a.nsse.scccomecnascasess 3, 218 274 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) «0... 3 1,275 Containers) MeOwo steko 3 188 257 
POblery ang CNINA WARE. ci ccccrssscccceceaseracssveacvessacenn nes 473 922 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.0.p. wc. 695 Pale 
8. INDIA 
Mari SAE Be NES eg eerste anette isi 31,520 S0g te 37,262 40,217 
R@aBE ND OLUS oe Ae a osu sols ae sac anlvnc Sa nsacSsanaentatepanaiteaaracnetods 111 164 - 5,630|- 4,316 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat 5, 201 18,674 Flax, hemp and! jute piece 2O0dS) iwc cadesccsssasencerss 12,565 13, 805 
Newsprint paper . 918 2,219 BB Oates Olle C Ry Pein sonal Bh en chee aie eee 14,057 10, 268 
Copper, primary and ‘semi-fabricated 3,202 1, 943 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ........0.0....... 437 4,120 
Automobile parts (except engines) ... 1,189 1,697 INELLUSS sca co iaeetaiiet Gress aceran ibis conten rani eee et as As OE eae) 2, 364 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 691 1,225 Gokion Miecereouds: Fe eee eee tee sao 2,302 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated . 2,344 1,167 SBC OST ee Fes ee eteoae ua naussQrazas 2,408 1,819 
Locomotives and parts .. ee 10,878 1,051 Carpets and rugs, wool . 1,083 1,066 
Synthetic plastics, primary ‘forms ... 986 835 MngaeSe GMdde: |. ee oie eet ee 988 175 
Cartridges, cun and rifle ................ 0 760 Weather, wnmanulaceured! .cc.c..cccccusssesnsccosucenavenser cours 150 406 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts . 1,117 oe Mica and manufactures, n.o.p. 238 396 
Automobiles, passenger ............... x 11 679 WOON sel W he eet cerca tess jc atte rcsaactunwipccctenareMacacteconcues 552 342 
IAMPOMODITES 5 FELD. oo... anccncngueoedossounaestececssesseveans 423 607 Natural gums, resins and balsam ..............:cces00c00 371 333 
9. FRANCE 
[Le rig I), C0) Sa ee ee nee eae 18,403 EGE eo Be HL RMMNOR ES oe sore dS 0c ps cde oe eae aes anae Seana da vnanncesasacwawentene saan | 14, 669 23,974 
ROSE X PORTS sscc cesar: etree cick casas sinxe svJeaapiaacs ceetobenens 124 Aba pik ea chels Fs a ain © Ciao tee os os oc rcs cactewsecneeesscacet cate + 3,858 | + 22,727 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: : 
Wood pulp 842 10,139 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) uu... 266 5,219 
Wheat 5 ae 2s. deesiatee 0 5,134 Macetand embroidery Vesacecseess.ts-kkseccosestvcassaaa covnsesee 1,401 1,983 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 2,148 4,252 WOOD WARNS SAME, WALI: scccc chs ssccsnacasdsesrdltenecstnnvevedssetnes 680 1, 044 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .............. 2,640 4,057 TIRED SS | Ccococtsnsaentn ypedcercccc ice -oeeecetncro megerecoey aochocoose tea te 739 883 
PTB WOO Fes isesies etait ass dice neinednxpias 37 2,863 Non-commercial items 2o1 876 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............cccccee 599 2,085 Books, printed ........::.. 187 815 
Farm implements and machinery (except ners Wool piece goods .. Dit 7184 
and parts “a 1,420 15.735 WIRCIS  asccnelctrtactaceiseates 524 718 
Zinc, primary and se 1,348 1,504 F'GCblIPAers,, CMO MICA hs. njsnassetaceecccdcassudoncevesorerveetvens 736 670 
Barley aA Sete RRs anteitla xa adeaeesaimwadenanvs 0 1,493 SUNG Ge OOS Mrartapeersnses-atentaansvarteernreseettenereneesreaeas 292 610 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals 2, 622 Mrolon he Sela D: Mon and SUCEH es ascetsnctsctecoesnocseutiensnansisotan 1,150 559 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ... 0 1,031 Glass, plate, sheet and window ... 552 527 
Tractors and parts’ ....c:.cssssses 1,449 720 Films, motion picture .................. 340 426 
Newsprint paper ..... 0 586 | Rubber manufactures 220 378 
Paintscandipieme nts esse entrees ere 19 519 | Wearing apparel (except hats) of all textiles ........ 326 362 
ut Se 
10. FEDERATION OF MALAYA 
Domestic: Exports: 2.52. Gee ee. 4,097 SAI ora GND EUS earner sree nteeeee=taccsnctaccacstaeravavpcsisueeysasra-reearrysnentccner é 57, 980 
FROAEIX PONS 2 oom <sdnsercicncdsrapiss ponder sucancs costandel opin ane dbasenteds 3 Ba Trader Balances 25 vicic.cccsactaiaasscccavancetasiinacicasswestunedieweases 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Automobiles, PaSSeNer .........cs..ccecccscnessenescerseenstens 16 AOS) ENG WSDTLNG DSDEL co scsestedtersrsesninersvtsdss tetnasasearsnateioren ett 
Wheat flounbpmsscnrsscan 1, 628 1,354] Engines, internal conbustion, and parts .. 
Automobiles, freight . 232 1.132 Milk pre DarallOns, ©. .ccssetacséensativeatetsrausensas 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ... 243 854| Machinery (non-farm) and parts ......ccsseseeneneserers 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporate 180 846 ’ 
Rubber tires and tubes ............:c,ssssssseasaree 741 |Principal Imports: i ; 
Automobile parts (except engines) 144 636 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ..........c.cccsses000- 
PUSH Canned! he... e it crctssecewamnaeitienrneemeriviteee 306 HOS) | wel blocks eplgs and Pars re ry-seseceavavsnesevassawaeetascss=, 


1. Less than $500.00. 


74 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1950 and 1951 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
— 1950 1951 = 1950 1951 
=! a 
11. GERMANY 
Domestic: Exports Gack nee cent eestor reas 8, 873 3751028) TmpOrts ese es eee oe 11, 026 30, 936 
He-BXports: =A aehecy Coosa ei ee 56 40) Trade Balance’ sccccrecccrescencec- ce ooseeneserioneses esveoretsessvack 2,097 | + 6,132 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: . 
Wheat 0 10, 585 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .............66 83 6,907 
Wood pulp Yoavioe ss eo) 6,409 Synthetic fibres, yarns and tops .... 255 3,935 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ....... 556 2,253 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ... 521 2,996 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 40 1,799 Non-commercial items ................ 367 2,099 
PUP WO OG iste vcncicasccteenssieccssaeacescttenrereteteet 0 1,795 Guillory: 2. Ge espera cctecasen 596 846 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .. 560 1,475 Organic chemicals, n.o.p. 1,502 805 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .......ccceeee 926 1,370 Toys and sporting goods .... ds 562 613 
IUVIG We ones cteteey ccesccerecde ecteeteornarere 0 1,025 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets (iron and steel) 360 574 
Iron ore 274 857 FIN© OLS a eies sea ep eet csaasuiachstaees seh vile tateavscsspdiausseueduacasavaaeendes 312 567 
Barley, issscss 0 836 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. 277 538 
Wheat flour te Wow HANG Wale ulsOs Diet arccrtarteers sectancererencrs 82 522 
Whisky 1,232 USS} Clocks, watches and parts ........... 414 514 
Vegetable oils, inedible, n.o.p 0 521 Cameras and parts (except x-ray) 412 52 
NeWSDPrint paper ..........:ccseeee 257 462 Fertilizers, Chemical! .....cceccsss-ses 431 
Fish, séaland whatenoils’, one ccc ees 198 419 Dyeing and tanning materials ........ 421 
12. ITALY 
DomeStic: EXP Ort sscccsnccsecnceaccievcotessncsesnoees on aaneancseeocoass 15,476 CE (Se (OG) oo Kn ne er creer net rie eeacere ner ceca See ce peSCer incre eG Pace Beas 9,373 14,217 
Res XPOCts a iecrccec ect sseos eee termes eee eee mene 36 PSO NW Trade Balane iia carcccssacasacacasey'nctaesntnespnansvvasteoeauacseven + 6,139 | +34, 735 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports — cont.: 
WG IG EAS, ocias che cece ewan beta ear oR otacraneneanotehees cence 4,690 23, 681 Woolcvarnsvalid wal ps eet ane eaten eee 138 175 
Wheat flour 211 8,505 | Vegetables, pickled, preserved and canned ... 110 711 
Waodspily ans 1 3,784 | Machinery (non-farm) and parts ....cc.cssssseon 463 557 
Fish, cured : 2, 135 2,939) Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 290 484 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ..... 517 1,866 ROOM CORN eee ee 243 446 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .. 1,093 1,028 fruits, canned and preserved ..... 710 401 
Fish, Canned yi... csc... ceperrnta ono Cae: 545 784 Flax, hemp and jute piece goods .. 69 394 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 408 459 ats and hatters’ materials, textile . 413 329 
Coal and coke ........... crssssoseseneonneneneaeecee 200 392 | Musical instruments .o..cccccesessn 431 326 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms . 565 310 Synthetic fibres, yarns and tops . 179 291 
AUtOmMObITES, DASSENEEN sascscvecocseneesisensdenesvesavannense Pe 300 Cheese ........... ER sl ecmurenaieet 256 287 
Principal Imports: Pottery and chinaware 144 248 
WOOL pleCereoodsuss seutetr cee mettre tte 830 2,770 | Cotton piece goods ........ 334 243 
INU Sa ace ese eee nee ra 801 937), Ball'and roller) bearings semen ere eee 1 231 
13. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
DiOmeSUIC EXP OLtS gj rescc wap secs cccace-sas avec «cee cseten tens eacanenuencetee 42,561 2513.67 EMP OLUS acc tonce cece estar esaee eeneeeoe es eat cece en meee 4,964 Sidue 
FRG=BEND OWES: Fiscerncen veces ncaa tccisenanovace avstiotnevestacasweneeeeuae eee 169 Sie PAS: alan cere. cee ere ene eS + 37, 766 | +47, 737 
Frieeipal Domestic Exports: 15.787 | 10,879 arsine Tai products, een BRE YUN ee 722 
Automobiles passe ne er weer .seneecesc mesa eet 5,519 7,776 ee Rad Eee er cascocaere Poa 715 
Marks end Boards 4.42 .cc cesta ASM Ma GoeO et ee ne ec 657 
Automobiles, freight 1,424 3. 430 Hlectricaltapparabus)y 0. Onl spercreneerere teres ene 647 
Newsprint paper .......... sparetacegnaccenet 975 2,138 | Principal Imports: 
Automobile parts (except engines) 0.0.0... eee 1,428 2,094 WOOLs DAW) ie rete cates cedstacatn sack ictus cokes heen aes 1,312 
COLON: TAVECS(. cacccrscrectt vas vucsustacestsionetestovernie reese evan 861 1,955 Abrasives (industrial diamonds) 1,135 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Fruits, canned and preserved .. 788 
ANd Wartsherde mora eeieces eee eee ee 962 1,855 GHTOME! OLE Mer as..ccrstecestter seers 445 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts . 447 938 Wines ....... 298 
Linseed and flaxseed oil ........... 524 875 IBRANGY seth eee ences 291 
Bond and writing paper, uncut 158 728 Mineral substances, n.o.p... 288 
a Hs 
14. NEW ZEALAND 
= 
Domestic Exports. cinccges nvecisssesheerecatoravn seus donnesveet 10, 983 2 DT Fe MND OLUS Pesrraresscsseccta cic racencesteocanescene viceeoac ce oat tiene coeee 30,107 
RO=EXDOMS 0 Fe tiiccssscsstackedeviescn, sacecsstcchosvoetedeutbncisrnccede 79 405. | Trade; Balance yee hacciterenccsccunseteecsevec ns nctesacssesieeercorts - 7,945 
Principal Domestic Exports: pi Et po ghcenree tel os adi Sie 347 
A alee ae bee DOORS 2,952 2,941 Tools <4 347 
lave andindards 878 2072 RCO COE NO TT Bee ey eS 
Automobile parts (except engines) .. 1,575 2,070 vera to ae so ee EL Boe 
Automobiles, passenger a Ructene race rtier 442 2. 053 BD PRODI cecce seer ee ne nen ene etreneee esse en eenenereatenene 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..., 399 1, 257 | Principal Imports: 
Pulpboard and. paper Doar ......cscc-cevevvevecscaccceye>nexevas 718 1,062 WoO cau wiheteevesee as eereoeec sey cceecanesaries in ernnere toe ceee 20,105 
Bond and writing paper, uncut 15 869 Sausage casings SPTT1 
Cotton tabrics anc. citen cession seeserecctss 221 819 Butter, 4 .ccaeen 3,173 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .. 200 752 GhEES eC) cies sasest Remeossecneetenrupeone 1,672 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated . 0 583 Hides and skins (except furs) ............ 408 
Sanitary products, pape ......ccscesee 259 436 Milk, evaporated, condensed, dried ., 371 
TS OOK DAD ODM te cz thevevaueen te rornen ecanvewacervutntan oh tea todenes Mutton and lamb, fresh ............sssccsees 226 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1950 and 1951 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


- 1950 1951 1950 1951 
15. MEXICO 
, ] 
DOMeSUIC EXPOrts oer. 2 ees eecccrseerencscvscsenssussaveonssecenmsres 17, 624 295 OG00| Imports 2. cere ners eae ee ee 32, 974 18, 013 
IR GB IXTOLUS eres dsc cette eater se sem aac ea retnncr ii ces Ciced peated esis 172 P28 Trades Balance ea .cesewy.ceesscce ss xseesetes eos eseen ees eee - 15,178 | + 11,995 
Principal Domestic Exports: 
ING WS DENG HA DE Tale er arsumercven?cehciasecacngse-WUessneoast.saectes 3, 289 4,462 309 689 
Automobiles, freight ......0.0. pe 0 4,152 Rubber products, except tires and footwea 140 594 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts .. 2 1,839 3,451 PRCT. O=a LOY. Shee os cscecasyaevactoovssevat inusstieaeueascestasuepe reeves 553 468 
TOO Ul pltneeeateh ce cccecerasestsay tse asectsstertcake wee 527 1,744 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated te 700 1,661 |Principal Imports: 
Automobiles, passenger ou... .ccecseeeeeeeees Re 2 1,586 INES eee ete cc casenacucmteaeseeunes seal receronnt tener etce cos arccres 2,803 4,631 
Electrical apparatus, N.0.D. oo... ns 1,141 1, 267 Vegetables, fresh 1,785 3,178 
Copper wire and copper manufactures 33 172 1,201 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .. 2,987 2,981 
Films, MOON PiCture .........:0..6.cs..00c0--s a 754 879 POLE a eneehi mn cee ean on tea ee 1, 584 2,536 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 728 840 COUR, TOW sancseukeccons 19, 017 964 
(HoRT ee Sah acacia rare 2,058 802 Silver, unmanufactured ......... 263 803 
Farm implements and mac Fruits, canned and preserved ......... 1,094 7) 
ULC AT RN Sites eee eee cosine Seatac teccescge sees eecxtranre shee ae 575 779 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......0.....c.0 0 675 
16. SWITZERLAND 
DOMESCLG EN DOLCS ee tereracce nc ceer ttnccates eaccevesvcestocesyeeveesoe 26,435 DS oA ome MOP ON ES, ett once ctneees cote eee ccne oes coh caer aucesmuetanirceucer sonspesetanaere 14,464 16,398 
FRGSEXD OLS pes oe saat aaa ace connects teacences some see Me aeesbaees 252 POT Trade: Balance @ i225. 6 scess-escgasansaesstnasteutins seevacastes. csenamten + 12,223 |+ 9,137 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat Ge ROR coca . ee et cinare 16,835 10,618 Glocksyawatches; andupartsi se ncsccss eee eo 6,668 5, 328 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .... 2,051 1,916 Machinery (non-farm) and parts . , 414 1,887 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated ... 186 1,703 CHECSCs ieee ee hae s rece masandan ears 1, 202 1,725 
BB AR] Cry peso eat, Mose BES Sees hiss eth caskans 942 TOON Dyeing and tanning materials . 1,346 1,634 
Rubber tires and tubes ............... 651 1, 234 Electrical apparatus, n.0.p. 699 1,023 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricate 0 880 Apparel (except hats) of all textile 504 604 
Oats 86 829 Non-commercial items .................. 141 454 
Bb pwO0d ak catetacsssvectanecaseceses 0 648 Lace and embroidery St 368 450 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts . 7 387 467 Drugs and medicines ... : 5 207 430 
AULOMObDIIES, SpASS ENE CF i iase iss. ctonsccensennucevesadsceuecs 319 457 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile... 358 364 
17. NETHERLANDS 
MOMESCICIEXDOLtS) careceete-c-brcoasenroatetoacereecactincssunsanversceds 8,617 GPL OU. NMI OLUS eqrasteteectere ealrocesceses edi crest cecenvasecsousiensceasuen tr ceeeneatnacs 8, 896 14,010 
WRGSECXDOXUS Errvtcete sedis ee cane ae anche anda eseree esate tails 103 PSG WL EaAde, Balan Oye eaceec eee seu acacasan cece as eadannenernniesee ae 176 | + 12,466 
Principal Domestic Exports: Se ee = b. 
Wheat Gio TW IanA09: | tine monday nee fe en 592 973 
Oats 0 2,737 | fegs in the shell .. 0 562 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 1, 184 1,817 Cotton piece goods 419 527 
IRYiC Fee oreae ERseeamecevesaneg ree rasesnesesenesceteeanae 0 863 Butter eee ae eS 0 448 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated . 841 836 Synthetic ibres, yarns and tops ... 618 403 
Barley ....ccesecseecssseeesesens gaseccvevensaseorse 0 762 | tines, cordage and netting, n.o.p. 273 400 
Fish, seal and whale oils 54 727 ULC Gly eters ac tetoameenccprccestatioteestancecninere 0 373 
Wood pulp : ; 57 714 Fruits, canned and preserved ..... 710 318 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricate 190 657 Machinery (non-farm) and parts . 182 257 
Planks and boards ........ aaa 135 496 Electrical apparatus, n.o.P. ....... 147 245 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ......... 672 475 F i ath 
Flax, hemp and jute piece goods ...... 238 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms ...............::c000 144 368 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .. 0 294 
Principal Imports: WOFKS of antiin: O.Dioguecietce-geascctortedsricse ste 138 196 
INGHCOMMeNcial Ate ms! cevcsctecaciocssecsscastepnccs-ps cree 949 3,156 | Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned 134 185 
EST ORIG ANGUNUNS ET SLOCK tes ckas rics -sesseescssnvcssateracessto 253 1,398 (AG ORIOTS LUG US Gia Wr eeesarosccsccctesesnsccourssssadhartaleoaczeaxcts ' 0 182 
18. NORWAY 
DOGS GAC LEE KORE ee oy ee et asap aac ob a ardntnxamrnahnnuaas 18, 924 FS SPP OSBNMMD OLES ieee ssenser esos ones oscciecr ose nomen pclevesiasasvsivasneauavsasleshonkeaytie® 1,405 2,977 
WRESBXD OF ES Fre scsnges. ccs esavdetecersevcauacsntsnsesucomomsatetaaed cuteeess 157 ON Trader alances cc. ccssecrcecremiier nti ener greeraeecanreete ss + 17,677 | + 29,230 
Princi tic Exports — cont.: 
eas Domestic Exports: =A ee ee Domes ne Bor ; 0 602 
Nicke 9,574 ’ ite elect 5 
wheat 1,045 6.774 ao and graphite electrodes 390 36 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated . 2,447 2,524 | Principal Imports: 
EUV. Cig Se RO 88 ee Ba aalesete 469 2,041 BRST CANIN C GR 3.055. vate cap nen cnonsisSssmonaileceakaneeeetenmes tomes 509 1,112 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 7163 1,845 Ferro-alloys 575 
Barley .. . 212 1,101 Butter 203 
Non-ferrOuS OFES, M.0.De ccscsssssssccssssecssssevessesvecssssevces Synthetic fibres, yarns and tops... 187 


1. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1950 and 1951 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


- 1950 1951 - 1950 1951 


19. BRITISH GUIANA 


Domestic’ Exports iiccscote ki eteceectexcceeee a ee 4,052 BOS: Rem mts ooclivceckcacaascsenaneetosa esas snatosscotaseps sss anecgatssensncacepnmuccane 21,735 25,025 
FRE=ELXPOLES siz. ssnseasnias ieveiee asesuaeceranarsoasadspomagtosetoeneoes 11 OL: | Trade: Balance: 25. siscecesansicsescx: acnekanvaccedeooueaaenessoonteonsese - 17,692 |- 19,625 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 

Whe ab flour’ oo ccc.cccccctacencsoxsaessenseenepunccasntnne mentee anon tees 1,752 1,735 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) «00... 20 150 

Milk, powdered, condensed, evapora ed 198 442 Potatoesexeept) seed te. ne) mpeecn eee ee 121 124 

Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated . RRA 279 289 

Peas, Spit Or WHOLE | c.ccccoscansnsncncscasanater e- 278 244 | Principal Imports: 

Fish, cured ..... fie 202 180 Sugar, raw ... 13,650 14,820 

Fish, canned ... 153 i723 Bauxite ore 7,092 9,420 

Pork and beef, pickled ae 85 166 Rum. ; ie 412 466 

Cobb On! fal DIMes i, eric. sceeceeen ee acia mnsvesecdite cicem ab sarsaspncrecs 101 164 Sugar, refined eae a Ae es ens eee eG ae 375 226 

= 
20. CUBA 
Si = a ee 
Domes tie! EXxp orts i .i.cccops-caseecok-s bas osgeas raeve senc sent heennsaees 18, 005 20; 424° | TanORts, (ccc soccer pevackn rece eescennicen cna cece cach ian nas ceorestaoeaet 
RG-BXportst <0. es) oeeeccs etek est saeco eee eae 47 45° | Trade Balance: :vs.cc5.cciesas a oetves cds ose aeeens eee 
Principal’ Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Drugs and medicines Nesiseacs savas 
Wheat:Ploun etna ra cere ceennae eeccn eee 4,630 5,644 ; 
; Farm implements and mac 

Fish, cured .... cis 2,840 2,601 and parts 

Newsprint paper 2, 497 2.436 | AMG PALES waeecesssecesssecesenneecennessenseseesnnneeceuteseecnstanees 

Malti nsdn. coeeetieeo bh ccsacessoeeee ees 1, 287 1,239 | Principal Imports: 

Machinery (non-farm) and pa: 975 832 DEE a DEW E orcsreccertersrerachonceamratheerernc scenosetester toner s+ 

Milk, powdered, condensed evaporated nies 386 678 Synthetic fibres, yarns and tops ded 

Electrical apparatus, N.O.P. .........cceeeseee uae 342 563 Tobacco, unmanufactured ........... 

Copper wire and copper manufactures . 459 509 Pineapples, fresh icc 

OBES a eect Sterns acon cs trctace eee eee aaS sacs 187 462 Cloth, coated or impregnated .............. te 

Potatoes, Certified Seed visas rcsseccceveustesvssasceedncetenctes | 393 449 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres ................. 


21. JAMAICA 


Bomes tle: EXPOS ii sicsisas hii dence dace 7,495 10; 213: | Ieports: s.0cesecn toc eee i ee 19, 080 18, 041 

RO=ELXPOLtS  resesoea oc cg cas cdeccaceancancoadeccaceciee ee eee Ee 15 LOL! rade Balances se: c.ccccceecrteesceae eee eee - 11,570 |- 17,727 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheab:Bloun \.iccacaeiaccs evcheatis Oe pestis eeneoneee 3,046 3,187 Sugar, raw ......... 16, 364 14,580 
ish), Cured scsee eee 2,040 2,109 Sugar, refined 408 1,422 
Tobacco, unmanufactured co 556 622 Coffee, green ... — 398 640 
ish, CaDnCO acest serene crop 174 422 MPOMEDR ' eraaeseteah dette cn tcccsoemee otis es 590 595 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 43 335 Cocoa beans, not roasted . eae 442 181 
Sitios: Se cc accatesssavineareentvs oe 52 270 Salt ase 1 127 
News pringspa per arte ea cosesscnge ener onee ren eee 56 255 DICE Sc ancsusaccansssanegsacstosnesssacneee cata eetaenaas nee nee 146 117 

1 


22. COLOMBIA 


Domestic: Exports)=c<:6e0 eee os eee 14, 806 Ve Ea MRE Oe ES ocanacn en crcsen senpreenneo abcess rosheacodhedaeca ey aanbackepeeatied 13,063 
R@-E:XPOrt sy c5cocseacscxcacosneroncs teeces ces ttacss4erdeveattaetios sean iaare 30 2a | Trade Balance) (hiss.csss<ccescnonssearencecebspasconesscomnere eae eee 725 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Whe at: ics ccnatucoceccussedissistctacen canteen cose ose ata eee 5,109 twits Rubber tiressand tubesteec n-ne ee ee 270 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts aaa 1, 269 1,699 Wood pulp . sate 228 
ING WS Dring paper wee entree ae 1,042 1,539 Linseed and flaxseed ‘oil . Saisbeasene ae 189 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Synthetic plastics, primary ‘forms .......... 185 
QMO Warts teers te cen eee heater eee 320 617 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) . 184 
Malte ie sinuses 3 275 484 Rubber products, except tires and footwear 181 
Wheat flour .. 976 471 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 612 459 | Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated . ; Sous 238 335 Cokie’ sreenitot. vccanutocnniter comer cot tne ‘ 12. 929 
Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures .......... 156 330 Bananas; (resh ei ccc ee eee meee 488 
23. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
DomestictE x ports ir. cce 1 icnctadaes tant eetevaaen- ieee 7,476 9, 950 15, 082 
RO=EXDOUtS! Spee Sot asi toy ccnacacoasannv coouansadtnmmekaceinessenrcee 162 ra - 5,111 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wie te fl OUR ss cciteercuecestistopacseentiestnarecmnseconneosteocscacsnares , , Sugar, raw ...... 8,157 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated . Crude petroleum for ref : 2,226 
Tobacco, unmanufactured |... Petroleum tops for refiners .... : 2,109 
Planks and boards ..........0 Bauxite ore 1,600 
Non-metallic minerals, n.o.p. Coffee, green 257 
Fish, canned . eee Rum " 186 
Fodders, n.o. DS Fruit juices and syrups : 165 


Newsprint paper Sen keene ee Alcohols, industrial 113 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1950 and 1951 — Concluded 
(Values in $’000) 


- 1950 1951 = 1950 1951 
24. PHILIPPINES 
DOMESTIC FLX ONES jis jescass acc aseas sosececsr-soeesesassiveasssshasaconoast 10, 829 155598) por ta ee ecee. aoe pases fe ececaeteeancees 5 - 6,425 8, 954 
MRE EEK IY UGS Vertes owe ce stss vaio gost aa she Redden tyke esesenciieamseseo ds 25 Al RPAGC: BALANCE Piette, cores hats cn ts aphcuvusas seagate Cesare ai + 4,430|+ 6,648 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wea tsi lOUre eae S, Aay See ae Dae tee 7,962 11,138 DS UES Fez ce cose vceeet sees casneduna sawscseestoesceect ints reheat Peete SHEN 6,883 
Fertilizers, chemical . “e 662 863 | Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres more Ibs 2h 1,879 
Newsprint paper ......... =F 253 752 Ember -a Md GUND! ca sckrsceseraacctessasheeeeey ees oes ese a 106 175 
MalGE ceccticetccsp aes 543 587 
Gun CANE G mem ce emt iccacneeite stints canvas colts 84 587 E 
25. ARABIA 
Domestic: Pveiwrts: oo Sosa Pact dedessanoRba ecnctecssavcarse 875 1, 4147) Inaponts sn, seis eee cesteccenees 4 ea 28,115 22,659 
|S fh Ror a a Ree ene ete eG, ne Ae ee 5 as PEACE BAAN CG 4 issn cestecscss ras ace iipice rcedaotuapen weed - 27,235 | - 21,245 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat flour 111 291 Crade: petroleum) for refining -.-:cc.csccsvaseesacevecsccrescess 28,114 22,651 
Plywoods and veneers .. 17 212 
Rubber tires and tubes .. 1 178 
Automobiles, passenger Seas 11 92 
Paint svandspig Mmentsy ans. Precesc.cedscssssacius-earavaceaste 0 2 
26. SWEDEN 
+ T 
Domestic: EXpPOrets! Giecitesstascinctuvs pivechvescnseeodedstecsilevowesnocns 4,250 Deg E25 1 Bean Orb ee aoa ceaeet aay ca accee ase ceiteaeacastnece SceuseeanGeepee oes 5,145 11, 808 
BEC rEORDORES lop eeec. Made tacts wo -shaenecunadestMtanai el wcedscasat 21 So Trade Balance ee ee re ee eee - 875 | + 350 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ............00...... 0 3,630 Machinery (non-farm) and parts wo. eccccsescscseeseceees Ts 3,370 
VADER by 1 toe 8: ae lee sen pe Oe ee a Se ‘i 0 2,441 IB MCU ET conv sacateceneunccesscceecsssincsane Nas 0 2, 887 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated —_ 857 179 Ball and roller bearings.. aw 850 1, 273 
TEEY BIEN) 0a og: BEN SOV een Soe ieeenay SRO asks 0 643 Non-commercial items .. 234 635 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) fe 142 624 PROOIS UE oy case saetensaxectecravavanetiiviesacyaeseeveved tere 393 574 
SOLLonifa MCSE ata e 8 ceca testo bests ud 221 432 | Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ..............0.. 221 392 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals . sate 70 281 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts oo... sccceeeeeees 264 279 IN SOA GSS oetess crs ntsc a ecesuninses Seven ateatan ice RN 217 337 
it Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...........cccceceee 0} 199 
27. SYRIA AND LEBANON 
Domestic Exports .. 1,482 Thin Os i MON ESS or ciie cans vee niellaa oi pv nc dass canncesie Za evasesuseanceap'ecapeaasaece ses 62 16,381 
Re-Exports 9 6) Trade Balance 4.o.c525.e. ssc hese eute eeees + 1,410/- 9,338 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: : 
SY TCEN in See ees a, sah me ey pe iene se ae, Li nat nna 0 2,946 Crude petroleum) for refining pcs cesscessovereacsversoseoss 0 16,144 
Wheat flours.) civ... =e 345 2,016 OOM nTa Wire ee Reiter ee hk, Ao ate eee nS Re 0 148 
Rubber tires and HUES! x 5c atest. ccf ecutese-aectevseses 278 535 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
and parts 92 484 
Automobiles, passeng 18 220 i 
28. ARGENTINA 
PIOMESEIC EXD OES Bechet asa tose tia scoas Sats anicn ook oasdoneo 13,350 S$ BSR DOTS creas hs cwroeseas aa apits sian sizes d.cap eadespeanaaneieeteanies ant 10, 913 13, 955 
BUCH MD OLUS tray atccare sc aanas caster aane Tneapceh oaveadioniauinissavssdecss 32 88 + 2,479|- 4,98 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: } : 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .......0.. 3,301 7,202 
ANG NATtS Meee Meuse auto ters enitee aoe wanes 2,182 4, 203 Meats), (Cantied. iow ciseenimeauesieee 1,854 2,736 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...... 176 1,207 | Hides and skins (except furs) ... 1,949 1,437 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated ........... 0 920 Dyeing and tanning materials .. 795 743 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 0 522 WOOL), 0 Wisse sere ase Meee aseaizcntncse ater erent ste 600 413 
PLT CUONS: WNC SPATS accscenes tos cucese Cede e nik, wctecasevessaveract 178 303 
29. IRELAND 
+ 
Domestic) EXports }., Wecsccrtwcssetvasveecstnepeaesectvicsssesesessesses 13,321 20>, G21, | MIMI OLES ooo e erste rans cvseonevore star senecsutovce sotucupecevacxeesnseeateswsosve 148 185 
RO-EIXDOrts yr ence sppuiur ate encanse octane ubcesesdspsneacisaviteces 138 4 |Trade Balance .. + 13,312 | + 20,141 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
USVEE GS Spedee ate, Veal Co Stealth be oe oa NaS 8,160 12, 866 Beeand: veal, Mesh) ec. ccxcspssschse vesennsanectascnescsvasctessae 0 593 
Planks and boards 1,214 3, 319 WOODS Te Wrameteten er ce cet eet eect rrececrecbeceee 45 103 
Newsprint paper .... 1,989 1,481 
Pulpboard and paperboard ... 221 652 
Oilkcake tandtoilicakesmealt.22i....dectooerseicoancsacars 0 409 
30. CEYLON 
Domestics EXD Ors sigs vcssseeaas vs sasssanades vdeo sstttadvdeogeedeavinevs 4,353 BAT Opn MIM ONS ice, Fares riecsces shy snesy teen coon de OPE MEIO EER eet. « peste 17, 604 16,396 
RO=Eix prow tsa retro ces ees ac toes aces erpea gene shesesioaiavaiwesiveseu? 4 45 |Trade Balance ......... - 13,247 ]- 12, 881 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheail flout a ier.cecvootsnvr tre ssisurarcatenrasaserviapvetaiessatays 3 3,477 666 Miele gh le CMe seescaaanccpstonarnisecch sateen. teeatt once devensescktersvare 11,609 8,153 
Newsprint paper Ans 144 564 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ..... ae 3,076 5,936 
Milk preparations .. Pa 175 395 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 2,229 17725 
RaTWAVALIeS mete ie eee * 159 272 Nuts 436 407 


Milecirical apparatus; NOs ccc.cjscceteccctecesccosecces ens 41 271 


1. Less than $500.00. 


D. PRICES AND PHYSICAL VOLUME—GROUPS AND SELECTED 
COMMODITIES 


TABLE XX. Prices! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 
Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 


Calendar Year Percentage 
d Selected Commodit Change 
Group and Selecte m y 1949 | on eee tococees 


Total DOMeStiG HE XDOMS secre ti-snscccsecescenacteansnratescotesausteescaveeesnnnsuanaesvecesrersesees 103.3 | 108.3 | 122.5 


Agricultural and Animal Products ............:.csscccccccsssessscersecesserereeseerecceseeeeees 103.4 105.6 | 113.5 
102.8 109, 1 93.7 
92.1 103.0 102.1 
115.6 iy 103.9 
99.6 92.0 93.3 


Barley 


Whisky 108.8 121.5 2a 
Cattle dairy and Slaughter ie n..sceccccccsncccenessecencscresstosmscnoneseseeesteceoterencvass 101.3 122.3 173.7 + 
Fish and fish products 9255 100.9 106.0 + 
Fur skins, undressed (PNG 91.7] 108.4 + 
HiGeOSsANGiSKINS piCaublen.ccievscosssoceooesecscsecuses vesvencssvessssveaausevesssusesucchcecuuvesy 100.0 lia? Dovel + 
Beef and Veal, {MESH ..c..c...cccscsocssoccscsosscevesssocsseccacvsccevscsescorevsevenscevessscossacapa 102.7 || 13658) 183.2 + 
Bacon and hams ... 105. 4 105.5 115.5 + 
CHOOS Cinzaerreccccancarecttrencesceccusncennercucee se acraetsuncacreceneacapsttesstaveccascocecentasycendceseae 102.1 86.8 110.4 + 
EigeSi in theshell. s.<cccccsccaececoscasvviecesossavesservecevscavecetesvecst scevsasnerveesnccuncesssecere 104.0 90.8 104.0 + 
Fibres) And T@xtiles: ceescesacccccesteuecseccessesceccacesensccccncccsuevenere surteascnadcckepaeeoctosteee 103.4 | 112.8 | 139.8 +; 
Wood) Products and) Papers sicccccsascsccoseanccsconsvcrossonceseoancnetoessecssenscanacacesceesgedceee 97.9 | 105.0 | 122.4 
Planks®andib ards). ccilicscsccsccncseccsvaccssenssasssenassscessuncvesessvsstecurvsOanccvsrensece 93.6 103.65) 116.6 
Shingles, red cedar .... \ 81.9 137.0 PSS 
PY WiOOG ccs cccecdcccecsecervesuctevesccvactesedadeccbacsscsectuntsse conven swcancceudaadcsessvsusavscndseescs 9856) 410 co 125.4 
Pal WOO Wc cececes ancannsssuvasGusantcusenvecasvaupinentnadavcanvasan ects senspuustaenetoetenomen ree neeeee 103.1 104.9 12353 
WiOOG! DUD ole siachsecseceessevessae teovcssnkecstoocs sasiaacstteedensdecaetesegueves conemmeeesens ceeadvoteres 91.1 93.0 USb.6) 
NEWSDPIiNt DADED |... ssssccocssssacssvsssnscsssacscvsscececevascossnsssecvascnsessassonssteccesacessessce 104.1 Tita 118.5 
Iron and Steel and Products ... - 111.4 | 113.7 | 125.9 
IP OM! (OF Gs. tavet cavsvnsshaccetesiecsedssteuscvcesacwservebendepvnuseocdeveres cutuaset st cactetecuosceeetenesestate 111.9 120.8 116.6 
ELOTEO-AULOYS) Si upcuvveceuescoseugcarssenqeesssoscste oe ieee iavbecseee este eiaeracouaceuteasnnea saeesceasere 106.5 100.8 | 117.7 
Harmdmplements) and) mMaeChinery:-..cs.cccticcecssscaccatecossnesseresccceere taversioereate 111.0 115.8 pee ee 
Machinery; (mOm=farm)) -sszcacccvactcsscxssstectarscsorcestsacsovese toctescosesceveneseooonsstbecescsscte 106.9 | 113.6 | 120.8 
AULOMOD Wes "ANG WUCKS a. decescrsecescoceececerseccerstucestiere ooneevertetseceteneaverseteee PUTO etd Gyr) Less 
Nom-Ferrous Metals and Products ...............scsscscesccseeseessesesscesessesceseseeseescenees 105.8 | 115.1 138.3 
Copper; primary ‘and semi-fabric ated) eee. cccccccoresccscnsserstecctascocscsneseccesscteece O9SS 105.45 (13056 
mend, primaryaand's emi-fabricated Mapeenesarecnt se cect centre cters 102.4 89.3 114.6 
INES He Fay eee actec secu ok Seavtss haces Davecec vac teste su oeesstat ond oases tusnecaensesmece ee cent ZO | bdo oon O 


Cenchscuncanath cevacussecusessuvesedeadncasesasdeneseqisenstsnsereeereeteateeteteeeneote 104.5 91.9 | 109.8 
Silver ore and Pull On ccc scr cocscarscatestesetetscsstevescseascacesetterstons reeresentteoteaeneene 100.0 107.4 ee 


103.6) ) 114.01) | -155,°6 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..............:c:sccscssssssssssscoseasesseaseeseassseecease 112.4 | 120.4 | 131.7 
116.0 P25 142.9 
LOSSZ 103 Tee LOT. 5 
ACSIA yh Mabaligiagey |) oI Rese) 


104.9 | 104.2 | 116.7 


108.1 Lite2 120.3 

100.7 102.7 Ly 

99.3 101.3 97.4 

Mis cella ne ous [eccicceete aceon ce hccren ster ca recone aes rere 103.7 | 112.0 | 132.3 
RUDDEr DOOts; SNOeStanOntine sire etc ste ee eer eae a en LOU De ml dare Ny ae) 
Miscellaneous consumers Manufactures, sc.cssccsecteccesesvesecseecectcseuscsceee 104.2 | 107.1 120.9 


1. Annual figures are annual indexes. Quarterly figures are unweighted averages of monthly indexes except as noted. All figures revised. 

as The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. We De 41. 

3. Direct quarterly computation. In the case of fish, with most types of fish the largest exports occur in the months when prices are lowest. Use 
of the Laspeyres index number formula imparts a strong upward bias to this calculation for periods shorter than one year since the movementis largely 
seasonal, The quarterly calculation shows much less effect of this bias than does an average of monthly indexes. 

4, Price not comparable in period when Great Lakes frozen. 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE—CALENDAR YEAR, 1951 


TABLE XXI. Physical Volume! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Group and Selected Commodity 


BSYOY REN Sree oe Meher tc nee i ee on nee ee oe a Se ae Se 


WE SIeyg Sarenvesteatasscec cue et eauctuate cs Sate csuasgeasuceetuacstasacsoss cnwues diver cau essddetatotetesaccouste 
Cattle, dairy and slaughter 
iS ME ANGUISH ROGUCUS: ctemetrtreteacess cessor one courcccaceete ate ecavels eae Novccesiere 


PRUNES HEI UML CSS EC css todo e Recwgeteesttesna cc tncsuonntaecth ooettsauseereem cet nwenae ot 
Hides and skins, cattle 
Peete nduveall Unesllwe,.vvccveteccesssceevsciestagueshcasrassauedeoedeeres avs seascevlete rats asec 
BAC OMEAMIOMIEAM Sii:e, cceeac ccscens neues cesere ac vorvsUCvetsseudoacveseecdesvewes soeoicasucouececemtataceders 


Cheese 5... 
Eggs in the shell 


PADLES ANGEL OXCL CSW eee rac aes cuac crate voces caaensuade ia cas Veo icisevesdasse¥oecncvens edeeeevecetssoats 


Wood! Productsjand (Paper \.c.cceccestcaescccestes ene esos ss saan eae sea e te cs kacdeo taseeeesseseak 
Pais rea TGuMOAlds: asec tc. sccaMea sctccrese cates a ate cr san <caegue conttbaes ap suaghvceacesseasueas 
ShMnelese REGuCe dar hae | ce ee. tee roca Mley ok onc docs soon ockstewestundacaP os clveenase 
LYWIO O Cc cctren coer seetenr date cocarcs Suge teat see reste nageak ve vaio svcoecess Mu veseaes va scuiiboudsines aug 
PUT WOO Lac occcesudeveedecsswazs< aie uacgesks ss oevaeesdeevaseuns scan édudiadnste veces decascub oadsucesseavaeed 
WO OG DUD Fetes acpcoces caatcs ct -<wars coon ghasshscssccaeuyateess sei cos0s2 vasppssseedeeses 
Newsprint paper 


Farm implements and machinery . 
MACDIN|Tyn(MON= LAWN) Weescc.ceceesteetecscss sh seeceeees. suceesscascsuutee vette nakassbaceecctraracssueses 
AULOMODIESRANG ALUCKS: 52 seteceseqcecescsices cussacessctinczeecebate sever seve test iensvsevessven 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..................:::ccssscceeneecesscesneccececeeneeseneeesnees 
Copper, primary andisemi-fa bricabed! Hie...-csvecccs.soaccecdetsceeescasesesttepestoreoess 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated 2..cccs.::-.c..sscccsssecsonctvastssoutssessavguedscsssus 
INLOK GL asc ccass syost cn sasaceemecssechuihecakeaihesnat ahve aeiesencesseassesecsadecastessesuteasagecudenvensases 


Chemicalsvanid ‘Fertilizer: \c.tceccsuctcs avstectese uses th ~cs sane eeuteeanstecshacusveseveeqecawscesirats 
Biertilizersipache MIGAL wc. wiecacterasssstoreesso oes srssusetewsvexsvevseavevstacksly antcenevtecesnach 
Paints, pigments and varnishes .. 


POI AAs COMP OUME BT x. arvavcadeecvadiadtwugaet sasaesssvavapoacssaspay ber scesugenevouwinisascces 


MiSs Cella Mee ts iis Bec er catten eee tacek rth saitatce aay atse se Sci oe susisstsotoauasepveed saancevoncecseess sae 
Rib bersWOOts es hOCSLANG! UIC Sueme cc ts etadetenc-<otecance-usavstnsvtaccs=sactstossnvoxtacasave 
Miscellaneous consumers’ Manufactures .............sssesccsersececessscnerccstccesense 


Calendar Year 


79 
<i Percentage 1951 
Change 
1950 to 1951 30 i 
99.3| 108.8] 116.9 
102.2 + 13.9] 81.2] 92.4] 106.6] 126.5 
233.0 +192.3| 71.2] 132.3] 196.4| 532.1 
234.1 +227.9| 81.3] 200.6] 384.4] 255.3 
175.8 + 46.5| 96.5| 140.4] 211.7] 255.3 
97.5 + 19.6] 110.5] 122.0] 76.9] 980.4 
165.6 + 30.2) 161.9 |) 188.91) 160-8 | 499.6 
50.9 S GO| aescil! SAC) Sens) clas 
130.3 - 0.8| 117.6] 111.2] 129.2} 150.2 
112.3 ® Wn seer! Cees VERS Orbe 
57.9 = 530e4)|0 51.5 esde sie 642i e6540 
76.0 + teoil| 931.2) WoT sie 99. 8 \pee4G.9 
4.5 - 88.3 8.0 4.7 1.8 3.5 
77.0 = 151 4s|0 e 14au eres oneds5e3'|eela 200 
13.6 5 5IGG|| oa4 2.8 2.9] 18.0 
57.9 + 0.7| 47.9] 57.9] 59.2] 665 
119.9 + 7.9] 111.4] 118.4] 127.3] 122.7 
136.6 = 566 |) aoa || tease |) seca) dee a 
110.3 = 41.0] 125.7 || 115.1 | 104.31] 98.0 
68.8 +3256 7On00| sGGaGIIEE 62+ 3 lmmT Sat 
127.9 + 68.1] 111-6] 96.9] 159.8] 143.9 
127.3 + 20.1] 116.6] 128.7] 134.3] 130.9 
118.1 + 3.5] 111.2] 118.8] 124.7] 118.0 
76:6 + 145.7| 57.1] 76.0| 73.6] 99.0 
300.9 + 44.7 3 233.9| 514.7] 448.1 
110.7 + 57.2] 102.8] 103.4] 121.0] 115.7 
110.0 + 7.0] 118.0 | 131.7] 94.4] 96.2 
82.2 + 47.6 | 69-3 80.1) 69.7 | °110.0 
116.0 + 85.64|- 944.30| Soro" Loied lots, 2 
104.0 + 3.7/ 9671 980] 110.9]. 110.7 
83.2 - 20.5] 68.9] 94.9] 74.3] 92.5 
115.2 = ies) ieee oe een TEES 
99.6 78) 950) 90.3) I O5nONlemogas 
164.3 + 19.8] 190.5] 150.4] 170.1] 146.1 
208. 8 + 53.8] 230.1] 179.5] 225.8] 199.8 
127.0 4.4 | et0168 alot Ae t450nl 145.4 
105.2 + 16.0] 94.9] 106.9] 109.4] 110.3 
135.8 toe | isied | 14294) 13764] 133.8 
28.1 Jeo BO Mle ites? | DSVEM| | Leal TRS 
135.4 # 44:7 | 436.3 132.5| 136.7| 135.5 
141.3 + 17.0] 120.4] 144.0] 150.1] 152.0 
81.6 Sei 5e10| e027 fen nT emer sels meen 5.:3 
109.5 + 74.1] 65.4] 109.2] 138.6] 122.9 
195.7 + 83.1] 187.4] 200.9] 202.9] 191.5 
4153 Gotulea5 25.4, MeG2 S10 M69 SH nmncTOeS 
EEG GACH MSO SONS TEI aeTSeSmemTOSG 
2-1] 51.1 67.1] G8) 2ebil 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes of Table XX into appropriate value indexes. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 41. 


3. Not available. 


80 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XXIl. Prices! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 


Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 


Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Group and Selected Commodity rete 

"otal Ning Ont oo seseccccccssncassecuunsecarepescessochscadtazsuaeseaescacssesgancssracupappecesents cuccensesersey 102.6 126.0 
Agricultural and Animal Products 98.7 121.0 120.1 
Bananas, fresh ecm ees eee none soe teatseerses sol WHEE PRO) ARARG 2 sri MERE BERS TAs |i 1G, 5! 
Citrus fruits, fresh 143.0 161.3 147.5 - 8.6 150.7 147.5 141.0 150.0 
FYrMdts GTC ...c..cescodesssussscacscausdssssessvatscaccsszesevsccssoecessasvezasyervessesdsusceasacsevasecs 105.1 BS 130.2 + 13.1 144.1 146.4 133.8 121.8 
NUS! oiceccssees é wpe 105. 6 78.4 83.8 + 6.9 leva 85.0 88. 2 93.4 
Vegetables: fres hic. i ccc. cccccscessucas costs cousecousavexeteescesscevetevoaresvevscesoe secestvveceCreve 94.1 77.2| 106.6 F355 1 140. 2 98.1 90.4] 125.6 
MITA iC OLS: c, s.cvocdeseceuscgsntescoecoteah fudceucsSpedpitabs caecsa devas teadesseensapstaet saeaseverseavaect SO) 90.2) 103.1 se le S43} 97.9] 105.6) 100.9] 103.1 
SUG AN 5 LEW) Bes scccvestaasbaas avabcteseonctepeaceswerevacesuescs'scscaestoeapvoceetuss sosecestencuemeracteerte 104.9} 119.4] 139.7 £4750) - 127. Taher tod 0ueel45o4) | aon 
Cocoa beans; NOt. roasted: ciscciseascstdsreccnasevecsscvnssVencoteucgesccrcsie cebsvestadscereosce 66.0 71.4 96.3 + 34.9 100:.2)| LO3e0 95.8 88.5 
Coffee, green, ee LO VeOndneclone + 8.9] 204.4| 207.2) 204.9] 203.6 
Lead, Dla Ck: c2.oc.sscctevessaccasctoscvasseatovscwouadsasnettvesssnesstencesctessapeseesbostetvarteetvaveessots 101.4] 105.6} 100.3 - 5.0] 102.8] 109.9 95.3 92.9 
WHISKY: SeccccoccsccevscecsenevecesessestastcUacesungesgavctvcavete svassuve reacsetsne mares vams wastvecsusees 100.4 99.5 96.4 ail: 97.8 94.6 95.0 97.0 
Vegetable O08) inedible. ccc csscvescccocectuctstevcevcsousevensavacsncexonvescuedeascesssvsckeses 95.1 SG tas + 42.5 | 111.1) 134.2 | 120535) 10357 
Pur Skins,, UMGre SS Od) x. oc. oecvcecoosece sees eeapbetecscouwes'scuscaucteeoatenvsve vos stensteatoestiee 74.6 (bye) 86.8 + 1553 90.7 89.5 83.1 67.5 
Hides andiskins: (except; LUrs: )iieivccevegescessvassesssncouonbesssasvanctcccsscscosatsoerscatvess 93.3 100.7} 127.9 + 27.0 144.4 T5Pe Saleelioel 83.6 
Fibres and ‘Textiles... cctccasces-cvscsescocgresesasesececscssessvotevosercessesesticteestssevseses toes 100.3 109.3] 158.6 + 45.1] 143.3] 168.2] 170.3 | 139.0 
COLTON TAW © sscacasecevsscoucsstesttoes ettacsosejsainet css ssescuceseceadeoctasrertucosesuresaresse nee 97.0 | 117.6) 139.5 + 18.6] 140.5| 148.7] 140.0} 128.6 
Cotton fabrics 81.8 88.5 97.9 + L056 95.0 97.3 101.4 Oaint) 
Jute fabrics, unbleached 93.3 94.0 141.1 + 50.1 114.2 136.9 173.6 134.2 
WO] FEW itos ec cecsscesdeserscesuescsvaseouesprvuvcsseontoeteoescsce sacarecapertetnoerseesocneatioertentoustcanet 104.4] 136.6] 323.7 4:13750) 252.4) 373.7% |) "8485 2' | 918720 
WOO) (ODS: Hivcacsccssctescsecossasscseuveitestosvssdussese custasset vasentcomveatane moecscenocectteoeesacetsee 108.2] 128.4] 214.9 +) 64) 197,08) 2345/6)" 230.35) 5 LON 
Worsteds and serges ......... a(t LO9D4 94594 12107 + 2853i\||) 211210) |) L956)" 130.51 tooee 
Synthetic fibresand yarns teh ssstscqcoscessressscserorecsscsckes fhavtasencscoscctscevesessceayect 94.1 89.1 117.9 trons LOO NaI malas aie 12553) © MONG 
Sisal, istletand|:tampicofibrevt....c =. :e.cceesccssvacessccrserrttoorroscosastoeser ecieetce 109.5 95.7 149.3 +, 56..0)) 105.4 149.6] 174.8] 170.9 
Wood Products: and Pan ef ceiscsssccssvecstsissavscevensestvasceseveenostvavestsstessavenavessinssest 105.7| 111.6] 118.4 + 6.1} 112.8) 117.0) 118.1) 118.9 
Unbleached sulphite wood pulp .. 95.4 85.6] 111.4 + 3051 106.3 115.4 112.6) 106.3 
Paperboard, paper and products 104.3 112.0 114.2 + 2.0 LLO52 7) 21559) 115.5 115.2 
Newspapers and perlodiCals: \\v.cccssere-csessessesssoessresstrenersecseesenetecessenmaseencters 106. 8 10.7 119.2 + Tov) id4.4 Ta) 3220.85) 22305 
107.0; 116.1} 122.5 + 5.5] 119.5] 124.0] 123.8] 122.6 
132.7] 149.8] 164.0 + 92:5: |) T5203)! 15678) ei Gs vine Gass. 
107.7) 119.8] 139.3 + 16.3) 13153) 13855 44, O45 
108.0} 116.6) 123.1 + 53.6: 22052) 12459) 124.7) 12206 
e052 2 |) 113. Be 22058 + 96.3 |) LIS e122 iad \caleed oO 
Automobiles and trucks 105.9 | 113.8) 114.8 +. 10S) tLe LTS Gilet Gad) ea Lohe 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ...............ccscscsssssssessescseseseescsessescesessacacenes 105.4 | 106.9] 123.2 + 15.2] 119.9] 125.5] 122.7] 125.5 
BIASS!PTOGUCUS Aic.tevecsucscaccvctectoevsrcsassterersvedreressscacebtectesessnssecsetcor tae teavestoae 995 EI 107. Si t2bas ¥) 11656") 1252.17) 12659) 1247 | tee 
Tin blocks, pigs and bars .............. 25 96.7 97.0 144.3 + 48.8 168.4 168.8 140.2 119.5 
Blectrical apparatus! and MACHINETY -:...c.ccvsssserenesesesssacessscsossesascosecssesunesesoe 104.7] 104.6] 115.3 +1052) Lise Lissa 115.3) L287, 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..........:.:cecssscssssssscsescsesessssssesescacsescneecess 101.6 | 104.4] 108.5 + 3.9} 107.5 | 109.5] 108.7| 108.6 
Bric ks'and) tile si ecos. Aces. ctecgoescemne ree ctovcascacsssossosneveecaseoessacceeunseateciperreespontenie 104.5 1550 t2054 +55 Se 20. Gil dese4 | oo. alae 
China tableware .. PEs 2 99.0 99.0 tees 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.0 
Coal, anthracite LOT 2s el 1679) 2 3e +25.) 1200 On 123) Wii a3.19) a oa 
Coal, bituminous 103.2] 104.7] 100.4 NCE) alee} 99.7 || 101.4) TOO ja 
Plate, sheet and window glass 105.1 120.2) 137.6 + 14.5) 137.2 |) 139) 1 ie is8.ctson0 
Crude petroleum for refining 100.6; 100.2] 109.0 + 8.8] 108.3 110.6] 108.7] 108.8 
Gasoline ... 9353) 106.8) 107.5 + 0.7] 106.3} 109.5] 108.6] 108.2 
SSULD IVINS, 5 cava cuscasescociannanccdeedseltestg roam vees ccsetrr otorcss tee Msc EAE ee oR 1b9e2 126.9 144.9 + 14.2 132.4 148.7 £30, 5 149.0 
Chemicals -andiF ertilizers.. 0a coscc-<secccte hac teececesss toe oe 100.0) 102.8) 117.2 + 14.0} 113.1] 119.5] 119.2) 116.7 
Fertilizer 102.4 | 108.1] 105.3 = 92.6) 10253 |e dO2 FT ee10655) ietOtee 
Paints and paint materials 98. 2 95.3 105.7 lO. Oe Loo el 109.6 | 107.1 104.1 
Compounds yok tetra ethyl loadign 21. a5 retcrescercecneteetesceeteraaret ee eare eee 105.7 | 108.0] 113.1 + 4.7 |) 112.0 P PUSS 5a 12326) eer s6 
Sodium compounds ers, sc, sescees cease cetuates tees teens vances iasteessssaste mate eel 121.0 + 120.0 
Miscell ame ous sercsccceccccnessenanascstiestocretsetareusee cence cen eS 166.0 148.7 
Rubberiand) its products j-jsccaecuscerssressecetaetevesssesstesee rear 297.3 35a 


ap asepevenestererstenacnrass=*aeqrageaqaacreresqe 110.3 


1. Annual figures are annual indexes. Quarterly figures are unweighted averages of monthly indexes. All figures revised. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, Dp. 41. 
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TABLE XXIII. Physical Volume! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1951 


Interim Indexes, 1948=100 


Calendar Year Percentage 1951 
Group and Selected Commodity Change 

1949 1950 to 1951 
BCD UP MMENUDCNDESS coe Pde ccna simon wai clase ese afels on anassaleabas hemetein <Sbaitaas ssihSinean caw edbaagaedin ie 109. 2 122.8 116.5 
Agricultural and Animal Products. ................:.::cscsscesscscesssessscensceceseeeceeeaes 106.2 | 119.9 | 119.7 113.4 | 133.6] 113.5] 117.4 
ES FLEE Sy ELS Der ccecasvacec te cre caasesccesseea sacs sae ouinersAcncatncdsscsaiectlcauieaksdedteqaccesveke 83.3 88.3 91.4 + 3.5 61.7 £12.71 118.0 714.2 
STOP US ER Gap, Min SUNS mecsen er wen, Meet Sere pedis on dt cava ctas ac sMeverai ceaiys dasndeanstecsveaeers ee 80.7 96.1 +19.1 103.7 101.8 718.5 99.8 
SE WT USt5 SAUL OGL cerecesermcteecananaynvsneta cace eater eset ce foci cache sant copta ics tue ceaseiannsqsendetomiess 88.4 99.5 94.4 - 5.1 67.5 51.16 116.4 134.0 
IN UIGS Reteeate te ve dee dd ssunucavaxiciaausacctancvievasesicvespeictdstcectsvassnavacavoossonssacscadeettes deusass 70.7 92.0 87.6 - 4.8 107.5 108.9 57.4 72.4 
Vegetables, fresh .. 286.6 | 440.2 | 360.3 -18.2| 295.6 | 697.5 | 143.7] 245.3 
LTDA AEL TNS OMIA ese ta cae sav cocececeasnaetattse cetee essa se ocictenestneen rand te ssaeneteugeern ae aa tece aap 102.6 113.6 92.8 -18.3 61.6 719.8 70.9 161.6 
SUL AR SPA Wi cata tie toca usesnaxocevecasebete tein on tg Beans aasoteseuct iste enesRdiwcnansdpart¥encltdhaptn sans 100.7 103.0 86.9 - 15.6 34.1 114.5 131.2 67.9 
Pocoarbeans aMotwoaSte dc. fgets ev ccccev ccs sat tet eyoenceeevoacccnteeegsacatadencaesoss 104. 2 101.5 66.7 - 34.3 71.5 72.6 90.8 26.6 
COM CS ETS S NI EE a caassene cree Stes talon avo ncdh ice ccaideicse ata th cossnnceedanvatatwuneasenads 113.6 94.4 100.8 + 6.8 113.6 94.9 84.3 | 110.7 
PRC Sem AG KS AM AES as cs cccinen esate cates cence banal Ra Satistexeeed exsvosaciacsasvevanasessas 118.9 152.9 118.6 -22.4] 134.5 | 126.8 88.7 | 122.4 
WEES eye, 8 OSES hd adc cn nccausctetatecatedes suede Mes bata tetces shes as ossdeaacavaceneiicepoaccs 132.9 114.2 126.3 +10.6 124.5 103.3 104.6 17362 
Vieretabler oils inedible... atedtes.tos<needtedeswatiladscthatecenesaveapteseneisestragesave 119.8 189.4 PS -20.2| 200.5 PAS PAPA 92.8 718.5 
Fur skins, undressed _.......... aes 99.3 113.4 91.6 -19.2 171.9 88.7 48.4 63.3 
Hidesjanduskins: (CxCept LULS) ee ats.<...0k5Cebese Mpc encatasens sae losssacarsdovevevsns 158.9 157.6 133.1 =1555 168.8 149.3 110.1 103.6 
RIOR RINE “R NCMNCS Secs cs castes es soak esas aca tans ced ew Lasracaa addidapaasecaiasnovccoaeteusteonabe 94.7 95.2 86.6 - 9.0 105.9 103.7 76.6 66. 6 
AAG UEP, TR Wis esate sateen nsaicutpcsecde dB te sedeSu va cannesbsessuncs Wadabaatetsnacavecesevusesecexusnonene 121.9 13555 121.7 -10.2 150.8 148.0 56.5 130.8 
Cotton fabrics .. 121.9 98.2 | 106.3 ee teyeeA ty Uabsteste) 126.3 74.3 Tee) 
Jute fabrics, unbleached 70.1 90.7 74.1 -18.3 10.3 86.2 84.1 55.6 
WOO Dep ER Winrece teens ct ats'ecuscssancusoctdtistuyes dents niet oscnsas tucalstanatacaisconssevtuacundsdsuraedisansia 76.4 83.0 (alba! - 14.3 11.6 74.7 | 116.5 29.2 
WO CGN ore Re wa clncne ceesencs de auasetee eae oe visesn.c oud te ccuat astins doccvea spins cvguesicbansuais 70.0 91.5 Y Age) -15.6 99.6 111.9 65.5 31.3 
IWorsbeds Andis CFGES .. cccsnercdctecdeas Gok ch <tevoysieuns deonvscvercpuvenccostctansrsedvepepansvsee 99.2 83.5 82.3 - 1.4 101.3 102.1 17.3 46.9 
SYyNLhetic Mbres ANG eV AINS) <gggeecc: ages. a<evsncesecosasuasendeqtoracadesecsvesenduanenseecsis 105.0 124.2 118.7 - 4.4 133.3 192.1 163.8 48.9 
Sisal, 1StieranGd tam pico CUDPOS mec ceercssncscenvsee esas cedgctatanses~aiecenscmesednannaaceiov 520c 78.0 112.3 +44.0 113.2 111.2 104.1 118.5 
WOOO PEOGUCES Aid), PAN EN sc. nc-skcseia de deve en «ison cds Sccp pebbenssuassdesonasascenusanedpabenoevesens 110.6 121.8 158.4 +30.0 159.2 170.9 157.9 155. 2 
Unbleached sulphite wood pulp 93.9 101.8 101.0 - 0.8 68.2 124.6 106.3 107.2 
Paperboard, paper and products ee | Li Speeds > | LTT se +45.8 | 180.7] 170.1 | 164.4] 193.9 
ING WSDPANETS ANG MeETLOMICALS, Fies.ysvc.s-ccss<dasssasessecuteas tego ssiessecusheneyedsvarar evaieans 102.0 | 121.9 157.3 +29.0 156.2 157.5 158.4 157.4 
Aron and Steel and, PTOGUCES <osccere cess -cceccsa stance sae rte «cece avantseeutwerscaenssterensceess 106.1 | 107.5 | 138.4 +28.7| 127.7] 158.9] 137.3 | 129.0 
ROR ONC aeee ar ge sus teenane sesh ataantere eaceacnna¢cesasbassiwaienoscvaehispusnetvavavasatocecscesecesdvevecneseres 58.6 12.5 89.1 +22.9 0.9 80.0 176.2 101.2 
RVGLIINS MUTI PrOGUCUS: sonvaccceucvasavapcaevceresncesuaisee aie -- | 108.5 93.2 | 148.1 +58.9 116.1 | 158.4 168.2 | 146.0 
Farm implements and machinery 11722) 99.1 113. 2 +14.2 100. 1 138.8 120.4 92.5 
MACHINCTY; (ON PALI ecco teeesaeeteares Peete xcsaates cay ach ite taeaccdssocearavaseanasssracteaiecastee 94, 2 91.7 | 125.3 +36.6 | 113.0 136.8 | 128.3 | 123.2 
Automobiles and trucks .. 119.2 167.0 180.1 + 7.8 166.0 287.6 143.2 123.5 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Product .......-.....c.ccccsccescseeeeereeseeseseeeeseneeseerecseseeeees 107.9 131.4 154.3 +17.4 151.0 165.2 153.6 146.2 
SEAS GOR OC MG USreccar codes orcaorsanenaccancnaeocaiess bvsncsrenek emer caotroies ss ecssedesevesoarcereeeeeese 127.4 136.9 13562 - 1.2] 152.0 149.7 123.4 115.1 
FEINODIOCKS Ss DIES ANG DANS) oo... cacdsocceseanasevatavsnndsvacoasvesessvas sxscvcenssvemseszecceeese 102.9 | 134.9 171.8 +27.4 147.8 141.4 143.5 25302 
Electrical apparatus and machinery 106.8 | 132.6 | 179.6 +35.4| 166.6 | 208.1] 167.6] 169.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Product ..............::0:cccesscecssscsesceceesteeesersseeeenseees 86.7 96.6 | 104.1 + 7.8 84.6] 106.5 | 120.2] 104.6 
ESE BES SF APNG NMED ic bs coe ce ena eetenassdmon coceoa cable abbins ani ationancauiubadcerasinsansnandae 101.7 102. 2 143.1 +40.0 125.7 143.7 162.2 139.9 
UTA CAD TS Ware wea e cers sosescteestes seeap. sc inewce sr sracete raver waesne raves atetebesepecasacaiaaes 98.0 102.5 122.8 +19.8 102.5 141.7 133.1 113.8 
Coal, anthracite... = 75.6 82.5 Ese -10.8 66.6 56.4 Tte2 93.4 
OAT DAUM OUS co. sone cotsacoveceosvacscdynascoran ta ose cvactesevavoasressvarsvesurenssessgesssscete sees 70.9 88.8 89.9 + 1.2 68.6 97.6 | 100.7 92.9 
Piabe Shee Gand Window IAS. cscs co ocsaascacasdecaandvesutancssesacasseecectassscciteckons 86.5 83.8 81.8 - 2.4 74.1 97.0 91.0 64.6 
Cre PEE OLSURy HOT TOL UU E wcctes acsvpsssscncenancacdenacnsavewnepnesessenvoncancveeseqscasssna 98.0 104. 2 110.4 + 6.0 95.7 111.4 by as) 106.8 
RESO UEING a tats alse waaetsetvinw’eoate aiden aasbvosvure pv skoninn sutihanarankinses'anex seis vos en vklewanaapaiaana, 95.0 70.4 56. 2 -20.2 43.0 45.2 Te 61.4 
SUT PORUEN cc nek cette cast Sciacan sc aavexaus Grretiod daspweesse niacereteraansasnasgesvecdcacavuedssaeacuevebwonts 719.1 110.2 111.9 + 1.5 51.0 117.6 175.5 108.3 
Chemicals and Ferithi Zen c..0<c2-cscsse-cestooness~-np2sanegstovesaveserssesossiacsnecusoptnsgeuveodexs 110.9} 129.6 137.2 + 5.9 142.8 147.9 132.0 126.3 
POL ORUERON raoann et ee oc on seco nx cane toot ese Me ah oe ai even cad pnee aie staiees sar awadgaansan saneeateraseee 123.5 121.6 138.4 +13.8 87.0 141.8 2a 154.3 
Paints, and’ paint Maverials <A ccsseeyanccnedsawesssteceuevndlcavadsencsvensesceveosstanresyse 98.9 133.9 138 32 + 3.2 154.8 148.5 122.9 126.8 
Compounds of tetraethyl] lead a 117.2} 159.1 155.0 - 2.6 Lige3 156.7 197.4 152.9 

DOCU COM POU MOS: «as cecennesssanteettoate 0 cob obia deans ancteeageidsdusinasneveecsanincvsdpuensveshes 83.3 84.7 99.7 +17.7 

MISCeT TAN COUR Is cer tesctoet ts nc teeeae esses toa tacet swanantans ats sro0¥at cusenascparsevsRoscseapstesncncevans 132.0 125.6 155.1 23.9 

RUDDER ANG 1USs PrOGUCES atitasescicsevcaccacosexserordeer teed cness toiveseseoden ceeaaratest tesa esct 107.0 97.2 89.9 S UA) 


Miscellaneous Consumers’ manufactures ...............ccscseseceeeererecerersrerererees 357.7 | 453.8 649.4 +43.1 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes of Table XXII into appropriate value indexes, 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 41. 


E. MONTHLY SERIES 


TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


Year and Month 


1948—January 
February 


July 
August . 


September 
October 
November 


December 


1949—January 
February 
March .. 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
MeCember ..Maekervecsstvccessdeesecn atte 


1950—January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 


PO SU—SANUALY <iecnes-qseceresserdusesupassssuese 
August 
September 
October 


All 
Countries 


$’000 
3,075, 438 
2,992,961 
3, 118, 387 
3,914,460 


235, 384 
208, 269 
228, 369 
212, 337 
282, 283 
233,476 
250, 864 
224,143 
283,024 
306, 964 
293, 905 
316, 419 


237, 030 
204, 994 
216,787 
237, 792 
272,948 
255, 066 
241, 309 
251, 659 
228,441 
269, 108 
292, 218 
285,550 


221,180 
199, 462 
228, 221 
205, 503 
287, 036 
289, 222 
253, 704 
257,080 
279,121 
315, 245 
292, 700 
289,912 


285, 135 
233,910 
290,161 
295, 182 
323,358 
312, 503 
374, 466 
349, 761 
320, 088 
371,028 
379,536 
379, 333 


Other 
United United Commonwealth! 
States Kingdom and 

Ireland 


$’000 
686,914 


$’000 
1,500, 987 


1,503, 459 704, 956 


469,910 


2,020,988 


2,297,675 §31,461 
104, 998 64,948 
94, 816 51, 660 
112,519 59, 182 
109, 219 44, 353 
114,711 85, 058 
109,785 54,169 
118, 930 56, 340 
113, 953 52,519 
162,004 47,928 
148,911 §5, 573 
163, 307 56,670 
147, 832 48,515 
116,023 55, 813 
106, 709 44,124 
122,418 39, 498 
110,654 63,049 
121,199 72,403 
113,856 60, 718 
104,391 70,555 
115/353 62, 882 
113,701 56, 948 
148, 056 72,276 
171,333 56, 807 
159, 766 49, 884 
130,859 48,608 
128, 838 30, 374 
154, 311 30, 120 
137, 792 25, 795 
175, 406 48, 549 
177, 742 52, 472 
168, 196 35, 169 
167, 148 42, 544 
192,789 30, 439 
204, 436 47, 707 
191, 960 38, 580 
191,510 39,555 
186, 948 40,054 
152, 428 33, 585 
190, 210 39,655 
183, 184 41,721 
208, 678 47, 241 
188, 399 51, 267 
201,927 73,935 
192,838 66, 397 
186, 730 52, 514 
207, 132 63, 960 
209, 262 57, 991 
189,939 63,141 


1. Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 


2. Palestine included throughout. 


$000 


285, 386 
300, 838 
198,501 


261, 867 


19,171 
15,711 
17,520 
21, 303 
25,561 
25,610 
21,952 
22,516 
19,794 
26, 265 
30, 215 
39,770 


27, 893 
17, 527 
22, 760 
27,114 
32,896 
30, 412 
30, 085 
24,816 
20,752 
17, 479 
22,311 
26,794 


13,728 
14, 276 
13,621 
15, 494 
24,092 
19,781 
17,974 
11,665 
14,519 
18, 544 
16,765 
18,041 


17, 247 
14, 804 
22,088 
22,354 
20, 704 
16,095 
28,026 
21,712 
19,036 
28, 249 
27,355 
24, 196 


Europe 


$’000 
316,832 


228,008 
190, 428 
345,977 


26,497 
25,915 
19,952 
17, 875 
30,695 
23,022 
33,417 
17, 490 
27, 645 
38,037 
17, 682 
38, 604 


16,567 
17,330 
9, 206 
18,949 
24,982 
27, 280 
22,150 
17,819 
17, 847 
11,901 
19, 654 
24, 324 


10,361 
13, 434 
11,052 
6,059 
18,856 
14,422 
13,869 
15, 563 
17,629 
23,167 
23,804 
22,214 


15,181 
12,768 
15, 396 
16,783 
15, 489 
30, 956 
40, 108 
39, 919 
33,875 
37,329 
36, 068 
52,106 


eee Others? 
$7000 $’000 
123,749 106,515 
125,623 120, 849 
143,427 95,1383 
208,024 169,457 
7,879 7,958 
9,528 8,129 
SstiDS) 7,438 
8,891 6.110 
13, 226 T, 864 
10,921 4,967 
11,152 4,020 
6,790 6,561 
10,946 7,501 
11,214 2 o16 
8,055 13,160 
16, 394 19,626 
7,953 9,462 
8,710 8,190 
9,779 9,620 
10,151 7,875 
11,852 9,616 
14,627 Oplia 
Pers 6,902 
13,346 17,443 
8, 707 10,486 
9,645 9,751 
9,221 12,952 
14,405 10,377 
6, 867 10,757 
6,642 5,898 
bred KOs} 11,412 
11,938 8,425 
TS, tao 6,411 
13,951 10,854 
10,611 7,885 
13, 841 6,319 
16,442 7,303 
14,969 6,422 
13, 776 7,815 
12,964 5,628 
14,042 11, 663 
10,665 9,660 
11, 986 10, 826 
14, 320 16, 820 
17, 530 135416 
11,207 14,579 
16,350 14,120 
17,690 11, 205 
18,213 9,720 
21,007 13,351 


26,632 22, 228 
26,382 21,569 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN 


TABLE XXYV. Imports from 


Year and Month 


DOSS SP AMU ALYY. ccncatccswensncesnyosnccvosecenns 
GDI UAT Yi weeeeesscsvccces sopsensseen sees 
IMAP CM Rocke pice cstccrceasersneurtnetr ace 


ULL Yigtetea cee setew cath a<rscaldsecaend ceeveee 
August 
SE DUC MDC lays cenanesscweauseaneedtonesteat 
October wtscva Beste 
November ... 
DE CEMDEM Sererestcconn ss seceassassal eves 


1949 — January 
EQ DRUG Yate ce savcccavesoceansascscsecaee 
Mare hype rcc.crstessccpssdesstisacesexceres 


Uae ree eansn nie Aebrensithavasnsaensas 
ERIS Oe caciastens em aden sess Beso au saa sass 
September wansesteseenieets 
OCTOD OR We srecctes ess encessnewsstecssers 
November ... 
DGCOMPDEN, Peete. vecsaacestssds-tedidese 


1950 — January 
iebruary eee: ee eee ee 
Mar chive weccetet tana nome oon = 


DULY eee car ee eee 
PUBS Gc ovsnazsarisensusensgracnecannangss 
September gn cietieccctesspecnencass 
OCTODET raster ss secicccore Rea Bipseet 


1951 — January 
February 
MAP CIM a tengcccesscastedstwsenccavecancer: 


JULY eae eee tesceeee teste raster 
PURVIS UP saaiicn counted en soc vietderasdsuadnee sey 
September Wc: casero 
OCUODERAE ae teoncsen resect es tacnacee 
November 
December 


1. Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 


All 
Countries 


$7000 


2,636,945 
2,761, 207 
3,174, 253 
4,084, 856 


206,077 
182,167 
197,051 
226, 690 
225,093 
232, 997 
225, 099 
206, 490 
221,678 
243,438 
238, 172 
231, 993 


223, 786 
205, 976 
235, 946 
242,698 
250, 461 
250, 509 
230, 889 
212,092 
221, 569 
234, 267 
239, 609 
213,405 


211, 938 
200, 170 
237, 366 
230, 918 
290, 195 
282, 463 
259, 481 
267, 276 
279,671 
320, 572 
327, 909 
266, 293 


327, 190 
274, 167 
342,500 
393,039 
405, 069 
360,421 
370, 642 
357, 473 
311, 500 
344,145 
325, 702 
273,008 


2. Palestine included throughout. 


TRADE —CALENDAR YEAR, 1951 


Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


Other 


United United Commonwealth 
States Kingdom and ae 
Treland 

$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 

1, 805, 763 299,502 193,472 71, 382 

1,951, 860 307,450 185, 861 84, 363 

2,130,476 404,213 241, 559 103, 123 

2, 812, 927 420,985 306, 889 Vit bl 
149,976 21,589 11, 480 3,845 
136,847 17, 872 7,520 2,918 
138,299 21,601 10, 635 4,051 
159,461 24,641 14, 664 4,277 
144, 966 27,424 22, 548 7,199 
154,918 26,003 21, 837 5, 768 
149,499 29,377 16, 196 5,310 
136,061 24,685 17, 378 4,661 
1525707 24,100 16, 653 5,290 
160, 211 29,257 21,432 7,509 
163, 423 28,319 18,047 1, 782 
159, 395 24,633 15,080 peer yes 
164,801 25,405 10, 580 6, 650 
148, 816 22,918 11, 886 5,914 
168,952 28, 343 15, 264 7,541 
177, 293 30,120 14, 257 7, 503 
172,069 29,468 20, 185 8,062 
176, 848 26,961 19, 238 9,032 
160, 254 29,376 15, 193 6, 261 
143, 553 26,179 16,779 6,193 
157, 993 21,943 15, 246 6,342 
167,575 19,450 19, 288 6,758 
162,727 26,532 18,595 8,339 
150, 978 20,755 9, 350 5, 767 
154,473 26,138 10, 728 5, 056 
143,148 25, oi 11, 262 5,672 
160, 893 32,726 14, 297 7, 250 
162,190 29,538 13, 105 6, 860 
195,522 36, 296 24, 245 8, 636 
188, 320 37, 108 23,434 8,115 
170,648 SZ nila 22,022 8,344 
172,552 34,257 21, 606 8,456 
nooo 36, 213 23ers 9,140 
208, 332 41,671 27, 564 11, 210 
214, 769 40, 153 29, 986 155 105) 
182, 276 32,025 19, 598 9, 278 
233510 LD 33,923 22,107 9,391 
199,035 27, 806 14, 830 9,596 
245, 709 30,412 25, 040 de 20) 
278,405 48,937 22,452 14, 449 
273,171 43,599 32,059 18,629 
241,473 39,928 30, 700 16,141 
234,741 43,299 38, 723 18, 462 
229,464 39,051 40, 952 17, 005 
211,597 28,009 27,028 15, 046 
238, 273 32,426 21, 286 18, 962 
224, 684 33, 327 18, 216 17, 993 
203, 060 19,417 13, 496 10, 318 


Latin 


83 


America Others” 
$7000 | $7000 
221, 260 34,475 
192, 022 38,733 
213, 548 81,334 
273, 692 93,251 
15, 496 2,377 
14, 130 2,593 
19, 137 3,056 
20,077 3,348 
18, 549 4,104 
19, 683 3,819 
21,316 2,100 
20,373 1,736 
18, 506 3,378 
20, 528 3,332 
16, 578 2,202 
16, 887 2,433 
14, 184 1,752 
13, 689 2,563 
13,983 1,550 
11, 682 1,843 
16,915 3,762 
15,998 2,432 
16,772 3,033 
15, 288 4, 100 
16,727 3,318 
17,726 3,470 
18, 752 4,664 
20,307 6, 248 
12, 358 3,185 
10,571 4,146 
18, 238 3,962 
14, 908 4,317 
18,776 6,720 
15, 203 10, 283 
18,078 7,672 
21,925 8,480 
25, 369 7,883 
21,939 9,856 
20, 271 7,625 
15,911 7, 205 
22,030 6,424 
17,027 5,873 
22,447 7,772 
22, 170 6, 626 
27,115 10, 496 
23,024 9, 155 
23,519 11,898 
23, 634 7, 367 
21,477 7,793 
26, 495 6,403 
24, 076 7,406 
20, 678 6,039 


84 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE XXVI. Prices ! and Physical Volume2 of Domestic Exports and Imports 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Months 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


PRICE INDEXES 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 


86.7 97. | 106.9 104. 8 115.9 
88.1 99.2 106.7 104.0 117.8 
88.5 98.4 105. 2 105. 2 119.3 
90.6 99.1 104. 8 106. 3 121.2 
O12 97.8 104.1 105. 6 121.9 
9356 97.8 103.8 107.1 123.0 
92.6 98.6 102.0 108.9 123. 8 
DAWU BUSG ceccsccestaccusnsstcsncgacnscactagrasccodastasscssiecesancdvacceacwaaenare 93.6 99.9 101.2 110. 1 125.5 
September .. 93.9 102.6 99.9 TE 125.0 
OCUO DET cencncetoancecaacvocgaeccessaachuccvecesersiatgzesvcedebuaaxsVetoaprese 94.1 104. 8 102.9 111.2 125. 5 
November 94.8 105.0 103.5 112.0 126.0 
95.0 104.9 104.0 112.2 125.8 
91.6 100. 0 103.3 108.3 122.5 


PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 


OANUALY jaccacsncaesercevacstosnsascsacccascenentetrccdcrresctsssnontokacerseaens 96.0 
PPG DPUARY cccsccscctateracetttncectacnncoucssvoveressvetuns soawabaiesnaugnereers TIS6 
Mare hi sscstecs~caens-tevcuscpoctcesesncausoracssauccetepsuce essen sdessteasameeeers 94.9 
April... 95.0 
103.5 
99.1 
118.0 
108. 8 
SOPTOMBOR o. caceecocsncasactaccusonencdevucenancnnasssacdsdesvesaxageusasoasne 99.9 
OCTO DER secccccaccsenasencnssescensences socectesncensestguvescecescccavareesecces 115. 4 
INO'VOMID OT oecktecuccvevsnencesosscosusiesscdecesassassusevscesdecrsaasdcusecse' 117.5 
December. 117.6 
PAM AT EN OX cc. sencscacsescasansessccacoucsessacenceresascaasenersccnene 103. 9 

PRICE INDEXES 

IMPORTS 

PAMUALY iascecenee ceaccretsnaibeasusacscvascoucctsvsreustnsiarsivavavvessaucesten 119.9 
February . 122.3 
124.6 
128.1 
129. 5 
FUNG ses prcasceaccsddsccersntoras ceacsarcvesccusacnerseeevaccsseeveasccareceaceete 129.9 
DULY. .cccusavesasocssuessassovesctossseveccveustiveunetephesavascescsesicuetastecse 129.6 
TAUB US Ui cassscnsndsauevsacsercanesesvons tases coweesersveerestavcceretseensreavsce) 127. 2 
DSpCCMPER /ccccvtccesteresstevecsss caves ccvapseversoevesssucevoccesavustecesees 126.2 
OCLODER s.<.ccscocccesersseerencscose 124. 2 
November 121.5 
December 121.6 
Annual IGGXe.cc0.cscceestsseccsstesessensesseeuers sevescecescecceunseer 126.0 


PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 


August . 
September. accscesceceoectvtastectacentunenssevencdatsscesescsentsccectors 
OGUODER zecccosesatvecssaessvvdeiocd cacctenct opeecterncscernccncacceneececteret 


IDO COMDET..cokacssetscacesceecccussssvecesceetes etatcastvactsaccecsscccrenees 
Annual Index. 


1, Unit values andspecified wholesale andretail prices. See ‘‘Export andImport Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945 — June, 1950 (1948 = 100)’, 
D.B.S., October, 1950 (Reference Paper No. 8), and Ch. V, p. 41. Indexes for 1949, 1950 and 1951 are revised. 
2. Volume indexes produced by dividing price indexes into value indexes. 
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TABLE XXVII. Foreign Exchange Rates 


Official Rates! in Canada Market Rates? in Canada 


U.S. Dollar Pound Sterling 


A Pound Noon Average 
Effective From Sterling for 
1950 
a Canadian cents Canadian cents 
oD QUE Y |: weeds setecsencesscuesevs es cxveuchecptennsoveres ease 110, 25 105.17 308. 00 294, 46 


February . ies 110, 25 104.92 308.00 293.82 
110. 25 104.73 308, 00 293, 29 
110, 25 105,99 308.00 296. 74 
110. 25 106. 37 308.00 297,89 
110. 25 106.94 308. 00 299,41 
110, 25 106.05 308. 00 296.90 
110,25 105. 56 308.00 295. 46 
SO DLE MND ON Fee yancacateresscevesscaesneneetsvevnsestiase 110. 25 105. 56 308.00 295. 46 
October ... 105, 34 105.08 294.96 294.11 
November 104.03 104, 35 291. 23 292.06 
105,31 102. 56 294. 86 286, 49 


1939 —Septempber 1G sects seecttk tere tressce 110.50 445.00 


MSHS OCLOUCT EL ye tcues sarc crneatencent ence ett 110, 25 444, 00 


MO SiG al UY sO ie eatratcaveraccocean ier ncreaatesaccesstenre 100, 25 403, 00 


1949 — September 20, cates iesssc eens 110. 25 308.00 


Source: Bank of Canada 


1. Mid-rate between official buying and selling rates. 
2, From October 2, 1950, noon average rate for business days in month. 


December 


TABLE XXVIII. New Gold Production Available for Export 
(Net Exports of Non-Monetary Gold) 


Month ees 
$’000,000 

oD RIAL Y, crc ec tery esters aca ech tea cache ahah saa aes MG Inn se Dalicsavenvaanais 10.0 9.2 9.0 9.6 9.7 
PRODIUALY Sa scacn to cette: caso te ert aete concn cdetteee metnaecncoadede 9.4 9.5 6.9 8.9 9.6 
ANC Petros sas caer Oeics ton cae dene as dane TNE cae RR EES cea Rev ssbavs cc onovcdens 12.6 10.0 6.8 Ooh eR 
8.4 BP) 6.4 9.5 9.8 

9.8 10.0 8.2 8.8 12.4 

WI RUIRG 7. sacence cepnsuansnssgsacrmenvion se tessucuresnctsee cndnas seeatseancesioatnvelsvecls 10.7 Hawi 8.6 9.6 9.8 
9.2 6.6 10.1 10.8 9.4 

9.7 thes) 125 9.7 13.8 

SE DLOIIDEN iacarrvect coi cs sisi saccstacrceients aber thsabooukctorsee ort asvanea sion 10.9 6.8 18.4 11.9 lGy 
ORLODOL Beg: eee sapereets trust ter cee teap te eceerie res sctrercas veverSueresehees 12.6 8.5 9,2 9.6 1352 
INOS ADEN 5. <sev ect rsare sc sarccucaseces oasteseas csnchinstunsedvereowwani outa 112 6.0 Red 9.1 15.4 
December ... 10.9 Te 11.8 12.8 125.5 
Total . 124,4 95.8 99,3 119,0 138, 9 


F. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXIX. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) by Sections and Divisions of the Standard Intemational 
Trade Classification, 1950 and 1951 


To All Countries To United States To United Kingdom 
and ; inti 
Division Title Description 
Codes 1950 1951 
$7000. | $000 $’000 $°000 $°000 
0 RO OG peccevs oceccancascheccrecsareucacanreveccececescacersecncascrcetdvecctevercceeaerereruepersevercsecd 844, 905 | 1,042,441 332, 40 413,079 266, 043 232, 122 
00 Titveranimalspchieflysfor too desyessestsesttesesten esoeetetserteeree eres 82,992 64, 497 82, 310 63, 935 L 1 
01 Meat and meat preparations ....... fs 77, 219 75, 469 46, 300 68, 664 24, 432 1, 275 
02 Dairy products, eggs and honey ; 33,624 24, 847 3,945 4,039 17,471 9, 435 
03 Fish and fish preparations. ........... 5 106, 413 110, 213 72, 165 74,927 4, 892 7,044 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations : 482, 792 695, 060 78, 900 141, 260 215, 097 Be Nd hl 
05 Fruits and vegetables... A 30, 589 28, 782 Pape alisye/ 21, 334 4,111 2,813 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations.. . 6,191 4,425 4,754 4, 187 20 35 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices 739 799 542 403 4 37 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cere ms 235 Dak Sip lo a 2G) 34,003 0 861 
09 Miscellaneous food! preparatlONS)...ccsccccccesscccecesscescesrsrscteessscuseesseee 826 1, 234 243 327 15 50 
1 Be Veraces: anid! TODACCO ccocccsmacccccoeeseccesecetosccenteccecessecescesctucacteccnsesscen 54,177 73,188 35, 219 46, 228 8, 701 14, 138 
1 BeVCra ses wucciecenneesccaeee ‘ 43, 534 56, 495 35, 168 46,163 381 640 
12 PODACCO ANG MANULACEUTES .. ccsvsccecectascccocescetecsecosecuvestecccactovencteetecee 10, 643 16, 693 50 64 8, 320 138, 499 
2 Cinde Materials:; Ine dible ..c:..cccscscsocosssssecescosesesassateteneresesscerercescasesstee 875, 978 | 1, 152,539 708,174 790,178 81,408 199, 452 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed. 39, 161 43, 259 29, 622 SopoeU 5, 114 8,608 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels.... 12,964 12; 523 ul 1, 241 217 168 
23 Crude rubber, including synthe : 659 880 658 7146 0 0 
24 Wood, lumber and cork ............es0000 i 370, 120 421, 464 324, 529 291, 659 22, 407 86, 113 
25 Pulp and waste papef .......cee0 5 212, 101 371, 483 194, 551 282, 657 13, 129 38, 090 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured .. 10, 168 15, 156 8,017 9, 504 1,078 1,595 
aT Crude minerals and fertilizers....... 74,600 93,710 54, 597 65, 447 5, 388 6, 779 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap..........« . 132, 947 170, 153 74,076 83, 526 33,844 577-555 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, .0.p........ccssccssseccesseseees 23, 259 23,910 22, 118 22,078 232 543 
3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ............-cssccsscssesssesseees 16, 331 17, 505 14, 688 14,129 398 1,465 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ...........cccscssccsssssccsssssscessseeeeee 9,087 10,058 2, 745 3,190 @ 939 
5 Che miGal S «.ccs<.ccccstes sues steaoeessesscccecaveesoesscauscssasteess seoetrcssevcocecteseezestnsstecea 118, 912 157, 743 72,594 87, 834 10,011 15, 449 
51 Chemical elements and COMPOUNDS ..........ccceccosssecscecascsevssecosacecesee 29,998 45, 673 21, 442 32, 328 5, 686 7,796 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals .. ' 780 932 779 932 0 0 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials... FEE Wf 5, 630 1, 397 2, 347 21 162 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ....... 4, 716 6, 293 450 487 132 101 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations . j 231 359 131 185 12 9 
56 Fertilizers, manufactured .....ccccscccsssccsssesesese : 38, 874 35, 743 28, 595 30, 809 0 0 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals2 A 42, 187 63, 112 19, 800 20, 746 4,161 7, 380 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material .0..0..........cccccccscsseeseees 965, 044 | 1, 159, 322 762,497 821,288 98, 452 161,165 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs ........ccsccsssesscessesconscensceare 6, 837 8,171 3,691 4,730 955 1, 346 
62 Rubber manufactures, N.0.). .....sscccccsssesevee : 11, 148 26, 227 4,066 6, 087 36 74 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) 25, 855 34, 672 20,053 22,905 2,813 6, 154 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ...........++ 501, 853 568, 125 473, 598 512,031 2, 366 10,917 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. 19, 849 27, 844 10, 104 12, 767 839 937 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, no.p. ‘ 8,054 10, 140 4, 254 5,032 378 839 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ..... : 10, 376 17, 657 9,053 16, 396 561 233 
68 Base metals (including iron) ............ . 363, 619 442, 731 234, 679 232, 788 88, 514 138, 555 
69 Manufactures"oitmetalls ix. ceron cece cern centr ole ee 17, 452 23, 754 2,999 8,551 1,991 Pye et 
7 Machinery and Transport Equipment............scsccsssccssesssesscescerseesseesees 233, 721 300, 023 99,210 131, 344 4,109 5,648 
71 Machinery other thamelec tric) csccccscccccsesessesssscocesoseseascecnsescessesevoot 125, 261 164, 172 86,918 109, 209 2, 586 3, 108 
712 Electric machinery and apparatus. 17, 490 25, 532 5, 142 5, 598 271 628 
13 UTAnS port: equi pM eMby.cs.ccsecccescens-ccucacecssseacesesest csesccestecs mene 90, 970 110, 319 7,149 16, 538 1,251 1,920 
8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles........ssescessscessessecescececssencecees 22,137 31,226 12,378 14, 84 1,322 3,370 
81 Building fixtures and fittings ....... ; 1, 334 1, 344 29 48 10 12 
82 Furniture and related fixtures. .... 512 838 300 490 26 3 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc. . ‘ 47 70 35 32 1 al 
84 Clothing ....... 5 6,070 5, 623 4,945 3, 831 181 297 
85 Footwear... a Stee 3 2, 447 4, 216 1,611 1, 487 410 1, 870 
86 Instruments, togr 5 a0 4, 289 7,765 1,757 34S 383 726 
89 Manufactured articles, n.o.p. 7,439 11, 369 3, 701 5, 784 312 461 
9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities 16, 626 19,091 10, 190 11, 637 2,031 1,371 
91 Postalipackag eck pecseceswet.ccarconcecserteese eee ‘ 120 89 55 30 4 1 
92 Live animals not for f00d...........cecesccceeeeee 1,662 866 1,639 841 6 3 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 14, 844 18,135 8, 496 10, 766 2,024 1, 368 
lee Total, Exports Covered by S.L.T.C.° eaten eed 3,156, 920 | 3, 963, 136 | 2,050,335 | 2,333, 709 472,536 635, 720 


1. Less than $500.00. 

2. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. 
They are included in Division 59. 

3. Excludes commercial gold and processing charges. 
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TABLE XXX. Imports by Sections and Divisions of the Standard international Trade Classification, 1950 and 1951 


Section From All Countries From United States From United Kingdom 

Reiss Title Description 
Codes 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 
$'000 $’000 $000 $7000 | $000 $’000 

0 OO Gere ceca ste tes sss cone ck sess cscsessuadyvien scrscoutss sesastan pssbeaes sauccveeacstarevaiencsessee 358, 649 398, 895 116, 627 148, 915 12, 883 9,619 

00 Live animals, chiefly for food . oe 668 969 448 yt 220 256 

01| Meat and meat preparations.......... ae 11,029 28,639 4,882 15,908 117 636 

02| Dairy products, eggs and honey .. vs 4,257 16,002 698 2, 408 13 14 

03 Fish and fish preparations .......... oe 4, 188 6, 202 2,400 3,049 107 115 

04| Cereals and cereal preparations.. 25,934 27,378 217015 21,835 1,782 2, 389 

05 Fruits and vegetables ............... 129,610 138, 375 78,717 89,852 1,121 968 

06; Sugar and sugar preparations ... 83, 562 83,899 705 1, 216 1,616 1,582 

07| Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices ... 94, 236 87,610 3, 243 5,613 7,476 2,447 

08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals). Ris 1,967 4,539 1,915 4,434 1 5 

09 Miscellaneous) food pPreparatlONns c.....scc-peelreccsse-teacsssusazczctecevacoere 3,197 5, 283 2,605 3, 889 430 1, 208 

1 ESEVETASOS ABE "TOR ACCO  sccicodicsvacneessaeans ancqudnseasten decumchcsceniciscesutchecesiy 20, 954 22,163 4, 982 4,562 9,272 9, 758 

MOTH MMBIS CVICLAR C Sher ie sere caceeeccconessctesae se teastesecosvant sebicgunssubaresasaeessovuuvtansctseens 16,955 18, 495 2,399 2, 242 9,153 9,627 

Hi PE ODACCOMANG MANERA CULES (ruc. --crecnc-ocsececectestec as toescbaconsterersbenessaees 3,999 3, 668 2, 583 2,320 119 131 

2 Crude Materials, Inedible. 2...:.s.:c.css:c0sees.seece cs aedosesessenasuvectevedeesen eden’ 388, 002 535, 240 217, 988 292, 752 35, 707 50, 302 

21 Hides, Skins-and furs, UMdrPOSSEO..ci...ccsccscescsconscissscsncocsscdnsousconvace 32,075 31,807 26,075 23,831 311 1,297 

22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels Rectaccests 26, 267 33,993 14,133 20, 859 0 0 

23] Crude rubber, including synthetic 5 a 35,142 65, 684 8,305 9,515 369 409 

24 Wood, lumber BURG CORK cccacw caaseasee e 15, 688 25, 195 14,931 Zo, tol 3 12 

20 Pulp and waste papet............. ~ 6,613 10,086 6,518 9,968 18 21 

26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured. 172, 219 243,020 85,177 125,945 31,043 45,842 

27| Crude minerals and fertilizers ....... 32,934 39, 557 28,697 30,949 1,526 1,803 

28) Metalliferous ores and metal scrap .. a 49, 468 67, 243 22,811 35,097 83 42 

29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n. vacviandasvassveaidbesvast 17,596 18,654 11, 342 12, 837 2,354 877 

3 31|\Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ...........0.0....0..0..cc0- 493,226 535,025 350, 084 335, 754 5, 095 3,531 

4 41|Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats .............0ccccccccccceessececsseeeetseees 39,390 45,259 25,910 23, 754 2,698 371 

5 Chem Cals We pew eccca teeter occa sates cas cee ei ee ates cscneet eee tna 169, 194 205, 859 142, 913 176, 200 15, 283 17, 464 

51 Chemical elements and compounds 48,613 58, 270 41,124 49,941 4,003 5,446 

52) Mineral tar and related crude chemicals . 5,708 9,998 4,663 8,854 836 650 

53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials. 26,938 30, 349 19,876 Py tie 4, 366 4,938 

54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products......... 12,834 16, 404 10,820 14, 388 1,507 1,506 

55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations... 8,459 8,319 7,115 6,862 640 543 

06| Fertilizers, manufactured .........c.-ccessssseessosnsese a 8,759 10, 209 6,812 8,976 4 19 

59 Explosives and miscellaneous Chemicals..........cccccceccsececeeceeseees 57,883 72, 309 52, 502 65, 394 3,928 4,362 

6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material ooo... 614, 680 862, 803 379,131 544, 920 159, 624 188, 187 

61 Leather and products and dressed furs ... 10, 349 12, 429 4,814 5,685 5, 166 6,046 

62| Rubber manufactures, n.o.p. 14,030 18,752 12,728 Lttio 816 816 

63 Wood and cork products (except. furni 13,471 17,908 10,836 13,838 748 685 

64 Paper, paperboard and products ............ee0 19,778 28, 467 18,509 26,619 1,099 1,479 

65| Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p... 171,977 214, 245 61,814 85, 886 68,452 79,032 

66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. se 66, 445 86,612 37,765 SO poo 22,049 26, 181 

67 Silver, platinuin, gems and jewellery.......... ae 34, 236 31,659 4,517 5,874 23,826 18,991 

68 Base metals (including iron)........... aa 165; 202 285, 539 124, 275 196, 886 25,770 Si, 61S 

69 Manila chirest of metal s:rc.cccttielechotesses cose atrte awe sosssewecacencccaucasoctevesoes 119,192 167, 192 103,873 142, 606 11,698 17, 282 

7 Machinery and Transport Equipment .....................::cccccccceeesseeeeeee 829,634 |1,107,037 §92, 792 990, 955 128, 783 99, 770 

ip) Machinery other than! ClO Ctric i..c.cccccasecqcecsesaasssacnezsnanssopecncacpsanssase 457, 130 642, 793 420,066 592, 316 34,911 37, 380 

72| Electric machinery and apparatus . hee 91, 626 T3103 78,393 111,751 11,607 17, 284 

43 PETARE DOF, EQUINE HG. cbr cisescsnsnavaesnesdsandeastrcdarcvooesaaceadiy ah Scasstwenemeas 0 280, 878 333, 214 194, 333 286, 888 85, 266 45,105 

8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles .............ccccccecceeeeeeteeeseeees 189,594 245,044 137,379 185, 616 30, 653 35,158 

81 Building fixtures and fittings ......... 9,937 13,071 8,840 11,784 687 1,199 

82| Furniture and related fixtures... 3, 114 6, 238 2,456 4,926 434 986 

83| Travel goods, handbags, etc. 2,142 2, 544 690 ina Oe) 1,141 1,055 

84 Clothing eee... 23, 154 29,492 5, 132 10, 640 14, 215 15,044 

85| Footwear 4,830 6,610 2, 229 3,161 2,085 2,797 

86| Instruments, p grap 44,118 48,374 32,547 36,915 2 PPM) 2,972 

89 Manufactured articles, n.o.p. 102, 299 138,175 84, 885 117,085 9,865 11,505 

9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities. af 70, 733 127,199 62,542 109,176 4,195 6, 826 

Om POStal PACKALES:cvcs<cedeenccaveescesssacsucsedcevnts scenes oe 9,359 22,025 9,294 21, 300 44 472 

92) Live animals not for £000 «......ccccecvsscsessesveres Lae L517 2,198 ToLt 2,092 39 (P2 

93 Returned goods and special transactions ..........:sssceessensteeeeeenees 59,797 102,977 Bileon 85, 784 4,112 6, 283 

Grand Total, Imports Covered by S.IT.C.  oo.cccccccccceccesesteceeeee ‘i 174,056 it 084,525 |2,130,348 |2,812, 603 404,195 420, 985 


1. Excludes commercial gold and processing charges. 
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FOREWORD 


The Review of Foreign Trade is a semi-annual publication designed to 
provide summary information on Canadian trade for the general reader, together 
with some analysis of the material included in the trade statistics. Both textual 
commentary and summary tables are presented. Those interested in obtaining more 
detailed statistics on any phase of Canada’s foreign trade should consult the 
monthly, quarterly and annual Trade of Canada publications issued by the Ex- 
ternal Trade Section of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


This report presents for the first time the Bureau’s current-weight (Paasche’s) 
indexes of export and import prices, and explains their use as a check on the 
continued validity of the regularly published base-weight (Laspeyres’) series. 
Estimates of the ‘‘General Trade’’ value of Canada’s trade are made available for 
the first time in Some years. 


This report was prepared by Mr. L.A. Shackleton, under the direction of 
Mr. C.D. Blyth, Director of the Bureau’s International Trade Statistics Division. 
The material on which it is based was compiled under the direction of Mr. L.A. 
Kane, Chief of the External Trade Section. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, HERBERT MARSHALL, 
May 13, 1953. Dominion Statistician. 
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CHAPTER I 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1952 


Leading Developments 


An extremely sharp change in the relation be- 
tween export prices and import prices was the 
principal factor creating Canada’s export surplus 
of $325 million on commodity trade in 1952, in 
contrast With the import balance of the previous 
year. The volume of imports actually increased 
somewhat more than that of exports in the year 
as a whole. However, average import prices fell 
sharply, while those of exports showed little 
change; as a result the value of exports increased 
to $4,356 million, while that of imports declined to 
$4,030 million. 


The change in the commodity trade balance was 
the chief factor in creating a current account surplus 
of $151 million in Canada’s balance of payments in 
1952. The year 1951 saw a deficit of $524 million 
on current account, which was offset by a heavy 
flow of foreign capital to Canada, A similar situation 
prevailed in 1950. 


The volume of both exports and imports was 
considerably higher than in any previous peacetime 
year in Canada’s history, although shipments of 
military supplies and other goods to foreign coun- 
tries may have been greater in some years of the 


second world war. Import prices were lower than in 
the previous year for the first time since that war; 
they averaged about the same as in 1950, well be- 
low the peak of 1951. The decline in export prices 
was small, and the terms of trade ratio was higher 
than in any recent year. Each dollar of Canadian 
exports could purchase a 13% greater quantity of 
imports than in 1951. 


The appreciation of the foreign exchange value 
of the Canadian dollar in the year had an important 
influence on prices of both exports and imports. 
In 1952 the Canadian dollar was worth about 7.6% 
more in exchange for other principal world cur- 
rencies than in 1951, and as the prices of both 
exports and imports are largely determined in ex- 
ternal markets this appreciation tended to reduce 
trade prices in Canadian dollars to about the same 
extent. In terms of foreign currencies, therefore, 
the prices of Canadian exports averaged some 6.5% 
higher than in 1951, those of imports only about 
6% lower than in the previous year. The higher 
value of the Canadian dollar together with falling 
prices in world markets played an important role 
in reducing inflationary pressures in the domestic 
economy. 


TABLE 1. Summary Statistics of Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Calendar Year 


Percentage Change 


1948 to 
1952 


1951 to 


1951 1952 


1952 


Value of Trade: 


PINOLATULEX POF Stitacecnstes seeeee ots awecettere cede seee 3,110.0 Os) 
DOMestic MX Ports weeks eee 3,075.4 .0 
FUG =EIX POMS tobe sere eee sont sn sosacroretewecsset 34.6 PAa 

TM) OF US gf. sw somnacteeorsonsecdteatscuneo se bbiensing acne skee 2,636.9 2, 161, 2 

SROtAL Ered Caps attcare oentces cates ee detbes tects aean's ten 5, 747.0 Bi Thebes 

pirad GiB a lance yee tse. ssestennes ree cesses + 473.1 + 261.2 


$’000,000 


3,963.4 5 8 Gh 

5 3,914.5 ; 5 a8) 2h) 
38.7 48.9 . +12.3 
3,174.3 | 4,084.9] 4,030.5 Soll s 
6,331.3 | 8,048.2] 8,386.5 + 4.2 
- 17.2 - 121.5 + 325.5 = 


Price Indexes: 1948 =100 
IDOMESUICFEX POLE Sie ierce ace ns stsree vas ote rocenes ence 100.0 103.3 108. 3 123.0 121.8 <sab/l.0 
TINT) OLE Sie ser socsccen os gus -oaccseoec ac acooaeseteeauees- 100.0 | 102.6 SOS 126.2 110.3 - 12.6 
Perms of Trades seer creer o2- 100.0 100.7 98.2 97.5 110.4 +13.2 
Volume Indexes: 1948 = 100 
IDOMESUIC EGX DOLLS macctrestcccesessccesrsccaseraces 100.0 94.2 | 93.6 103.5 114.9 2 i be ie) 
TIMP OLtS Meee secceee ects tee cece. cccceteceeces 100.0 102.0 109.2 12207 138.1 +12.63 
Constant Dollar Values: $’ 000,000 of 1948 
ENOCE INES X DOLGS esac cece seespornee cen coueercudony Seal LO SOn eZ), 92 0oL 2,914.5 Sy PAPA G3 3,581.0 +11.2 
NP OLLS Merrett teres tte eos as cecceccesvaceeaeds cesses 2,656.9" 2,091. 2 Pytole Macs) |) “SIVA C8} 3,654.1 +12.93 
Ota eR rAdCmem er ecient Dae O) eon Olnec Ss hPa) || Gist arshs el Une Boul +12.0 


1. Exclusive of transfers of defence equipment and supplies to North Atlantic Treaty countries under the Defence 
Appropriation Act, which were as follows: 1950, $56.8 million; 1951, $109.1 million; 1952, $75.1 million. 

2. Export price index divided by import price index. This ratio measures the extent to which export prices have in- 
creased more or less rapidly than import prices. 

3. The constant dollar value gain is greater than the volume index gain due to the exclusion of certain military im- 
ports from the latter. See Ch. V., p. 44. 
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CHART | 


PRICE AND VOLUME CHANGES 
AFFECTING CANADAS TRADE BALANCE 


TRADE BALANCE IN 195] 
EFFECT OF CHANGE IN: 


EXPORT VOLUME 


IMPORT VOLUME 


EXPORT PRICES 


IMPORT PRICES 


RESULTING IN: 
TRADE BALANCE IN 1952 : 


100 


—O-+ 100 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Many of the important influences on foreign trade 
in 1952 were the same as in 1951. Defence spending 
remained high inCanada and several other countries, 
civilian production and consumer spending also 
tended to grow. Overseas purchases of Canadian 
grains continued to increase because of smaller sup- 
plies available elsewhere afterthe poor 1951 harvest 
in many countries. And domestic investment in 
Canada again reached a new record level, exerting 
a strong influence on the increase in imports. There 
were a few significant differences, however. Falling 
prices, lower demand, and a desire to cut high in- 
ventories of high-priced materials reduced world 
trade in fibres and textiles. Supplies of some forest 
products, notably wood pulp, exceeded demand, 
rather than falling below it as in 1951; the drop in 
demand for textiles was an important influence here. 
Demand for several strategic materials decreased, 
as stockpile requirements were largely satisfied, and 
the steel industry strike in the United States in 
midsummer changed in a few days a world shortage 
of zinc into a world surplus of zinc. 


These latter factors, and several others, were 
responsible for the decline in world prices in 1952. 
To a greater extent they affected non-Canadian 
goods than Canadian goods. Also, as foreign prices 
had risen more sharply in 1950-51 than had Canadian 
export prices, due in part to contractual arrange- 
ments and a desire by Canadian firms to maintain 
good business relations with their principal cus- 
tomers, foreign prices were generally more vulner- 
able to readjustment in 1952 than were those of 
Canadian goods. 


The effect of the change in the terms of trade on 
the trade balance is illustrated in Chart I. The im- 
port balance of $121 million incurred in 1951 would 
have increased to about $204 million in 1952 had 
there been no change in the terms of trade (other 
considerations being unchanged), because the 
increase in the volume of imports in the year was 
greater than that in export volume. Lower export 
prices had very little effect on the balance, how- 
ever, while the fall in import prices had the effect 
of changing the balance towards the export side by 
$581 million. The net result of changes in these 
four components was the export balance of $325 
million in 1952, and lower import prices were the 
chief influence on the change. 


The bilateral imbalance of Canada’s trade again 
increased in 1952. Since 1950, the year of most 
even balance in our foreign trade since the war, 
changes in exports to and imports from principal 
trading areas have been as follows: 


Percentage Change In 
Trade With 


Total Exports Imports 
UnitediSta teste srscesrcesn + 14.6 uF BASH Tl 
United Kingdom .............. ays Th) - 11.0 
FLUO PCueaecractcnecstecetect te asrerece + 148.0 + 46.7 
Other Commonwealth and 
Jrela nd) scecsaeccctesessseereees + 43.8 — 23.3 
JoatingAme nic digests. +) 486.6 eS Sol 
ObtHersiy Sissscecswseaces aeeeces cease + 128.9 - 10.2 
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TABLE 2. Distribution of Trade by Leading Countries and Trading Areas 


United 
States 


United 


Kingdom Others 


Total Exports: 


1. Excluding Newfoundland. In the first three months of 1949 Newfoundland accounted for 0.32% of the year’s ex- 


ports, 0.03% of imports, and 0.18% of total trade. 


The effect of these changes has been to give Canada 
a high export balance with all areas except the 
United States and Latin America, a high import bal- 
ance on trade with the United States, and a smaller 
import balance with Latin America. With most coun- 
tries in this latter area, however, increases in export 
balances have been the rule; in 1950 and 1952 
respectively, Venezuela alone provided 40.9% and 
47.8% of total imports from Latin America. 


Another indication of the degree to which the 
bilateral imbalance of trade has increased is pro- 
vided by the total of export and import balances with 
individual countries. In 1950 this total was $691.1 
million, only 10.9% of. total trade in the year. In 
1952 the sum reached $2,013.7 million, 24.0% of the 
much larger total of trade in the year. 


The distribution of Canada’s trade in 1952 re- 
flected this greater disequilibrium. Exports to the 
United States were a smaller proportion of the total 
than in the two preceding years, those to the United 
Kingdom, Europe and Latin America a much higher 
proportion. Imports from the United States formed a 
notably higher proportion of the total, those from the 
United Kingdom and other Commonwealth countries 


in particular have fallen. There have also been sharp . 


changes in the relative importance of individual 


countries aS export markets or import sources. 
Heavy purchases of Canadian grains have greatly 
increased the importance of Japan, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Brazil, and Italy as export 
markets since 1950, and of India since 1951. Sales 
of motor vehicles, especially during the period when 
the Canadian market was restricted by credit con- 
trols, were also important in the case of Brazil. Im- 
ports from India, Malaya and Singapore, Australia, 
New Zealand and Ceylon were very much lower in 
1952 than in 1951; these countries were most af- 
fected both by lower prices for their goods and by 
particular reductions in Canadian demand. 

There were also marked changes in the relative 
importance of various commodities in trade. Large 
supplies and urgent demand both contributed to the 
increase in grain exports, and wheat exports sur- 
passed the total for newsprint in the year. Foreign 
demand for metals was well maintained, and exports 
of the principal metals increased in volume, but 
lower prices and greater foreign competition reduced 
sales of wood pulp, pulpwood, shingles and lumber. 
Prices of wool, rubber, sugar, tin andvegetable oils 
fell sharply, and demand for most of these com- 
modities was less in 1952 than in 1951. However, 
Canada’s demand for capital goods remained at a 
record level, and consumer goods imports were 
generally very high throughout the year. 


Intra-Year Trends 


Several marked changes in leading features of 
trade took place during 1952. These were the product 
of many causes. Early in the year Canadian firms 
seem to have reduced their inventories of many com- 
modities which were falling in price. Consumer 
demand for some goods was temporarily low due to 
heavy purchasing in 1951 and to some price resist- 


ance, aS well as to the effect of consumer credit 
controls. Later in the year there was areturn to more 
normal purchasing of materials, and consumer de- 
mand recovered and increased. Credit controls were 
removed in May. Industrial production also showed a 
greater increase in the second half of 1952 than in 
the first half-year. 
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Influences abroad also altered during the year. 
In January at a meeting of Commonwealth finance 
ministers each sterling-area Commonwealth country 
undertook to take steps to improve the balance of 
its trade in order that the area as a whole might be 
in balance with the rest of the world in the second 
half-year. During succeeding months several of these 
countries announced new trade restrictions which 
affected exports in the second half-year. The ex- 
change position of some other countries, notably 
Brazil, also weakened during the year, and led to 
some extension of controls. Conditions in the 
textile industries and retail trade of many countries 
improved ‘in the second half-year, however, and 
their demand for materials recovered somewhat. 


The drop in trade prices was most pronounced in 
the first half-year; in the second half the fall in 
Canada’s export prices slackened and import prices 
showed some recovery. Changes in prices during 
successive quarters since the middle of 1951 have 
been as follows: 


Percentage Change In 


Period 
Export Prices Import Prices 
June ’51 — Sept. ’51.... ae Ma(S - 2.7 
Sept. ’51 — Dec. '51.... + 0.6 = 3.9 
Dec. ’51 — Mar. '52 .... - 1.5 - 5.3 
Mar. ’'52 — June ’52 .... - 2.1 - 4.7 
June ’52 — Sept. ’52.... - 1.3 - 2.6 
Sept. ’'52 — Dec. ’52.... - 0.8 ae dee 


Towards the end of the year, therefore, the terms of 
trade ratio decreased, although it remained above 
the 1951 level. 


There were also important changes in the relative 
increases in export and import volume during the 
year. The expansion in exports was most marked in 
the first half-year, that in imports was concentrated 
in the second half, and especially in the fourth 
quarter, as the following statement reveals: 


Percentage Change from Previous Year 


Period Export Volume Import Volume 
1Q am alii) ae ducal 
2Q + 19.2 Ce Set 
3Q CaO sO) + 14.2 
4Q ae H) + 29.6 


As aresult of these influences the balance of trade 
remained at about the same level in all quarters, in- 
stead of showing a seasonal upturn towards the end 
of the year. 


The direction of trade also altered. Exports to 
the United States were a lower proportion of the 
total in the second quarter than in any other, and 
increased steadily thereafter, while a lesser share 
of imports was drawn from that source in the second 
half-year. Exports to the United Kingdom declined 
after the heavy grain shipments of the second 
quarter, those to the Commonwealth in all quarters, 
while imports from the United Kingdom recovered 
after the low first quarter. Europe’s share of both 
exports and imports increased in the second half- 
year, although the share of exports directed to that 
area declined in the fourth quarter. Generally the 
bilateral imbalance of trade was most pronounced in 
the early part of the year, and lessened considerably 
in the second half. 


Government Policy and Foreign Trade 


Throughout the post-war period the Canadian 
government has worked for the reduction of the 
barriers to world trade which developed during and 
after the war. Economic assistance was extended 
to overseas countries in the reconstruction pe- 
riod, and Canada has participated in bilateral and 
multilateral negotiations on tariffs and trade prac- 
tices. Canada is one of the few countries in the 
world today which has almost no significant barriers 
to imports aside from tariffs, and the Canadian tariff 
has been considerably reduced since the war. 


In the autumn of 1952 Canada participated in the 
seventh session of the member countries of the 
General Agreement on Tariff and Trade. No new 
agreements to reduce tariffs were made at this con- 
ference, but Belgium agreed to remove the import 
restrictions against dollar goods which had been 
imposed to improve the balance of its trade with 
O.E.E.C. countries in September, 1951, and the 
United Kingdom announced the removal of certain 
domestic taxes which discriminated against imports. 
The conference urged the United States to remove 
its quantitative restrictions against dairy products 
imports, which are in violation of its obligations 
under G.A.T.T., and authorized member nations to 
take retaliatory measures. Canada has protested 
against these restrictions on several occasions. 


During the year the liberalization of the British 
West Indies trade restrictions was extended in keep- 
ing with an agreement made in 1951. This slightly 
aided Canadian exports to this area in 1952. In 
December an agreement for the exchange of most- 
favoured-nation treatment with Egypt became effec- 
tive, but 1952 statistics do not reflect the effect of 
this change in tariff relations. 


Government action also aided in easing the 
economic difficulties resulting from the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Canada. An arrangement 
was made with the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
whereby a considerable quantity of beef which 
would normally have been sold in the United States 
was shipped to the United Kingdom. New Zealand 
beef under contract to the United Kingdom was di- 
verted to the United States, and the proceeds of its 
sale used to pay Canada for the beef sent overseas. 
As soon as Canada was declared free of foot-and- 
mouth disease negotiations were undertaken with 
the various countries which had restricted imports 
of Canadian livestock and meats. The United 
States government announced in November that 
its import embargo would be removed in March of 
the following year. In 1953 more normal trade in 
these commodities should be possible. 
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TABLE 3. Foreign Trade and Population 


PODULACLON Soircasscosessceseesacts hee cheokoseTetessousecsers 


Current Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports Per Capita 
DMV OLtS) Pere Ca pitas aoe eceserseae eee ee 
pbotalelrade@mPerCapita Sincccscccccccccedsnccsacs 


Constant Dollar Comparisons: 
Domestic Exports Per Capita 
IMmportsi Ber Capita: qicscece.stesveroccnsesvsstecveess 

otaleTrade Per Capita tn...cssc..cccceccossescosss 


12, 823 


14, 430 


279. 42 298. 07 

205. 34 231. 49 291.59 279. 31 
430.11 461. 74 574. 51 581. 18 
220.10 244.72 

253. 23 


International Trade and the Domestic Economy 


Although Canada’s population is relatively small, 
this country is one of the world’s major trading 
nations. Early statistics published by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund? show that in 1952 Canada 
ranked third among the trading nations of the world 
in both exports and imports. The six largest world 
traders were: 


Country Total Exports Imports 
U.S. $’000,000 

MWMILECUSLOLES@ crecescescscccsas-sccseons 15,164 WEG32 
UnitedmeinedOms--.s.s.saceeeses- 7,540 9,733 
GANAS mete rttercerenesctecvecesecereers 4,729 4,458 
ROP ATIC G Ber tetey oreo tna seserscoscccsetesetss 3,896 4,431 
Federal Republic of Germany 3,990 3,818 
Belgium and Luxembourg ....... 2,426 2,424 


Canada and Germany were the only ones of these 
countries to increase both exports and imports above 
the 1951 level, and the value of world trade declined 
some 3% in 1952. 


Foreign trade is extremely important to the Cana- 
dian economy because of both geographic factors 
and the structure of the Canadian economy. Among 
the leading trading nations Canada ranked first in 
per capita trade in 1952, and of all countries having 
a large foreign trade only New Zealand seems to 
have had more trade per capita in that year. Com- 
modity exports were equivalent to 19.0% of Canada’s 
gross national product in the year, imports to 17.5%. 


Although these percentages are high, and al- 
though Canada’s per capita trade has increased 
significantly in recent years, there seems to be a 
long-term trend for exports and imports to form a 


smaller proportion of the country’s total production 
and consumption. The growth of population in Canada 
makes the domestic market more important to indi- 
vidual producers, and the diversification of produc- 
tion inCanada tends toslightly decrease dependence 
on imports. Nevertheless there is no sign that 
Canada’s supply of exportable goods will cease to 
increase, nor that the Canadian market for foreign 
goods will cease to increase. It only appears that 
these increases may be Slightly less rapid than that 
in Canadian production. 


Over short periods of years indexes of foreign 
trade and domestic economic activity tend to move 
together. Table 4 presents several series relating to 
foreign trade and domestic conditions, and most of 
the year-to-year changes indicated, and even the 
changes from 1937 to 1952, show a high degree of 
similarity. One of the most interesting facts dis- 
closed by the table is that import prices fell more 
rapidly than Canadian wholesale prices during 1952, 
and that the prices of goods sold abroad actually 
fell less in spite of the softness of the world market 
for many important commodities during the year. The 
greater long-term growth of gross national product 
and industrial production than of exports is also 
clearly indicated, as is the especially rapid increase 
in imports and investment in the last three years. In 
total, the picture presented is one of an economy 
expanding rapidly in many lines, at related rates of 
speed. This corresponds with non-statistical ac- 
counts of Canadian progress inrecent years. 


1. International Monetary Fund: /nternational Finan- 
cial Statistics, Washington, U.S.A., monthly. Data quoted 
are from the May, 1952, issue, but are subject to revi- 
sion. 
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TABLE 4. Indexes of Foreign Trade and Domestic Economic Activity 
(1948 = 100) 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


Value Indexes: 


DOMES tIC- EXPOS tec.s-deesscsececcsveceonsesssteastesercoseenvecee ates 139.9 
TM DOTUS)csssahdews acces coseeseves sadccerss cnececsnersovcnnseceessesscomensens 152.8 
Motal, Wiad es eecssccncosscesesees 145.9 


147.2 


Gross National Product 
Private Investment in Plant, Equipment and Housing 
Che ques*Cashed. Nek Sasa e teeta eerie eee 
Bank. DEPOSLUSiXgex, cee tocscececoutecacters coavakacesavebsnsstesscuens 


Price Indexes: 


LM DOLUS'. cc sacseccsceseseeesUossesccoactavesocseseetvossces vssssereeatdeeser see 


DUD OFUS scvssccsccesetzccaatsossvecseasastecesdersesessscceaestesecorecscostes® 


CHAPTER II 


TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES 


The United States and the United Kingdom were 
by a wide margin Canada’s leading trading partners 
in 1952. The former country took 54% of Canada’s 
exports and provided 74% of imports, while the latter 
took more than 17% of exports and provided 9% of 
imports. Trade with other countries was nevertheless 
greater proportionally than in the preceding years. In 
1950 all other countries accoynted for only 20.2% of 
Canada’s total trade, but in 1951 and 1952 this 
proportion increased to 22.9% and 23.3%respectively. 


In the immediate post-war period an even greater 
share of Canada’s trade was conducted with coun- 
tries other than the United States and the United 
Kingdom—in 1946, 27.4% of our trade was with other 
countries. However as the need for relief and recon- 
struction goods abroad declined, the share of other 
countries in Canada’s exports fell off. Although 
their share in imports increased this gain was insuf- 


ficient to offset the decline in exports. After 1950, 
chiefly because of an increased need for Canadian 
materials for military and civilian production, and 
for Canadian grains due to smaller crops and greater 
populations abroad, these exports again increased, 
while imports from most other countries accounted 
for about the same proportion of the Canadian total. 
The concentration of Canadian trade in the markets 
of the United States and the United Kingdom there- 
fore lessened, though remaining great. 


It should be noted, however, that this decrease 
in the concentration of Canadian trade has been 
achieved only at the cost of a greater degree of 
bilateral disequilibrium. Throughout the post-war 
period balance of payments problems have plagued 
many countries, and a frequent remedy has been to 
attempt to reduce purchases from countries with 
which an import balance was being incurred. Cana- 


TABLE 5. Canada’s Rank in Trade of the United States and the United Kingdom 
Note: Countries ranked horizontally according to importance in 1952 


United States Trade (U.S. Statistics!, Values in U.S. $000,000) 


Exports (including re-exports): 


95 Oleeceseantatcancecenesssceranceeascaceesuscecdesssasetse, 9,642.9 
UO Sli ccarcesese-etersnsessenniccs@eucmaecuanecosereccersereer' 13, 462. 5 
LOB Dissstercececcaccsvecsasesotesvecsnuecoacessssestatoensraaes 12, 565.0 


8, 852. 2 
10, 967.4 
eeetaseeestesdacecrarnccucacaceresseataccsereascecar starts 10, 713.5 


NO 5 Ole ccersstesccencececscesecceeracscasascrecssiereneces 2, 206. 1 
TLE | canscenoacacpeacé ancocsanobcho eccdaguccactoseosan sagas 2,706.7 
MO Sibeetearstncsscences wer seccsssacerinoressoeevessaenostces 2,693.4 


AOS Olsstecetcccasocectetepsccssereoscrerectevctessscescocacece’ 2,608. 2 180.2 
1G Syildeeasateseoereseponct tees neens-nece--acarerersnas sts eaars 3,903.8 
OD Diseeapetestensaeecosacons tees sevasccacceustaressesceiessrs 3,481.5 


Canada 


- United 


Australia 


United ; New 4 


260.9 
319.5 


511.2 416.4 
901.0 597.7 539. 8 
675.5 621.6 515.7 


Venezuela 


715.3 334.8 406. 4 315.4 : 
910.6 465.9 417.8 326.0 323.6 
808, 4 485.4 438.0 411.3 395. 8 


° 121.5 128.4 86.7 «2 
153.1 166.8 140.1 111.2 115.9 
178.3 143.0 130.1 114.2 112.7 


Denmark 


211.4 219.7 133.9 - 
379.8 252. 1 164.7 = 
315.7 224.9 165.7 137.4 


1. U.S. Dept. of Commerce: Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 23, 1953, and March 10, 1952. 

2. Excluding ‘‘special category’’ exports for which country detail is not published. 

3. U.K. Board of Trade: Trade and Navigation Accounts, January, 1953. 

4. A small oil-producing country in the Arabian peninsula not separately distinguished in Canadian statistics or in 


U.K. statistics prior to 1952. 
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dian exporters have from time to time been faced 
with such restrictions in many markets, and generally 
the greater the disequilibrium in our trade with coun- 
tries having balance of payments difficulties, the 
darker lies the shadow of such restrictions. 


Individually, no other country’s share in Canada’s 
exports or imports approaches those of the United 
States or the United Kingdom. Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, our third ranking export market in 1952, took 
only 2.4% of Canada’s exports. And only eleven 
countries, including these three, took 1% or more of 
total exports. Venezuela, our third ranking source of 
imports, provided 3.4% of the Canadian total, but no 
fourth cOuntry provided as much as 1%. Although the 
individual shares of most countries in Canadian 
trade remain small, several are increasing, and in 
the case of many products these countries are often 
Canada’s chief markets or principal suppliers. The 
importance to Canada of trade with a particular 
country cannot be judged only by that country’s pro- 
portion of our total trade. 


Although Canada was the third ranking country in 
world trade in 1952, and accounted for some 6% of 
the world total, nevertheless trade with Canada is 
not of dominant importance to other leading world 
traders. Canada was again the chief export market 
and chief import source for the United States in 
1952, but accounted for only slightly more than 22% 
of that country’s exports and imports. While these 
proportions were higher than in either of the two 
previous years they were far below the proportions 
of Canadian export and import trade conducted with 


the United States. Canada remained the fourth rank- 
ing market for United Kingdom exports, taking 4.8% 
of the total, and regained first place as a supplier 
of goods to the United Kingdom, providing 9.2% of 
that country’s imports. However as in the case of 
the United States, Canada’s share in the trade of the 
United Kingdom was well below that country’s share 
in our trade. In the trade of most other countries 
Canada ranks well below the leading suppliers or 
markets, and accounts for only a small proportion of 
the national trade totals. 


Few other leading trading nations show as great 
a degree of market concentration in their trade as 
does Canada. To a considerable degree Canada’s 
resources were developed in direct response to the 
demands of the United States and United Kingdom 
markets. Language, Close political and social ties, 
and in the case of the United States, contiguity, have 
tended to direct Canadian purchases to these 
sources. Most other leading world traders have de- 
veloped their resources and industries over a longer 
period of time, and their trade has also been built 
up more gradually in response to diverse market 
demands. And most other recently developed regions, 
whose trade like Canada’s often developed in a tight 
pattern related to specific demands, account for a 
much smaller share of total world trade. The indexes 
given below show how markedly greater is the con- 
centration of Canada’s trade than is that of the two 
most important trading nations. While the contrast 
with other countries would be less sharp, few would 
show a degree of concentration surpassing or even 
approaching that for Canada. 


TABLE 6. Index of Market Concentration of Trade! 


Concentration of Domestic Exports: 


Concentration of Total Trade: 


CONG 2s ccitscerccccscvenssccurteatiascoteossceereetenaten 


Oooo eer erereccrecccccceeeseesesseeseoseees 


© Ore reccccccevescossccesscsescoeseses 


1946 1947 1948 1949 


56.7 
26.5 
17.5 


74.5 
26.6 
19.0 


AL The index measures the extent to which acountry’s tradeis concentrated onparticular markets, rather than widely 
distributed among many markets. See Ch. V, p. 47. Comparison between the series for Canada, the United States and the 
United Kingdom is affected by the varying number of ‘‘countries’”’ with which each records trade, but the resulting distortion 


is probably not serious. 
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Trade with the United States 


The total trade of the United States was slightly 
lower in 1952 than in 1951. That country’s commer- 
cial exports (excluding goods financed under the 
mutual security programme) declined about 6% in 
terms of United States dollars, and imports were 
lower by somewhat over 2%. While the decrease in 
United States exports represented a real contraction 
in the volume of goods shipped the fall in imports 
was, as in the case of Canada, due to the price 
factor alone. United States import prices in terms 
of United States dollars averaged some 5% lower 
than in 1951, which indicates a slight increase in 
the total volume of that country’s purchases from 
abroad. 


Although United States trade with all countries 
declined in value in 1952, Canada’s exports to and 
imports from that country increased. The gain in the 
Canadian dollar value of our exports to the United 
States was very small, amounting to only about 0.6% 
of the 1951 total. Not only did the value of this 
trade show little change, but the average price and 
overall volume of these exports did not change 
significantly. Exports of livestock and meats were 
cut off after the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Canada led the United States to impose an em- 
bargo on such imports from this country. This 
removed from the 1952 total an important component 
of the 1951 total. However the volume of other ex- 
ports to the United States increased sufficiently to 
compensate for the decline in meats and livestock. 
To a considerable extent this expansion was con- 
centrated in the fourth quarter. 


Imports from the United States showed a definite 
gain, increasing by 5.8% in their Canadian dollar 
value, and even more in volume. Although the aver- 


age price of imports from the United States was 
lower than in 1952, this decline was due almost 
entirelyto the higher exchange value of the Canadian 
dollar, and was considerably less than the 12.6% 
decline in the average price of imports from all 
countries. It seems likely that the volume of these 
imports was from twelve to fifteen percent above 
their 1951 level. As with exports, imports were 
especially high in the fourth quarter. 


The import balance on trade with the United 
States reached $628 million in 1952, and as a pro- 
portion of total trade increased from 9.3% in 1951, to 
11.8%. Large receipts of convertible exchange from 
trade with overseas countries and heavy inflows of 
investment capital from the United States prevented 
this balance’s depressing the exchange value of the 
Canadian dollar. Not only did Canada’s official 
reserves of gold and United States dollars increase 
during the year, but private holdings of foreign 
exchange also increased. 


The chief influences on Canadian trade with the 
United States have showed little change in the past 
year. In both countries defence production and a 
high level of consumption have kept most business 
active. Canada’s investment boom has been an 
additional stimulus to imports for several years, and 
the higher value of the Canadian dollar in 1952 may 
have stimulated imports. This latter factor also 
hampered some exporters of goods whose Canadian 
dollar costs were high and rigid, and in 1952 the 
special United States embargo on Canadian livestock 
and meats further restricted exports. But most Cana- 
dian goods were not more affected by trade restric- 
tions in the United States market than in previous 
years. 


TABLE 7. Trade of Canada with the United States, by Quarters 


1951 
1Q 2Q 
Domestic Exports ..............00 529.6 580. 3 
EL CHES XK DOTUSteeecnccetccetecaseccrecsserers 9.0 8.1 
1010) O10) 4s} ernie ees 678. 1 793.0 
POLAR TTA Cicecsccrcsaccccssecscccsess 1, 216.6 1,381.4 
SL TAGE MB AlANCE carscesccocescsecertese = 139.5] - 204.7 = 


| sa | se | ia | 


581.5 


675. 8 
1, 266. 1 


1952 


2 | 3Q al 4Q 


$’000,000 
606. 3 541.8 571.5 556. 3 637.3 
10.4 9.8 9.0 11.9 11.4 
666.0 694.0 763.8 714.5 804.6 
1,282.8] 1,245.7] 1,344.2) 1,282.7 1,453. 4 
= 4953) = 142.3) = 183.4) = 146.3) - 155.9 


Domestic Exports to the United States 


The United States took 53.6% of Canada’s avu- 
mestic exports in 1952, a smaller proportion than in 
1950 and 1951, but greater than in earlier post-war 
years. The structure of these exports showed little 
basic change, but the shares of several groups in 
the total were affected by special factors. Large 
supplies of grains in Canada in recent years have 
tended to increase the proportion of exports in the 
agricultural and vegetable products group, and de- 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table IX. 


fence purchases in particular swelled the miscel- 
laneous commodities proportion. The foot-and-mouth 
embargo led to a sharp reduction in the proportion of 
exports in the animal products group, and lower 
prices for such important commodities as wood pulp, 
lumber and shingles depressed the wood products 
proportion. The increased share of non-ferrous 
metals in these exports is more due to the gradually 
increasing dependence of the United States on im 
ported supplies of base metals than to short-term 
factors. 
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Wood products remained the most important com- 
modity group in these exports, accounting for almost 
47% of domestic exports to the United States in 
1952. Newsprint paper was again the chief commodity 
exported, shipments increasing 1.6% in quantity and 
5.9% in price. The United States took 90.3% of 
Canada’s newsprint exports in 1952, a slight de- 
crease from the 1951 proportion of 92.6%. Canada 
supplied 79% of United States newsprint require- 
ments, about the same proportion as in other recent 
years. A slow, steady increase in United States 
newsprint consumption, prompted in large measure 
by a steady increase in advertising lineage, lies 
behind the growth in exports of this commodity. Al- 
though production has been rising, available capacity 
has been an important limiting factor affecting news- 
print exports throughout most of the post-war period. 


Wood pulp remained the second most important 
commodity in exports to the United States, although 
the quantity of these exports decreased 13.2% and 
their average price 6.3% from the 1951 level. Wood 
pulp was more plentiful in 1952 than in 1951, and 
demand was somewhat weaker due to the slump in 
the textile and packaging industries in the first 
half-year. The quantity of pulpwood exported dropped 
some 14.4%, although here average prices were some 
8.4% above the 1951 level. The steady relaxation of 
controls on house-building in the United States 
facilitated an increase of about 4% in the volume of 
lumber exports to that market, but a decline in the 
average price of these lumber exports of about 6.5% 
kept the value below the 1951 figure. Exports of 
shingles declined even more sharply in price, and 
their quantity fell some 17%. In spite of these de- 
clines the United States took 79.1% of Canada’s 
wood and paper exports in 1952, almost the same 
proportion as in 1951. 


The non-ferrous metals group ranked second in 
importance in exports to the United States in 1952. 
Exports in this group are chiefly base metals in a 
primary or semi-fabricated state. Shipments of nickel 
to the United States increased 7.8% in quantity, of 
aluminum 9.9%, of zinc 24.7%, of copper 38.9%, and 
of lead 68.7%. The average prices received for lead 
and zinc were lower than in 1951, and only copper 
showed an appreciably higher price than in the pre- 
vious year. The United States absorbed a greater 
proportion of Canada’s total exports of copper and 
lead than in 1951, but there was little change in its 
share of nickel and zinc exports, and it took a 
smaller proportion of aluminum exports. The reim- 
position of United States tariff duties on lead and 
zinc in mid-1952 did not noticeablyreduce shipments 
to that market in the second half-year. Greater pro- 
duction of most metals (except copper) facilitated 
an increase in exports to the United States without 
necessitating smaller shipments to other countries, 
although in the case of aluminum prior contracts be- 
tween Canadian producers and the United Kingdom 
forced the United States government to make special 
arrangements with that country before Canadian 
aluminum could be procured. In 1952 for the first 
time in recent years there were heavy shipments of 
primary brass to the United States, largely under 


international allocation, and sales of electrical 
apparatus, especially radio equipment, also in- 
creased sharply. 


In the past few years the livestock population of 
the United States has grown, and sizable imports of 
Canadian feed grains and other fodders took place in 
1952. Even the wheat sold to the United States was 
predominantly the lower feed grades, although some 
was also shipped for milling in bond and re-export. 
Large Canadian crops in recent years provided 
ample supplies to meet these demands, which were 
accentuated in 1952 by the results of drought in 
parts of the United States. The chief foods exported 
to the United States in 1952 were fresh and frozen 
fish, and lobsters and other shellfish. Exports of 
these commodities to the United States accounted 
for a major share of total exports of fish and fishery 
products in 1952, and the United States was the 
only important market for these particular classes of 
fish. Exports of canned meats, especially canned 
hams, also became large in 1952 as the more normal 
trade in fresh meats was disrupted. 


On February 18, 1952, foot-and-mouth disease 
was tentatively identified in Saskatchewan, and a 
week later the presence of the disease was officially 
announced. The United States immediately imposed 
an embargo on imports of Canadian livestock, fresh 
meats, hay and straw to prevent the spread of the 
disease, and on March 3, Canada imposed import 
controls on all livestock and meats to preserve the 
Canadian market for Canadian producers during the 
period that export markets were closed. The disease 
was confined to a relatively small area, and was 
brought under control by summer. On August 19, the 
Canadian government declared the country free of 
the disease, and on November 28, the United States 
government announced that the import bans would be 
removed at the first of March, 1953. This brief out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease seriously affected 
Canada’s exports to the United States. Exports of cat- 
tle to that country were valued at $78.5 million in 
1950 and $62.6 million in 1951; in 1952 they totalled 
only $4.0 million. Exports of fresh beef were valued 
at $32.9 million and $49.8 million in the two pre- 
ceding years; in 1952 they totalled $0.9 million. 
Arrangements were made at considerable expense to 
ship some Canadian beef to the United Kingdom, and 
to process some meat for sale in the United States, 
but nevertheless this outbreak seriously reduced 
Canadian exports in the year. 


Changes in the other export groups were mixed, 
although the totals increased in all but fibres and 
textiles. Exports of farm implements (except tractors) 
increased slightly during the year, but fell off 
sharply in the second half. Shipments of pig iron 
and billets to the United States increased but there 
was a very abrupt drop in those of ferro-alloys, 
probably influenced by the steel strike in that coun- 
try. Exports of machinery to the United States were 
greater than in earlier years, the increase being 
concentrated in metal-working machinery. Sales of 
fertilizers to the United States were greater than in 
1951. But the sharpest increase was in exports of 
aircraft, chiefly for military use by the United States 
forces; these were almost five times as great as in 
1951, and more than ten times as great as in 1950. 
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TABLE 8. Composition of Trade with the United States, by Main Groups! 


Group 


1949 


Agricultural and Vegetable Products.. -8 
Animals and Animal Products.............. ae 225 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ............ -8 0.9 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.......... oe, 50.3 
TRONPaANdMtSmerOdUCtStec.cessecece-cscesseesese ere we 6.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...... ail ies 2) 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .. 5 Sana 
Chemicals and Allied Products .......... 2 2.9 
Miscellaneous Commodities ................ 3) 1.0 


Domestic Exports 
1950 1951 1952 


Imports 


1949 1950 1951 


Onnnawo ae 
wOoInrIie ovraa 


1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables IX and X. 


The importance of the United States market to 
Canada is emphasized by the high proportion of many 
export commodities sold there. Of the forty leading 
exports to the United States in 1950, that country 


took more than 75% of 19, more than50% of 13 others, 
and 50% or less of only 8. And each category con- 
tains manufactured goods, as well as industrial 
materials and foodstuffs. 


Imports from the United States! 


If the United States is important as a market for 
Canadian exports it is even more predominant as a 
supplier of imports to Canada. No less than 73.9% of 
Canada’s imports in 1952 came from this one coun- 
try, and of the forty leading commodities imported 
from the United States that country supplied more 
than 75% of 35, and less than 60% of only 1. 


There was less change in the structure of imports 
from the United States than of exports to that coun- 
try. The gradual trend towards a lower proportion of 
non-metallic minerals in these imports continued, a 
reflection of greater Canadian self-sufficiency in 
fuels. Lower prices depressed the share of textiles 
in imports, and there was a decrease in demand for 
textiles as well, especially in the early part of the 
year. In the last quarter, however, the value of these 
textile imports increased sharply; together with 
larger imports of electrical apparatus they made the 
sharpest contribution to the increase in the value 
and volume of imports from the United States in that 
quarter. The only other change in the group structure 
which deserves comment is the sharp increase in 
importance of the miscellaneous commodities group 
resulting from greater imports of defence goods and 
the especially pronounced increase in imports by 
returning Canadian tourists. 


Iron and steel products are the most important 
group of imports from the United States, and ac- 
counted for 41.3% of the 1952 total. Important in this 
group are industrial equipment, components and 
materials. The most notable increases here were in 
imports of internal combustion engines, especially 
aircraft engines for defence production, and inpipes, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table X. 


tubes and fittings, especially large diameter pipe for 
pipelines. Heavy domestic investment in Canada 
kept non-farm machinery as our largest category of 
imports from the United States; within this item the 
chief increases were in mining and metallurgical 
machinery, from $52.0 million in 1951 to $63.4 mil- 
lion in 1952; in metal-working machinery from $31.9 
million to $41.2 million; and in cranes, hoists and 
derricks from $6.9 million to $10.0 million. A few 
types of non-farm machinery showed small declines. 
Imports of farm machinery also increased in the 
year, although those of tractors fell off. High farm 
incomes since the war have permitted extensive 
mechanization and modernization of equipment by 
Canadian farmers. The chief decline in the group 
was in imports of rolling mill products due in part to 
the effects of the strike in the United States steel 
industry. 


Noremetallic minerals are still second in impor- 
tance in imports from the United States. These 
imports are chiefly fuels, and as Canadian oil pro- 
duction has expanded, and the substitution of oil for 
coal increased, they have become progressively less 
important. Only where increasing Canadian demand 
outran increasing Canadian refinery capacity, as in 
the case of fuel oils and gasoline, did imports of 
fuels from the United States in 1952 expand. Cana- 
dian-produced petroleum has come to supply part of 
the market formerly supplied by imports from the 
United States; although there are still imports of 
petroleum on both coasts and at Montreal and some 
other inland points these come chiefly from over- 
seas countries. 


Imports in the miscellaneous commodities group 
increased especially sharply in 1952. Aircraft and 
parts showed the greatest gain; these were chiefly 
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for defence use as were the goods in the non-com- 
mercial and free by ordersinecouncil categories. Other 
important increases were in tourist purchases, and 
refrigerators and parts, which first became important 
when the emergency exchange conservation controls 
were being abolished in 1950, and which increased 
especially in the second half-year after credit 
controls were removed. 


Changes in the other import groups were varied 
and were in some cases more influenced by price 
variations. The increase in imports of fresh vege- 
tables was largely due to a greater volume of 
imports, although there was some price increase as 
well, but the apparent decline in imports of soya 
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beans was due to the price factor alone and the 
volume of imports of citrus fruits and vegetable oils 
from the United States increased, the latter quite 
sharply. The United States supplied a smaller part 
of Canada’s imports of raw cotton than in 1951, as 
more favourable Mexican prices attracted purchasers, 
but lower prices accentuated the decline in these 
imports and masked part of the increase in imports 
of cotton fabrics. Imports of electrical apparatus 
continued to increase in volume under the pressure 
of Canada’s investment programme, and imports of 
industrial chemicals have also grown in spite of 
greater domestic production in this field. The range 
of goods which Canada draws from the United States 
is wide, and over most of this range the post-war 
expansion of imports has apparently not yet ended. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


The trade of the United Kingdom was smaller in 
1952 than in 1951. The value of exports in terms of 
sterling declined 0.5%, a drop of 6.2% in export 
volume more than offsetting an increase of 5.4% in 
United Kingdom sterling export prices. Imports fell 
much more sharply in sterling value, being 10.8% 
below the 1951 level. Here again lower volume was 
the dominant influence; it was 8.4% below that of 
1951, and sterling import prices also declined 2.6%. 
Britain’s import prices thus declined much less than 
did those of the United States and Canada, even 
allowing for the differences in currency. One signifi- 
cant change in the United Kingdom’s trade pattern 
was clearly in evidence by the second half-year, a 
result of trade controls extended by the United 
Kingdom and other sterling countries in an effort to 
better their balance-of-payments positions. United 
Kingdom imports from non-sterling countries were 
much lower in the second than the first half-year, 
while United Kingdom exports to sterling area coun- 
tries showed a sharp drop. The United Kingdom’s 
balance with the non-sterling area was greatly 
improved, while that with the sterling area developed 
a moderate deficit. 


Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom in 1952 
were 18.1% above the Canadian dollar value recorded 
for 1951. This increase was entirely due to a greater 
volume of goods shipped, since the prices of goods 
which Canada exports to the United Kingdom seem 
to have averaged somewhat below the 1951 level. 
This is the second consecutive year that the volume 


of exports to the United Kingdom has showed a 
marked increase. As in previous years, the range of 
goods exported remained relatively narrow. Exports 
in the second half-year were considerably lower 
than in the first half-year, reflecting at least in part 
efforts of the United Kingdom to conserve dollar 
exchange. In 1952 as compared with 1951 there was 
some diversion of United Kingdom purchases from 
the United States to Canada, especially in the case 
of wheat, and this made an important contribution to 
the increase in Canada’s share of the United King- 
dom’s imports. 


Imports from the United Kingdom declined in 
dollar value fof the second consecutive year, the 
value for 1952 being 14.5% below that for 1951. But 
while the decline in 1951 was primarily a decrease 
in the volume of goods imported, that for 1952 seems 
to have been entirely due to the price factor. Some 
goods imported from the United Kingdom, especially 
textiles, declined much more in price than did most 
commodities in 1952. As a result of these changes 
Canada’s export balance with the United Kingdom 
increased sharply in 1952, rising to 32.5% of total 
trade between the two countries from 20.3% in 1951. 
However in the last two quarters of the year the 
size of the balance declined. 


The factors governing Canadian trade with the 
United Kingdom in 1952 resembled those important 
in 1951. Exports were again influenced by that 


TABLE 9. Trade of Canada with the United Kingdom, by Quarters 


1951 


pararne|raaWiiiiisa *liv4qie| sian Woman imisaiia 


DOMESTIC eH XDOnL Suess eee ipl} 140. 2 192.8 
.G= HCD ORGS saesctassersccesdeererercotes O23 0.4 0.7 
[ni portsye Ries. 9251 L325 110.9 
Totaly Lradewnswteens..c eee 205.7 273. 1 304.4 
SETA Gey balance ewmenesctssseeres +21.4 +8. I +82.6 


1952 


4Q 
$000,000 
185.1 156.4 244.5 185.6 159.3 
2.5 1.0 1.2 1.6 ina 
85.5 68. 2 93.2 98.0 100.4 
273.5 225.7 338.9 285. 2 261.0 
+102.5 +89.2 | +152.6 +89. 2 +60. 3 
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country’s defence and industrial requirements, ana 
by the necessity of importing grains. The special 
arrangement by which Canadian beef moved to the 
United Kingdom also helped to swell the export 
total. Imports were again influenced by high Cana- 
dian investment and consumption levels, although 
the contraction of demand for textiles in the early 
part of 1952 limited imports in this field. Investment 


goods and iron and steel products were more impor- 
tant in imports from the United Kingdom in 1952, and 
automobile imports were free from the effect of con- 
sumer credit controls in the second half-year. 
However the share of the United Kingdom in imports 
of most of these commodities remained small in 
1952, and the share of that country in Canada’s 
total imports declined. 


Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom’ 


The United Kingdom increased its share in 
Canada’s domestic exports from 16.1% in 1951 to 
17.3% in 1952. There was little change in the 
structure of these exports. The shares of the main 
commodity groups were relatively constant, and the 
proportions of foods, industrial materials, and other 
commodities in these exports did not vary greatly. 
But trade in particular commodities showed some 
sharp swings in spite of the stability of these broad 
categories. 


Thirty of the forty leading commodities exported 
to the United Kingdom in 1952 were industrial 
materials, and these accounted for 56% of domestic 
exports to that market. Chief among these were the 
non-ferrous metals. Exports of aluminum and zinc 
increased sharply in value, and were greater in 
volume by 34% and 15% respectively. The proportion 
of refined zinc in these exports increased as well. 
The increase in aluminum exports occurred in spite 
of the diversion by the United Kingdom of some 
aluminum for which it had contracted to the United 
States to relieve a shortage there. Nickel exports 
were up in value, although this increase was due to 
price alone. Shipments of copper and lead fell off, 
the former declining by 19% in volume, the latter by 
24%. In spite of these declines sales of all impor- 
tant metals remained at a high level. The value of 
platinum exported to the United Kingdom for refining 
increased in 1952, but much of this metal later 
returns to Canada. Shipments of asbestos to the 
United Kingdom also increased in price and volume. 


The bulk of Canada’s forest products exports to 
the Pnited Kingdom is also for industrial use. Ex- 
ports of lumber to the United Kingdom were 5% less 
in quantity than in 1951, but a higher average quality 
of wood included raised their value by 4%. Exports 
of wood pulp also declined slightly from the 1951 
peak, falling 3% in quantity and almost 7% in value. 
After two years of small Shipments, exports of pit 
props increased sharply, and were greater than in 
any previous post-war year. Exports of most other 
wood materials were also greater. In the second 
half-year supplies from other sources were again 
more plentiful and their prices more competitive 
with Canadian prices; as a result shipments of most 
wood materials to the United Kingdom fell off. The 
only important wood export to the United Kingdom 
not an industrial material was newsprint paper. Ex- 
ports of this commodity were much higher than in 
1951 and were well maintained throughout the year. 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XI. 


Several other industrial materials were also im- 
portant in exports to the United Kingdom. A sharp 
increase in United Kingdom purchases of ferro-alloys 
offset lower shipments to the United States in 1952, 
and kept total exports of this commodity at about the 
1951 level. Shipments of other primary iron and steel 
also increased over the 1951 level. Exports of some 
other materials did decline; among the sharpest 
drops were those affecting fur skins and other hides 
and skins. Prices of these commodities were well 
below the 1951 level, and accounted for much of 
these declines, but the quantities exported also fell 
off. 

Foods are also important in Canadian exports to 
the United Kingdom, and the five foods included in 
the forty leading exports to that country in 1952 
accounted for 35% of the export total. Wheat is the 
chief of these; exports of wheat to the United King- 
dom were greater than in 1951 and alone made up 
25% of the export total. Poor 1951 crops in other 
exporting countries, especially Australia, caused 
the United Kingdom to increase its wheat purchases 
in Canada, and there was also a sharp diversion of 
purchases from the United States to this country. A 
small decline in wheat flour exports and a sharp 
drop in those of barley partly offset this gain. The 
other important food exported to the United Kingdom 
was beef. After the United States border was closed 
to Canadian beef in February, 1952, an agreement 
was made with the United Kingdom and New Zealand 
governments whereby New Zealand would sell the 
beef previously contracted for by the United King- 
dom in the United States, and Canada would ship an 
equivalent amount of beef to the United Kingdom. 
New Zealand was paid for her beef in sterling by the 
United Kingdom; Canada received the dollar receipts 
from the sale of New Zealand beef in the United 
States. This arrangement helped to mitigate the 
economic effects of the outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Canada, and resulted in the first sub- 
stantial shipments of Canadian beef to the United 
Kingdom since 1948. 

The United Kingdom is not the dominant market 
for many Canadian exports. Of the forty principal 
commodities exported to the United Kingdom in 
1952, that country took more than, 75% of total ex- 
ports of only five: unmanufactured tobacco, beef (due 
to special conditions noted above), spoolwood, 
match splints, and cadmium. Of these only two rank 
among Canada’s leading exports to all countries. 
The United Kingdom took between 50% and 75% of 
exports of 7 other commodities, and between 25% 
and 50% of eight others. But in the case of half the 
leading commodities exported to the United Kingdom 
in 1952 that country’s share in total exports of the 
commodity was less than 25%. 
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TABLE 10. Composition of Trade with the United Kingdom, by Main Groups! 


Domestic Exports 


Group 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products............... 48.4 
Animals and Animal Products..................-s-scccsesse- 10.3 
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1. For the values from which most of these percentages are derived see Part II, Tables XI and XII. 


Imports from the United Kingdom! 


The structure of imports from the United Kingdom 
changed more in 1952 than did that of exports. There 
was a marked drop in the proportion formed by fibres 
and textiles, and increases in the relative shares of 
iron and steel products, non-ferrous metals and 
products and miscellaneous commodities. These 
changes were caused by alterations in prices and 
Canadian demand. 


Both prices and demand acted to reduce the value 
of textile imports from the United Kingdom in 1952. 
Wool suffered most from these changes; imports of 
raw wool from the United Kingdom fell by 64% in 
value and 47% in quantity, of wool noils and tops by 
73% in value and 43% in quantity. Other wool imports 
suffered more from price than quantity declines; al- 
though their quantity was greater than in 1951 the 
value of imports of wool fabrics declined by 10%, 
and price was also solely responsible for the lower 
value of imports of wool yarns and warps. The price 
declines affecting cotton were less extreme but still 
considerable, and here too several items, especially 
cotton yarns, showed pronounced declines in quan- 
tity. The market for fibres and textiles improved as 
the year wore on; in the second half imports of most 
items increased in quantity and prices stabilized or 
moved upwards. However in the full year imports of 
all eleven fibre and textile items included in Table 
XII were lower than in 1951. 


Changes in the iron and steel group were mixed. 
Here prices were comparatively stable and the vol- 
ume of imports seems to have increased somewhat. 
Imports of British machinery increased sharply, and 
the United Kingdom’s share in Canada’s machinery 
imports moved up from 6.5% to a still-modest 9.3%. 
Imports of internal combustion engines and parts 
also moved up sharply, the gain being concentrated 
in parts for aircraft engines. Elsewhere in the group 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XII. 


were some equally marked declines. Tight supplies 
of steel in Britain reduced her shipments of rolling 
mill products to Canada, and fewer automobiles and 
automobile parts were imported from the United 
Kingdom than in either of the preceding two years. 
The decline in imports of automobiles was due in 
part to an overestimate of the Canadian market for 
these goods in 1950, which resulted in large stocks 
of British cars accumulating in dealers’ hands and 
customs warehouses. The credit controls imposed 
on automobile sales in the 1951 budget greatly 
restricted sales of low priced vehicles for a year. 
After these credit controls were removed in May, 
1952, sales of British cars in Canada improved, but 
better supplies of competing vehicles prevented 
their recovering to the pre-control level. However at 
the end of 1952 there was no longer a burdensome 
surplus of unsold British cars in Canada, and pros- 
pects for larger imports were better than at the 
beginning of 1952 or even of 1951. 


Imports of electrical apparatus from the United 
Kingdom increased in 1952, and there was a slight 
increase in that country’s share of the Canadian 
market for these goods. Like machinery, electrical 
goods are required by Canada’s heavy investment 
programme. Imports of platinum metals were greater 
than in 1951, but this is chiefly improvement 
trade: the re-import into Canada of metals sent 
abroad for refining. In the miscellaneous commodities 
group the chief increases are all traceable to de- 
fence requirements. In the non-metallic minerals 
group there was some recovery in imports of anthra- 
cite coal, but offsetting declines in pottery and 
chinaware and glass. In part the decrease in glass 
imports is due to the expansion of glass production 
in Canada by branches of British and United States 
firms. 


Of the forty leading commodities imported from 
the United Kingdom in 1952, that country provided 
more than 75% of total imports of 5, more than 50% 
of 5 others, and more than 25% of 8 more. However 
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in the case of most of the United Kingdom’s princi- 
pal exports to Canada sales in the Canadian market 
could be greatly increased by more effective com- 
petition with other foreign suppliers. Chart II 
illustrates how British exporters in a few important 


fields have not taken full advantage of Canada’s 
expanding market for imports since the war. The 
British automobile industry is one of the very few 
which has increased its share in the Canadian 
market. 
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Trade with Other Leading Countries? 


The ten other countries which individually ac- 
counted for 1% or more of Canada’s exports or imports 
in 1952 are listed in Table IJ, and the remainder of 
this chapter will be devoted to a brief examination 
of trade with these countries. Space prevents a more 
extended discussion of trade with individual coun- 
tries, but Table XIX gives the leading commodities 
exported to and imported from the thirty countries 
ranking highest in Canada’s trade in 1952. Complete 
commodity detail of trade with the 126 countries 
distinguished in Canada’s trade statistics can be 
obtained from the quarterly reports referred to in 
Chapter V. 


While trade with each of these countries is 
affected by special factors, nevertheless changes 
from 1951 to 1952 show several similarities. Ex- 
ports to nine of these countries increased from 1951 
to 1952, the average of the increases or decreases 
in all ten cases being +35%. Imports from nine of 
these countries decreased, the average of the indi- 
vidual changes being -20%. Total trade was greater 
in eight cases, and the size of the trade balance 
increased in eight cases, and was more active or 
less passive in nine. In most cases exports slack- 
ened in the last half-year, while imports stabilized 
or increased, and the trade balance was tending to 
decline at the year’s end. 


VENEZUELA again ranked third in Canada’s 
total trade in 1952. Exports to that market expanded 
by 32% to reach $35.9 million, while imports were 
slightly below the 1951 level. The import balance 
remained high at $99.9 million, equivalent to 58% of 
total trade between the two countries. The principal 
import from Venezuela is crude petroleum; in 1952, 
60.3% of Canada’s imports of crude petroleum were 
drawn from this source, and this commodity formed 
93.2% of our imports from the republic. The expan- 
sion of oil production in Canada has not seriously 
reduced the market for Venezuelan oil here, since 
Venezuela has always supplied those markets which 
can be reached economically from the seacoast, and 
oil from western Canada, because of transportation 
costs, can barely enter the fringe of this market in 
eastern Canada. 


Venezuela’s huge oil production has kept the 
country’s currency hard throughout the post-war 
period. As a result the country is a good market for 
exports, but exporters must be prepared for stiff 
competition. Canada supplies chiefly foods and 
manufactures to Venezuela. Wheat flour, processed 
milk, and shell eggs were the principal foods ex- 
ported to Venezuela in 1952; the last two com- 
modities in particular have been increasing in 
importance in recent years. Exports of automobiles 
and trucks to Venezuela were much greater in 1952 
than in 1951, and exports of rubber tires remained 
high. In part the heavy vehicles exports of 1952 may 
have been influenced by an oversupply in Canada 
during the period of domestic credit controls. Other 
important exports to Venezuela include machinery, 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Table XIX, 


electrical apparatus, metal manufactures and news- 
print paper. Competition, not regulation, is the chief 
factor limiting the range and value of Canada’s 
exports to Venezuela. Exports in 1953 may benefit 
from several new Venezuelan tariff concessions 
negotiated with the United States in 1952 and ex- 
tended to Canada on a most-favoured-nation basis, 
but under the new agreement some tires, for example, 
will pay a higher duty. 


Exports to BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG were 
10.5% above the 1951 level in 1952, but for the first 
time in recent years imports from that country de- 
clined in value, falling 15% from their 1951 peak. 
Most of the increase in exports occurred in the first 
half-year, and imports stabilized in the second half- 
year. Nevertheless the export balance on this trade 
increased sharply. Heavy exports of Canadian grains 
to Belgium in the past two years have been chiefly 
responsible for the record levels of exports. Wheat 
exports have been especially high because of short- 
ages in other exporting countries in 1951-52, and 
exports of barley and flaxseed showed sharp in- 
creases in 1952. Belgium has been the principal 
overseas market for Canada’s heavy flaxseed crops 
of 1951 and 1952; in the former year it took 56.6% of 
our flaxseed exports, in the latter year 61.6%. 
Canned fish, as well as grains, has been an impor- 
tant food export to Belgium. 


As an important industrial country, Belgium is 
also an important importer of industrial materials. 
Chief among Canada’s exports of these commodities 
to Belgium in 1952 were wood pulp, lead, zinc and 
asbestos. Exports of pulp and zinc were below the 
1951 level in both quantity and price, and the in- 
crease in the value of asbestos shipments was due 
to price alone. The quantity of lead shipped in- 
creased by 26%, but lower prices held the value 
increase to 3.5%. In spite of the import restrictions 
on many dollar goods which Belgium imposed in the 
autumn of 1951 in an effort to increase her imports 
from E.P.U. countries, Canadian sales of automo- 
biles and trucks to Belgium increased sharply in 
1952. However exports of rubber tires, machinery, 
lumber and several other items fell off. 


Lower prices for many commodities were chiefly 
responsible for the fall in imports from Belgium and 
Luxembourg. Textiles suffered most from lower 
prices, but larger shipments of some items main- 
tained or even increased export values. The largest 
quantity increases were those in jute fabrics and 
wool carpets; in the case of jute fabrics the quantity 
received in 1952 was more than 3 times as great as 
in 1951. Imports of Belgian steel were lower than in 
1951, both rolling mill products and pipes, tubes and 
fittings showing declines, but in the former case 
Belgium’s share of Canada’s imports increased from 
11% to 11.5%, and Belgium was again second only to 
the United States as a source of rolling mill prod- 
ucts. Belgium remained Canada’s principal source of 
cut unset diamonds in 1952, her share in these im- 
ports changing little at 33%. As in the case of the 
United Kingdom, Belgium sent less glass to Canada 
in 1952 than in 1951. 
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TABLE 11. Trade of Canada with Ten Leading Countries, by Quarters 


$’000,000 
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The FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY ranked by lower prices as well. Exports of most metals also 


fifth in Canada’s trade in 1952 due to a tremendous declined, but an increase in brass exports offset a 
increase in exports to that country from some $37 decrease in copper, and shipments of iron ore in- 
million in 1951 to almost $95 million in 1952. This creased substantially. Asbestos sales increased in 
increase alone was equal to more than 1% of Cana- quantity and value, and for the first time since the 
dian exports in the year. Wheat exports increased by war Germany was an important market for Canadian 
almost $30 million, and barley exports by almost $31 pit props. 


million; these two commodities were chiefly respon- 

Sible for the net increase in exports to Germany as Imports from Germany were lower than in 1951, 
changes elsewhere were mixed. Exports of pulp- but improved somewhat in the second half-year. Im- 
wood and wood pulp were reduced by greater com- ports of German rolling mill products fell off sharply, 
petition from other suppliers and in the latter case and machinery advanced to first place in German 
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sales to Canada. Most of the increase in machinery 
imports was concentrated in the metal-working 
machinery category. Other manufactured items have 
also tended to increase in importance; German 
industry is now in a better position to try and regain 
some of its overseas markets. The increase in non- 
commercial imports from Germany was due to greater 
imports of settlers’ effects, rather than to defence 
requirements as in the case of some other countries. 


BRAZIL ranked sixth in Canada’s commodity 
trade in 1952, the second year the republic has held 
this position. Exports to Brazil again increased in 
1952, rising almost 52% above their 1951 level, but 
the value of imports declined almost 14%. The ex- 
port balance on this trade which appeared in 1951 
increased sharply. Towards the end of the year 
Brazil again encountered difficulties in her inter- 
national payments, and was forced to extend restric- 
tions on imports. 


Wheat was again important in exports to Brazil in 
1952 due to the poor Argentine crop in 1951-52; 
these shipments were well above those of the pre- 
ceding year and were especially large in the fourth 
quarter. The greatest increase, however, was in 
exports of automobiles and trucks, which totalled 
$25.8 million in 1952, and $9.2 million in 1951. Most 
of these motor vehicles were exported to Brazil in 
the last half of 1951 and the first half of 1952, the 
period in which the Canadian market for automobiles 
was restricted by credit controls. Investment goods 
were also important in exports to Brazil. Exports of 
electrical apparatus increased greatly over the 1951 
level, and exports of farm machinery and non-farm 
machinery, while lower than in 1951, remained fairly 
high. There was also alarge shipment of locomotives 
to Brazil in the fourth quarter. Exports of aluminum, 
lead, and wood pulp, though lower than in 1951, re- 
mained large by earlier standards, and those of 
copper and asbestos increased above the 1951 level. 


Brazil remained Canada’s leading supplier of 
coffee in 1952, both the value of these imports and 
their share in total coffee imports showing little 
change. Imports of iron ore and cocoa butter from 
Brazil increased sharply, but most of the other 
principal imports showed some declines. The value 
of imports of vegetable wax was reduced by lower 
prices, and that of vegetable oils was also affected 
by a smaller quantity of imports. The quantity of 
silex imported decreased, and Canadian purchases 
of rice and cocoa beans were to a greater extent 
drawn from the United States than in the previous 
year. Imports of tropical fibres from Brazil were 
reduced by smaller Canadian demand and lower 
prices in 1952. 


Exports to JAPAN increased by 35% in 1952, and 
imports showed a modest gain of almost 5% in value. 
Foods were much more important in these exports 
than in 1951. Exports of barley to Japan increased 
from $7.5 million to $39.0 million, and those of 
wheat from $29.5 million to $36.5 million. The world 
shortage of rice, a staple in the Japanese diet, has 
led to increasing use of other grains in that country. 
Exports of wheat flour and beef to Japan also in- 
creased, the beef exports being especially note- 
worthy for their high average price. Exports of 


several industrial materials to Japan fell off. Sales 
of wood pulp were much lower in quantity and value, 
and those of zinc and flaxseed were negligible in 
1952 although large in 1951. These declines were 
partly offset by increased Japanese imports of iron 
ore, brass and asbestos from Canada in 1952. 


Imports from Japan were generally along the same 
lines as in 1951. Rolling mill products remained the 
largest class of import, and unlike the case of most 
other countries, Japan increased her sales of these 
goods to Canada in 1952. Imports of citrus fruits 
also rose considerably. Imports of most Japanese 
textiles continued to decline in value, although 
their volume was probably as great as in 1951, and 
sales of pottery and chinaware in Canada were 
lower. In the last two years Japanese exports to 
Canada have been largely industrial materials and 
equipment and light manufactures, together with 
some textiles and specialty foods. 


INDIA sharply increased her imports from Canada 
in 1952, but they were more concentrated on a few 
commodities than in previous years. Wheat made the 
chief contribution to this increase; imported supplies 
were necessary to relieve India’s endemic food 
shortage, and part of the dollar exchange involved 
was provided under the Colombo plan. The only 
other large increase in Canada’s exports to India 
was in ammunition. Sales of most other commodities 
were reduced in consequence of measures taken by 
India to conserve her supplies of dollar exchange. 
The fall in other exports was most pronounced in 
the fourth quarter, when wheat shipments were also 
low. 


The value of imports from India in 1952 was 
one-third lower than in 1951. Price declines had an 
important influence on this change; imports of jute 
fabrics were greater in quantity than in 1951 but 
sharply lower prices reduced their total value, and 
the decline in the value of tea imports from India 
was likewise due to price alone. Cotton fabrics and 
vegetable oils showed the greatest quantity declines 
from 1951; the first of these was influenced by 
reduced Canadian demand, the second by a severe 
shortage of peanut oil in India. The volume of 
Canada’s imports from India declined much less than 
their value, and towards the end of the year the 
decline was arrested. 


Imports from AUSTRALIA fell more sharply in 
1952 than those from any other major country. Both 
price and quantity declines were important. Imports 
of raw wool dropped only 21% in quantity, but their 
value was just 1/3 of the 1951 figure. Imports of 
wool noils and tops fell 65% in quantity but their 
value was only 17.5% of the 1951 figure. Imports of 
raw sugar from Australia were only about %4 the 
size of the previous year, and only 1/5 the value. 
Raisins were the only large import to increase in 
value, and here an increase of 50% in quantity was 
necessary to produce an increase of 1/3 in value. 
The collapse of Australian export prices has seri- 
ously reduced the country’s foreign exchange 
receipts since the second quarter of 1951. 


Canada’s exports to Australia in 1952 reached 
about the same total as in 1951, although changes in 
shipments of individual commodities were pro- 
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nounced and varied. Automobiles and parts were 
the chief class of imports; there was some shift 
from shipments of complete vehicles to shipments of 
parts. Elsewhere the chief changes were the in- 
crease in shipments of newsprint and wood pulp, 
with an offsetting decline in lumber; and the in- 
crease in exports of copper and electrical apparatus, 
with an offsetting decline in aluminum. Canadian 
exports in some lines were affected by the import 
restrictions which Australia announced in March, 
1952, but most materials and capital goods were 
not greatly affected by these measures. 


Canadian exports to FRANCE were unusually 
high in the second half of 1951 and the first half of 
1952. The 1951 wheat crop in France and North 
Africa was well below normal; as a result in the 
crop year 1951-52 this area was a net importer, 
rather than a net exporter, of wheat. In 1952 the 
crop in this area was relatively good, and the need 
for imported wheat largely disappeared. The large 
barley exports to France in 1951 were in response 
to a similar temporary shortage, and were negligible 
in 1952. Apart from such extraordinary shipments, 
most exports to France are industrial materials. The 
chief of these in 1952 were wood pulp, pulpwood, 
copper, zinc and asbestos. Shipments of the first 
two items were below the 1951 level due to more 
ample supplies and lower prices in other exporting 
countries; Canadian exports of wood pulp fell 30% in 
quantity, and lower prices raised the value decline 
to 40%. Shipments of metals and minerals to France 
increased. The only major manufacture exported to 
France in 1952 was electrical apparatus, chiefly 
radio equipment. 


Imports trom France were considerably lower 
than in 1951, but continued to include a wide variety 
of goods. All the leading textiles were lower in 
value, both price and quantity factors influencing 
these declines. Imports of rolling mill products also 
fell off, but remained Canada’s leading import from 
France. Among the few items to increase were 
wines and liquors, and machinery. 


The greater part of exports to ITALY in 1952 and 
1951 was composed of grains. Wheat alone accounted 
for 53% of the 1952 domestic exports total, wheat 
flour for an additional 9%, and barley and rye to- 
gether for 7%. Italy is normally a grain importing 
country, but her requirements have been particularly 
high in the last two years and have been to a greater 
extent than usual drawn from Canada. Cured fish, 
especially salt cod, is another important food ex- 
port, but the 1952 value was below that for 1951. 
Some industrial materials are also sent to Italy; in 
1952 the largest gains were in shipments of brass 
(which partly offset a decline in copper exports), 
rolling mill products, and aluminum. 


Imports from Italy were lower than in 1951 due 
chiefly to a sharp decline in purchases of wool 
textiles from that country. Machinery imports in- 
creased, especially those of sewing machines and 
metal-working machinery, and this commodity took 
first place in imports from Italy in 1952. Other 
imports from Italy cover a wide range of goods; 
agricultural specialties are especially important. A 
majority of the leading commodities showed value 
gains in 1952. 


Exports to the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA de- 
clined in 1952, especially in the second half-year. 
The chief declines were in shipments of lumber and 
automobiles; exports of wheat remained high and 
there were important increases in sales of news- 
print, farm implements, linseed and flaxseed oil, and 
aluminum. During 1952 import controls imposed as 
part of the Union’s attempts to improve its exchange 
position reduced the range of commodities exported 
to that market and also the volume of shipments of 
many commodities. 


Imports from the Union were even lower than in 
1951. Industrial diamonds were almost the only com- 
modity to show an increase, and the decrease in 
imports of wool was especially pronounced. Canada’s 
export balance on trade with the Union was equal to 
no less than 84% of total trade in 1952. 


CHAPTER Ill 


TRADE WITH PRINCIPAL TRADING AREAS 


Exports to Europe, to the Commonwealth and to 
Latin America were greater in value in 1952 than in 
1951. The combined shares of these three areas in 
total exports rose from 20.7% in 1951 to 23.8% in 
1952. However the individual share of the Common- 
wealth in exports was slightly lower than in the 
previous year due to a marked decline in exports in 
the second half-year. The increase in the value of 
exports to all three areas resulted from an increase 
in the volume of goods shipped, not from higher 
export prices. The volume of exports to both Europe 
and Latin America was probably greater than in any 
previous post-war year, although that of exports to 
the Commonwealth was well below the pre-1950 
level. 


Imports from Europe and the Commonwealth were 
lower in value than in 1951, but those from Latin 
America showed a small increase. The combined 
share of these three areas fell from 18.5% of the 
1951 total to 15.4% of the 1952 figure. Only Latin 
America slightly increased its share in Canada’s 
import trade. Volume changes also varied. The 
volume of imports from Latin America was sub- 
stantially higher than in 1951, while that of imports 
from Europe showed little change. Imports from the 
Commonwealth fell significantly in volume. Goods 
from the Commonwealth also dropped most sharply 
in price. 


The balance of trade with all three areas was 
more active than in 1951 or 1950. With Europe it has 
risen from 30% of total trade in 1950 to 52% in 1952. 


With the Commonwealth it has risen from 7.5% of 
total trade in 1951 to 22% in 1952, and has changed 
from passive to active. While the import balance 
with Latin America was only 1.9% of total trade in 
1952, its lowest post-war proportion, the imbalance 
of trade with most individual countries in the area 
became more pronounced. If trade with Venezuela is 
excluded, there was an export balance on trade with 
Latin America in 1952 equivalent to 23% of total 
trade, an even greater degree of imbalance than in 
trade with the Commonwealth. 


Several important influences affected these 
changes, though in varying measure in each case. 
Good Canadian grain crops together with poor 
1951-1952 crops in many other countries greatly 
stimulated exports, especially in the first half-year, 
and in the same period our credit controls contri- 
buted to the creation of an increased exportable 
surplus of some commodities, notably motor vehicles. 
In the second half-year stiffer competition in many 
lines, notably the wood. products field, and more 
widespread trade controls directed against the dollar 
area, especially by Commonwealth countries, tended 
to reduce Canadian exports. Imports were affected 
by lower Canadian demand in some lines, especially 
textiles, and by price resistance on the part of 
Canadian buyers. Inventory adjustments also seem 
to have influenced imports of many materials. In the 
latter part of the year these factors declined in 
importance, and imports from all three areas tended 
to increase. 


Trade with Europe ; 


Exports to Europe in 1952 totalled $475.8 mil- 
lion, 37% above the value recorded in the previous 
year, while imports, at $151.3 millian, were almost 
15% lower than in 1951. Over the year as a whole 
there was little pronounced change in the average 
prices of our exports to Europe, although they 
probably fell off slightly. Import prices, on the other 
hand, probably declined by more than the all-coun- 
tries average change of 12.6%. The expansion in 
export values thus seems to have been due entirely 
to a greater volume of goods shipped to Europe, 
while the decline in imports was almost wholly if 
not entirely caused by lower Canadian dollar prices 
for European goods. ~° 


Only a negligible part of Canada’s trade with 
Europe was conducted with the Soviet Union and its 
Close allies. In 1951 and 1952 domestic exports to 
these countries were valued at only $642,000 and 
$566,000 respectively, while imports were valued at 
$6.8 million and $7.2 million respectively. The 
small increase in imports from these countries in 


1. Except Commonwealth countries and Ireland. For il- 
lustrative statistics see Part II, especially Tables V, VI, 
XIII, XIV, and XIX. 


1952 was due entirely to much larger imports of raw 
furs from Russia; imports from Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, which have recently been Canada’s chief 
suppliers in this zone, were sharply below these 
received in 1951. 


Foods, especially grains, played an even more 
important role in exports to Europe than in 1951, and 
the increase in exports to Europe was concentrated 
almost exclusively in this class of goods. Of our 
forty leading exports to Europe in 1951, 7 were 
foods, 21 industrial materials, and 12 other goods, 
and in 1952 the relative numbers in each class in- 
cluded in the forty leading exports were little 
changed at 9, 20, and 11 respectively. But the 
value and percentage share of trade in these cate- 
gories changed in a much different fashion, as is 
shown by the following statement: 


Year Foods ia Others 
$’000,000 
19D Latescestccsseretescesecseiees 171.0 117.8 22.1 
LODZ ree sccttcctecosicrsssesentts 298.0 120.6 PAB 
% of forty leading exports 
LO5 De. ae a Se 55.0 37.9 iol 


19590: ok See 67.1 27.2 5.7 
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Not all the industrial materials sent to Europe 
are of mineral origin. Exports of forest products are 
also substantial, though here most commodities 
showed declines in 1952. Due to sharper competition 
and lower prices the value of pulp exports to France, 
Germany and Italy fell considerably, and sales of 
lumber to Belgium and the Netherlands were much 
lower than in 1951. An important drop in the chemi- 
cals group was in sales of primary plastics, espe- 
cially to France. The largest increase among these 
other industrial materials was in sales of flaxseed; 
these increased due to larger Canadian crops in the 
preceding year, and Europe took almost 86% of 
Canada’s total flaxseed exports. 


The heavy shipments of foods to Europe were 
due chiefly to ample grain supplies in Canada to- 
gether with short supplies in Europe and in some 
other grain exporting countries. Wheat, barley, rye 
and oats were all important in these exports, and 
most of the countries of north-western and southern 
Europe imported one or more of these grains from 
Canada in greater quantities than in 1951. This 
grain was sold for convertible exchange rather than 
partly financed by loans as in the immediate post- 
war period of heavy exports to Europe. In 1952, for 
the first time in recent years, European countries 
together took more Canadian wheat than did the 
United Kingdom, and they also accounted for more 
than half our barley exports. Besides grains, the 
chief foods sent to Europe were canned and cured 
fish. Shipments of canned fish (chiefly salmon) to 
Belgium and France were greater than in 1951, but 
those to Italy, and sales of cured fish to both Italy 
and Portugal, were lower than in that year. 


Metals were again chief among the industrial 
materials exported to Europe in 1952. Sales of all 
remained at high levels, exports of nickel (chiefly a 
movement in ore for refining in Norway and re-export) 
showing an especially marked advance. Copper 
exports to Germany, Italy and Sweden were lower 
than in 1951, but the first two of these countries 
and the Netherlands sharply increased imports of 
primary brass from Canada. Besides the non-ferrous 
metals, exports of iron ore and iron and steel rolling 
mill products to Europe showed a marked increase, 
and asbestos was another important mineral export. 
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There were several noteworthy changes among 
other exports to Europe. Sales of automobiles and 
trucks were well above 1951, shipments to Belgium 
being particularly high. Sales of farm implements 
and tractors were lower than in 1951; European mar- 
kets are now being supplied in part from branch 
plants of a Canadian concern. Shipments of electrical 
apparatus, especially radio apparatus, to France and 
Italy were much higher than in 1951, and there was 
also a sharp increase in private relief shipments to 
some countries, especially Greece. 


Iron and steel products were again Canada’s 
chief class of import from Europe, but their value 
and volume were lower than in 1951. Smaller imports 
of rolling mill products from Belgium, France and 
Germany, especially in the second half-year, made 
the chief contribution to this decline, and there was 
also a sharp decrease in imports of well casing from 
Belgium, although imports of pipes, tubes and 
fittings remained greater than in years prior to 1951. 
Shipments of machinery and tools from Germany and 
Sweden, and of machinery from Switzerland and Italy 
were greater than in 1951, however, and there was 
also a marked increase in receipts of ferro-alloys 
from Norway. 


Imports of clocks and watches, chiefly from 
Switzerland, were above their low 1951 value, and 
the Netherlands and Switzerland also increased 
shipments of electrical apparatus to Canada. Imports 
of cement from Germany and Belgium reached a 
higher total than in 1951, and receipts of refined tin 
from the low countries were also greater, lower 
prices concealing the size of this increase. The 
large total of non-commercial imports from Europe 
was not defence goods, but chiefly settlers’ effects; 
immigration from Europe has been high in recent 
years. Imports of fibres and textiles from Europe 
declined more sharply than any other class of goods; 
both price and volume factors contributed to these 
declines which were especially concentrated in the 
first half-year, and which affected most European 
countries. 


Several agricultural specialties are imported from 
Europe; sales of most of these items to Canada 
increased in 1952. Exotic cheeses imported from 
Europe accounted for 59% of Canada’s cheese im- 


TABLE 12. Trade of Canada with Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland), by Quarters 
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Domestic Exports <......::.c.<ss0. 43.3 63.2 11359 
IVOSEIXDOLtS te.decstecs covsoccccssnsterere (05 2 0.3 0.3 
EIN DONGS wescecsenspoctetescesccescencceesses 30. 1 49.2 505 
FOtALPT TAG, ter.cketitserscettoctecstte Tan WPS i) 164.7 
LradenBa lance tems. sscsad.oa¢osses +1300 + 14.3 +63.7 


1952 


4Q 
$’000,000 
125.5 80. 1 101.4 143.9 148.5 
0.5 0.4 0.5 0.4 0.6 
47.3 32.6 37. 8 37.1 43.8 
173.3 113.1 139.7 181.4 192.9 
+ 78.7 +47.9 +64.1 + LOT. 2 + 105.3 
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ports in the year; 60% of our imported wines and 
69% of imported brandy also came from Europe. Nuts, 
preserved fruits, pickles and florist stock are other 
specialty items; these compete to only a minor ex- 
tent with Canada’s staple agricultural industry. The 


few large declines in the animal products group were 
in commodities also produced in Canada. In 1952 
Swedish and Danish butter was not needed to alle- 
viate a shortage of Canadian butter, and imports of 
canned fish from Norway also fell off. 


Trade with the Commonwealth and Ireland? 


Exports to the Commonwealth and Ireland in- 
creased to $287.6 million in 1952, 8.8% above the 
value of the previous year. Imports, on the other 
hand, dropped very sharply; at $185.2 million they 
equalled only 60% of the 1951 total. The average 
prices of exports to Commonwealth countries seem 
to have been somewhat lower than in 1951; as in the 
case of Europe the increase in export values was 
therefore due entirely to a greater volume of goods 
shipped. Import prices, on the other hand, were only 
slightly over two-thirds of their 1951 level. This 
price decline was chiefly responsible for the drop 
in import values although the volume of goods re- 
ceived was 10%-15% less than in the preceding 
year. 


After the prices of many important Commonwealth 
products fell sharply during the first half of 1951 
there was a marked deterioration in the exchange 
reserves of the sterling area. The preceding period 
of high prices had left many countries of the area 
with swollen consumers’ incomes and import de- 
mands, and consumers’ incomes and imports did not 
tend to fall as rapidly as these countries’ export 
income. Early in 1952 at a conference in London the 
sterling area countries agreed to take steps to im- 
prove the balance of their trade in order that the 
sterling area as a whole might be in balance with 
the rest of the world by the second half of 1952, and 
in the following months several countries intensified 
their import restrictions, which had in many cases 
been relaxed after the prosperous second half of 
1950. Largely as a result of these measures Cana- 
dian exports to most sterling area countries were 
reduced in the second half of 1952. Most of these 
countries are included in the Commonwealth and 
Ireland group; of the 33 countries in this group 24 
reduced purchases from Canada in the second half 


1. Except the United Kingdom. For illustrative statis- 
tics see Part II, especially Tables V, VI, XV, XVI and 
XIX. 


of 1952, and one other made no purchases from 
Canada in 1952. Exports to the Commonwealth and 
Ireland of thirty of the forty leading commodities 
listed in Table XV were lower in the second than in 
the first half-year, and the value of total exports to 
this area fell by 20%. 


Agricultural and animal products, chiefly foods, 
accounted for more than 40% of exports to the 
Commonwealth in 1952, a much higher proportion 
than in other recent years. Increased shipments of 
wheat, especially to India, were the chief reason for 
this increase; India’s purchases of Canadian wheat 
were partly financed by a grant under the Colombo 
plan. Ireland and the Union of South Africa were 
other large purchasers of wheat in 1952, and large 
shipments of wheat flour went to the British West 
Indies, Hong Kong and Ceylon. The British West 
Indies also took more cured fish from Canada than in 
1951, and was the principal Commonwealth market 
for canned fish. Smaller shipments to Malaya and 
Singapore of canned fish and processed milk reduced 
the value of these items in the year. Tobacco was 
the chief non-food commodity in these groups pur- 
chased by the Commonwealth, the British West 
Indies and Australia its principal markets. 


Both industrial materials and manufactures are 
important in the other groups, although many Cana- 
dian manufactures face rigid barriers in parts of the 
Commonwealth market. Exports of automobiles, 
trucks and parts to the Commonwealth were very 
high in 1952, although those of passenger automo- 
biles fell off due especially to smaller shipments to 
the Union of South Africa and New Zealand. Other 
important markets for these goods include Australia, 
India, Pakistan, Malaya and Singapore. Before World 
War II the Commonwealth was the dominant foreign 
market for Canada’s automobile industry, but trade 
controls have reduced its importance, and the Latin 
American market was first in 1952. Also in the 


TABLE 13. Trade of Canada with the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland, by Quarters 


1951 1952 
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manufactures category, shipments of machinery to 
the Commonwealth increased in 1952, especially 
those of metal-working machinery to Pakistan and 
mining machinery to British Guiana. Sales of news- 
print paper, chiefly to Australia, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa were much greater than in 
1951, and shipments of ammunition to India and 
Pakistan also grew. But a wide variety of other 
items, especially in the textiles, paper and chemical 
products categories were lower than in 1951. 


Exports of industrial materials to the Common- 
wealth showed little change in total in 1952. Those 
of metals held up well, copper and its alloys show- 
ing an especially pronounced increase which was 
due only in part to prices. Sales of lumber showed a 
very marked decline; Australia, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Africa all reduced their purchases 
of Canadian lumber in 1952, although sales to Ire- 
land increased. The decline in exports in the second 
half-year affected these as other commodities. 


The decrease in imports from the Commonwealth 
in 1952 affected most of the leading commodities 
obtained from that area, and involved both lower 
prices and smaller quantities of goods. In illustra- 
tion of these changes the following statement shows 
for twelve of Canada’s chief imports from this area 
(including the ten leading commodities imported in 
each of 1951 and 1952), the value of imports received 
in 1951 as recorded in the trade statistics, the 1952 
quantity valued at 1951 prices, and the 1952 value 
as recorded in the statistics. Changes from column 
1 to column 2 of the statement indicate equivalent 
percentage quantity changes, those from column 2 to 
column 3 equivalent percentage price changes. The 
twelve commodities included cover 84.9% of imports 
from the Commonwealth in 1951, and 77.3% of the 
1952 total. 


’51 Quantity ’52 nent BP) pera: Bae 
at 


Commodity 
PO leeriCes mmol ee 459) seat. 
$’000,000 

Sugar,unrefined.. feo Ww) 56. 1 42.8 
Rubber crude,etc. 54.3 39.6 21.6 
Mea black ™.ss...... 20.3 Pail 8 feat! 
WOO]tir a Were cor: 41.0 34.6 13.0 
Jute fabrics, etc. 13.8 1 fests} 10.7 
Bauxite ore ........ 11.1 11.9 10.6 
Tin blocks, etc... 9.1 (a) Dae 
Petroleum, crude, 

OUC Re recscstarecstase 8.8 teal 5.8 
Fruits, dried ....... 3.8 5.4 5.0 
Cocoa beans ee 4.3 Ded 4.8 
Coffee, green ...... 5.1 4.6 4.4 
Vegetable oils,etc. 5.9 ieee 0.9 

Lota] Peerrccsteerces 260.6 211.4 143.1 


The average prices at which all twelve com- 
modities were imported in 1952 were lower than in 
1951; the weighted average price decline for the 


twelve was 32.3%. In five cases the quantity of 
goods received was greater than in 1951, but only 
three increases were greater than 10%, and for the 
twelve commodities the weighted average quantity 
decrease was 18.9%. The value decline for these 
twelve items was 45.1% whereas for all imports from 
the Commonwealth it was only 39.7%; the average 
price and volume changes affecting all imports from 
the Commonwealth were therefore somewhat lower 
than in the case of these twelve. It seems likely 
that the average decrease in the price of all these 
imports was about 30%, and that the net decrease in 
the quantity of goods received was between 10% and 
15%. 


The countries most affected by these sharp de- 
clines were Australia, New Zealand, India, the 
Federation of Malaya, and Jamaica. Imports of wool 
and sugar from Australia fell especially sharply, 
purchases of tinned fruits were lower, and a steep 
price decline reduced the value of raisin imports. 
New Zealand was equally affected by lower wool 
imports, and purchases of butter from that country 
also fell off. India’s sales of tea and jute fabrics 
to Canada were affected by lower prices, and a 
shortage of peanut oil prevented any sizable ship- 
ment of vegetable oils to this country. Lower prices 
for rubber and tin, and smaller imports of these 
commodities reduced Malaya’s earnings from sales 
to Canada, and imports of sugar from Jamaica were 
sharply below these of 1951. 


Other Commonwealth countries also felt the 
effects of these declines. Purchases of crude petro- 
leum from Brunei and Trinidad were lower than in 
1951, those of manganese oxide from the Gold Coast 
and of chrome ore from Southern Rhodesia and the 
Union of South Africa were also reduced. British 
East Africa, our principal Commonwealth source of 
coffee, had its sales affected by lower prices; im- 
ports from Ceylon were also reduced by lower rubber 
purchases. Although imports from many Common- 
wealth countries revived towards the end of 1952, 
and total imports from the area were Slightly higher 
in the second half-year, Canada’s large export bal- 
ance on this trade continues to strain the dollar- 
earning capacity of these countries. 


Although the Commonwealth accounted for only 
4.6% of Canada’s total imports in 1951 it was the 
principal source of a number of important com- 
modities. Sugar, rubber, tea, spices, sausage 
casings, wool, and bauxite ore are important Cana- 


. dian imports in most years, and in 1952 more than 


70% of Canada’s imports of each of these com- 
modities was drawn from the Commonwealth. In the 
case of more than a third of the commodities in- 
cluded among our forty leading imports from the 
Commonwealth in 1952 this area provided more than 
half of our total imports. To a considerable extent, 
therefore, Canadian imports from the Commonwealth 
are somewhat limited by the size of the Canadian 
market, but tend to grow and fluctuate with the mar- 
ket. 
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Trade with Latin America? 


In 1952 total exports to Latin America rose 31% 
above their 1951 record value to reach $273.6 mil- 
lion, and imports, at $284.2 million, also surpassed 
the previous year’s record by almost 4%. In the case 
of exports, an increase in the volume of goods 
shipped seems to have been largely responsible for 
the value gain, although the prices of the goods 
which Latin America buys from Canada may have 
averaged slightly higher than in 1951. The prices of 
imports from Latin America declined in 1952 by 
about the same amount as the average for imports 
from all countries; the volume of these imports was 
some 17% above that of the previous year, a Sub- 
stantially greater gain than that shown by the all- 
country average. 


This increase in trade was not evenly distributed 
among the twenty republics. The lion’s share of the 
increase in exports went to Brazil, Peru, Mexico 
and Venezuela, and shipments to a few countries 
were lower than in 1951. Much of the increase in 
imports was in purchases from Cuba, Mexico and 
Colombia, and there was a particularly sharp drop 
in imports from Argentina. 


Manufactured goods are of particular importance 
in exports to Latin America; on the whole this mar- 
ket has been less affected by trade restrictions 
since the war than have most others. Automobiles 
were the chief manufacture exported to this market 
in 1952, and Latin America took more Canadian 
automobiles than did the Commonwealth, formerly 
our chief export market for them. Brazil, Mexico and 
Venezuela were the chief buyers. Automobile ex- 
ports to Latin America were especially heavy while 
credit controls limited the domestic market, and 
before Brazil was forced by exchange problems at 
the end of the year to limit her imports. Machinery, 
both farm and non-farm is another important export. 
Brazil’s imports of both classes of machinery were 
lower than in 1951, and Uruguay’s imports of farm 
machinery declined, but Mexico and Colombia made 
heavy purchases of non-farm machinery, and Argentina 
of farm machinery and tractors. The major part of 
the electrical apparatus exported to Latin America 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables V, VI, XVII, XVIII and XIX. 


in 1952 went to Brazil, required by heavy investment 
in the public utilities field there, but sales to 
several other countries were also important. Sales 
of ships were greater than in 1951; these were 
transferred to Panama and Honduras. 


Foods are also important in these exports. Wheat 
exports were particularly heavy due to the poor 
Argentine crop in 1951-52; Brazil, Peru and Bolivia 
were the largest markets and increased their pur- 
chases most. Wheat flour is also important. Vene- 
zuela was the chief market in 1952, sales to Cuba 
and Ecuador declining. A large quantity of malt was 
sold to Cuba, and that country and Uruguay in- 
creased their imports of Canadian seed potatoes. 
The Caribbean countries, especially Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, and Haiti, were a good market 
for cured fish. Venezuela increased its purchases 
of shell eggs and processed milk, and Peru and 
Cuba were also important markets for the latter 
commodity. 


Other important items in these exports included 
newsprint paper, for which Mexico and Cuba were 
the chief markets, and wood pulp. The decline in the 
latter commodity was due chiefly to smaller ship- 
ments to Brazil. Exports of metals and minerals 
were also significant, and went to a variety of mar- 
kets. Canadian exports to Latin America in 1952 
were probably more varied than thoseto other trading 
areas, but in only a few cases did Latin America 
take the major part of an important export com- 
modity, or was Canada the supplier of more than a 
small part of Latin American requirements of a com- 
modity. There is therefore considerable scope for 
expansion of exports to that area. 


The price change affecting imports from Latin 
America was probably closer to the all-country aver- 
age than in the case of any other trading area. The 
following statement includes the leading eleven 
imports from Latin America in each of 1951 and 1952 
for which prices were readily obtainable. As in the 
statement in the preceding section, changes from 
column 1 to column 2 indicate equivalent percentage 
quantity changes, from column 2 to column 3 equi- 
valent percentage price changes. The commodities 
included in the statement cover 87.9% of imports 
from the area in 1951, 88.3% of the 1952 total. 


TABLE 14. Trade of Canada with Latin America, by Quarters 


1951 1952 
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°51 Quantity ’°52 Quantity °52 Puente 
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Commodity a at 
’51 Prices ’51 Prices ’52 Prices 
$’000,000 

Petroleum, crude, 
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Coffee, green...... 42.3 47.3 45.0 
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Lower prices were exhibited by eight of the 
thirteen commodities; in the case of iron ore the 
apparent price increase was in large measure due to 
the higher average quality of the ore received in 
1952, but this does not distort the total calculation 
appreciably. The weighted average price decrease 
for these thirteen commodities was 10.7%. Quantity 
increases also occurred in eight cases; as a result 
of the relatively higher quality of iron ore received 
in 1951 the true increase in quantity is understated 
in this case, but the effect on the total is minute. 
The weighted average quantity increase shown by 
these thirteen commodities was 16.7%. The increase 
in value of these thirteen imports was 4.3%, in the 
case of all imports from Latin America 3.8%; only a 
downward adjustment of a decimal point or two is 
necessary to adjust the sample price and volume 
changes to correspond with the total value change. 


Natural products are especially important in im- 
ports from Latin America. Coffee comes chiefly from 
Brazil and Colombia; the latter country accounted 
for most of the increase in coffee imports from this 
area in 1952. Imports of bananas from Honduras and 
Panama were higher than in 1951, but those from 
Costa Rica and Ecuador declined. Cuba and the 
Dominican Republic supplied most of the raw sugar 


imported from Latin America, and Cuba all of the 
refined sugar. Normally the Canadian tariff of $1.50 
or more per hundred pounds excludes imports of 
Cuban refined sugar, but prices in Cuba were so 
depressed in part of 1952 that this sugar could be 
sold in Canada, duty paid, at a price competitive 
with that produced in Canada. Mexico was Canada’s 
chief supplier of nuts and fresh vegetables in Latin 
America, and due to a more favourable relation be- 
tween Mexican and United States prices for cotton 
in 1952 greatly increased shipments of this com- 
modity to Canada. Brazil, Mexico and Haiti supplied 
Canada with tropical fibres, but imports of these 
were lower than in 1951 and purchases of canned 
meats and hides and skins from Argentina and 
Uruguay also fell off. The decline in canned meats 
was due to Canada’s meat surplus in 1952, that in 
hides to much lower prices and inventory adjust- 
ments. 


Minerals are also important in these imports. 
Petroleum from Venezuela is the chief import from 
Latin America, and purchases of fuel oils from that 
source are also substantial. Several non-ferrous 
ores come from Peru, Bolivia, Chile and Mexico, and 
crystallized quartz from Brazil. The latter country 
is also Canada’s. principal supplier of vegetable 
wax, especially carnauba wax. Manufactures are 
generally unimportant in these imports, an interest- 
ing exception (though still at the materials stage) 
being our growing imports of synthetic tire fabric 
yarns from Cuba. 


Latin America accounted for more than 70% of our 
total imports of eight of the forty chief imports from 
that area in 1952, and between 50% and 70% of the 
total for two others. The expansion of imports from 
Latin America is therefore somewhat less restricted 
by the size of the Canadian market than is the case 
with the Commonwealth. A considerable number of 
Latin American goods are competitive with United 
States and Commonwealth products. Competition 
among these alternative sources of supply for some 
products has been close in recent years, as is in- 
dicated by several shifts of Canadian imports from 
one area to another. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE STRUCTURE OF CANADIAN TRADE 


Basic Determinants of Trade 


The long run forces determining trade are often 
neglected in discussions of recent trade develop- 
ments. They are nevertheless of great importance, 
and account for the close similarities of trade in 
successive years in spite of sharp changes incurrent 
economic or political considerations. Geographic 
factors are basic to trade in the long run; economic 
and demographic trends are also important. 


Climate and resources are the most important 
geographic influences on trade. Types of soil, rain- 
fall and temperature affect especially the range of 
agricultural and forest products which can be pro- 
duced in any country. A wide range of these products 
is needed by modern industry, and those which 
cannot be domestically produced must be imported 
or industrial output will be affected. A wide range 
of these products is also demanded by consumers in 
countries with high standards of. living, and again 
few countries can produce most domestically. Mineral 
deposits are also important. Few countries can 
produce most of the minerals they require; imports 
provide an alternative source of supply to mines. 
Topography is important. Countries with sizable 
rivers flowing through uneven terrain have available 
a source of power which can greatly stimulate in- 
dustrial development, and compensate for shortages 
of mineral or vegetable fuels. The study of world 
geography can aid greatly the understanding of 
world trade. 


While geography itself is almost a static force, 
its impact on trade is far from static. Resources may 
exist which are not known, or which cannot be 
economically utilized at a particular period of time. 
There have been several new resources discovered 
or developed in Canada in recent years which are 
already somewhat altering our trade pattern. Most 


noticeable in its effects is the development of 
western Canada’s oil resources. Iron ore is another 
mineral of which Canadian production is rapidly in- 
creasing under the impact of new discoveries and 
heavy investment, titanium dioxide another example. 
And year-to-year variations in such things as rain- 
fall and temperature can greatly affect agricultural 
production in particular years and hence our trade in 
agricultural products. 


Demographic and economic factors are also 
varied in aspect. Where population is sparse, ex- 
tractive industries are likely to be more important 
than fabricating industries. This is especially true 
if small populations occupy large areas rich in 
resources. The traditions of a people, its inherited 
skills, tastes and taboos, will also influence the 
types of occupation in which it is likely to engage 
readily. The capital and capital equipment available 
in a community also affect economic activity; with- 
out it complex modern heavy production would not be 
possible, and countries without capital find it usually 
accumulates slowly at first, especially if political 
conditions are unsettled. While capital, like com- 
modities, can be imported, conditions favourable to 
the increase of capital at home are often a pre- 
requisite to obtaining it from abroad. Capital can, to 
a considerable extent, be substituted for both labour 
and resources in production, and it widens the 
possible range of economic activity in any environ- 
ment. 


These forces, like the geographic forces dis- 
cussed above, can also change over long periods of 
time. Population can grow rapidly both through 
natural increase and immigration, as has been the 
case in Canada in recent years. With an increase in 
population can come changes in the range of indus- 


° TABLE 15.Composition of Trade with All Countries, by Main Groups 
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tries in which it is profitable to engage. With a large 
population and a broader economic structure the 
range of exportable goods is likely to increase, the 
variety of imports required is likely to grow. 


The specialization of national production depends 
on these geographic, demographic and economic fac- 
tors, and others as well, and it is on the speciali- 
zation of national production that trade depends. 
Unless distorted by political factors, economic 
forces usually lead to specialization in those lines 
of production in which a countrycan most efficiently 
use its resources, labour and capital. The Canadian 
economy has been subjected to relatively little 
basic distortion; year after year a major share of the 


productive resources of Canada have been devoted 
to extractive and allied industries producing, pro- 
cessing and distributing staple commodities for 
markets at home and abroad. A wide variety of 
materials and manufactures are not produced to a 
great extent in Canada not because they could not 
be produced, but because it is on the whole more 
profitable to produce basic commodities instead. 
The Canadian economy today is based upon the ex- 
change of efficiently produced surpluses for goods 
which could only less efficiently (if at all) be pro- 
duced in Canada; this has provided Canada both with 
an accumulation of capital with which to broaden 
and diversify the economy and with the world’s 
second highest standard of living. 


Trade by Component Material Groups? 


The classification according to which Canadian 
trade statistics are usually presented is by compon- 
ent material. Individual commodities are classified 
by items and groups according to the material from 
which they are chiefly made. The main groups of 
this classification are not only the basis on which 
the trade statistics are presented, but are also the 
framework within which (after slight modifications) 
Canada’s export and import price indexes are cal- 
culated. 


The stability of the proportions of exports and 
imports which fall within each main group year after 
year is quite pronounced. In spite of wide variations 
in crop yields, in circumstances affecting demand in 
Canada and abroad, and in prices, most variations 
are relatively small and show few long-run trends. 
The stability of these proportions is due largely to 
the operation of basic forces such as are outlined 
above. Over short periods of time (measured in 
years, not months) there is little real basic change 
in the goods which Canada wants and can obtain 
from other countries, or in the goods which other 
countries want and can obtain from Canada. The 
more important trend-changes which appear to have 
been developing in recent years are a gradual in- 
crease in the proportion in exports of non-ferrous 
metals, due to the rapid growth in production of 
these commodities in Canada and their increasing 
use in modern industry, and a more rapid decline in 
the proportion of non-metallic minerals in imports, 
due to the revolutionary expansion of Canada’s oil 
production. 


Other changes in the proportion of trade included 
in the various main groups of the classification have 
been due to more temporary factors. The sharp in- 
crease in agricultural products exports in 1952 was 
affected by two main influences. The Canadian 
grain crop in 1951 was high, that of 1952 was at a 
record level; at the same time crops in other impor- 
tant exporting and consuming countries, especially 
in 1951-52, were low. These circumstances do not 
occur frequently, and rarely coincide, and the record 
grain exports of 1952 must likewise be considered 
somewhat unusual. The extremely low proportion of 


1. For illustrative statistics see Part II, especially 
Tables VII, VIII, and XX - XXIII. 


exports in the animal products group in 1952 was 
caused by the barriers to trade resulting from the 
brief occurrence of foot-and-mouth disease in Cana- 
da; this same factor affected the share of imports in 
that group slightly. Lower prices and stiffer com- 
petition from other countries than was the case in 
the preceding two years reduced the very high share 
of wood products in exports. Prices were also the 
chief influence in reducing the share of fibres and 
textiles in imports. The increase in the share of 
miscellaneous commodities in purchases from abroad 
is due chiefly to sharply higher imports of some 
defence items included in this group. 


The stable proportions of exports and imports 
included in the various component material groups 
do not imply few fluctuations in the value of trade 
in individual commodities. Fluctuations here are the 
rule, rather than the exception, as can readily be 
seen by glancing at the last column of Tables VII 
and VII. And most of these fluctuations are con- 
siderable. Over a third of the commodities included 
in Canada’s forty leading exports and imports in 
1952 differed from their 1951 value by more than 
20%. Less than a third failed to change by as much 
as 10%. 


Both price and volume fluctuations contributed 
to these changes in value, and these were pro- 
nounced in the case of both exports and imports as 
is shown by Tables XX - XXI1I. Import prices and 
export prices both averaged lower than in 1951, with 
the decline in import prices being especially pro- 
nounced. Most of the individual commodities for 
which import prices are given in Table XXII show 
price declines, while changes in export prices were 
more mixed. The following statement compares the 
direction and extent of price declines among exports 
and imports shown in the tables: 


Price Change, Number of Commodities 


1951 to 1952 Exports Imports 
OO omOL MMOL sccesace ape teeen ee ooe Mecsas 1 3 
- 25% but less than - 50%.......... 1 4 
- 10% but less than - 25%.......... 6 10 
decline less than - 10% .......... is} 23 
unchanged I 1 
increased 18 5 
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TABLE 16. Percentage Share of Leading Commodities in Canada’s Tradel 


Domestic Exports 


Third five commodities .......... 


First Fifteen Commodities.... 


1. For each year the leading commodities of that year were used in constructing this table, 


The sharp change in the terms of trade reflected by 
these variations had pronounced effects on Canada’s 
balance of trade in 1952. Lower import prices were 
especially important in reducing the value of pur- 
chases from the United Kingdom, Europe and the 
Commonwealth. 


The increase in the respective volumes of ex- 
ports and imports in 1952 did not differ greatly, and 
as might be expected changes affecting the indi- 
vidual export commodities presented in the detailed 
tables of Part II did not differ appreciably in direc- 
tion and extent of change from those affecting 
imports. Fluctuations were extremely sharp, however, 
as is indicated by the following statement: 


Volume Change, Number of Commodities 


1951 to 1952 Exports Imports 

BS Aah ale) Gitte) Kon. eepeacey saree Seer 6 5 
+ 10% but less than + 25% ...... 9 13 
increase less than + 10%...... 7 9 
decline less than - 10% ........ 4 7 

- 10% but less than - 25% ........ 9 10 
=O TOROS Ill OF Cilieas. scene ees ae eee q 22 
Ota Oe ic das eee 42 46 


While sizeable year-to-year fluctuations intrade jin in- 
dividual commodities are to be expected, especially 
where imports represent a marginal source of supply 


and exports a marginal market (or a marginal supply 
to the foreign purchaser), nevertheless the magnitude 
of these changes was unusually high in 1952. 


Several influences have contributed to the sharp 
price and volume fluctuations affecting commodity 
trade in the past two years. Particularly important 
from the price standpoint have been stockpiling 
activities in some countries and military purchases 
in many. Volume has also been influenced by specu- 
lation, especially in the form of fluctuations in 
inventories, by Canada’s huge grain crops, and by 
the restrictions on the meat trade mentioned above. 
To have extraordinary influences affecting trade in 
particular years has been the rule rather than the 
exception in the post-war period, but in 1951 and 
1952 their effects have been especially pronounced. 


Throughout these changes, however, Canada has 
remained predominantly an exporter of staple prod- 
ucts. As in the case with most other such countries 
a small number of commodities accounts for a very 
high proportion of total exports, and the commodity 
concentration of export trade has been increasing 
since dollar shortages became an acute post-recon- 
struction problem after 1948. Import trade is more 
varied, and the leading ‘‘commodities’’ in Canada’s 
imports are more heterogeneous than in the case of 
exports. There was little pronounced change in the 
commodity concentration of imports in 1952; in the 
past three years, however, this has been measurably 
less than in the period when the emergency exchange 
conservation controls were at their peak. 


Other Classifications of Canadian Trade 


No single classification can satisfactorily serve 
all of the many uses to which trade statistics may 
he put. For some analytical purposes it is desirable 
that the classification studied should clearly state 
those facts of greatest interest in connection with 
specific problems. At other times it is desirable to 
have a classification which permits ready compari- 
son between various sets of statistics. Four major 
re-groupings of the items in Canada’s export and 
import statistics are published annually to help meet 
such needs, but individual users of the statistics 
often are faced with the problem of re-grouping the 
items to suit their own purposes, 


Possibly the most significant of these secondary 
classifications of Canadian trade is that according 
to the United Nations’ Standard International Trade 
Classification’. Most countries quite naturally 
classify their national trade statistics in the manner 
which seems most appropriate for the uses to which 
the statistics are put in the country itself. But for 
many purposes it is necessary to compare the trade 
statistics of different countries, and differences 


1. Statistical Office of the United Nations: Standard 
International Trade Classification, Statistical Papers, 
Series M, No. 10, second edition, New York, 1951. 
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TABLE 17. Trade of Canada by Sections of the Standard International Trade Classification! 


$’000,000 


Imports 
Section Title 


1952 


% of total $’000,000 % of total 


EU OO Coat cate ctat ton cnsestsSsttctcsconecclbedtpeetoednt sou meeetttesssess 1,042.4 |1, 246.3 26.3 398.9] 376.9 9.4 
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Crude Materials, Inedible ..............cscccccssssssssssseees 1,152.5 |1,094. 8 29.1 535 aZi esau) 9.5 
Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ........ Wale} DAT le} 0.6 Aa) || WR a 12.5 
Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats.................. 10.1 8.0 45.3 2452 0.6 
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Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material .... |1, 159.3 |1, 307.6 862.8] 812.3 20. 2 
Machinery and Transport Equipment .................. 300.0} 399.0 9o2 1, 107.01, 256.02 Slee 
Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ............... 31.2 27.0 245.0] 267.4 6.6 
Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities.. 19.1 20.0 is 2A) kts ils (8 


1. For further detail of trade on this basis see Part II, Tables XXIX and XXX. 


between national classifications greatly increase the 
difficulty of this task. In May, 1950, the United 
Nations Statistical Commission adopted the S.I.T.C., 
which had been drawn up at their request by an 
international group of experts, and urged member 
nations to make use of it either by adopting it as a 
primary classification for national statistics or by 
converting national data to it for international use. 
At the same time international organizations were 
urged to use the S.I.T.C. in framing requests for 
statistical data to individual countries. 


Adoption of the S.I.T.C. has been widespread. 
Eighteen important trading countries supplied trade 
statistics on this basis to the United Nations in 
1952, and these data are published by the Statistical 
Office in its Commodity Trade Statistics’ series. 
Several countries have adopted or are adopting the 
S.LT.C. for use as a national classification. Its 
appearance has greatly simplified the task of pro- 
viding much statistical material to international 
agencies. 


The groups of the S.I.T.C. bring out clearly 
several differences in structure between Canada’s 
exports and imports. Exports fall predominantly into 
three groups: foods, crude materials, and single- 
material manufactures which are in our case largely 
processed materials, especially wood and paper and 
minerals. Imports are more widely distributed among 
the groups, but machinery and transport equipment 
is of special importance, and other manufactured 
goods and fuels are also large categories. Like the 
component material groups,the shares of the various 
S.I.T.C. groups in exports and imports are remark- 
able more for their stability thanfor their variations. 
Some changes receive greater prominence here: the 


1. Statistical Office of the United Nations: Commodity 
Trade Statistics, Statistical Papers, Series D, quarterly, 
New York, 


sharp increase in imports of machinery and transport 
equipment, especially aircraft, in 1952; the decrease 
in imports and exports of crude materials due chiefly 
to the fact that the greatest price declines occurred 
here; the increase in exports of foods, especially 
grains, in spite of lower prices. But the S.I.T.C., 
like Canada’s component material classification, is 
a general classification, rather than one designed 
to emphasize specific aspects of trade. 


Three classifications of Canadian trade designed 
for special uses are published in the annual report 
Trade of Canada and summarized here in Table 18. 
The first of these classifies trade by origin: by the 
nature of the primary activity which provided the 
materials for the commodity; the second on the 
basis of value added by manufacture; the third on 
the basis of the use to which commodities are most 
likely to be put. 


These classifications also throw further light on 
the structure of Canada’s trade. The classification 
by origin emphasizes the importance of forest prod- 
ucts in exports, while the high percentages of 
imports in the mineral origin and mixed origin groups 
reflect the greater importance of manufactures in 
import trade. The classification by degree of manu- 
facture also stresses this latter point, but does not 
make clear the higher degree to which manufactured 
imports are processed than are manufactured exports. 
Such products .as newsprint paper and wheat flour 
form a large proportion of Canada’s ‘‘fully or chiefly 
manufactured’’ exports, while in imports such com- 
modities as machinery, vehicles, and electrical 
apparatus are more typical. The purpose classifica- 
tion emphasizes the importance of producers’ 
materials in exports; they accounted in 1951 and 
1952 for some 75% of the total. While materials 
were also important in imports their share of the 
total was only about half as great, and producers’ 
equipment and consumers’ goods were of much 
greater importance than in exports. 
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TABLE 18. Trade of Canada Classified by Origin, by Degree of Manufacture and by Purpose ! 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Classification and Group 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
$’000,000 % of total $’000,000 % of total 
By Origin: 
Fat ‘Origin A ieeeeen i cess Beran. cocttewetcteseadees PATS AO) li s0253 858. 2 26.3 Dies 
Wild Life Origin .. sae 29.9 24.5 1ve2 0.3 Ons 
Marine Orieini::.cc.sc.accccosteccecerscecersconcsestoreseseeeeserss 123.4 116.8 9.2 0.2 0.2 
Feores ti Origin tice cccticctacccescostessoneuetavessacetatteestvoctec 1,399.2 |1,366.9 8.5 3.4 3.4 
Mineral Ori gic, c2iciccecsesscecesossccsesaccsccceversscctescecese 1,088.2 |1,296.3 Tag 58.4 60.1 
Mixed? Orig imissetstecccctsveteosscsesececctecescenccsterecortoscess 155.8 194.4 ile ff 11.4 14.7 
By Degree of Manufacture: 
Raw Material sitari.cecccncascssetenstverenccottevonseosscseteee 1,157.4 |1,399.4 alee 
Partially Manufactured|ces-cecccomecesesstecatemee encores 1,259.8 |1,241.2 5.8 
Fully or Chiefly Manufactured ................ccccse0 1,497.2 |1,660.5 713.0 
By Purpose: 
Producers? Materialsy o:.cctascccccsseccscersecstecettessters 2,915.6 714.5 76.3 
Producers” MQwIpMeNtecccccscsscrterececeeceeeecer ee 232.0 5.9 5.6 
Fuel, Electricity and Lubricants .................00 21.6 0.6 0.7 
FIN BUNS POM caccecscasscscccesascaveccvescecesesesconcrcucttecssssemeees 119.1 3.0 4.2 
Auxiliary Materials for Commerce and Industry 14.4 0.4 0.3 
CONnsumMenrstiGOOUSEreccssscesterscaccecc-casssssoseeescencencee 466.8 11.9 Oe 
sausscectersarseceravsestepercertescte eee 0.1 
sadesdaestteccnsectece Rio's) Pas 4 


1. For further detail of these subsidiary classifications see Trade of Canada, 1952, Volume I, Tables 27-33. 
2. Negligible. 


Price Indexes and the Structure of Trade’ 


The primary purpose of Canada’s export and 
import price indexes is to facilitate the interpreta- 
tion of Canada’s external trade statistics. Specifi- 
cally, they attempt to measure period-to-period price 
change affecting the trade statistics in order to 
isolate the respective contributions of the price and 
volume components to changes in the value of trade. 


This aim imposes two requirements on the 
indexes. First, the prices used to compile an index 
for any period must as far as possible be the prices 
which have affected the value of trade recorded for 
that period. Where suitable unit values can be 
obtained this requirement creates no serious prob- 
lem. Where other forms of price must be used care 
must be taken to ensure that these prices ase entered 
in the index at the same time as transactions con- 
cluded at these prices would be reflected in the 
trade statistics. This normally requires that quoted 
prices be lagged before use. The prices must also 
represent approximately the same stage of marketing 
as do trade statistics values. 


The second requirement, which is common to all 
price index work, is that the sample of prices 
~hosen for use in the index must as far as possible 
be representative of the whole range of commodities 
which the index is intended to cover, and that they 
must be weighted in accordance with their respec- 
tive importance. One of the most important questions 
with respect to the export and import price indexes 
arises out of this requirement: when there are such 
marked year-to-year fluctuations in the relative 


1. Reference to the detailed price tables of Part II, 
Tables XX and XXII, will aid infollowing this discussion. 


value of the various commodities in trade, how can 
one be sure that the index has not become unrepre- 
sentative. 


To check on the representativeness of the sample 
it is necessary to keep the trade statistics ‘under 
constant observation. Where commodities sharply 
increase in relative importance it may be necessary 
to add new prices to the index, when others become 
unimportant it may be necessary to delete them from 
the index. There have in fact been relatively few 
changes in the sample of commodities included in 
the post-war export and import indexes, and it ap- 
pears that the sample included is fairly representa- 
tive of the commodities important in trade in any 
post-war year to date. The most important commodity 
which is not properly represented in the sample to 
date is aircraft and parts, because of the great 
difficulty of obtaining a suitable price series for 
aircraft. However in no post-war year have aircraft 
accounted for more than 0.9% of exports, or more 
than 2.4% of imports. 


A more difficult matter is to estimate the validity 
of the weighting system. A system of fixed weights, 
based on the pattern of trade inthe base-year (1948), 
is used in the calculation of the regularly published 
indexes of export and import prices. Fixed weights 
are technically desirable in the calculation of short- 
period indexes. They reduce the time and staff 
required for the calculations by removing the neces- 
sity of calculating new weights for the trade of each 
month, quarter or year. They also prevent incom- 
parability between indexes for successive short 
periods of time which can arise if current weights 
are used through seasonal or random variations in 
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the month-to-month composition of trade. With fixed 
weight indexes valid comparisons can be made be- 
tween index numbers for successive periods, as 
well as between current periods and the base period. 
Technically, with current-weight indexes, the only 
proper comparisons are with the base period, al- 
though comparisons between successive periods are 
often made with such indexes. 


To check on the validity of the fixed-weight 
series, currently weighted indexes of export and im- 
port prices are computed annually. Exactly the same 
price sample and price relatives are used as in the 
current-weight series, and the method of imputation 
for items not directly represented in the indexes is 
also identical’. The only cause of difference be- 
tween the two series therefore lies in the weighting 
system, and differences between the series can be 
used to assess the continued representativeness of 
the fixed weights. 


It snould be noted that differences in the relative 
weights of the various items in the current-weight 
series from those in the base-weight series may not 
be important in all cases. The impact of these dif- 
ferences will be significant only when there is a 
considerable degree of dispersion between the levels 
of the various item price relatives included in the 
index. If all individual price relatives included in 
the index were the same in any year it would make 
no difference whether base weights, current weights 
or no weights at all were used: the average of all 
items would in any case be the same as the rela- 
tive for each individual item. Because in fact the 
price relatives do differ, however, the extent to 
which each is allowed to influence the average of 
all becomes important, and this is governed by the 
weight assigned to each relative. 


The weights used in the fixed-base-weight index 
were obtained in the following manner. The 1948 
value of trade in each item included in the sample 
was expressed as a percentage of the total value of 
trade in 1948. The percentages corresponding to the 
items within each group were then multiplied by a 
constant for each group to raise the sum of the item 
percentages in each group to the percentage which 
the value of trade in that group in 1948 bore to total 
trade in 1948. In the regular calculations, these ad- 
justed percentages (weights) are multiplied by the 
price relatives corresponding to individual com- 
modities to obtain weighted relatives; the weighted 
relatives are then summed and divided by the sum 
of their weights to obtain sub-group, group and total 
indexes. 


The moving-current-weight index is calculated 
as follows. For each group the current-year value of 
trade in each commodity is entered on the work- 
sheets, and beside it is entered the corresponding 
1948-base price relative as used in the base-weight 
index calculation. For each commodity the price 


1. The structure of the base-weight index is described 
in Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July, 1945 - 
June, 1950, (1948 = 100), D.B.S., 1950, Reference Paper 
No. 8. 


relative is divided into the current value and multi- 
plied by 100 to obtain a constant base-year dollar 
value. The current year and base year columns are 
summed, and the sum of the current dollar values 
divided by that of the constant dollar values to 
obtain a group price index. To combine the group 
indexes, the total current value of trade in each 
group is deflated by the group price index and this 
total is summed with those for other groups and 
divided into the total current dollar value of trade 
to obtain the total index. 


In this calculation the ‘‘weights’’, in a sense 
which parallels the use of the term in the base- 
weight index discussion, are the constant dollar 
values. 


It should be noted that the difference between 
base and current weights, as the terms are used 
here, is caused only by relative changes over time 
in the quantities of various commodities traded. The 
implicit weighting which arises through variations 
in the relative price levels of individual commodities 
in successive years affects both indexes equally, 
and is not a cause of difference between the base- 
weight and current-weight series. 


Table 19 presents the fixed-base-weight and 
moving-current-weight indexes of export and import 
prices in the post-war years. The similarity of the 
total indexes in all years is remarkable. In the case 
of exports the only significant discrepancy between 
the two series occurred in 1950 and 1951, and was 
due almost entirely to the phenomenal increase in 
grain exports in these years. The 1951-52 level of 
grain exports does not seem likely to be permanent; 
if not this discrepancy should be reduced in 1953. 
The size of the discrepancy does not seem sufficient 
to invalidate the fixed-weight export price indexes 
for this period, although if it persists through further 
periods it would probably be desirable to readjust 
the fixed weights for the period after 1950. 


The total import index shows only one significant 
difference between the base-weight and current- 
weight series. This was in the year 1951, a year of 
extremely high prices for certain raw materials, but 
a year of rapidly falling quantities of imports of 
these same goods. Wool and rubber were the chief 
commodities influencing this discrepancy. When 
these prices returned to a more normal relation with 
other prices in 1952 the discrepancy between the 
indexes on the total level again became insignifi- 
cant. 


In all three cases of significant differences be- 
tween the base-weight and current-weight total 
indexes, the base-weight series was higher than the 
current-weight series. This relation between the two 
need not always hold. If most of those commodities 
in the indexes which rise most rapidly in price rela- 
tive to the general average, also show less increase 
in volume than the general average (and vice versa), 
then the fixed-weight index will be higher than the 
current-weight index. If, on the other hand, those 
commodities showing the greatest relative price 
increase also show the greatest relative quantity 
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TABLE 19. Fixed-Base-Weight and Moving-Current-Weight Indexes of Canadian Export and Import Prices 
(1948 = 100) 


So 


Calendar Year 
Index and Group 
1946 1947 | 1948 | 1949 1950 1952 
BOMESTIC EXPORTS 
Agricultural and Animal Products 
Base’ WelghtSn...meie ee oe ee 84.8 95.1 100.0 103. 4 105.6 114.8 107.6 
Current Were Ri Suvecsmer cate ceeren ten: 83.2 94.5 100. 0 104, 4 MOS 109. 7 103. 0 
Fibres and Textiles 
BAS CaWOLEHES+.1-noeecence en tance eereeec er eecee 66.1 84.5 100.0 103. 4 yes} 139. 8 120.0 
(Garment iW ere iiisirnccserenteccesecesncotescescseaer-e 64.9 84. 7 100. 0 104. 1 HLS P 135. 4 119. 8 
Wood Products and Paper 
Base WeIShtse ccs ccncssstee et cosets 15.4 92.0 100.0 97.9 105. 0 122.4 122.4 
Current Wetghts tcc cress snes: 7509 92. 0 100. 0 98. 3 104, 9 122. 4 T2200 
Iron and Stee) and Products 
BaSesWelent Se ccctect re cccarcce cn ctnececetrnaret cs 82.3 88.3 100.0 111.4 Sat T2652) 131.4 
Guirment Weiehtscunimctetsencn setanntcacecs Beil (0) 89. 4 100. 0 109. 8 T1259 126.2 129. 4 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products 
BASCWELCHUS mace tee eee eee Toa 86.9 100.0 105. 8 Toe A 137.9 142.5 
Gurrent Weve etS cenattsccrrcor severe tte ceeteet es en @ 85. 6 100. 0 105. 9 TLS 9 MSV Te 140, 2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 
BaseeWeilshtsa.. kee ee eee “itis 88. 4 100.0 112.4 120.4 131.7 143.1 
Gurrerit, Were ht Siac .wcsstsscceecnelcencereetace-eee Yh, 88. 4 100. 0 INSEE NEB 135.6 147.5 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 
BasSesweie hts. sc. vase ementaercte sekecaece 84.2 89.8 100. 0 104.9 104. 2 116.7 119.3 
Gurrent Weve htscnseaterccs cree senccrooees 83.6 89.9 100. 0 105. 8 102, 4 HLS, dl 116.0 
Miscellaneous 
BaseaWeilghtSicersccccvutes occ rece corcemiese 84.2 90.0 100. 0 NOS 7 112.0 New & 129.7 
Curnemt Were RLS vac: sesso cnccceccees seems 78. 2 87. 8 100. 0 103.9 Iles 133e2: 125. 9 
Total Domestic Exports: 
BaserWeil gehts ircetcctn..ccoetteee tence eee 79.9 91.6 100.0 103. 3 108. 3 123.0 121.8 
Current Weie Rtsi.st-Aicescnccecsstorccnserecnts 79. 0 91.4 100. 0 LOZao: 107. 8 120. 8 118.6 
IMPORTS 
Agricultural and Animal Products 
Base Weights costacmitctes.coteceetetteeste 82.1 OR, Tf 100. 0 98.7 108. 2 122. 4 102.1 
Current Weights inne. emer: eee 82.5 92.6 100. 0 97.5 108. 3 Oa 101.7 
Fibres and Textiles 
Base Weights cme. cee rere cree 70.2 87.3 100.0 100. 3 109. 3 158.6 108.5 
Current Wei gihtstanene certs 69. 3 88. 3 100. 0 99. 6 ETRTERO) 154. 0 110.4 
Wood Products and Paper 
Base Weights ites ccrccntcctee eescreeee 84.4 92.1 100.0 105.7 6 118.4 115.3 
Current Weights 83. 6 92. 6 100. 0 105. 8 lilt ©) JURE, 83 114.7 
Iron and Steel and Products 
BaS ex WELENtS Bea ee ete ae. cnet mee tne Tile 3 88. 3 100. 0 107.0 IGS al 122.5 117.3 
Gurmenti Were hi stccw..cccs es. t0-ny<15eres ease 76.4 88. 4 100. 0 106. 9 DPL5e9 122.0 117.0 
Non-F'errous Metals and Products 
Base*WelghtSund cet ae.e deere Soo 93.1 100. 0 105. 4 106.9 PAG} 120.5 
GurrentiWietoltsic..cosscesisdcessienee neta ee 80. 6 OTS 100. 0 104.9 106. 1 271 120.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 
BASeL WELENUS .nsveancaaccseteccaieee een tee eeee 67.8 79.2 100. 0 101.6 104. 4 108.8 101.7 
Current Wet eht'Sracace.-ctetsonr-.c trea eeeeernces 66.9 78. 9 100. 0 101.0 104. 1 108. 2 101.1 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 
Base WeilehtSis.ctaet cect mereeecre cee 83.5 97.6 100. 0 100. 0 102.8 Liane 109. 2 
CrernemtaW ete Nt Str s:goc--stereoctss coe oaseoteare cas 80. 2 96. 6 100. 0 99.5 100. 9 116.3 110.6 
Miscellaneous 
Base Weights sca.cecost-sataea cede arene dere. eoeee 93.2 95.3 100. 0 Zoro 
Current Wet ehts cxmscccoss epccesssaates cece 89.0 93.0 100. 0 110. 9 
Total Imports: 
IBase@sWelohtst-ecncmcccccoes-ceauresetccees trace 110. 3 


Garment Weve hts rcs. csccrcs.sr rete toe 
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increase (and vice versa), then the fixed-weight 
series will fall below the current-weight series. In 
general, however, relative price and quantity changes 
for most commodities over time tend to be negatively 
correlated. 


Discrepancies between the base-weight and 
current-weight series at the group level are more 
frequent and larger than in the case of the total 
index. This indicates that the composition of trade 
within groups is more likely to change significantly 
than is the composition of total trade, and that the 
group indexes are therefore somewhat less accurate 
than the total indexes. However in most cases these 
differences seem to be due to special factors affect- 
ing trade in individual years; in general their 
analysis does not reveal the sort of pronounced and 
persistent change which would require a shift in the 
weighting pattern of the fixed-weight index. The 
analysis of four cases may help to clarify these 
relationships. 


First to be examined is the problem of the dis- 
crepancy in the export group agricultural and animal 
products in 1951-52. In these years the price rela- 
tives of grains were generally lower than the average 
for all commodities in the group, those of cattle, 
meats and cheese generally higher. At the same 
time the quantities of grains shipped increased 
sharply, while those of the animal products noted 
fell off, especially in 1952. The following statement 
shows the weights which these categories of com- 
modities have in the fixed-weight index, and the 
nature of the difference in their weight in the cur- 
rent-weight index in these two years: 


Weight in Weight in Current-Weight 
Commodity Base-Weight Index 
Index OR IR 
% of group total 
38.6 58.6 70.0 
15.3 133 11.5 
S97 3.4 1.9 
8.2 3a) OF2 
1.5 1.0 Ont 
22k 20.2 163 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


Reference to Table XX will show the extent to 
which these groups of commodities differed in rela- 
tive prices from the group average. Besides indi- 
cating the abnormal change in the composition of 
trade within this group due to recent heavy grain 
crops and the foot-and-mouth bans, the percentages 
illustrate how great are the changes in weighting 
necessary to distort the index significantly at the 
group level so long as the difference among the 
price changes of the various items in the group is 
not extreme. The fact that the difference among 
price relatives inthe group was greater in 1951 than 
in 1952 had more effect in distorting the relation 
between the two indexes than had the sharper 
weighting differences of the later year. 


The second case to be examined is the only one 
in the table which seems to be persistent and in- 
creasing: that in the non-metallic minerals and 


products group of exports in 1950-1952. The relative 
price level of asbestos in the last three years has 
been significantly above the group average, and 
exports of this commodity have been increasing in 
importance within the group. The weight of this and 
other commodities in the group within the indexes 
has been as follows: 


Year and 


Index Asbestos Others Group Total 
% of group total 
Base-weight ............ 62.1 37.9 100.0 
Current-weight: 
19500 eaters 76.1 23.9 100.0 
LOS 1 ieee: 72.4 27.6 100.0 
ee ee ee Pee 76.9 23e 100.0 


In this particular case price and volume movements 
are positively correlated, and the base-weight index 
therefore tends to understate the full extent of the 
price rise affecting this group of commodities. How- 
ever due to the minor importance of this group in 
total exports the effect of this change has been of 
minor importance at the total level. 


The third case is that of the import group, fibres 
and textiles, in the period 1949-52. Here we have 
the only case where the two indexes indicate a dif- 
ference in the direction of average price movement 
between two years (a negligible difference which is 
within the margin of error to which these indexes 
are Subject), and also certain pronounced changes 
in the relation between the two indexes in succeed- 
ing years. The chief changes in weights and relative 
prices have affected cotton, wool and synthetic 
fibres and fabrics; the relative weights of these 
commodities in the group total have been approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Year and 


Thdex Cotton Wool 


Synthetics 


% of group total 
Base-weight ...............0 S15 & 38.2 8.1 
Current-weight: 


Risasavetedssevekseessessi 43.6 33.6 9.0 
190 ies cecscesavenpecotunecnees 44.7 33.6 4.8 
DOD Dore cvrecntensssessestars 43.2 31.3 iol) 
19520 shoe) 28. 2 9.9 


In 1949 the price relative of cotton was lower 
than the group total, that of wool higher, and the 
weight shift in the current-weight index therefore 
slightly depressed the group average. In 1950 wool 
prices were relatively high, those of synthetics (and 
other items) relatively low, but the weight of these 
latter items was more greatly reduced with respect 
to the base year than was the case with wool, and 
the current-weight index rose above the base-weight 
series. In 1951 the relative price of wool was ex- 
tremely high, those of all other items below the 
group average. As the weight of wool in the current- 
weight series was lower than in the base-weight 
series, the current-weight index again fell below the 
other. In 1952 the price of wool was relatively low, 
those of synthetics and cotton relatively higher, and 
these higher items had greater weight in the current 
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CHART Ill 


INDEXES OF PHYSICAL VOLUME OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
DERIVED FROM BASE-WEIGHT AND CURRENT-WEIGHT PRICE INDEXES 
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than in the fixed-weight series. The analysis of this 
case reveals that even a persistent change in rela- 
tive weights, as in the case of wool and cotton, 
does not necessarily produce a consistent discrep- 
ancy between base-weight and current-weight in- 
dexes. 


The last case to be examined is that of the mis- 
cellaneous group in imports in the period 1950-52. 
This includes the only instances where the differ- 
ence between the two series is sufficient to seri- 
ously invalidate the results of the base-weight 
calculation for the group (although again the effect 
on the total index was negligible except in 1951, 
and even then the discrepancy in the fibres and 
textiles group was chiefly responsible for the differ- 
ences between the index totals). Crude rubber was 
chiefly responsible for this discrepancy; changes 
in its weight were as follows: 


1950 1951 1952 


Year and Crude 


limies Rubber Others Group Total 
% of group total 
Base-weight ............ 26.0 74.0 100.0 
Current-weight: 
1950) arr. ae Bees 9.3 90.7 100.0 
195 Wide nether 6.9 93.1 100.0 
LOD DF wetsctarecees Sore 96.8 100.0 


In each of these years, and especially in 1951, the 
price of crude rubber was very far above the group 
average. Its much greater weight in the fixed-weight 
series resulted in the group total’s seriously over- 
stating the real price increase affecting the com- 
modities in this group. 
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This analysis has emphasized two maior points: 
that a considerable shift in the relative importance 
of various commodities in trade combined with sharp 
changes in the relative prices of the commodities 
affected is necessary if the accuracy of the price 
indexes is to be noticeably impaired even on the 
group level. Except in the case of the miscellaneous 
imports total in 1951 and 1952 these circumstances 
have not occurred together in sufficient force to 
destroy the validity of any group index, although 
they may require slight qualifications in the inter- 
pretation of the calculations in a few other cases. 
In no cases were the total indexes invalidated. 
Considering the limitations imposed by the size of 
the sample of commodities in the price index (only 
about 125 prices are used in each), and by the 
quality of the data, it is apparently not yet essential 
to revise the weights of the fixed weight series 


especially to allow for major changes in the struc- 
ture of trade. However a revision of the weights and 
of the method of allocating the weight of items not 
directly represented in the series is being studied 
in connection with the conversion of the series to 
the Bureau’s general post-war reference base 
(1949 = 100). 


The slight differences in the two price series 
are reflected in differences between the volume in- 
dexes derived from each. Chart III illustrates the 
movement of the total volume indexes derived from 
the base-weight and current-weight price series. In 
no year do these appear sufficient to seriously 
qualify the validity of the indexes, although the 
published volume series appear to have tended to 
slightly understate the actualincrease in the volume 
of trade in recent years. 


CHAPTER V 


STATISTICAL NOTES 


Statistical Information on Canada’s Foreign Trade 


Current statistics of Canada’s foreign trade are 
compiled by the External Trade Section of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and published in three 
series. Three monthly bulletins, Domestic Exports, 
Imports for Consumption, and Monthly Summary of 
Foreign Trade, contain summary data on trade by 
main groups and sub-groups and by countries and 
trading areas. Two monthly reports, Exports of 
‘Canadian Produce and Foreign Produce, and Imports 
Entered for Consumption contain detailed statistics 
of trade for the month and the elapsed period of the 
year presented in commodity-by-country form. Two 
quarterly reports, Articles Exportedto Each Country, 
and Articles Imported from Each Country, contain 
complete detail of trade for the elapsed period of 
the current year and the preceding year, but present 
it in country-by-commodity form. 


The annual report of Canada’s trade statistics 
is prepared by the External Trade Section and 
published under the title Trade of Canada (three 
volumes) for the calendar year. Volumes II and III 
give complete revised commodity-by-country detail 
of the year’s exports and imports, with comparative 
figures for previous years. Volume I contains a 
comprehensive range of summary and analytical 
tables. The, place which merchandise trade occupies 
in Canada’s international accounts is analyzed in 
the special report The Canadian Balance of Inter- 
national Payments, 1926 to 1948 and in annual 
reports titled The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments prepared by the International Payments 
Section of the Bureau. Textual comment on and 
analysis of the trade statistics appears in the 
Review of Foreign Trade, the Canada Year Book, 
and the Canada handbook. 


Canadian Foreign Trade Statistics — Methods and Concepts 


Canadian foreign trade statistics are derived from 
information recorded when goods move through cus- 
toms ports across the frontiers of the country. These 
movements are recorded in terms of value and, where 
possible, of quantity. The statistics do not neces- 
sarily reflect the financial transactions behind the 
movement of goods, the method and time of payment 
being affected by many other factors. The source of 
the data on values and quantities is the documents 
received by the Customs Division of the Department 
of National Revenue, and for the correct interpre- 
tation of the statistics the following definitions and 
explanations of terms as used in Canadian trade 
statistics should be kept in mind: 


(1) Values and Quantities. These are based upon 
the declarations of exporters and importers 
as subsequently checked (and sometimes re- 
vised) by customs officials. 


(2) Domestic Exports. ‘‘Domestic Exports’’ or 
‘“*Exports of Canadian Produce’’ includes all 
Canadian products exported, and also all ex- 
ports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or increased in 
value by further processing in Canada. These 
exports are valued at the actual amount re- 
ceived or to be received by the exporter in 
Canadian dollars, exclusive of freight, insur- 
ance, handling and other charges. In effect 
this method gives values f.o.b. original point 
of shipment of the goods for export. 


(3) Re-Exports. ‘‘Re-Exports’’ or ‘‘Exports of 
Foreign Produce’’ includes any goods pre- 
viously ‘‘imported for consumption’’ which are 
exported from Canada in the same state as 
when imported. Their value is the actual 
amount received by the exporter in Canadian 
dollars, exclusive of freight, insurance, 
handling and other changes. 


(4) Imports. ‘‘Imports’’ or ‘‘Imports Entered for 
Consumption’’ includes all goods which enter 
Canada and are cleared for domestic sale or 
use by the customs officials: in plain lan- 
guage, imports on which all duties have been 
paid and which have passed from customs 
warehouses into the possession of the im- 
porter. Canadian import statistics do not in- 
clude goods entering customs warehouses, 
onlythose released for domestic consumption. 
If the goods are re-exported without being 
cleared for domestic consumption then they 
enter neither the import statistics nor the 
re-export statistics. 


The statistical value of imports is the 
value as determined for customs duty pur- 
poses. This is basically the fair market value 
at which equivalent goods would be sold for 
home use in the country from which the goods 
are received, providing that this is not less 
than the cost of production at the time of 
shipment plus a fair profit. These values 
therefore exclude allcosts of transporting the 
goods to Canada,as well as any export duties 
or import duties which must be paid on them; 
they represent only the cost of the goods 
alone, f.o.b. original point of shipment to 
Canada. While the customs values assigned 
to imports occasionally differ from those on 
which actual payment for the goods is made, 
nevertheless in most cases the customs value 
corresponds to the invoice value. In cases 
where goods are invoiced in a currency other 
than Canadian dollars, that currency is con- 
verted to Canadian dollars at exchange rates 
authorized by law and orders-in-council. 


(5) Countries to which Trade is Credited. Exports 
are credited to the country to which they are 
consigned, whether or not that country pos- 
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sesses a seaboard. The country of consign- 
ment is that country to which goods exported 
from Canada are, at the time of export, in- 
tended to pass without interruption of transit 
save in the course of trans-shipment from one 
means of conveyance to another. 


Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to 
Canada. The countries of consignment are the 
countries from which the goods have come 
without interruption of transit save in the 
course of trans-shipment from one means of 
conveyance to another. These countries are 
not necessarily the countries of actual origin 
of the goods, since goods produced in one 
country may be imported by a firm in another 
country, and later re-sold to Canada. In such 
cases the second country would be the coun- 
try of consignment to which the goods would 
be credited. 


There is one exception to this rule. In the 
case of imports an attempt is made to clas- 
sify by country of origin all goods produced 
in Central and South America. The effect of 
this procedure, which has been in force since 
1946, is to slightly reduce imports credited to 
the United States, and to increase those cre- 
dited toCentral and South American countries. 


(6) Time Periods. The terms ‘‘month"’ and ‘‘year’’ 
in Canadian trade statistics are not precisely 
the same as calendar months and years. The 
trade recorded for any calendar period is that 
trade for which the relevant customs forms 
have been received at the Bureau of Statis- 
tics during that calendar period. Actual com- 
modity movements lead by a few days (but 
rarely more) the receipt of the customs 
forms. However as the overall effect of this 
procedure on different months and years is 
approximately constant, the statistics gener- 
ally give an adequate picture of goods’ move- 
ments in given calendar periods. 


(7) Changes in Coverage of Statistics. At the 
time when Newfoundland was united with 
Canada the United States controlled, under 
leases negotiated with the United Kingdom 
during the war, certain military bases in the 
province. Goods imported into Canada by the 
United States government for use at these 
bases were given special treatment by Cana- 


dian customs authorities and at first did not 
enter Canadian import statistics. In April, 
1951, a special item established in the 
Canadian tariff provided for the duty-free 
entry into Canada of goods for the use of any 
N.A.T.O. government. This removed the need 
for special treatment of imports for the use 
of United States forces stationed at their 
Newfoundland bases, and these goods have 
since been included in import statistical item 
9196. The effect of this change on the total 
value of imports has been small; in the last 
eight months of 1951 these imports were 
valued at only approximately $1.6 million, 
and in the calendar year 1952 at only ap- 
proximately $3.7 million. 


Another change will affect the treatment 
of improvement and repair trade in Canadian 
statistics. In the past the practice has been 
to attempt to include this trade in the statis- 
tics at added value only. Thus if a machine 
was returned to the United States for repairs 
then brought back into Canada no entry would 
appear in the export statistics and the import 
statistics would record only the cost of the 
repair work done. Or if ore was exported from 
Canada for refining and the refined metal re- 
turned, the only entry would be in the import 
statistics, and would equal the difference in 
value between the ore and the refined metal. 
While it is relatively easy to trace the inter- 
national movement of articles in the repair 
trade, it is extremely difficult to apply the 
added value principle to improvement trade on 
the basis of data available to customs offi- 
cers. As aresult the greater part of Canada’s 
improvement trade has had to be recorded in 
the statistics at full value. 


Effective January 1, 1953, all improve- 
ment trade will be recorded in the statisti¢s 
at its full value. Thus ore exported from 
Canada for refining will be included in the 
export statistics at its actual value and if 
the metal is returned to Canada it will be en- 
tered in the import statistics at its actual 
value. Parallel treatment will be given to 
goods imported for processing and later re- 
exported. This change is in keeping with a 
suggestion made by the United Nations Sta- 
tistical Office. However repair trade con- 
tinues to be recorded in Canadian statistics 
at added value only. 


Interim Indexes of Prices and Physical Volume z 


Canada’s export and import price indexes attempt 
to measure average period-to-period price change 
affecting commodities in trade inorder to isolate the 
respective contributions of price and volume varia- 
tions to changes in the value of trade. The price 
indexes are based on unit values calculated from 


1. For a more detailed discussion of these indexes 


see: Export and Import Price Indexes by Months, July 
1945 - June 1950 (1948 = 100), D.B.S., 1950. 


the trade statistics. Where inadequate quantity re- 
porting in the trade statistics or non-homogeneous 
trade statistics items prevent the calculation of 
desired unit values, selected wholesale or other 
prices are substituted. When the price indexes have 
been calculated they are then divided into indexes 
of the declared values of exports and imports to 
produce the volume indexes. Price and volume in- 
dexes are currently computed from the original data 
for months, quarters and calendar years. 
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The export and import price indexes are of the 
Laspeyres’ type, the weights used in their compu- 
tation being those of the base year (1948). The short 


formula for this index is a 1Qo) where P1 and Po 
PoQo) 


represent the prices of an individual commodity in 
the current period and the base period respectively 
and Qo represents the quantity of that commodity in 
the base period. The > sign indicates summation 
over the whole range of commodities priced. The 
volume indexes derived by deflating indexes of de- 
clared values by these price indexes are therefore 
of the currently weighted (Paasche) type whose 
formula, were they computed directly, would reduce 


to eQiky. 

(Qe P 1) 

In computing the price indexes certain adjust- 
ments to the grouping of commodities used in the 
trade statistics have been made. For the calculation 
of the volume indexes it was therefore necessary to 


adjust the declared value statistics to correspond to 
the price groupings, and the resulting volume in- 
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dexes also appear on the basis of the price-adjusted 
groups rather than the conventional trade statistics 
groups. 

The differences involved in tris adjustment are 
relatively minor. The groups usually designated in 
the trade statistics as agricultural and vegetable 
products and animals and animal products have been 
combined into one group: agricultural and animal 
products. From this group the sub-group of rubber 
and its products has been transferred to the miscel- 
laneous commodities group because of its high and 
variable synthetic rubber content. Ships have been 
transferred from the miscellaneous commodities 
group to iron and steel and their products, phosphate 
rock from non-metallic minerals to chemicals and 
fertilizer, advertising matter from wood products and 
paper to miscellaneous commodities, and a few other 
changes designed to improve group classification by 
component material have been made. Imports of mer- 
chandise into Canada for use of the United Kingdom 
government or our N.A.T.O. allies have been de- 
ducted from total imports because of their special 
nature; otherwise the totals are the same as usually 
presented for Canadian trade. 


TABLE 20. Values of Domestic Exports and Imports by Adjusted Groups? 


Domestic Exports Imports 
Commodity groups 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 1952 
$’000,000 

Agricultural and Animal] Products. .......sscsscssssesvecssesees 990.5 | 1,213.2 1,403.7 522.8 583.7 522.6 
Ribres ander extil GS Ansssc.<coteesssttcsanece: soacsstonese eae etecceee 29.6 36.9 Die 364.5 483.5 359.4 
WOOdsProducts7andubes pehacssssscrescccssecccstecareccrecserenmerte: esp) 1,399.1 1,366.8 95.9 132.4 129.4 
fronandusteel and! Productspeceesssceseeeneresteetee tet eer 273.2 | 350.4 417.5 977.6 | 1,328.1 1,402.2 

Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .........ccccscesssesscsconese 457.3 569.9 706.7 219.7 297.4 304, 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .......c.cssssssssssscees 103.7 13RD 143.5 608.4 681.4 638. 8 
Chemicals and Mentill Zen mrsesctessecsccresecseesettertereccesrssens 100.5 BIG 124.6 1615.5 195.0 190.8 
MiSCeLIANGOUS: cack.ctecsctoscecevssccscerevesntenassoneeteeeorerestie eee 50.7 81.9 110.5 222.8 Den 464.1 
Adjusted; total os:c:.03.ctesc.cccsssdarsetectasesteattssotensreteertetase 3,118.4 | 3,914.5 | 4,301.1 | 3,173.2 | 4,077.1 | 4,011.6 
Deductions. x.,..snae te eee Seer. eaae aed _ - 1.0 18.9 
sabe eustudaeetnsetete oh ateae tee e hs acs Tieeen caress 3,118.4 | 3,914.5 | 4,301.1 | 3,174.3 4, 030.5 


1. These totals are used in calculating indexes of the value, price and volume of Canada’s trade. 
2. From imports only: articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments. 


Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 


Canadian trade statistics include certain items 
for which no payment at all is made by the country 
receiving the goods, and others for which payment 
is not made by residents of the recipient country, as 
well as movements of goods arising out of commer- 
cial transactions. Examples of the first of these 
types of item are settlers’ effects (the property of 
immigrants or emigrants), and donations and gifts. 
Examples of the second type are articles imported 
for the use of foreign diplomats and paid for directly 
or indirectly by foreign governments, and the military 


equipment and stores which the United Kingdom has 
from time to time sent to Canada, these stores being 
and remaining the property of the United Kingdom 
and being used by it. 


Besides the clearly non-commercial transactions, 
certain other items in trade are of a special char- 
acter, and for some purposes must be distinguished 
from the regular trade content. Motion picture films, 
for example, are valued in the statistics at the 
value of the print, but frequently the real considera- 
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tion received for films is a rental payment which may 
have no close relation to this value. Advertising 
matter is likewise valued at the cost of the material, 
although in most cases no payment for this material 
is made. And tourist purchases are not a regular com- 
mercial-type transaction and for such purposes as 
the national accounts or the balance of payments are 
best considered separately from ather commodities 
and purchases. 
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Not all the special and non-commercial items in 
trade can be distinguished in the trade statistics, but 
an indication of the magnitude of the chief of these 
items is given by Table 21. Except in the calculation 
of the price and volume indexes, where imports for 
the United Kingdom government and N.A.T.O. gov- 
ernments are deducted from the total used, no adjust- 
ment for these special and non-commercial items is 
made in the trade figures used in this Review. 


TABLE 21. Special and Non-Commercial Items in Canadian Trade Statistics 
(Values in $’000) 


Non-Commercial: 


Settlers feffect sits errs es eee eee ne aasines 
Bequests, donations, gifts 
Contractors iOUttits gin... csscecuescessctiiorecsaucccaceesscescecerice a -sucess 
Articles for Governor-General and diplomatic representatives 
Articles for British or N.A.T.O. governments 


aoe eee sec crecer seve rccsereccsceessonrescesecees 


eee sececrcerecee 


Special: 


Motion picture films 
Advertising matter 
Tourist purchases 


Oe eee e meee eee rear eenseseee essen eran eseccneseeenssareseeeees 
See ce renee ce seeereerecseserscesesssessrasscesceescesreseesees 


Total, non-commercial items 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports .............. 
Total, special and non-commercial items 
Percent of total domestic exports or imports 


Oe ec ececerereenccsecceeceseseresesersseces 


tee cccncceecoscceces 


1. 


Less than $500.00. 
2. Not available. 
3. Not included in domestic exports. 


Domestic Exports Imports 
1950 1951 1952 1950 1951 


14,788 ; 12,391 | 22,892 25, 744 
3, 932 827 627 715 
0 2 2 2 
1, 329 1, 252 1, 663 
1, 029 7, 773 18, 913 
1, 586 1, 849 2, 286 
4, 507 4,663 5, 143 
33,090 | 47,071 66, 682 
17,378 15,575 | 32,544 47, 095 
0. 44 0.49 0. 80 1.17 
19,367 | 20,629 | 54,757 | 86,127 | 121,206 
0. 49 0. 48 1.73 2.11 3.01 


Treatment of Gold in Canadian Trade Statistics 


The general use of gold as a money metal gives 
it peculiar attributes which distinguish it from other 
commodities in trade. In particular, international 
movements of gold are determined largely by mone- 
tary factors and therefore may fluctuate widely from 
period to period owing to other than ordinary trade 
or commercial’ considerations, And gold is generally 
acceptable; it does not have to surmount tariff 
barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
minimum price. 


Furthermore, physical movements of gold between 
countries have no direct or normal relation to sales 
and purchases. International transactions in gold 
often take place without gold’s moving across any 
frontier, the sales or purchases in such cases being 
recognized by simply setting aside or ‘‘earmarking”’ 
the gold in the vaults of a central bank. As trade 
statistics deal only with physical movements of 
commodities, they would not record all changes in 
stocks of gold under earmark. Yet such gold trans- 
actions would not be different in their economic 
nature from many physical shipments. 


For these reasons movements of gold in a primary 
or semi-fabricated state are excluded from the sta- 
tistics of Canada’s commodity trade. Since January 
1, 1952, the standard of exclusion in use has been 
that suggested by the International Monetary Fund 
and the United Nations Statistical Office: all gold 
and gold products in which the value of the gold is 
80% or more of the total value are excluded. Before 
this date, shipments of newly-mined gold and of 
monetary gold were excluded; but comparatively 
small commercial shipments of old gold, and ship- 
ments of all gold products were included. The effect 
of this change in statistical practice on the trade 
totals has been negligible; shipments of commercial 
gold were small in previous years as were shipments 
of gold products. The only exception to the above 
mentioned international criterion remaining in 
Canada’s statistics is in the items of jewellers’ 
sweepings, where the gold content can not readily 
be separated from the other metals. 

Since gold is produced in Canada primarily as 
an export commodity, a series showing new gold 
production available for export is published regularly 
as.a supplement to the trade statistics. This series 
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is the equivalent of gold production in Canada ex- 
clusive of gold held by producers before the refining 
stage (whether at the mine, in transit, or at the 
Mint) and less any gold consumed by industry in 
Canada out of current production. Since November 1, 
1951, the series has also excluded increases in 
commercial gold stocks held in safekeeping by the 
Mint for the account of the mines. In practice, most 
gold produced in Canada becomes available for ex- 
port (or for use in Canada’s official reserves) as 
normally only a minor part is consumed by Cana- 
dian industry (some 4.8% in the period 1948-1952). 


Because the value of new gold production avail- 
able for export is a production series, a breakdown 
of the figures into transactions with individual coun- 
tries is not possible. Much of this gold is offset in 
the balance of payments accounts by an increase in 
the Canadian government’s stocks of monetary gold, 
rather than by the receipt of exchange from another 
country. To the end of 1951, the United States had 
been for many years the chief market for Canada’s 
gold production, but with the development of com- 
mercial sales other countries are now taking an 
increased proportion of the total. 


Valuation F.O.B. and C.I.F. 


The most widely used of the many principles of 
trade valuation is that of valuing exports f.o.b. port 
of exit from the country and imports c.i.f. port of 
entry to the country. To aid in comparing Canadian 
trade with that of other countries, estimates of the 
total value of Canada’s trade on this basis are pub- 
lished annually in this Review. These estimates are 
calculated by adding to the f.o.b. point of consign- 
ment values recorded for exports and imports the 
freight and other costs incurred intransporting these 


goods to the Canadian border. The information on 
freight and other costs is compiled from returns 
received by the Balance of Payments Section of the 
Bureau. 

Values adjusted to the f.o.b.-c.i.f. basis are 
used in the statistics of world trade published by 
the International Monetary Fund. However in its 
balance of payments statistics the Fund values im- 
ports on an f.o.b. basis where these data are avail- 
able. 


TABLE 22. Estimated F.0O.B. and C.I.F. Values of Canadian Foreign Trade 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Total Exports: 
Recorded Value of total Exports .............ccccccseseeonee 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border! 
Estimated value of total exports f.0.D.............00000 
Percent added by freight and other charges ......... 


Imports: 
Recorded: value sof. IMportsie-cetesestece eee eeecee eee 
Additional cost of transport to Canadian border?! 
Estimated Valuer Of, Imp OLrtsuc.lelsassssesecesscerassssecrerese 

Percent added by freight and other charges........... 


1948 1949 1950 1951 


4, 356 
2012 

4,557 
4.6 


4,030 
3502 
4, 380 


1. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 
2. Subject to revision. 


‘General Trade’’ Values of Canadian Trade ! 


Two main systems of recording international 
commodity trade are at present in use by important 
trading countries. These are usually described as 
the ‘‘General Trade’’ system and the ‘‘Special 
Trade’’ system. Under the General Trade system all 
commodities are recorded in statistics at the time 


1. For a further discussion of General and Special 
Trade see Review of Foreign Trade, First Half-Year 
1952, pp. 35-36. 


when they enter the national territory (imports) or 
leave the national territory (exports). Under the 
Special Trade system those imports are recorded 
which pass through the hands of national customs 
officials and on which all duties are paid so that 
the goods are free to circulate within the country. 
Those exports are recorded which were either pro- 
duced within the country or were previously imported 
and cleared through customs for domestic use. The 
two types of record differ in coverage and in timing. 
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The difference in timing affects imports, and 
arises from the fact that commodities may be landed 
in a country under customs supervision and remain 
for some time under customs supervision without 
payment of customs duties. These goods are not free 
to enter the domestic economy of the country until 
customs requirements are met, and for some purposes 
may best be considered as not in the country at all. 
Under the General Trade system these goods would 
be included as imports at the time they were landed, 
under the Special Trade system only when duties 
were paid. This trade might enter General Trade 
records several months before it would enter Special 
Trade records. 


The difference in coverage affects both exports 
and imports, and arises from the same type of trans- 
action. Some of the goods which are landed under 
customs supervision may never be cleared for do- 
mestic consumption but may be re-exported instead, 
or occasionally may suffer destruction while in 
bond. All landed goods enter General Trade import 
statistics, but only those later cleared for domestic 
use enter Special Trade records. Goods re-exported 
without having been cleared for domestic consump- 
tion enter General Trade export statistics but not 


Special Trade statistics. General Trade records thus 
give a more complete picture of the movement of 
goods into or out of a country, Special Trade records 
of the movement of goods into or out of the country’s 
economy. 


Canadian statistics are compiled on the Special 
Trade system, but since this country’s entrepot trade 
is small they differ only slightly in total from what 
General Trade records would show. To obtain a 
General Trade export total the value of goods ex- 
ported from customs warehouses must be added to 
the recorded total. To obtain a General Trade import 
total the value of goods previously warehoused under 
customs supervision and later cleared through 
customs must be deducted from the recorded total, 
and the full value of all goods warehoused under 
customs supervision added. These adjustments have 
been estimated for the year 1952 from the External 
Trade Section’s office records, and are shown in 
Table 23. While the difference between General 
Trade and Special Trade statistics is negligible for 
Canada, for countries with a sizable entrepot trade 
such as the United Kingdom or Belgium it could be 
quite substantial. 


TABLE 23. General Trade Totals for Canadian Trade, 1952 
(Values in $’000,000) 


Total 
Imports 


eC ORME Cava Mem Ola lra UOmre nt citer ters te netrc cee ance soem cance ee cmon nte tanie gu na Seudedotiva caine tau csap'ecsasesiseesnxetes 4, 356 4,030 
Imports into warehouse! (OAR) cess Aen CR RU es a pb Bhs a AEN Sele i ROI En = 120 
TOLESTOULTOLEW ALC HOUS Cl. gamn Cad) Minette ener Ute We, ee en oe ene eh eer, cat = 116 
SK CTE SMOULTOLE Wal CHOUSClaammn aie) mertttenne eee Ry cee ken en ce ees re ee one reee, 13 = 
Werle saad jus tedmuOrcrenendie Ura dOtDASIS teccsrcencscsesccsovarsessecssslensssacacccsssacseaceredeestetaese-cenusceceressey= ms 4, 369 4, 034 
BercentsaddedsbyswarenOusenwaGerad JUSUMENU cercste-cscactecns-bscnneeslossrcccvorsusessssrasceuseravseetassccesssacees 0.3 0.1 
Additional’ cost of transport to. Canadian border? ss: cisceccscsossnsccancssensatneasaceesesnessvoschensvoveneesenenee 201 350 
Genera lwelradentotal's sont. Oe Oem tCalict MDASIS Meresacccasccestee ssc ccaressrorecnaresececoatavacsssccmonscsversessenooeess 4,570 4, 384 
Percent added by warehouse trade and transportation charge adjustments ..................08 ne 4.9 | 8.8 


1. Estimated from ledger records of External Trade Section. ; 
2. Estimated from freight and shipping records of Balance of Payments Section. 


The Index of Concentration? 


In assessing the concentration or dependence of 
a country’s foreign trade on certain markets two 
variables must be considered. The first of these 
is the number of markets in which a country trades. 
The greater the number of markets with which trade 
is conducted, the less will be the concentration of 
trade on each (other considerations being equal). 
The other factor is the distribution of trade among 


1, See: Hirschman, A.O., National Power and the 
Structure of Foreign Trade, University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1945, pp. 157-162. 


these markets. The more nearly equal are the shares 
of various markets in a country’s trade the less will 
trade be concentrated on individual markets. 


Dr. Hirschman has designed an index which 
measures the concentration of trade with respect 
to both the number of markets and the distribution 
of trade among those markets. If P,; represents the 
percentage share of the first market in a country’s 
trade, and a total of N markets accounts for all 
trade, then the index may be written: 


IONE eR eter | os f="V rasp? 
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The index equals the square root of the sum of the 
squares of the percentage shares of all markets in 
trade. 


The sum of the squares of a series of numbers is 
less than the square of the sum of the series. There- 
fore the larger the number of markets with which 
trade is conducted the smaller will the index tend 
to be. Given a fixed number of terms with a fixed 
sum, the sum of the squares of these terms will in- 
crease as the differences among the terms increase. 
Thus for a given number of markets the index will 
vary with the differences among the shares of the 
individual markets in trade. This shows the index to 
meet the requirements outlined above. The index also 
has the practical advantage that its limits are O and 
100. 


An illustration may clarify this reasoning. If all 
Canada’s trade were with one country the share of 
that country in our trade would be 100%, and the in- 


dex would be V1002 = 100. If, on the other hand, our 
trade were evenly divided among 1,000 countries 
the share of each would be 0.1%, and the index would 
be V1000(0.1)2 = 3.17. However if the distribution of 
this trade were unequal, and one country took 20% 
of the total while the others took 0.08% each (ap- 
proximately)the index would be V202 + 999(0.08)? = 
20.2. Thus the greater the number of markets the 
smaller does the index tend to be, and the more 
uneven the distribution of trade between markets, 
the larger does the index tend to be. 


The index can be used for several purposes. It 
can measure the change in market concentration of 
a single country’s trade over time, or can compare 
the relative market concentration of the trade of 
different countries. A similar index could be com- 
puted to measure the commodity concentration of a 
country’s trade. In this Review the index is used 
only for comparisons of market concentration. 


Notes Included in Preceding Issues 


Commodity Movements and Trade Statistics (First Half-Year 1952, p. 34) 
Sources of Discrepancy with Trade Statistics of Other Countries (Calendar Year 1951, p. 44) 
Newfoundland and Canadian Trade Statistics (Calendar Year 1949, p. 54) 


PART II 
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A. DIRECTION OF TRADE 


TABLE I. Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance with All Countries, the United States and the United Kingdom, 
1868-1952 


Total Exports Imports Trade Balance 
Year! 
All ; United All United United All United United 
$'000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $'000 
LBBB coco dec ccsseescs 52,702 25, 3502 17, 9062. 67,090 22,660 37,617 | - 14,388 | - a = 
SSH Ripe s yee 85,944 38, 232 38, 660 124,509 45, 189 67,997 | - 38, 565 - 6,957 | - 29, 337 
aE Sy: Hae eee 79,155 25, 100 45, 918 90, 396 48, 003 37,253 | - 11, 241 - 22,903 | + 8, 665 
TICE aaa oe 97,454 41,171 47,011 121, 861 55, 147 51,680 | - 24,407 - 13,976 | - 4,669 
SES crccccecssec 90, 185 42,555 40,085 100, 672 46,440 39,168 | - 10, 486 - 3,886 | + 917 
114, 431 39, 789 64,080 115, 171 52, 340 42,529 | - 740 = 12,550 | + 21,551 
159,530 41,082 104, 999 126, 307 74,825 32,043 | + 33, 222 =) 33,043 10+ 72,955 
I9OS cr osccc secon. 225, 230 71, 210 131, 202 225,095 129, 071 58,793 | + 135 =" 577861 + 72,409 
1908. 2%......... 263, 369 96, 920 134,477 352, 541 205, 310 94,417 | - 89, 172 - 108,390 | + 40,060 
OES). enc -ocases | 277, 068 150, 962 177, 982 671, 207 436, 887 138,743 | - 394, 139 - 285,926 | + 39, 239 
1, 289, 792 487, 618 538, 974 941,014 739, 598 87,659 | + 348,778 - 251,979 | + 451,315 
1, 298, 162 581,408 343,217 1,336, 921 921, 235 231,488 | - 38, 759 - 339,827 | + 111,729 
814, 144 334, 973 309, 842 7199, 478 555,091 123,150 | + 14, 665 - 220,118 | + 186,692 
894, 224 347,617 375, 627 762, 409 509, 909 136,859 | + 131,815 - 162,292 |+ 238,768 
1 Ser scseccseeace 1,015, 986 420,328 361, 888 903,031 610, 354 154,479 | + 112,956 - 190,026 | + 207,409 
TO 24 ore cccsstccccoce 1, 042, 253 394, 624 388, 434 808, 145 524,473 148,892 | + 234, 109 - 129,849 | + 239,542 
NO ZO secccessecessss 1, 251, 666 450, 859 493, 170 890, 193 578, 575 162,119 | + 361,473 Pee Wee Sk SREP 
O26 me erecscarsc 1,276,599 470, 564 460, 444 1,008, 342 668, 747 164,707 | + 268, 257 - 198,183 | + 295,737 
by ees Sees 1, 231, 042 483, 851 411,527 1,087, 118 706, 684 182,620 | + 143, 924 = 222,833 + (228,907 
1928) AR. css. 1,363, 788 502, 690 447, 868 1, 222,318 825, 652 190,757 | + 141,470 =P322,962: | + 201, LLP 
NO 29 RA secsecses 1, 178, 342 515, 338 291, 829 1, 298, 993 893, 585 194,778 | - 120,650 - 378, 248 | + 97, 052 
883, 148 389,912 236, 527 1,008,479 653, 676 162,632" |= 125,332 - 263,764 | + 73, 895 
599,560 249, 801 171, 660 628,098 393,775 109, 468 | - 28, 538 - 143,975 | + 62, 192 
1932 eeeee...: 497,914 165, 022 179, 095 452, 614 263, 549 93,508 | + 45,299 - 98,528 | + 85, 586 
TOSS ers assessevnc 535, 484 172,955 211, 314 401,214 217, 291 97,878 | + 134, 269 - 44,337 | + 113,436 
1934 i eecrssvexs 656, 306_ 224, 023 271,370 513, 469 293,780 113,416 | + 142,837 = eOO Sete 1904 
737,936 273, 120 304,318 550,315 312,417 116,670 | + 187,621 - 39,297 |+ 187,648 
950, 509 344, 787 396,270 635, 191 369, 142 L225971 > |F--9 315, 318 - 24,355 |} + 273,299 
1,012, 122 372, 221 403, 359 808, 896 490, 505 147,292 | + 203,225 - 118,284 |+ 256,067 
848, 684 278, 758 341,424 677,451 424,731 119,292 |} + 171,233 =)14559073 lt aes toe 
935, 922 389, 754 328, 886 751, 056 496, 898 114,007 | + 184, 866 - 107,145 | + 214, 879 
1, 193, 218 451,944 512,317 1,081, 951 7144, 231 161,216 | + 111, 267 = 292,287 |+ 351,101 
1, 640,455 609, 690 661, 238 1, 448, 792 1, 004, 498 219,419 | + 191,663 - 394,808 | + 441,819 
jE) rear aes 2, 385, 466 896, 621 747, 891 1, 644, 242 1, 304, 680 161,113 | + 741,224 - 408,059 | + 586,778 
eR ee ee 3,001, 352 1, 166, 655 1,037, 224 1, 735,077 1,423, 672 134, 965 | + 1, 266, 275 - 257,018 | + 902, 258 
1944. ie. .ccsvnscs 3,483, 099 1, 334, 554 1, 238,078 1, 758, 898 1, 447, 226 110,599 | + 1,724, 200 =e Q 6a t || ral, Led eao 
Oa Re iscsi sta 3,267,424 1, 227, 439 971,455 1, 555, 6004) 1, 202,418 121, 6934) + 1,711,8244) + 25,022 |+  849,7634 
2, 339, 166 908,577 598, 799 1, 864,5644) 1, 405, 297 141,3414) + 474, 6014} - 496,720 |}+ 457,4584 
2,811, 790 1,056,598 7153, 664 2,573, 944 1, 974, 679 189,370 | + 237, 846 - 918,082 |}+ 564,294 
3,110,029 1,522, 185 688, 697 2, 636, 945 1, 805, 763 299,502 | + 473,083 - 283,578 | + 389, 195 
3,022,453 1, 524, 024 709, 261 2, 761, 207 1,951,860 307,450 | + 261,246 - 427,836 | + 401,811 
3,150,073 2,050, 460 472, 536 3, 174, 253 2, 130, 476 404, 213 | - 17, 180 - 80,016 | + 68, 323 
3,963, 384 2,333,912 635, 721 4,084, 856 2, 812, 927 420,985 | - 121,472 =5479,015 | + + 214,736 
4, 355,960 2,349, 044 751, 049 4, 030, 468 2,976, 962 359,757 | + 325,492 - 627,918 | + 391,292 


1. Statistics for 1868-1906 relate to the fiscal year ending June 30,those for 1908-1918 to the fiscal year ending March 31, those for 1919-1952 
to the calendar year. 

2. Domestic exports only; total exports not available prior to 1873. 

3. Not available. 

4. Adjusted for Canadian-owned military’ equipment returned to Canada. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 


Year and All 
Quarter Countries 
$’000 
194.8 iesitscecscss-rasesceres 3,075, 438 
1 GAD sccctscccscasccatsoceses 2,992, 961 
L950 Mcascsocczcccvencevessece 3,118, 387 
VOB Ya cccetecesctecessccveccee 3,914, 460 
LOS Ditececcssscsceseccassesezs 4,301,081 
1948) ovcesecesecescsoee 1Q 672, 022 
2Q 728, 096 
3Q 758,032 
4Q 917, 288 
194.9) .o0.......0025000 1Q 658, 811 
2Q 765, 806 
3Q 721,408 
4Q 846, 936 
1950 Scccscssesecesses 1Q 648, 863 
2Q 781, 761 
3Q 789, 906 
4Q 897,857 
1951 sseecc ccs cascsse 1Q 809, 206 
2Q 931,042 


3Q 1,044,316 
4Q 1,129, 897 


1 GOD iecsevetesssacseass 1Q 989, 002 
2Q 1, 107, 620 
3Q 1,053, 936 
4Q 1,150,522 


$’000 
1 94 Biv. Paissnssccssccovspos 3,110,029 
DO4Gi cese-nocemcesescnnasaee 3,022, 453 
LOGON cchiiscecsicsscccsscveis 3, 157,073 
VOB Dy -Beivaves--vececco-ocey 3, 963, 384 
VO 5 Diwctetcessssesecsccsnceen 4,355, 960 
1948) sethteceeccoeers 1Q 680, 280 
2Q 738, 585 
3Q 766,034 
4Q 925, 130 
1940 seth cc. tescsencee 1Q 665,155 
2Q 173, 274 
3Q 728, 572 
4Q 855, 452 
1950» «secicvecssoccssee 1Q 657,005 
2Q 791,101 
3Q 800, 105 
4Q 908, 861 
LOBE ai csvecconsssnes 1Q 819,618 
2Q 943,012 


3Q 1,055, 576 
4Q 1, 145,179 


DQ 2p tescersecteest=cars 1Q 1,001, 821 
2Q 1,119, 938 
3Q 1,069, 189 
4Q 1,165,012 


United 
States 


United 
Kingdom 


1 
Newfoundland Commonwealth 


$’000 


1, 500, 987 
1,503,459 
2,020, 988 
2,297,675 
2,306,955 


312, 333 
333, 716 
394, 887 
460,051 


345, 150 
345, 709 
333,444 
479, 155 


414,008 
490,941 
528, 133 
587, 906 


529, 586 
580, 260 
581,495 
606, 333 


541, 847 
571, 460 
556, 322 
637, 326 


$000 


686,914 
104, 956 
469,910 
631, 461 
745, 845 


175, 790 
183, 580 
156, 786 
170, 758 


139, 435 
196,170 
190, 385 
178, 967 


109, 101 
126, 816 
108, 152 
125, 841 


113, 294 
140, 229 
192, 846 
185,092 


156, 436 
244, 540 
185,614 
159, 256 


$’000 


1,522,185 
1, 524,024 
2,050, 460 
2,333,912 
2,349, 044 


317, 260 
339,054 
400, 800 
465,070 


349, 797 
350, 708 
338, 382 
485, 136 


420, 446 
496, 541 
536, 698 
596, 774 


538, 549 
588, 343 
590, 260 
616, 760 


551, 664 
580, 436 
568, 221 
648, 723 


$’000 


688,697 
709, 261 
472,536 
635, 721 
751,049 


176,072 
183, 968 
157,322 
171, 334 


139, 860 
197,512 
191, 788 
180, 102 


109, 892 
127, 258 
108, 695 
126,691 


113, 591 
140, 589 
193, 526 
188,015 


157,475 
245,745 
187,178 
160,651 


by Years and Quarters, 1948-1952 


and 
Treland 


Bomestic Exports 


9,448 
14,092 
16, 572 
14,943 


9,229 


$'000 


285, 386 
300, 838 
198,501 
261, 867 
284, 740 


52,402 
72,474 
64, 261 
96, 249 


68,179 
90,421 
75, 654 
66, 584 


41,625 
59, 367 
44,158 
53,350 


54, 140 
59, 153 
68, 774 
79, 800 


84,452 
13,454 
67,015 
59, 819 


Total Exports 


$’000 


56, 428 
9, 554 


9,698 
14,472 
16,913 
15,344 


9,554 


$000 


287,110 
302,042 
199,982 
264, 300 
287,611 


52, 766 
712,797 
64,555 
96,992 


68,415 
90, 726 
75, 969 
66,932 


41,890 
59,606 
44,608 
53, 878 


54,387 
59, 750 
69,345 
80, 818 


85,600 
74,020 
67,602 
60,389 


$’000 


316, 832 
228, 008 
190, 428 
345,977 
473, 822 


712, 364 | 


71,593 
78, 552 
94,323 


43, 103 
71,210 
57,816 
55,879 


34, 846 
39,336 
47,061 
69, 185 


43, 345 
63, 227 
113, 902 
125, 503 


80,074 
101, 396 
143,871 
148, 480 


$’000 


318, 192 
229, 599 
191, 833 
347, 362 
475, 766 


712,825 
71,931 
78, 790 
94,647 


43,403 
71,678 
58,079 
56, 439 


35,174 
39, 738 
47,347 
69, 575 


43,594 
63, 542 
114, 233 
125,993 


80, 491 
101, 906 
144, 290 
149,079 


Latin 
America 


$’000 


123, 749 
125, 623 
143,427 
208, 024 
272, 397 


26, 159 
33,038 
28, 889 
35, 664 


26,442 
36,631 
29, 279 
33, 271 


21, 213 
39,610 
40, 894 
41, 709 


36,692 
43,057 
52, 254 
76,021 


78,491 
69, 836 
53, 853 
70, 217 


$’000 


125,119 
126, 368 
146,619 
208, 947 
273, 581 


26, 504 
33, 368 
29, 213 
36,033 


26,621 
36, 865 
29,407 
33,476 


21, 396 
42,140 
41,115 
41,968 


36, 838 
43, 281 
52,535 
76, 293 


78, 696 
70,310 
54,141 
70,434 


Others! 


$'000 


106, 515 
120, 849 
95, 133 
169, 457 
217,321 


23, 525 
19, 605 
18, 084 
45, 300 


27, 273 
25, 665 
34, 831 
33, 080 


28,070 
25, 690 
21, 508 
19, 865 


32, 148 
45,116 
35,045 
57,148 


47, 102 
46,933 
47, 261 
75,425 


$’000 


112, 299 
121,603 
95,642 
173, 142 
218, 909 


22,994 
22,994 
18, 442 
45, 710 


27, 505 
25, 785 
34,947 
33, 367 


28, 208 
25, 818 
21,642 
19,975 


32, 659 
47, 508 
35,677 
57, 299 


47, 895 
47, 522 
47, 157 
75, 735 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1952 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. Therefore Palestine is included 
with ‘‘Others’’ in 1948, although this country was in the Commonwealth for most of that year. 
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TABLE II. Domestic Exports, Total Exports, Imports and Trade Balance, for Principal Countries and Trading Areas, 


Year and All 


$’000 


2,636,945 
2,761, 207 
3, 174, 253 
4,084, 856 
4,030, 468 


585, 295 
684,781 
653, 267 
713, 603 


665, 708 
743, 668 
664, 550 
687, 281 


649,474 
803, 577 
806, 429 
914, 774 


943, 858 
1,158, 529 
1,039, 614 
942, 855 


916,119 
1,034, 230 

995, 170 
1,084, 949 


G4 Q ecccctseeences-srs 1Q 


LOIS encccatensnecsnecsoe 1Q 


MGS livscccencesrsestoacs 1Q 


1D Qieenceatscorestascens 1Q 


$7000 

+473, 083 

+261, 246 

O50 Rercentenacancaccetesacers - 17,180 
OSU eae Be -121,472 
19635 .0...2 aoe +325, 492 
1958 Soe 1Q + 94,985 
2Q + 53,804 

3Q +112, 767 

4Q +211, 528 

1940 acta tooth 1Q - 553 
2Q + 29,606 

3Q + 64,022 

4Q +168, 172 

TO) ae 1Q + 7,531 
2Q - 12,475 

3Q - 6,324 

4Q - 5,913 

1961 eee... 1Q - 124, 240 
2Q - 215,517 

3Q + 15,962 

4Q +202, 323 

Pe aon eas te 1Q + 85,702 
2Q + 85,708 

3Q + 74,019 

4Q + 80,063 


y Years and Quarters, 1948-1952 — Concluded 


b 
United United N 
Quarter Countries States Kingdom 


$’000 


1, 805, 763 
1,951, 860 
2, 130, 476 
2,812,927 
2,976, 962 


425,122 
459, 346 
438, 266 
483,029 


482,570 
526, 210 
461,801 
481, 280 


458,514 
546, 032 
520, 553 
605, 377 


678, 058 
793,049 
675, 803 
666,017 


693,991 
763, 806 
714,519 
804, 646 


$’000 


- 283,578 
~ 427, 836 
- 80,016 
- 479,015 
- 627,918 


- 107,862 
- 120,291 
- 37,466 
- 17,959 


-132, 172 
175, 501 
- 123,419 
+ 3,856 


- 38,068 
- 49,491 
+ 16,145 
- 8,603 


- 139, 509 
- 204, 706 
- 85, 543 
- 49,257 


- 142, 328 
- 183, 370 
- 146, 298 
- 155,922 


Imports 

$000 $’000 $’000 
299, 502 11,091 193,472 
307, 450 918 185, 861 
404, 213 - 241,559 
420,985 - 306, 889 
359, 757 - 185, 167 
61,062 1,872 20,635 
78, 068 1,495 59,050 
78, 162 3,941 50, 227 
82, 210 3,783 54, 560 
716, 666 918 37, 731 
86, 540 - 53, 680 
17,498 - 47,219 
66, 737 - 47,232 
84, 235 - 36, 287 
102, 942 ~ 60, 783 
103, 187 - 67,341 
113, 849 - 17, 148 
92,141 - 61,978 
132,465 - 85, 210 
110,909 - 106,703 
85,469 - 52, 998 
68, 248 - 41,953 
93,172 - 50,121 
97,973 - 50, 707 
100, 365 - 42,386 

$’000 $’000 $'000 
+389, 195 +45, 336 93,638 
+401, 811 + 8,636 116,181 
+ 68, 323 41,577 
+214, 736 42,589 
+391, 292 102, 444 
+115,010 + 7,826 23,131 
+105, 900 +12,978 13, 747 
+ 79,160 +12,972 14,328 
+ 89, 124 +11, 561 42,432 
+ 63,194 + 8, 636 30,685 
+110, 962 37,046 
+114, 290 28,750 
+113. 365 19,700 
+ 25,657 5, 603 
+ 24,316 1,177 
+ 5,508 22, 733 
+ 12,842 23, 269 
+ 21,449 7,590 
+ 8,124 25, 460 
+ 82,617 37, 358 
+102, 546 27, 820 
+ 89, 228 43,647 
+152, 573 23, 899 
+ 89,205 16,895 
+ 60, 287 18,002 


71, 382 
84, 363 
103, 123 
177, 112 
151, 284 


10,815 
17, 244 
15, 261 
28,063 


20, 105 
24,598 
18, 796 
20, 864 


17,977 
23,611 
25,941 
35, 593 


30, 108 
49,218 
50, 513 
47, 273 


32, 599 
37, 806 
37,101 
43,778 


$’000 


+246, 810 
+145, 236 
+ 88,710 
+170, 250 
+324, 482 


62,010 
54,687 
63, 529 
66, 584 


23, 298 
47,080 
39, 283 


35, 575 


17, 196 
16,127 
21, 406 
33,981 


13, 486 | 


14, 324 
63, 720 
78,720 


47, 892 
64, 100 
+107, 189 
+105, 302 


Latin 
America 


$’000 


221, 260 
192,022 
213, 548 
273, 692 
284, 225 


48, 763 
58, 309 
60, 195 
53,993 


41, 856 
44,595 
48, 786 
56,785 


41, 167 
48, 887 
65, 372 
58, 122 


61, 504 
72, 309 
68,630 
71, 249 


65,161 
71,669 
73, 708 
73,687 


$’000 


- 96,142 
- 65,653 
- 66, 930 
- 64, 746 
- 10,644 


- 22, 258 
~ 24,941 
- 30,983 
- 17, 960 


- 15, 235 
- 1,730 
- 19,379 
- 23, 309 


- 19,772 
- 6,747 
~ 24, 257 
-16. 154 


- 24, 666 
- 29,029 
- 16,095 
+ 5,044 


+13, 535 
- 1,360 
- 19, 567 
- 3,252 


Others ! 


$’000 


34,475 
38, 733 
81, 334 
93, 251 
13,072 


8,026 
11, 269 
7,215 
7,965 


5, 863 
8,037 
10,451 
14, 382 


11, 293 
21,322 
24,034 
24,685 


20, 068 
26, 278 
27,057 
19, 848 


14, 167 
17, 656 
21, 162 
20, 088 


$’000 


+ 17,824 
+ 82,870 
+ 14,308 
+ 79,891 
+145, 836 


+ 17,128 
+ 11,725 
gp be Parl 
+ 37,745 


21,641 
17, 748 
24,496 
18,985 


+ 16,915 
+ 4,496 
- 2,392 
= 4,710 


+ 12,590 
+ 21, 230 
+ 8,620 
+ 37,451 
+ 33,728 
+ 29,866 
+ 26,596 
+ 55,647 


1. Only those countries in the Commonwealth in 1952 are treated as Commonwealth countries in this table. Therefore Palestine is included 
with ‘‘Others’’ in 1948, although this country was in the Commonwealth for most of that year. 


a4 DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


TABLE I. Domestic Exports, by Leading Countries 


Rank in Calendar Year 1952 Percentage Percent of 
cous) ion to eae 

1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1950 1951 1952 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1952 Exports 

$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 

1 1 if) fUmited'States somememm en eee 2,020,988 | 2,297,675 | 2,306,955 |1,113,307 | 1,193, 648 + 0.4 53. 6 
2 2 om United Kinedomssee ee 469, 910 631, 461 745, 845 400, 976 344, 869 & Tes 17.3 
3 3 3 | Belgium and Luxembourg ........ 66, 351 94, 457 104, 376 40, 809 63, 567 + 10.5 2. 4 
9 4 4 | Japan re 20, 533 72, 976 102, 603 41, 334 61, 269 + 40.6 2.4 
234| 104] 5 |Germany, Federal Republic.... 8, 8734 37, 0284 94, 863 17, 642 Wii, DEAL + 156. 2 ou 
14 5 6. | Brazil eee eee ree 15, 806 53, 684 81, 367 49, 934 31, 433 + 51.6 1.9 
6 11 7 | India ... ie 31, 520 35, 737 55, 423 30, 566 24, 857 + 55.1 188 
15 8 OF liltaly ee Seen. Fk eek ee 15, 476 48, 763 52, 645 25, 914 26, 731 ans. 0 1.2 
5 7 om Australias et. ee eee 35, 446 49, 079 49, 697 24, 882 24, 815 amie 3 1 
11 9 10 |fFrance eet)... eee 18, 403 46, 538 48, 264 30, 879 17, 385 eS 7 tel 
4 6 11 | Union of South Africa ............. 42, 561 52, 736 47, 852 30, 659 17, 193 S) fas itil 
25 15 12” ||Nethtenlands pect ee eee 8,617 26, 191 41, 508 12, 623 28, 885 + 58.5 1.0 
13 13 13 17, 624 29, 880 39, 641 20, 624 19,017 Eset 0.9 
10 12 14 18, 924 32, 198 39, 002 20, 013 18, 989 fun Dilan 0.9 
8 14 15 25, 457 26, 982 35, 683 19, 297 16, 386 A. BORO 0.8 
7 16 16 26, 435 25, 345 26, 918 10, 855 16, 063 GD 0.6 
12 19 17 18, 005 20, 424 24, 181 13, 630 10, 551 + 18.4 0.6 
18 18 18 13, 321 20, 921 23, 058 10, 492 12, 566 + 10.2 0.5 
2 2 19 818 2, 739 22, 613 1, 130 21, 483 +725. 6 0.5 
42 2 20, EVDO ee mcr cc eee ete 3,716 2, 466 19, 363 2, 140 17, 223 + 685. 2 0.5 
20 17 21 10, 983 21, 757 18, 844 10, 911 7, 933 =ess4 0. 4 
40 39 22 3,744 5,054 16, 405 8, 260 8, 145 +224. 6 0.4 
21 20 2S hehilippinespee eee ees 10, 829 15, 598 16, 045 7,151 8, 894 OG 0.4 
24 42 Die bPakistan essa a ee 8, 681 4, 486 16,016 8, 302 7,714 + 257.0 0. 4 
16 22 5m Colombia eee eyes es 14, 806 12, 311 13, 756 6, 217 7, 539 ae Shay 0.3 
37 23 Dba Sweden te tee eee eee 4, 250 12, 125 12, 198 6,751 5, 447 em Os6 0.3 
19 25 Om aliistae lure eee eae ae 12, 126 11, 816 11, 940 6, 969 4,971 opie 0 0.3 
22 35 98° |Panamencts 2 ce ee 9,019 5, 961 11, 359 5, 370 5, 989 + 90.6 0.3 
29 28 29 | Trinidad and Tobago .............- 7,476 9, 950 11, 034 5, 897 5, 137 + 10.9 0.3 
28 27 300 Jamaica teen eee 7,495 10, 213 10, 591 6, 036 4, 555 Be acs 0.2 
30 21 ST® IFChile etree one 6, 864 13, 751 10, 090 4, 098 5, 992 - 26.6 0.2 
2 36 32 | Denmark ... 923 5, 587 9,881 3,851 6, 030 + 76.9 0.2 
26 24 33 | Hong Kong 8,004 12, 033 9, 582 5, 377 4, 205 = pee 0.2 
27) | eden bikebanonwemeen me cote eee 1, 4622 7, 0262 9, 355 2,817 6, 538 + 33.0 0.2 
17 29 S5ullvArcentinaiee ae ee ee 13, 360 8, 883 8, 227 3,819 4, 408 2 Ee 0.2 
27 30 So Puertopnicom: eee es 7, 643 8, 120 7, 328 3, 655 3, 673 - 9<8 0.2 
38 26 37 | Malaya and Singapore............... 4,097 10, 796 T, O67 5, 166 1,901 - 345 0.2 
2 48 38h i Boliviay same see Seen eee 2, 267 3, 484 6, 398 3, 966 2, 432 + 83.6 0.1 
39 37 39 4,052 5, 308 6, 356 2, 843 3, 513 + 19.7 0.1 
31 34 40 6, 830 6, 418 6, 280 3, 380 2, 900 2,2 0.1 


Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1951 


44 38 41 Indonesia eect sereee seuss case eteernactatare 3, 052 5, 227 6, 250 5, 204 1, 046 ar 

2 32 BOS | WOKUBUBY Mtecccecee conse cccnscecuvesteaneaes 1,918 6, 868 5, 429 2, 166 3, 263 = 

33 40 28 |kPortugalhee on ae eee 5, 641 4, 665 4,026 1, 702 2, 324 = 

2 2 < . 

= 33 <# jEremCh ALT Ga) fete. .ceersocccaenteenees 1,927 6, 748 3, 226 2, 650 576 = 
Ae | 


1. Includes Eastern Germany in 1950 and 1951, 
2. Lower than 50th, 
3. Includes Syria in 1950 and 1951. 
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TABLE IV. Imports, by Leading Countries 


Calendar Year 


1952 


55 


Percentage Percent of 
Country acct T Change Total 
1950 1951 1952 Jan sone) July Dece | tee Peo epee 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 % % 
United States .. 2,130,476 2,812,927 2,976, 962 1,457,798 1,519,164 + 656.8 13.9 
United Kingdom 404,213 420,985 359,757 161,420 198,337 - 14.5 8.9 
WON ZUCT AFA, ..cccecccceacosiescecesoses 87,264 136,718 135, 758 60,130 715,628 = Ost 3.4 
BTA Zi) s pee Sia ceoessnceetee cteucee 28,178 40,627 35,103 19,032 16,071 - 13.6 0.9 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 22,795 39,095 33,216 18,020 15,196 = 15.0 0.8 
4 7 6 ARCLG & ce cnconcecyatesseusseecteskvovserssecses 37, 262 40,217 26,822 13,939 12,883 - 33.3 0.7 
7 4 7 Malaya and Singapore.............. 28,852 57,980 25,473 15,454 10,019 = 56.1 0.6 
5 15 8 MOX1CO sores cce-cascassacesocexenecesosae 32,974 18,013 23,937 14,327 9,610 + 3259 0.6 
1l 11 9 IBrIvish Guiana le c...sscrsyacssescoree 21,735 25,025 23,660 8,687 14,973 Ce) 0.6 
224} 9+| 10 | Germany, Federal Republic... 11,0264 30, 9364 22, 629 9, 652 12,977 - 26.9 0.6 
17 12 11 TANCE, ca ttcccscstateterstecssacerenvesnes 14,669 23,974 19,117 9,398 9,719 = 20.3 0.5 
6 5 12 Australia .... 32,803 46,228 18,712 6,020 12,692 -. 59.6 0.5 
37 OL 13 CUD BF dettesccoscccensncsnstiitesettonetoces 4,134 8,333 18,615 10,193 8,422 +123.4 0.5 
19 24 14 COlombI aR A. cccccasscsccosscceecdesvoass 13,342 13,063 18,004 8,225 9,779 + 37.8 0.4 
28 21 15 8,896 14,010 16,495 6,588 9,907 + 17-7 0.4 
18 16 16 Switzerland ................ Bavcbeesannces 14,464 16,398 16,396 7,387 9,009 - 0.0 0.4 
27S ae BS Wi time lls eb AOR eee. eencceoc. cersasesesectacces 623, 16, 3812 15,171 4,971 10, 200 a he 0.4 
21 10 18 New Zealand. 11,855 30,107 14, 231 10, 388 3,843 SSP IGY| 0.4 
20 25 19 12,087 12,577 13,162 5,558 7,604 + 407 0.3 
13 1 20 17,604 16,396 12,492 6,651 5, 841 - 23.8 0.3 
14 28 21 17,336 10,809 11,747 4,460 1,287 cee hr | 0.3 
26 20 22 9,373 14,217 11,735 5,495 6, 240 = Lied 0.3 
15 19 23 15, 205 15,082 9,660 4,599 5,061 - 36.0 0.2 
16 27 24 15,067 10,864 9,593 5,090 4,503 eke 0.2 
12 14 25 19,080 18,041 9,204 4,302 4,902 - 49.0 0.2 
40 30 26 Costay Rica ten, ccaccccsscstettscncetse 3,378 8,785 8,740 4,488 4,252 =) 005: 0.2 
25 23 2 BarDadOs ee dtcesecossoscetecteotrrstesenes 10,057 13,409 8,666 3,832 4,834 - 35.4 0.2 
35 26 28 SWe denier chncscecncosecscecrtttescvonss 5,145 11,808 8,611 4,539 4,072 ede | 0.2 
38 35 29 PCL) 2. tenses ecto 3,961 5,588 8,050 4,235 3,815 + 44.1 0.2 
9 13 30 Are D1 a Jeet ai tzs ans siecenibesreevesesbtvce- 28,115 22,659 7,559 4,257 3,302 - 66.6 0.2 
24 34 31 1p Eee eg ee a ee ae 10,194 5,993 6,487 2,010 4,477 > Bad 0.2 
2: 2 | 32 | Dominican Republic.. 1,180 1,126 6,000 1,718 4, 282 + 432.9 0-1 
27 33 33 Gold, Coast) Aikx...:s.tescatescasast 8,999 7,112 5,523 3,809 1,714 IOP ISE 0.1 
29 29 34 PRU DPMS scnccsceesveccasce csunectsse 6,425 8,954 5,423 2,458 2,965 - 39.4 0.1 
32 40 20 5,621 4,027 4,643 1,975 2,668 + 15.3 0.1 
23 22 36 TAT GONCHOG r..cesecccscecsestrassecestwerecee 10,913 13,955 4,374 1,752 2,622 = 68.7 0.1 
39 32 of SDOLME, Covccovcceccavsrasesetenesscavacsteses 3,558 7,114 4,260 1,926 2,340 - 40.1 0.1 
36 36 38 Union of South Africa.............. 4,964 5,372 4,165 1,907 2,208 mde o 0. 
33 43 39 PYGNGINA Ss arcosavcvecwssstnesonvdosswenvean 5,478 3,492 4,125 1,746 2,379 + 18.1 0. 
ph 48 40 INOR WIG cectsnavscses<oneninedhcsownasvenencoe 1,405 2,977 3,857 1,663 2,194 + 29.6 0.1 
Additional Countries Included in Leading Forty in 1951 
30 37 43 Czechoslovakia,............:.c0-000 6,036 4,668 3,559 1,522 2,037 ee oae8 0.1 
31 39 2 GUACOM ANA ¢eeccccncasuenveoieeesecese=s 5, 781 4,618 2,080 1,428 652 = 55.0 0.1 
2 38 2 Other British East Indies ...... 47 4,623 1,772 1,115 657 eGhe a 
j. Includes Eastern Germany in 1950 and 1951. 
2. Lower than 50th. 
3. Includes Syria in 1950 and 1951. 


Less than 0.1%. 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports 


Country 


North America: 
Newfoundland 
United States 


St. Pierre and MiqQuelom ................ssssssssesssssssereeees . 
GEORG sciceotecssetsccssatvcdass.cetetanedenticanstsensastreosteoserss 


Commonwealth Countries 
PIOrEl gn COUNETE Se eectecer tee etens tens ans ucenaaeeatcnmernes 


Total, North America ................:cccecceceeeeeereeeeees 


Central America and Antilles: 
SQN NANG Gio ates pea capac cab cacsxccnanastuuens ants uanccvs vanenare cece cate race 
British Honduras 
FSGHOMAS: wiv. scececta cease eevsesaceecoveaste saunas yredssuccounceoaneectene 


“Trinidad ‘and ODA Oe secccsessarserenass ccssveccscantoracencieessaye 
American’ Virgin Islands tv.ar.csstos-sossetescarsseneascceseress 
OSES, PREC Gira crerisesnwaxcesaseconccerer tre senevanssennvcapcakesnascbesaace 


Dominican Republic 
LESALV Ad ONieccscraseesstcar-eccstecersanscaceccensceneasbccnesceuedense? 
French West Indies.. 
Guatemala |cipresassesscecrscocestecoroccos testovenrecenctectasnstoaczass 


NEC AP ag as eesnceccevtevesrunccanecencentantesncaosccucdsonntateonendadscies 
PAMAMG, orecsecceaartvcsvdensaeichesvateectunntusuccuasenarscnetoerepineens 
Puerto Rico 


Commonwealth Countries................ccesssccceeesseeceees 
Froreigny Countries iric.cscccvorceveseesascseeccccssstetvevncnvesee 


Total, Central America and Antilles.............. 


South America: 
British Guiana.... 
Falkland Islands 
AT EO MUNA. oo. 535.sccocesssscsscccasarcssonsiadaesasieraeece sesscaeaertcresie 
BOLL VES ep eteesncdaccusssccesarecovuestcceucccunet cosas cumevesnouererreeres 


Surinam . 
Uruguay 
WVieNe Ze] 8 id. siscacesnsruvescutgvassxcsiasesaucevtaitacteseeascoreess 


Commonwealth ‘Countries’ ..csccu.sscssesteetscscrorterasers 
Poreign Gountriesiitecscecesseasseseseseesseteraeeesceees 


Total, South America ..0...........ccccecceesesseeeneteees 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. January to March only. 


LL 


1948 
$’000 


55, 055 

1, 500, 987 
865 

1, 432 

88 


55, 055 
1, 503, 371 


1,558, 426 


4, 102 
1,151 
3, 636 
5, 654 
12, 350 
6, 177 
17, 105 
116 

1, 216 
10, 987 
2, 386 
1,103 
538 

1, 548 
1, 393 
677 
15, 045 
2,175 
(ot 
4,123 
2; 300 


50, 176 
44, 309 


9,485 


8, 229 
1 


16, 680 
1,046 
28, 601 
4,495 
8, 406 
1, 308 
129 
369 

2, 529 
695 

4, 201 
16,935 


8, 229 
85, 393 


93, 622 


Calendar Year 
1949 1950 
$000 $7000 
9, 2292 
1,503,459 | 2,020,988 
1, 008 959 
1, 208 1,061 
27 134 
9, 229 = 


1,505, 702 | 2,023, 142 
1,514,931 | 2,023, 142 


3, 616 2,991 
600 491 

2, 268 1,937 
5, 013 2,974 
9, 033 7, 495 
4,515 3, 213 
12, 325 7, 476 
126 156 

1, 859 2,312 
14, 391 18, 005 
2, 194 2, 954 
927 1, 467 

70 39 

1, 697 2, 401 
1, 602 2, 513 
678 613 
15, 411 17, 624 
2, 003 4, 464 
638 7156 
13, 632 9,019 
5, 962 T, 643 
37, 370 26, 577 
61, 190 69, 967 
98, 560 96, 544 
5, 676 4,052 
7 1 

2, 902 13, 360 
1, 908 2, 267 
17, 259 15, 806 
3, 633 6, 864 
8,012 14, 806 
1,727 1, 432 
129 5 
133 110 
7,050 3, 744 
960 863 

2, 282 1,918 
27, 689 25, 457 
5, 683 4,053 
73, 684 86, 631 
79, 367 90, 684 


1951 
$’000 


2, 297, 675 
2,-264 
1,186 

206 


2, 301, 330 
2,301,330 


3, 693 
572 

2, 136 
4, 584 
10, 213 
4, 229 
9,950 
181 
2,175 
20, 424 
4, 060 
2, 002 
40 

2, 365 
2, 588 
3,575 
29, 880 
1, 834 
1,097 
5, 961 
8, 120 


35, 378 
84, 302 


119, 680 


5, 308 
2 

8, 883 
3, 484 
53, 684 
13, 751 
12, 311 
2, 713 
4 

167 

5, 054 
934 

6, 868 
26, 982 


5, 310 
134, 835 


140, 145 


$000 


2, 306, 955 
1, 249 

1, 279 

303 


2, 309, 787 
2,309, 787 


3, 158 
381 

2, 353 
3,912 
10, 591 
4, 276 
11, 034 
167 
2,612 
24, 181 
4, 643 
2, 230 
47 

1, 896 
3,417 
1,736 
39, 641 
1,541 
1,185 
11, 359 
7, 328 


35, 704 
101, 983 


137, 688 


6, 356 
31 

8, 227 
6, 398 
81, 367 
10, 090 
13, 756 
2, 030 
3 

112 
16, 405 
1, 097 
5, 429 
35, 683 


6, 387 
180, 597 


186, 984 


1952 

Jan.—June | July—Dec. 

$'000 $'000 
1, 113, 307 1, 193, 648 
554 695 
633 646 
96 207 
1, 114, 590 1, 195, 197 
i, 114,590 1,195,197 
1, 486 1, 672 
177 204 
1, 218 15135 
2, 048 1, 864 
6, 036 4,555 
2, 211 2,065 
5, 897 bale 
87 80 
1,360 1, 252 
13, 630 10, 551 
2, 604 2, 039 
1,421 809 
26 Pal 
1,090 806 
2, 114 1, 303 
513 1, 223 
20, 624 19,017 
955 586 
690 495 
5, 370 5, 989 
3,655 3, 673 
19, 072 16, 632 
54, 137 47, 846 
73,210 64,478 
2, 843 3,513 
x 31 
3,819 4, 408 
3,966 2, 432 
49,934 31, 433 
4, 098 5,992 
6, 217 7, 539 
1, 097 933 
2 1 
60 52 
8, 260 8, 145 
634 463 
2, 166 3, 263 
19, 297 16, 386 
2, 843 3, 544 
99, 549 81, 048 
102,392 84,592 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Domestic Exports — Continued 
Calendar Year 1952 
Country 
1948 1949 1950 =| 1951 1952 Jan.-June July-Dec. 
$’000 $’000 | $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
Wri ted Kim BG OM .sy dssexssecectestoectescceer cncasavevecacocccceessecexs 686,914 704,956 469,910 631,461 745, 845 400,976 344, 869 
PAUIS OY 1 Qe rcretaasapccuskaveccntscsGesasewanscuecsbancaaceescvecheasveczcces ole 3, 706 2, 369 2, 166 5, 216 2,726 2,490 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 33,035 56,525 66,351 94,457 104, 376 40, 809 63, 567 
MSGR NAAT oe acca cased rovscaneuena aps biges tak suunsianvganiansiasatens 7, 748 3,109 923 5, 587 9, 881 3,851 6, 030 
EOP AIIC Coches ute nacasasinanssk vende su da dancdencananeseverevecaveuarnamesauadve 92, 963 36, 004 18, 403 46, 538 48, 264 30, 879 17, 385 
Germany, Federal Republic of . 13, 214 23,451 8, 873 37,028 94, 863 17, 642 ip eee 
SOL AMG Pew -avae suas cnseinvas coh ccadse eins os sumeweesetuneysebacaracevacesteas 1, 845 743 847 700 833 544 289 
NPOVANG eerste seer sassecvickose-cn9-Uioandece-cuesenensss sap icasstaseveasncs 9200) 9,052 13, 321 20,921 23,058 10,492 12, 566 
INGEN Or ANd Siraacesuadecacesscb-c-2scuncatesearcessaccsascmtradsacweccesees 43, 684 13, 759 8,617 26, 191 41,508 12, 623 28, 885 
PRM OY cocoa a tags Apis cao eae <a saab apenas nn seco ca hentO Radian coc akea es 23,429 21, 736 18, 924 32, 198 39,002 20,013 18, 989 
S WOU ccossterccaceetesronetecenovexescuutucysetenedvasstestdoatssssacascsares 7, 207 5, 916 4, 250 25125 12, 198 6, 751 5,447 
SWE ZOLLAM Ct ccessncoesacecsace oat-casuonsspucctesssceaseeseneatas<sazee=os 19, 389, 32, 281 26, 435 25,345 26,918 10, 855 16, 063 
Commonwealth CountrieS ............::ssesececeseseeeseeereees 686, 914 704,956 469,910 631, 461 145, 845 400, 976 344, 869 
Foreign Countries................ Klowas(Ut ee sina enna tuphs\iavene 254, 881 205, 883 169, 313 303, 255 406,119 157, 186 248, 933 
Total, North-Western Europe.........................---.--- 941, 795 910, 839 639, 223 934,716} 1,151, 964 558, 162 593, 802 
Southern Europe: 
(Gelor all Car Sc ete tee cc cccueneccsceesece inte casecsnacceveccaseteestenslorevay 15 336 329 648 353 249 104 
3, 250 3,905 4, 680 2, 150 3,211 1,594 1,'517 
9, 663 2,615 1, 833 2, 703 4,415 1,588 2,827 
MESSE cans scot atiia das ocasiacanoner savecont ces cdecenensonsn-nventae=aai-susessas 32,379 12, 567 15,476 48, 763 52, 645 25,914 26, 731 
EXORDUR Okteeseeccesascesseneear-scteotesecoperonrcarqcnecetecetecectescases 5, 181 8,405 5, 641 4,665 4,026 1,702 2,324 
PZOVES ANG MAGCITE «...5.:.puere-cre-accenswafeensssnsiurnassoceseses gi? 101 210 259 224 132 92 
SD ARM eapteeneoiteeee oeetechevorestenectarecaeacsun osansaustnoereaiceavscasceres 596 387 5, 642 742 3,079 2, 309 1, 270 
Commonwealth Countries ..0..........cccececeeeeseeeeeeeseees 3, 265 4,241 5,009 2, 798 3,464 1, 842 1,622 
POr@lgi COuniries «..5.<cceesscacaseorercoveuss-essreascnesas cscs 47, 895 24,075 28, 802 57, 132 64, 888 31, 645 33, 243 
Total, Southern Europe ............................----------- 51,160 28,316 33, 811 59, 930 68, 352 33,487 34, 865 
Eastern Europe: 
PAT Dek 1h ee ee ccc cac gM eae cate cece r PPR ee acta 90 0 A 1 1 ue a 
Bulgaria 123 279 215 8 2 S 2 
Czechoslovakia 11,395 3,030 2,179 492 367 178 189 
SEO ML Bt aes eee abe cay cosee coe oat Mc sesssccvssveste eRe cecteasns 0 x i) 0 ) 0 ) 
PAL Ba Nd ooo reat. ve vcpansetaeavwandh dt uxecevensuversucuuspeweudars<sasaiien 2, 280 607 600 See 2, 694 1,712 982 
Germany, Eastern 2 2 oR oy 0 0 0 
PENN AY Vike cseee eet oes oes nea oce ava pe avoavenseaseceessepere-nenanes 820 15 86 30 81 58 23 
TUE VU Ghose nsec dom Patss aacoaveseenenzhonsansensaancennusncuqactelagercighanae 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Lithuania a & 1 ) 0 0 i) 
PC] Ba TC er aa eee ae aos since cde tne cane ncdonssnedeteatvaiiaaw sen 5, 804 1,945 1,432 94 69 8 61 
Roumania 440 338 122 11 45 43 4 
Sao Ry eURRUS SLO) ie ace ecoaseee eo eetreneseseanerstssuentacsscceness-e( 112 93 182 7 A ah sy 
BVA OSB Wil Gee mee ec career a oeex toca ney ccsece qn akasusieceveaieasovaveerss or 2, 200 7134 818 2, 139 22, 613 1, 130 21, 483 
Total, Eastern Europe 23,313 7,102 5, 635 6,510 25, 873 3,132 22, 741 
Middle East: 
2, 653 57 31 25 127 119 8 
42 37 15 34 104 91 13 
2 3,142 875 1,414 2,149 1,085 1,064 
10, 205 4,762 3216 2,466 19, 363 2,140 17, 223 
714 42 54 198 54 37 17 
684 11,987 993 1, 000 585 409 176 
831 472 70 1,062 313 238 715 
5,036 12, 709 12,126 11, 816 11,940 6, 969 4,971 
LE 92 184 3 6 6 L 
2 211 46 1,071 105 12 93 
5 11 374 2,029 854 443 411 
6,094 3, 278 1, 462 7, 036 i peep? ab geen” 
, : : ; | 580 319 261 
Turkey 2,012 14, 121 3, 744 2,962 4,791 2,116 2,675 
Commonwealth Countries <.ccac...Ascsdecsesesesseescsosense: 2,695 94 105 59 231 210 21 
Frorei eri) COumn trl OS mece- ance sece-cecectesassxeresccareceoa-crcansz-> 24,941 50, 827 23, 644 31,058 50,095 16,591 33, 504 
Total, Middle East ............-.:--:::cscecsececessesesesseseseee 27, 636 50, 921 23, 749 31,117 50,326 16, 802 33,524 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Not listed separately. 
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TABLE V. Direction of Trade — Vomestic Exports — Concluded 


Country 


Other Asia: 


Malay aiand) Sin 2a pre ite.cictverscscesnvescsasesveresvssssscatsesses 
FROUG SONG 202. scsccesnovasnancneoeesnsenerdodebucwcurasnedteraxconensseres 
Other British East Indies ... 


Philippines ....... 
POMUgUESE: ASIA, ai assccisvcoavsssaonssatesevcvavcsasncsnseiesatssenes 
MB allan dv gedsnsscaavavsvecsascsveoaterceesivenwarcsssanmusuacwmeredienasses 


Commonwealth Countries. ........scccsscecoscsesssrsvesssess 
Foreign ‘Countries: (icc cssccratnresseatove tecsaaratsanectes 
Total, Other ASsia.........sccccsscssecessesseerseeseesessenens 


Other Africa: 
British’ Mast Africare cccceccscoeasscotseuecsonacerarseesstee 


Belgian Come) tecccessevcactscaretacaetess avesvecdocteree navteceniee 
Brench® Afri cas sseitatserctevcives secesnans edessescetee seems 
Liberia 


Portuguese Africa . 


Canary Island): svissesvcauscetia ansuetooscanteredtcaevsatvonueonenes 
Spanish Africa 


Commonwealth Countries 


ELOVeL gM |COUNWICS nvcsctcnstencsevtrereensceresretammtrer 
Total, Other Africa ...........ccscccrsessccseccsseseerereeesenee 


Oceania: 


French Oceania ., 
Hawaii 


Commonwealth Countries: ......:0cc; «ccsnsessvececessoveseve 
Foreign Countries 


Total |; OC Gai b@) ccscxssvsccscmstdveaicasavan-vuveceanasiadtanecsaes 


Total, Commonwealth Countries ..........::ccsscscsceeseeeeees 
Total, United States and Dependencies .............0..0 


Total, All COUNtEIOS ..0:.-<.ccescccsssssessassvureesoscsoantorssssvessss 3,075, 438 


1, Less than $500.00. 


Calendar Year 


1948 
$’000 


1,710 
33, 698 
1,775 
9, 288 
8, 256 
16 

43 

173 

29, 128 
498 

7, 959 
8,001 
23 
9,810 
104 
609 


60, 744 
56, 348 
117, 092 


12 
54 


93,741 
10, 550 
104, 291 


38, 257 
18, 375 
492 
156 
153 

5, 867 
318 


57, 280 
6, 339 
63, 619 


1, 018, 099 
1,510, 453 


1949 1950 1951 
$’000 $000 $’000 
2, 159 4, 353 3,470 
T2001 31, 520 35, 737 
18,097 8,681 4,486 
5, 437 4,097 10,796 
10, 099 8, 004 12,033 
2 32 L 
14 Gp) 97 
54 30 279 
13, 801 2,057 367 
177 69 223 
4,640 3,052 B,act 
5, 860 20, 533 72,976 
Zoo 1,143 213 
13, 983 10,829 15,598 
162 103 107 
152 1, 200 2, 378 
108, 345 56, 687 66,522 
39,677 39,070 97, 464 
148, 022 95,757 163, 986 
L730 849 1,444 
Doo 395 281 
2,665 1, 202 2,669 
dis tis 42,561 52, 736 
aes 5 27 
8 12 26 
1,489 581 980 
1, 068 247 7196 
303 219 200 
Le 1 1 
2,459 2,471 4,318 
2,243 1,927 6,748 
119 109 1,373 
227 117 102 
1, 268 1, 700 3,381 
3,604 2, 702 2,827 
49 coe 107 
95 62 715 
85, 543 46,070 59, 159 
10,064 9, 323 18, 931 
95, 607 55, 393 78, 090 
35, 363 35, 446 49,079 
14,489 10, 983 21, 757 
598 234 802 
61 15 82 
295 737 626 
8,211 6, 830 6,418 
182 205 191 
50,511 46,678 71,720 
8, 788 iearare’! Teoo 
59, 299 54,449 78, 955 
1, 005, 972 655, 089 872,407 
1,519, 048 2,036, 780 2,314, 848 
quest | a I eee th A 


1952 
1952 Jan. - June 
$’000 $000 
5, 825 4,117 
55, 423 30, 566 
16,016 8, 302 
7,067 5, 166 
9,582 5, old 
13 5 
Pare 91 
1,023 547 
1, 156 727 
327 156 
6, 250 5, 204 
102, 603 41, 334 
335 157 
16,045 T, tow 
282 170 
1,976 810 
93, 926 LENGE S 
130, 270 56, 346 
224,196 109, 879 
ib (Os 558 
467 Sao 
2,195 1, 187 
47, 852 30, 659 
12 1 
9 5 
254 169 
865 365 
159 107 
0 0 
5, 900 4, 066 
3, 226 2,650 
203 147 
97 51 
4,630 3,329 
2, 088 1,028 
825 5 
64 33 
52, 844 33, 976 
17,033 11, 309 
69, 878 45, 285 
49,697 24, 882 
18, 844 10,911 
519 76 
a 70 
424 260 
6, 280 3, 380 
198 105 
69,131 35, 940 
6,902 3, 744 
76, 033 39, 684 
1,007,533 548, 393 
2,322,17¢ 1, 121, 087 
4, 301, 081 2, 096, 622 


July - Dec. 
$’000 


1, 708 
24, 857 
aes 
1,901 
4, 205 
8 

181 
476 
429 
171 

1, 046 
61, 269 
178 

8, 894 
112 

1, 166 


40, 393 
73,924 
114, 317 


473 
142 
408 

17, 193 
al 


164 
2,900 
93 


33, 191 

3, 158 

36, 349 
459, 140 
1, 201, 090 
2,204,459 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports 


Calendar Year 


Country Te 
1948 1949 1950 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 

North America: 
Newioundlandwes et settee a eee ee, 11,091 9184 - ~ - - - 
WUNIGEG | SEALCIS ocr .vscvacsincscceusedetasansncaonectucsunatavsuareieseavnas 1,805,763 | 1,951,860 | 2,130,476 | 2,812,927 | 2,976,962 | 1,457,798 | 1,519,164 
PERSE B pevestey cde tesa os tons ctencseaea sede eandanvs sncacteacted metas aacdaces 1, 323 1, 218 976 1, 483 2, 333 1,125 1, 208 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Bas 11 12 18 25 25 23 
GPO ONL ANG ooo eee sccuaseaeanssecsusanesuatses ecessviicvarscncarierrsscavents 0 0 0 0 0 1 
Commonwealth Countries ...............sssssssssosssesssesenes 11,091 918 - - — = 
Foreign Countries 1,807,097 | 1,953,090 | 2,131,470 | 2,814,436 | 2,979,344 | 1,458,948 | 1,520, 396 
Total, North America ..............cccsccescsseeeeeseeeeceeeees 1,818,188 | 1,954,008 | 2,131,470 | 2,814,436 | 2,979,344 | 1,458,948 | 1,520,396 

Central America and Antilles: 

Bermuda 139 144 87 82 317 168 149 
British Honduras 834 295 445 458 26 9 17 
Bahamas 648 818 532 346 406 284 122 
Barbados 6, 387 7,080 10,057 13, 409 8,666 3, 832 4,834 
Jamaica 9,557 16,577 19,080 18,041 9, 204 4,302 4,902 
Leeward and Windward Islands.. ‘ 308 297 395 956 216 100 116 
PD LAMIG A GaN CODE Oi cscs-cccranseneveckasedcesusnssssseamascsavonese 9,027 14,575 15, 205 15,082 9, 660 4,599 5, 061 
AMOLIC AN Vir GIN ISIANGS! dex caycaecsestascseesucncerasanasenaesiease 46 14 12 166 0 0 0 
Costa Rica Nea euninchecanleeaseaseagrcetas 3, 109 2,119 Se Lo 8,785 8,740 4,488 4,252 
GSAT ie teres cee erecta coos esos cuaeuce cscesymncvavebansxecbansssennestnensensoanee 22, 606 6, 562 4, 134 8,333 18,615 10,193 8,422 
DOMINICAN MRE OLUC Has ccecesevencccesecyscecescovssscvagnesstssasresss 17, 270 3,822 1, 180 1, 126 6,000 1,718 4, 282 
PsN SG) VQ GOL EE cic, cena ekawvsiceot vaccsne conde scssvcerdavesunosessaspasns 1,166 1,054 848 1,183 771 647 124 
Biren CHAWOStiLUGLESS ..szczccesces essen cross cide rsh esesereseeestees 57 123 = = 2 0 2 
Guatemala 8 Bess koseeewceetaee ‘ 8, 209 5,743 Bytel 4,618 2, 080 1, 428 652 
EL LL GS oer cue exten occa Saat dae Seve sesh ens osva tudsuaseseuekesueeoetseaveearts 176 1,026 1,769 3,020 1,928 1, 293 635 
PION GUTS er ee cecascseseavesssanccatereascc.svaveusseveaeddsGaccdeazeneseuee 6, 182 6,986 5,621 4,027 4,643 1,975 2, 668 
IM OXICO! scccscacersceseessasis : 27, 258 25, 494 32,974 18,013 23,937 14, 327 9,610 
MVELNETIANG SVAN GINS was cccccnevescisceusondaccechasanstoresdeeveowuce 7, 286 SPrks 17, 336 10,809 11,747 4,460 Taou 
INTC BN SW. feces eecvccetesaseaces cist ecacseacvavosuceascnvecgdsasovatemacsone 172 179 339 596 501 244 257 
MS EMAL She crac ccc eae cus cdiucsteslevacowcacevcsnvevnssuetteuaceorsvsyevencs 1, 226 2,572 5, 478 3,492 4,125 1,746 2,379 
ULL! Re Cla vacesvasatuscvscceeteonveonevstaccwaten castavervecboseatayes 1,583 523 931 1, 276 846 464 382 
Commonwealth Countries ...............secescseseeereeeeseeees 21,900 39, 786 45,801 48, 374 28,495 13, 294 15, 201 
Foreign Countries 96, 346 59,931 79,781 65,444 83, 936 42,982 40,954 
Total, Central America and Antilles .................. 118, 246 99, 717 125, 582 113,818 112,431 56, 276 56, 155 

South America: 
STAGES Ky Gr UIA Bincer cata sasseteusvcsseretecweoncrsoeiteaserecsanneesven 15, 380 22,805 Pe eS 250 25 23, 660 8, 687 14,973 
Pe IAM OM ST ANOS cocssecscses-cececcscseecerctcsecoxeueneltaucausnascense 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Argentina 5,746 3, 324 10,913 13,955 4, 374 LEY Ey 2,622 
IPSC Leh Peevaeeeese or vt vats cuceccaucestteretecatosenniisreaonesevevermaddatoves 0 2,049 2,442 1,848 3,551 2,075 1, 276 
SPR Za recat ee a duane scons co sents riactiscccncar cuusoas co enebenenes 20,559 21, 163 28, 178 40,627 35,103 19, 032 16,071 
MOP O coe ees tometer ness acevo naa ion satay ie annasstn duavenssosenen 332 598 1,353 PONTE 3, 282 1, 680 1,602 
WOLOM DLA: 1a et ekts nce navies nase evedeeadvastueasssncssecncse-urlereasseees 8, 668 12, 588 13, 342 13,063 18,004 8,225 9,779 
CUA OFF Pe Se trepexan sxcvaess sai 889 le BY! 1, 473 2,438 elo 1,109 1,642 
French Guiana 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
PNAS ee ete savas eaas caccce meee trorsncs ak ccna veh canoes ttecaseastapanes 230 374 350 343 346 111 235 
ON UI Meee cease ccaes ee cscs ose cac cfr oce seas suiiowancswemamvetecadauneadnnan 1, 989 2,465 3, 961 5, 588 8,050 4,235 3,815 
Sar heard eset cee casas ec cae nee RN cows s susie casos ott ~oanestounave 873 326 228 1, 141 528 237 291 
MPS UAV ccechte ar etatienkksanesysce ste oti ossccceetoe-asetasetsnasetss 714 1,069 2,770 3, 768 1,863 424 1,439 
Venezuela ... 94, 758 91, 697 87, 264 136, 718 135, 758 60, 130 75,628 
Commonwealth Countries Haicicccccseccesscsserabersssescses 15, 380 22,355 21 yi so: 25,025 23, 660 8, 687 14,973 
PlOre 1s; COUNETIOS yc cssncceyee sec tostsces-nasenaenabeaostoonsns> 134, 758 136,790 152,275 221,641 213, 413 99,009 114, 404 
Total, South America 2.0.0... cece cece cseseeeneneees 150, 138 159, 145 174, 010 246, 666 237, 073 107, 696 129,377 


1. Less than $500.00. 
-2, January to March only. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Continued 


Calendar Year 1952 
Country ] if 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 Jan.-June July-Dec. 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
North-Western Europe: 
Unibediekein gd Om <sccsceces te susste contacsrecueeries vevsctessereeserees 299,502 307, 450 404, 213 420,985 359,757 161,420 198, 337 
AUSEDLS, csr ocSeeecctsa-meciavess snasicte rcp vszseazes eneesccesecsesnessesea es 281 382 964 3,191 2,917 803 2,114 
Belsiumiand! Luxembourg ieeece-veseencaneoret-c-seesecceenee 13, 661 19,022 22,795 39,095 Boyes 18,020 15, 195 
OVS Nal jit: Geen ne ere Hoe ecm E rE Rents ticetteema ner oenctcerenceeeith 9,585 1,893 1,406 3,730 2, 167 876 1, 291 
Tage Wor empeerpiccaseicspeecce 2 12, 648 13,309 14,669 23,974 19,117 9,398 9,719 
Germany, Federal Republic. Of.......:cccs:csccsccsnccnececinnce 1,729 ‘7, 134 11,026 30, 936 22,629 9,652 12,977 
716 52 233 26 50 14 36 
85 71 148 785 462 308 154 
5,831 6, 688 8, 896 14,010 16,495 6,588 9,907 
INCOR W GY sa esisiecs ese sacn aa cans Hecho Roa acon et enaoreenaCoe Ne 1, 103 1,212 1,405 2,977 Spool 1, 663 2, 194 
Sweden ....... 4 2163 3,474 5, 145 11, 808 8,611 4,539 4,072 
Switzerland’. ccieyeacgsntssceecceerete eee ees meme me cee 7,444 10, 902 14,464 16, 398 16,396 7,387 9,009 
Commonwealth Countries 2 ...-0-.:.-cc.c.sveresse+ca-esac-ees 299,502 307,450 404, 213 420, 985 359, 757 161,420 198, 337 
Borel en, COunthICS no sscerscceerasurececsceteesttreneeseaeeees a> 55, 206 64, 139 81, 149 146,931 125,918 59, 249 66, 669 
Total, North-Western Europe ..................0.::0::00 354, 708 371, 589 485, 362 567, 916 485, 675 220, 669 265, 006 
Southem Europe: 
Gelbralitar ois sccb: nei cid eee A ee ee 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 
Mii t ebiseces pecans servaecnctezeee vatestaneh seastapie cuss sata shas sesvansiccaasseees 5 22 20 47 51 17 34 
DSROG CBs mec ene oie cas cucrevae nate ceteeee pet eae eaamecone 144 135 203 174 197 96 101 
Wa ys; Oadenreeneaeeeecaancnae etre ie eco ene Nien c rin seas 6,981 9, 048 9,373 14, 217 11, 735 5,495 6, 240 
Portugal: atccesscutesccaseee cussions aoe acaqanecsteces noes me eeeaenseegneees pala g il, Shaya 1,698 1, 980 1,798 892 906 
Azores; and iMadein a2: s.ssctenees aepsatieessseseeeseanee nemo 364 554 387 410 285 153 132 
SD BLM cae cece ope ws eater oa oateds ety Sea eos aaa sac e naa 2,586 2,427 3,000 7,114 4, 260 1,920 2,340 
Commonwealth Countries co wiciscscsssncseceeesnevevsiass cose 5 ag 22 47 51 uly 34 
Foreign @oumtries .nc-ccseeeereseacceteernecn eee Te22, Teo) 15, 218 23, 896 18, 275 8,555 9,720 
Total, Southern Europe .............0...c0ccccceesteeeeeeereee 11, 257 13,537 15, 240 23, 943 18,326 8,572 9, 754 
Eastem Europe: 
AID aiiia ce.tres eee peters eee eaten ee (0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Bulgarian (wees eda t oie et sare ae z 1 4 4 2 2 0 
Czechoslovakia ..... 4,809 6,401 6, 036 4,668 33059 Tee 2,037 
FAS COWL: vee sc one sspeeep estes es tees cate cope aes st enesaepeemree ance 4 11 30 116 31 28 3 
DVLA Ueno eeceas Dua Cecen c ocec ore corre torent s ter 39 45 217 158 234 99 135 
Germanyerlastertiges ee ee ee ee 2 & a 4 492 109 383 
APE BE FV? sco ews veateeapes eases wars toc- eo tan pattsraces =) cu smoeeratameeeetnes 103 76 36 121 279 158 121 
Beal yib ea eat cccdee cron steteevevnasensaccasle secede oes cus ees aesan setcadonyons 1 4 Gs) 33 36 31 5 
MECHAM, 2 cecncoreed ses ctonc Senter oe ene 2 2 0 iP) 16 14 2 
10) U0 1 \ a Wenner Seana ER re eee eee pe See 22 183 357 1,430 556 385 171 
FROUMANIA: Ain Adiccesssescesscecvesiateaedees acc ves eeeeaoagneress 19 3 19 22 13 10 3 
WSS Re (RUS Sia): senkcivose ct acarorerer urns oes teeesaseaie remeere 4 11 80 358 2, 234 481 Datos 
Yugoslavia Se 5 45 122 149 101 70 31 
Total, Eastern Europe ...................cccceceeceesececeeeeees 5, 008 6, 781 6, 903 7,070 7,553 2,909 4, 644 
Middle East: 
AGIO MY seaxe sceecvaa te corch dates sbecesdqes moe beae seceteaietetec en Rees fy. Lyssa 884 12 22 7 7 0 
ANGVO-Bey PtLaM SUG AN xc ccsecccecteearetes coscacueseopemtercnersease 36 25 tay} 58 76 42 34 
VAL ADAG oo. 5 soba ssere etaeasad ooane each Poe Mees cn eco tos anestem eae ta eee as ed ale 28,115 22,659 7,559 4,257 3,302 
1,490 155 659 711 462 430 32 
38 49 eal 31 21 21 (0) 
959 288 192 521 1, 168 391 vieie 
799 1,418 1, 201 2wls2 924 520 404 
49 504 490 929 1,161 523 638 
0 0 3 0 0 0 
a ) 0 0) ) 
0 0 0 0 0 
98 429 62 16,381 { 15,171 4,971 10, 200 
72 60 12 
1,064 de2On 1, 280 L050 2,719 1, 669 1,050 
Commonwealth Countries .... 5,567 909 65 80 82 49 33 
Foreign (© ountgies tere atc an.ec-cevarecctotreecoceacicorreenesete 9,993 TOMEI 32, 033 45, 124 29, 256 12,842 16,414 
Total, Middle Bast \......:292 Rens .c.eoe tees 15,560 17, 086 32,098 45, 204 29, 338 12, 890 16, 448 


1, Less than $500.00. 
2. Not listed separately. 
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TABLE VI. Direction of Trade — Imports — Concluded 


Calendar Year 
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County 
1948 1949 1950 1951 Jan. —June | July— Dec. 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $'000 
Other Asia: 
COV LONE eerie icentovnccotucressecsecertivsscsenoctetstesstecesenhevacersese 11, 182 11, 635 17, 604 16,.396 12, 492 6, 651 5, 841 
1 Raab ae at 5 SR ER Se 33, 400 26, 233 37, 262 40, 217 26, 822 13, 939 12, 883 
PAK USCA AEA Atcctcsconscsvstacssestervesonccsnasenachedsssecvesncs vnasertys 1, 306 1, 193 1, 706 2.233 191 111 80 
Malaya and "SING ApOMressrrccctrecseccccso¢eccsscecorcyssrevscevecacese 21, 878 16, 187 28, 852 57, 980 25, 473 15, 454 10, 019 
LONG KONG. aeetes a cav os cocct ac hat tasanasidecsttencMttavscsscseceeves 1, 866 2, 989 2, 203 3,001 Shigihl 1, 637 2, 074 
Other British Hast, INGies rac..c.scccscseccsestecrtseceseoesseses 52 21 47 4, 623 1,772 1,115 657 
PAT ENANISEAM! Siecvacecceccescscerasecsveoncessecs severe ctccesens cceusersees 0 3 109 51 19 19 0 
Burma....... 6 32 0 4 4 0 4 
3, 912 3, 347 5, 299 1,929 1, 286 1, 083 203 
9 ) 0 tt 0 0 0 
2, 261 1, 454 7128 1,052 893 458 435 
3, 144 5, 551 12, 087 12,577 13, 162 5, 558 7, 604 
0 1 35 a 8 4 4 
BUT PP INOS ccestesnescuatennace-co nn cesvosesvsesvasaaee<atesxcvesenactezone 6, 442 4, 203 6, 425 8,954 5, 423 2, 458 2, 965 
PIOTUURUE SEMA SIA sree teces sus cocesysvacostsesesscestscadcesSactaceass 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
EU Nneal arid Sone ttt ti oes acvacecscostecvstvassoavenersvonaacesseasteceteatecs 719 72 1,181 1, 938 764 451 353 
Commonwealth Coumtries......cccccccsssssccceocenccesseancoess 69, 684 58, 260 87, 674 124, 449 70, 460 38, 908 31,552 
Foreign Countries 15, 853 14, 664 25, 863 26, 505 21, 559 9,991 11, 568 
Total, Other Asia 85,537 72, 924 113, 537 150, 954 92,019 48, 898 43,120 
Other Africa: 
BMC ShiMast: Alri CA.ccvas.seccuctvecsevecassvasascsssescestrevectos sess 9, 543 6, 094 15, 067 10, 864 9, 593 5, 090 4,503 
Northern Rhodesia 19 59 51 9 15 10 5 
Southern Rhodesia 484 798 401 1, 496 1, 459 805 654 
UWinion Of SouthmAricavssteccsascvarcteeccecterscterseactevecee 3, 816 3, 862 4, 964 5,372 4,165 1,907 2, 258 
Other British South Africa u 0 0 0 a5 0 x 
Gambiay en en tak enh A eee nae eT 0 0 0 u 0 0 0 
GOLGIC OAS. Srettncnttesapesstectsioteteesovoschacestsetocsesasasbooseess (AY fay | 6, 709 8,999 Tea 5,523 3, 809 1, 714 
INTE CLL ares eee es cacao cteaee sid sac iaaacete oo ec asvenssescdtes 4, 939 2,593 1, 486 898 1, 764 767 997 
ST Orray Tr CONG ttteres .ccese-destauctovevsscerascvscetscseteoececcosecececs 5 10 294 49 6 6 0 
Other British West Africa .....scccsccssscssscesececcesceereeeee 0 0 L 0 ) 0 ty) 
Belgian: Cong once ccicceteom etertecvccactn ececdececmsetesscevetore 1, 644 103 1, 481 3, 052 990 410 580 
ETONCHAATTI CA. over vat nerers secracesnscedaeonsesretes coca cave cezeceees 112 17 543 398 404 37 367 
TOROS Fee ec ssn cera Cee crmcepcig ic cea CEASA Ea CARE CD 7 ff 0 183 29 29 0 
Madagascane. eet ae te en Ot Rie wee ne 28 9 8 29 A L L 
MOROCCO es este es csvcnsoncseenaenatete scousecsndasesesccsaducsssvasaschoce 346 142 704 1,071 1,049 508 541 
Portuguese Africa... 17 212 109 198 576 254 322 
CANNY 1S] ANAS iercccoee eb eascpasar ost. soeey qucecthassnsedsauonvevaeas af 11 6 16 22 ll 11 
Spanish; Africa merece tatecsccteoks ss svevarayestavsnsscsecncczeaseesne 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Commonwealth Countries ..-.ccs<cec-riceeses setts -csensecs 28, 558 20, 124 31, 262 25, 801 22, 520 12, 392 10, 133 
Foreign Countries ie 2, 221 1, 100 2, 851 4, 947 3, 070 1, 250 1, 820 
Total, Other Africa................scccccsscocscesscosscosssesens 30, 779 21, 224 34, 113 30, 748 25,595 13, 42 11, 93 
Oceania: 
27, 415 27, 429 32, 803 46, 228 18, 712 6, 020 12, 692 
11, 603 8,910 11, 855 30, 107 14, 231 10, 388 3, 843 
8, 275 1,997 10, 194 5, 993 6, 487 2,010 4,477 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 417 476 360 1 0 il 
7196 361 495 1, 414 3, 473 1, 220 2, 253 
0 85 115 0 210 210 0 
Commonwealth Countries. ...........ccceeesseseeeeeeeereeees 47, 293 44, 336 54, 852 82, 328 39, 431 18, 418 21,013 
Plorei gn COUNWICS. 0.2 dorecssconennds neds sevstecesscseseegect ers 7196 863 1, 086 1, 774 3, 683 1, 430 Ra} 
Total, Ocea tha pcccece:cetersectereeetataantosetrevenncassenanser*er 48, 089 45,199 55, 938 $4, 102 43, 114 19, 48 23, 266 
Total, Commonwealth Countries .......... as 503, 980 494,158 645, 624 727, 089 544, 462 253, 185 291, 277 
Total, United States and Dependencies .................... 1,809,511 | 1,954,061 | 2,133,005 | 2,817,265 | 2,983,824 | 1,460, 816 1,523, 008 
Total; All Coumtriesiiittctes:-:-...cesttotsestesse-cvccescoessdtescenass 2, 636,945 | 2,761,207] 3,174, 253 tact | 4,080,468 | 1, 950,349 2,080, 119 


1. Less than $500.00. 


B. TRADE BY MAIN GROUPS AND LEADING COMMODITIES 


B. Trade by Main Groups and Leading Commodities 


Commodity 
Rank 
in 1952 


Group and Commodity 


% Barley a; jccdicsdities sven teadicnnet evectteve apatiss vcctescuraametine ap tuatiocsuacaavesateeeaees 
Wheat flour pevsecc Sz .scccoc. essere rate cece cave Roveees teens. caassce eee 
13 Qatar i eecdenoRodeseestaet ssi sna catacQuanet che.ecsncacta «es seebeet seta sacatass suport eteenes 
15 WHISKY 6..5.2:c6peeR hives. escnec ee See ee ce eee ec ces See 
27 PPOGGOLS; TsO oc ccac cunceacnde GW ecru ccdsencntea Gude vessnudacecuncemeateccane 
32 Tobacco, unmanufactured 
Animals and Animal Products ...................c:ccccccceceeecceeseeeseeenatees 
16 Fish, fresh and fro Ze 1. ct2cc.sccceseesesesetass-cogeesaaccesescesoreniseraecenes 
26 Beef and veal, fresh 
28 Fish), (Cured r.r-ctemecc-ess-s 
30 Fur skins, undressed 
Fibres, Textiles and Products..............0...cccccccccccssseceessseeeeenerneee 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper. ..................0..ccccccseceesecceeeeeeeeeeee 
Ne WSpFintipa pens ccovccsvcrsteanc cacenccseucssesnceecsnsncea tn aewencteravaeasanceoe 
3 Planks: and! DOATGS:: tsspenssiscascorssvoncsos ate tonedscesedecetesse soaceepntercssiGnere 
4 Wood pulp ... a 
14 Pal pw O OG dacisces scsagavasoaencearticsan cateeonstecccs ccoueu eacton te aeeeace cede ante 
34 Posts; poles: and: piaie Fo ccesccotceccsss ete ae eee 
35 SHINE NCS: Svcs ssa cacavsseanvonenba guunneeduseronnncsescteateccneteneaes syessancte menteete 
39 Ply woodsKand: VENe Crs isis seeceesse-sancsstiescorasvencs sete srereistoespenssavntee 
Iron and its: Productss../..05s.jscetes.cctecsssscesss dete ease seee eee 
11 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors)and parts 
18 Automobille’s;, fre le ht aycape esse see oes rane eee oes ee eee 
19 Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
20 AutomobilesipaSSenger: pecescee.sscassss: ce teesees ote sccsoncanaeseeeeeen 
25 Perr 0-A lly Sikes cise asc.swsanesabenbih coasteca svscouastiepensseassevssarcessaassenetaes 
29 Pigs, ingots, blooms: and billets. ..:2..4:25.4. 42-3) = % 
31 Tron OFe@!,eseseracssaeet cnet 
36 Rolling mill products 
40 Automobile parts (except eEngineS) ............eceeceeeeeseseeeseeereeeeees 


Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................0.....:ccccscseceseeeseseeee 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated oo...........cccceeseeeeeee 


Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .0.............ccccccccesececeeeeess 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated...............cccccccceseceeeeeeseees 
10 Zinc, primary and) Semi-fabricatediice-w-s...scccsseseseccseesersrcesee 
aly Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .0...........cccccccccesessecseeeeees 
23 Blectricallapparatus,, N.Ocp ye ee csee-ce eae eters see 
24 Platinum metals and scrap..... 
2st Brass, primary and semi-fabricated o.oo... ceccscsccsessserevererees 


38 Copper wire and copper manufactures .u.....ccc:cccosicsoncnssavssscouses 


Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .....................cccccccscseeeseseeee 


12 Asbestos, unmanufactured 
Chemicals and Allied Products 00.0.0... 0..cccccccccccsesseeeeesreeeserenees 
Pil Pertilizers, ‘Chembe al. os cecate can secnsstapnesaccctumenaee eaten aanemereanee 


Miscellaneous Commodities ...................0...ccccccceeccceeeceeeeesseesseeeees 


22 Aircraft and parts (except engines) 
37 Non-commercial]: Wemsii,a.sgeccctacsescccGecardk- otiexvaceseanceeveseeeeeis 
Total Domestic Exports To All Countries ......................0ccc00eeee 


Total Of Commodities Itemized 


Calendar Year 


1950 
$’000 $’000 
636, 898 894, 210 | 1, 
325, 614 441,043 
23, 442 58, 822 
93, 839 113, 854 
16,571 53,899 
41,682 54,039 
14, 034 25,319 
10,552 16, 413 
36, 775 348, 033 
49,711 53, 363 
34, 219 50, 965 
28,616 27, 588 
23, 792 28,316 
29,573 36, 858 
1, 112, 945 | 1,399, 076 | 1, 
485, 746 536, 372 
290, 847 312, 198 
208, 556 365, 133 
34, 768 68, 103 
3,988 6,017 
32,401 27,483 
12,315 18, 046 
251,109 342, 299 
78,512 96, 873 
8, 827 24,873 
25, 644 40, 271 
19, 365 38,490 
17, 075 31, 347 
21, 331 14,433 
13, 310 18,576 
7,121 11, 806 
12, 036 15, 763 
457, 262 569, 870 
103, 206 120, 853 
105, 300 136, 689 
82, 990 81,691 
58, 710 83, 669 
38, 105 45, 290 
11, 089 17, 729 
21, 215 30, 359 
2,465 4,059 
4,597 5, 497 
108, 655 131, 529 
62,752 80, 333 
100, 525 131, 690 
38, 874 35, 734 
60, 44 60, 895 
4, 383 7,524 
14, 371 17, 378 
3,118,387 | 3, 914,460 | 4, 
2,481, 967 | 3,216, 213 | 3, 
79. 6 82.2 


$000 
183,496 
621, 292 
145, 684 
116, 055 
68, 240 
54, 254 
29, 483 
22, 221 


237, 942 
52, 852 
30, 323 
25, 538 
23,507 


27, 697 


366, 787 
591, 790 
295, 949 
291, 863 
64, 820 
20, 846 
20,002 
18,655 


406, 946 
95, 692 
48, 832 
47,378 
43, 634 
30, 380 
25,032 
22, 333 
18, 844 
18, 549 


706, 732 
155, 106 
150, 982 
100, 806 
96, 283 
49, 676 
33,892 
30,627 
21, 136 
18,685 


143, 474 
86, 510 


124, 565 
42,293 


103, 441 
37,503 
18, 720 


301, 080 
686, 265 
8.7 


Jan, —June 
$000 
489, 916 
263, 244 
30,576 
57, 381 
25,472 
22, 989 
13,679 
19, 322 


111,498 
23,579 
9,101 
11, 754 
14, 269 


17, 623 


694, 210 
283, 825 
153, 020 
170, 853 
29, 398 
4,615 
10, 537 
9,794 


228, 326 
61,975 
33,516 
23, 691 
30, 094 
16,545 

9, 721 
4,663 
9, 942 
9,616 


34, 785 
76, 887 
78,435 
47,585 
57, 158 
24, 442 
16, 798 
15,652 

1,022 
9,827 


71, 970 
42,227 


64, 603 
21,427 


53, 690 
22, 228 
8,521 


2, 096, 622 
1, 775,379 
&.7 


July —Dec, 
$’000 
693, 580 
358, 048 
115, 108 

58,674 
42,768 
31, 265 
15, 804 

2,899 


126, 444 
29, 273 
21,222 
13, 784 

9, 238 


10, 074 


672,577 
307, 965 
142,929 
121,010 
35,422 
16, 231 
9,465 
8,861 


178, 620 
ERI aly 
15,316 
23,687 
13, 540 
13,835 
15,311 
17, 670 

8,902 
8,933 


341, 947 
78, 219 
72,547 
53, 221 
39,125 
25, 234 
17, 094 
14, 975 
20, 114 

8, 858 


71,504 
44, 283 


59, 962 
20, 866 


49, 751 
15, 275 
10, 199 


2,204,458 
1, 910, 886 
86. 7 


Percentage 
Change 
1951 to 1952 


+ +4 
os 
= 
an 


' 
w 
. 

i 


+ + + + 
n 
2 
a 


1. A major influence on this sharp decline was the drop in exports of cattle following the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in this country, 


Exports of cattle in these years were as follows (value in $’000): 


Cattle, dairy and pure-bred 


Cattle: ichiefly:for bee foe sconce cc aeseatomasabace tessceravtanaconcrmnecertieinanmteeressteses 


1950 1951 1952 
17, 440 18,751 2,686 
61, 686 44, 314 1, 592 
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TABLE VIII. Imports from All Countries 
Commodity ; Calendar Year 1952 : Percentage 
_ Rank Group and Commodity Change 
ES 1950 1951 sl 1952 Jan. — June| July — Dec.|1951 to 1952 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 | % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products _ ....................:e:seesesesesenereee 484, 475 542, 641 489, 192 235, 755 253,437 - 8.8 
14 USAT MUMre LMG de a Seee pe sce tec. pas snp een ieeesoaxanectap strat dtorsasscvrccsece 77, 208 77,100 59, 546 23, 247 36, 299 cr ype ts} 
17 CORE es RONEN io... me a teveecrer suse eonceeestee naar eas ie dace meseteadetrvexsacsasrek 41,664 48,438 50,775 25, 609 25, 166 + 4.8 
24 Veg ebabbles resi esd cstsesscceve mts deevacst asst cvasaseces kates detevcacetevatcues 23, 259 26, 295 37,969 28,086 9, 883 + 44.4 
28 Rubber, crude and Semi-fabricateds. avec ...-ccsecorecsyaeseescncesacce-ene 34, 361 64,973 29, 287 17, 285 12,002 = 954.9 
30 Gitrus sir wits tre Shite esses cannes: cos tete sete tresstesacaseveoeeotesceseesucsc acess 24, 532 26, 699 26,712 13575 13, 137 + 0.1 
38 IN WES BAe Soe: coscoticcatert om eee ccevaaspincs s cotee eee Goceeet -ceencnuacvereesosueboecsaaceseasuce 22, 373 22, 780 QAO 10,919 10, 159 2 les) 
39 Bananas, fresh 19, 442 19, 598 20,939 9,658 11, 281 + -8 
Animals and Animal Products ..................::::::sssceseceeeseeeeceeereeeeers 86, 968 125, 562 85, 540 44,500 41,040 - 31.9 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ................::c:scccesseesesseeesessererereeens 364, 509 483, 520 359, 440 175, 543 183, 897 - 25.7 
12 Ott Ga Ore Wee ees vecue-cepese send sctteasstebeccsesteqs-ocaetccsnraeeuacssavasvebsesestorces 88, 461 94,315 65, 956 36,431 29,525 = el sal 
16 COtb Om fADIECSiketeestesccsresseeces ecctseeaeus ec one scociee cette snus cvesiun syaceseatnn?- 45,901 54,984 53, 248 25,010) 27,478 S Se 
26 WOOL SEDI C Stee. jscccsertces see sceeat-vankcccncnskorte teavauc haven meesgat ct teteeoaatere 31,719 38, 567 32,213 15,273 16,940 = 1625 
Sy) Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 19, 567 25, 000 26,091 10,645 15, 446 + 4.4 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet ................:::::s:s:cccseseeesceeeeereeeeees 100, 366 137,047 134, 554 62, 817 71,737 > 1.8 
27 Paperboard, paper and products . 23, 434 34,831 29,921 14, 330 15, 591 =5) 1451 
29 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter.................... 19, 441 25,133 28, 385 13,664 14,721 + 12.9 
40 LOS a Cimber ANA WIMP ON le...ceseeteeteessse tesc-cacacecetectcceeeses ceseocsx sere 14,415 ZovelO 20, 798 10,551 10, 247 SeelO4 
Brom and its) Products <x. secc:.0c. -<scucacescssceesncecsoseccowsusss scttersecesestneses 980, 229| 1,332, 251] 1,406, 627 731, 564 675, 063 + 5.6 
1 Machinery (mon-farm)ia@nd, PArtS <>. c..cc.---..c0c-ctac--ece-c-cowrosereeas=eee 226, 249 328,741 360, 969 180, 357 180,612 + 9.8 
3 Automobile parts (except engines) ..............::cesesseerecetereeeeereee 158,405 195,177 190,337] - 101, 208 89, 129 - 235 
4 FOL Mima emia pr OG UCtSaeersecccowssscevecceses ese s<onceesoasas teseeseros swecoeseseeee 93,639 Lister 143,133 87, 496 55,637 = PITA 
6 Engines, internal combustion, and parts... 47, 068 80, 314 126, 332 71,816 54, 516 + 57-3 
7 MTACEORSRANC DATUS eet sete sccesccveseceseeceeetetes cs ace tutecccs Soseecevcssersarere 108, 320 125, 562 119, 253 73, 184 46,069 e 5.0) 
10 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and parts bein Gee. 69, 529 78,044 41, 557 36, 487 02.2 
15 Pipes tUbeS ANG, LIGbINGS vocccersnsseteteceteacqconescqaesveecesesronscncseensacee 35, 394 43, 183 57, 261 22,790 34,471 + o2..0 
19 Automobiles PASS ONSeM ssc... cs cencess <suseceeeo-s-bacikeseeneceuaesrooneasepaee 75, 329 56,632 49,484 23,505 25,979 etc. 6 
31 TY OD. OR Cyee secey coco os cetera ea asc Stk sede owereke oda. Saved stesso vies stieeuosssacessaseee 16, 802 22,671 26, 519 Given 20, 392 ee 10) 
35 PE OO VS wraceos voces soos orc teeeuaee vote cv senes ois sa bats Sp concess <e<¢e Seavevancsdvansesnssestics 13, 484 19,117 22, 566 10,777 11, 789 + 18.0 
36 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts .............ceeeeseeeeee 14,941) 18,911 22, 444 7, 243 15, 201 + 18.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. .........-..--:::::ccccecseeseneneresenenerens 215, 527 290, 848 296, 875 134, 936 161, 939 + 2.1 
5 Mlectrical-apparatisymsO. Dee eccsesceeesetesecsoeceosuctnoccusssessepesecsre son 82,585 120,101 139, 567 62,027 TT, 540 + 16.2 
NomMetallic Minerals and Products ................:.:s:esecececeeetenererees 611, 741 684, 535 641, 885 285, 072 356, 813 - 6. 2 
2 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............cesessceseeesereeeeeeees 203, 996 233, 148 210, 036 98,217 111,819 = 9.9 
8 OAL MD TEUIMITNOUS ao cereceeseeonereccato ee oeews oaccetacnscceeeessiccancosacsoncvsesvere 118, 788 Viajes) 99, 571 46,437 53, 134 = ABE 
13 BUC Ld Siero yessc cscs ek oe ee cre cai cst oteovenseccusestvaceasssuascncnssetstetes ssccdcasenesees 45,909 58, 389 64,908 24, 864 40,044 oedideeo 
20 (Gon Ma nb nba. Ci Case neeseetece ese eee aes a, ces te cz ennsce ss scvnsasecseseaeroccerestqcatee 54, 265 51, 238 49, 430 21, 330 28, 100 S Bi 
23 GBSOLIMe memeorecet eee caneersegs eee ncce eee ccna re tna tsnectneestevccer src ccesuesecoertes 39,783 33, 444 39, 148 12, 537 26,611 ye ill(e 31 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................:::cccsscccesseeeeeseceeersreeens 158, 221 191, 812 187, 713 91,068 96, 645 = 2.1 
18 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 37,161 43,940 49,824 24,020 25, 804 + 713.4 
34 Synthetic plastics primary fOrMSes--cv.225s-o<cesonsesasconseveeseercsasene 17, 553 22,413 23,020 9,925 13,095 + Dat 
37 HOLUP Sea MOGIC1 MO Satencessrsc-teteet secs ces e-sesevsee oust sesesastesccsespees-e-tos 18,901 22,981 225 bat 13,076 9,035 2 3.8 
Miscellaneous Commodities 172, 218 296, 638 428, 642 189, 098 239, 544 + 44.5 
9 Aircraft and parts (except engines) 10,942 41,438 95, 212 50, 750 44,462 + 129.8 
11 BR OURIS Pap Une MASE S)- eee erceeeeereradect eters cent a= .ayeteectevencr se enceresaseceeeree 30,090 47,071 66, 682 23, 348 43, 334 + 41.7 
21 Non-commercial items ... 1550 LO 32,544 47,095 21,521 25, 574 + 44.7 
22 Refrigerators and parts 15, 353 30,620 43, 891 18, 296 25, 595 + 43.3 
25 Parcels of small value 9,359 22,025 33,691 14,851 18, 840 + 53.0 
33 Goods free by order in COUNCIL, M.O.D. .......s:ceeeesereeeeereeetereeeeers 2, 334 13,079 23,691 5,979 17, 712 tt ols 1 
Total Imports From All Countries ...........2.--.-.:e--sseecseeeeees 3,174, 253} 4,084,856] 4,030,468] 1,950, 349| 2,080, 119 = 1.3 

Total Of Commodities Itemized .............:.:--scceseeeerseereeerees 2,031, 421| 2,602,593] 2, 707,137) 1,328, 282) 1,378,855 

Percent Of Imports Itemized .................2:cse:seeceeeeseenererreneeoees 64.0 63. ul 67. 2 68. 1 66. | 
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TABLE IX. Domestic Exports to the United States 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage ee 
Rank Group and Commodity Item Total 
in 1952 1950 1951 1952 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1952 
$’000 $7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 176, 937 263,443 301,307 119, 507 181,800| + 14.4 25.5 
Wheat 28, 486 65, 036 72, 533 31, 634 40,899} + 11.5 LS, 
Oats cde Biviesci cca coasecoenccutatee tetas caceet cade nuscss se abeseseeabiocsasgeescuaseveees 14,977 44,379 60, 975 23, 757 Siealoices ole 89.4 
13 Whisky 33,492 44,177 44, 243 18, 527 20, (16) | O51 81.5 
18 Fodders, n.o.p. 12,927 24,399 28, 147 13,077 155,070) 4) 1554 95.5 
19 Barley 19,437 17,523 27, 305 3,764 237541) |e 5558 18.7 
33 RY@ 455. Ss Ae ee et ee Lee 9,942 5,677 10, 267 o, 200 7,010 | + 80.9 59.7 
Animals and Animal Products! .............:c::s:sscssessssesessneeeeeeseesees 253, 333 265, 528 147, 966 74,351 73,615 |- 44,32 62.2 
10 Fish, Mesh and flO ZEN cecrccssnsene cy -ceseresseeccecssesser ee snare enc eee 49,519 53, 062 52, 378 23,409 28, 969 | - 13 99e4 
21 Fur skins} Undress €0 ct css.:0..-ccacstessateesevacsegescesoecsspateserivevedseseots 19, 446 20,418 18, 976 10, 700 8, 276 | - T.1 80.7 
23 Molluses*and Crustaceans icccccoscrsoecsre-sstecseteseccctecestatetersreotrers 15, 249 14,613 16,970 9,581 NOOO lar 16nd 96.9 
34 MO ALS! CANNEL ..s.sucevs certs tesessncusercccatvetsreuusesconcteestotarsreveuacceraes 3,462 5, 653 9, 982 4,511 D4 Tt 76.6 89.8 
Fibres, Textiles and Products...................c:cs:ccseesssceseceseerecsees 18,343 19, 588 17, 442 10, 944 6,498|- 11.0 63.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...............::c:ccssceseesseeeccesseeseees 1,016,396| 1,114,581] 1, 081, 016 524, 383 556, 633 | - 3.0 79.1 
1 Newsprintipaper it 08 8 oi. SSS eek ce tee 463, 156 496, 852 534,373 254, 870 219-5030 ene a6 90.3 
2 Wood pulp............. 191, 006 276, 761 225, 082 122,611 102,471) = 1827 ie 
3 Planks: nid) Doers 2s. gccersvccscvicasevauaadues ds evaccsseteweteesaptsdesvereseuene 249,599 196, 780 190, 983 85,590 105,393 | - 2.9 64,5 
8 Pua DW OO gcse ccescsercter tees oa coer areata Sette eae shen Pa eed one vee 33, 963 59, 331 55, 051 26, 421 28,629 | - irate 84.9 
20 Shin Ses soe ce. escegaeas ae agen re ae ee anos Tate este 31,619 26, 231 19,518 10, 272 9,246) - 25.6 97.6 
24 Ply woods aiid’ Veneers fe... yeti eee 11,952 14, 694 16,569 7, 983 8,586) = 12.8 88.8 
40 Pulpboard! and paperboard ss Sasccesccctssreseracessescerstencuroesecerenere 6,358 8, 634 6, 896 3, 584 Bene) io Lieu 61.3 
Tron and) its? Prodtic teste eetsesccsccts ot hee cee eke eae ceeetaetene st nasser 136, 445 169, 188 172, 701 96,379 16,322) + 251 42.4 
5 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 
foe ghee eee ee corer echert ERE one ST OTe 63, 739 76,072 TT, 647 525577 2507 0smenn oar 81.1 
22 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets 21,303 14, 267 18,491 8, 674 9,816] + «29,6 73.9 
20 Machinerya(non-farm) sand) parts seee.seer seer aren re eases 7,350 12, 445 16, 005 7,476 8,529| + 28.6 33.8 
29 Ferro-alloys 11,073 21, 660 12,520 8,889 3,631|- 42,2 41.2 
a7 TP OMORG: aire cas 2202 elgencceacee peach tas cs te eunataser ec cokes «Meee cette sss cacpneees 12,329 135,121 11, 396 2, 120 9,276) - 13.1 51.0 
38 Mractors, and! Partsieictacessc.. sheer sraacesevsnvonswomeeradteee ves cnace ane 8,598 8,395 7,215 4,700 2,515 |- 14,1 61,2 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ...................00:csceseeeseeeeeneee 267, 043 278, 009 349, 650 167, 435 182,215| + 25.8 49.5 
4 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .... 76, 184 92,416 99, 850 52, 053 47,797) + 8.0 66.1 
11 Zinc, primary and Semi-fabricated ................00:cccsssescceceeessaes 38,918 45, 043 51, 848 27, 266 245982) = 1501 53.8 
12 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated...................cccecceeeeeeeeees 39,495 30,074 50, 183 15,022 35; 161 "+" 66.9 49.8 
14 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .... 49,176 39, 897 42, 033 19, 877 22) 156.) = “524 PAO | 
16 Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated .............cceceeceeseeeeeeneneners 30, 696 24,001 35, 790 Te fe arf | 18,019} + 49,1 72.0 
26 Silvertone andi bul onitenes.: seers eee eae em essere tes 9, 242 15,533 1), 2a) 9,197 6,058 | - 1.8 98.8 
28 Platinum metals: and) SEra picrcs.cviesiec aenteteecster oes ant ateoteee ete oee 9,651 14, 930 13,012 6, 185 6,827, - 12.8 42.5 
on Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .................c.cccccseeeeeeeeeee 2,193 alle Soya bs | 11,401 4, 160 7,241) + 529.5 53.9 
36 Hlectrical Jappanrabis MOaps eaeertreeeseseda eat cencterstteesecreaeees 2,683 3,497 8, 634 5, 782 2,852] + 146.9 20 so) 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ....................:c0ceceeeeeees 73, 983 89, 926 96, 640 48, 918 CW Lr Peal So Slesh3 67.4 
9 Asbestos, wnmanufactywed! [225 ..c.;veccesescdeees nap acsdecactteorsveernee 44,185 54, 058 Daeone 27, 057 26,518 | - 0.9 61.9 
27 Abrasives), artificial) TOrude wsseeir tesccrssesgescscscsdesuctessecotees 11, 244 17, 068 14,017 7, 270 6,747} - 17.9 HEB? 
39 CoOalwand iG Oke sscccescee ere ener ced eee ere tee tae aeeteeraeeerereee 8, 258 5, 280 7, 142 2,950 4,192) + 35.3 78.1 
Chemicals and Allied Product, .......0........cccccccccescssnesereeeeneees 58, 499 67, 253 75, 107 37, 293 37,814} + 11.7 60.3 
15 Fertilizers, chemitall re.-..ccsmrcrt caterer ete aesee cent 28,595 30, 801 37,469 18,889 18,580" * 21.56 88.6 
37 Principal chemicals (except acidS) N.O.Dy .....ccceccseceeereeeeens 5, 393 8,483 7, 743 3, 837 3,906] - ST 58.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities ..................cc:c:cccccccesseessseeseseeeseseeses 20, 009 30, 159 65, 125 34, 096 31,029} + 115.9 63.0 
17 Aircraft and parts (except eEngineS) ...........cccccceeeecsneeeeeeeeseees 2,356 5, 814 33, 943 20, 870 13,073 | + 483.8 90.5 
30 Non-commercial items 8, 060 10, 102 11,772 4,785 6,987| + 16.5 62.9 
a5 Blectricalienergyiat tee tc. Ree eee re ee ce 6,102 7, 938 9,174 5, 183 3,991) * 15.6 100. 02 
Total Domestic Exports To The United States .............. 2,020,988 | 2,297,675 | 2,306,955 | 1,113,307} 1,193,648) + 0.4 53.6 
Total Of Commodities Itemized ....................00cce eee 1, 691,416 | 1,926,929 | 2, 036, 364 986, 140} 1, 050, 224 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized 83.7 83.9 88.3 88.6 88.0 


1. The sharp decline in these exports in 1952 was due chiefly to the embargos on imports of live cattle and fresh meats from Canada imposed by the United 
States government as a result of the brief outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in this country. The commodities chiefly affected were (values in $’000): 


Cattle; dairy and: puresbred). :.cic.te.Mepetton corpsccenctenaeters teevceddcactsoaseenadasensnaecaeresesmareees 16,896 


Cattle, chiefly for beef... 


Beef and veal, fresh he GRRL OME ie GUN are mE iy hn. 
2. A very small amount of electrical energy is also exported to Alaska. 


1951 


18,348 
44,202 
49,770 


1952 


2,449 
1,514 
945 
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TABLE X. Imports from the United States 
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Percentage| United States 


Commodity Calendar Year 1952 
Rank Group and Commodity eco 
in 1952 em Total 
1950 1951 1952 Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1952 
$’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...................::.::secss:ee0e0 180, 072 208, 451 220, 647 109, 429 111,218} + 5.9 45.1 
19 Wegeta bles; "fh ee hi Fees stercs-ses cect -cevsteose tecencotsaccevsuccdeescerssssavusnee 20,918 22,677 34,054 24,573 9,481 D082 89.7 
26 Citrustirudts Peis es eee. cece cecrctee ene soccas toceeeee treet seescccascccree 21, 739 25, 304 25, 243 13, 350 11, 893 = 0.32 94.5 
37 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ... 19, 506 15,991 15, 046 8,798 6, 248 =e 65.9 78.8 
40 SOY 8 DEANS Mes rece re ete veccnccasnasteretsaetvasdeavasstscsc tors Measdesvesaneeers 12, 139 16, 437 14,029 4,085 9,944 - 14.6 100.04 
Animals and Animal Products ...................c.:ccsscceeccesceeeeeeeeeeeee 57,240 73,546 49, 696 26, 989 22, 707 - 32.4 58.1 
38 FOur’SKins,, UNGPE SSO Socc-cecee scoveverseecevcececenecucu--aseeseyesuccsssvssesess 16, 859 13, 840 14, 525 8,307 6,218 ao rt) 73.4 
Fibres, Textiles and Products. ...................2::cceccsssceesscesseeseeeeeee 151, 776 220, 966 197,369 96, 972 100,397) - 10.7 54.9 
iat COWLON, TA Wiescccctececesrcccreteet cccvcteceste crease crasccuatcteastente sat fvaccbacnen 68, 502 93,080 56,470 31,971 24, 499 = 39.0 85.6 
16 Cotton fabrics 31,056 39,419 44, 898 22, 365 22,533 Te L3.9 84.3 
35 Synthetic fibre fabrics 5,007 8, 457 16, 076 6,594 9,482 J 90.0 89.9 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ..................:.:::scccseceeeeeeeeereeees 92, 330 125, 630 123,517 58, 208 65, 309 =e 7 91.8 
24 Paperboard, paper and products ..................:0006- 22,014 32, 106 28, 061 13, 400 14,661 - 14.3 93.8 
25 Newspapers, magazines and advertising matter ................ 18,951 24, 626 27,743 13, 347 14, 396 a2. 7, 97.7 
31 Ti Ogs);timber! ama) WmMb Orisa eeseet cect nnsonvenesctoeecs sescncescessseaceee 13; 73% 21, 934 19, 961 10,029 9,932 9.0) 96.0 
36 Books, printed 13,481 13, 913 15, 128 6, 907 8, 221 ee Ou 82.3 
Bonn amid gis Pr OAR CES cco cee ean a oer ee ce cee oon ot ous Caran aa neva cass anaes 811, 008 | 1, 146, 844 | 1, 230, 801 644, 868 585, 933 1.3 87.5 
1 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..0.......c:ecsceseeseeeeesceeeeeeeeeeee 204, 984 296,978 314, 085 158, 588 155,497 nm” Sb yats} 87.0 
2 Automobile parts (except engines) ............ 154, 108 189, 341 186, 556 99, 450 87, 106 EN 30) 98.0 
4 Engines, internal combustion, and parts ................:seeeeeeees 40, 663 72,075 116, 262 67, 218 49,044 Ole 92.0 
5 MERA GEOR SURI PTL ora ccc nc conten snancagpavcomedsasctusssxehuavaradeisscacesrsevenas 100,099 119, 183 113, 442 70, 235 43, 207 - 4.8 95.1 
6 Be OULU AMT SP NOMUC US coe eeeeceeee seacere cs Posen costes ev aconueeneceesoecrsstoneen 73, 930 120, 309 105, 660 62, 817 42, 843 BA) 73.8 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) and 
pA | Be ea Re, op Mee SPR a Pe ans os Sen Ne ealeNer gtONay Semi eee EEN OO 52,477 68, 408 TO, CLE 41,004 35, 707 eee 98.3 
17 Pines, tubes and: fittings) fie c--c.ccc-sreserseroeecovonctasucsucresnetcsste 29, 389 31,470 44, 667 17,470 27,197 + 41.9 78.0 
22 Automobiles, passenger ........ mcrae Sepossvigoeewees edu ceaaceauevebeocviterere 6, 338 30,077 29, 735 16,681 13, 054 ay “igh 60.1 
Pai TROMTONCsr cee creee ees eneces coe eset eee rec es ow acne ot -nctscestuaccestssuestenevs 15,971 21,329 24,197 5,473 18, 724 + 13.4 91.2 
30 Cooking and heating apparatus, and parts ...0..0.0..e eee 14, 189 18, 291 21,454 6, 657 14,797 Ae PLs.3 95.6 
34 NE OOIS sesranctcanscdestuensaceuccessesestevdtes s-adeseoreexsccte teeta cucessedccsesatecebaress 10, 897 14, 900 17,314 8, 368 8, 946 ae a 76.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .................2:c::c:seseeesesseeseeees 135, 686 192, 827 198, 0389 88, 070 109,969; + 2.7 66.7 
3 Blectricalliapparatus)c1s0 iD osecesecacessecanesesee-osasecupacsdecaestavceoeaee 71,645 103,561 118, 823 53,976 64, 847 + 14.7 85.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products ..................:..:::ccesecesseneee 430, 859 435, 856 419, 453 188, 300 231, 153 - 3.8 65.3 
7 GOAT AD ICU MINGUS Beret sac cescre rere tes een sx nsee os bese ceca eet acasenatceens 118, 515 115, 274 99, 465 46,437 53, 028 Salk Sif 99.9 
12 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .............ceseceeeseeeeeereeeeeee 90, 139 59,596 54,406 30, 137 24, 269 SORA 25.9 
13 DSR ico ES SIE See Rte SRR anche eo et ee 29,099 39, 754 50,485 17, 730 32,759 a Pe) Phils) 
15 Coal, anthracite Meee sertescs-wscceeteetceeraccc cxczsdercteveevostarsestocsoacceave 49,561 47, 840 45, 048 19, 834 25, 214 = 5.8 91.1 
21 GAS OUMEW ctcceccccstiteetinessvaacscseoterepettsrstesucceussteseceebetyactuecuvseedece 32,851 30, 319 32,801 11, 189 21,612 ee Ose 83.8 
39 IBrlOk#eANd) tHlersccscecsatesvazaccvsescee deve sosccs ev -suoutecnestactess -czsaperarace 9,978 14, 873 14, 128 6, 964 7, 164 - 5.0 89.7 
Chemicals and Allied Products .................:.::ccccssseeeseeeeereeeeeeeee 134, 603 165, 061 166, 249 81,578 84, 671 0.7 88.6 
14 Principal chemicals (except acids) N.O.D. ..........cce:eceeeeeees Bi. oor aks 100 45, 741 21,972 23,769 te 216k 91.8 
28 Synthetic plastics. primary TOPMs 2c vase cversccsecesacconsov'saveczoostsrsce 16,968 21,348 22,412 9,572 12, 840 + §.0 97.4 
32 Drugs*and medicines terec...c-.-nseteeerseavsoseoetacetteste+ttseavascecsescnces 16, 450 20,172 18, 936 11,597 7,339 * (eal 85.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities .....................c:.:::cccssceceeseeeceeeeeeseees 136, 904 243, 748 371, 191 163,38 207,807 | + 52.3 86.6 
8 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ...........c:cccceeeeeeseeeeeeeeeneee 9, 126 38, 134 90,719 48,587 42,132 + 137.9 95.3 
10 BEOUDIS C-DUNC NBS CS awe serrcccccere eran ste cce seat cas cate see rec eme epsiceccatunets 32, 718 46, 782 66, 293 23,213 43, 020 et at bey 99.4 
18 Refrigerators and parts ... 14, 626 29,676 43,478 18,074 25, 404 + 46.5 99.1 
20 Parcels Of18 Mall Svavuer re ccecostcaeryccrecn-<concoescocsereatecsssks-nsneceste 9, 294 21,300 32,943 14,549 18,394 + 54.7 97.8 
23 INON*Gommernclaleitems meee he caccra: secs cesevcatetexscaceeanweovaeenaesteeees 9, 335 16, 649 28,579 12, 245 16, 334 eee te 60.7 
29 Goods free by order in council, n.o.p. ... DrLLe 12,801 21, 757 5,914 15, o430en 70.0 91.8 
33 Medical, optical and dental goods, N.O.p. .......cceeceeeeeeseeeeeee 15,018 17,918 17,324 8, 908 8,416 a8 91.8 
Total Imports From The United States ...............--...:000- 2, 130,476 | 2, 812, 927 | 2, 976, 962 | 1,457,798 | 1,519,164 | + 5.8 73.9 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .. |1,525, 773 | 1, 984,563 | 2, 164,657 | 1,078, 646 | 1,086,011 
Percent Of Imports Itemized ...............-::.sscsescccseeeseeeeeeeeee 71.6 70.6 eee 74.0 at 71.5 


1. A very small amount of soya beans was also imported from Hong Kong. 
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TABLE XI. Domestic Exports to the United Kingdom 
Commodity ; Calendar Year | 1952 Percentage Kinguawanert 
¥ Rank Group and Commodity Change of Item Total 
in 1952 1950 1951 1952 | Jan.-June |July-Dec, [19510 1952)" y 959 
$'000 $7000 $’000 7000] $7000 % %o 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. ................ 228, 795 231, 585 256, 458 138, 887 117,571 + 10.7 21.7 
1 Wheat -paisaveccssvnteceereeeaeeveem ess castes ee 173, 651 159, 179 189, 575 96, 128 93, 447 + 19.1 30.5 
4 Whe ab flour si. scicccscackgetis thasseeeecacreveeteeacsca blete eee 40, 963 43, 005 39, 265 19, 711 19, 554 5 ir 33.8 
10 Tobacco, unmanufactured <x. ;:caccsedldaseacceccege 8, 320 13, 491 18,601 17, 098 17503: + 37.9 83.7 
24 BBD CY evvcces case cauweessencsscusactosestescechessmccsenercoscscena 0 8,053 2, 688 1, 481 1, 207 - 66.6 1.8 
31 Flax seed (chiefly for crushing) .............000+ 158 0 2, 150 2, 100 0 a ds 13. 4 
34 Apples, fresh 3,681 1,900 1,581 1, 5£1 0 - 16.8 23.2 
Animals and Animal Products ..............0::.::0:08 53, 346 29, 860 35, 948 13, 005 22, 943 + 20.4 15.1 
8 Beef and veal, fresh 0 2 28, 223 7,911 20612 +1 93.1 
19 Fur skins, undressed 3, 999 7,314 4,049 3, 227 822 - 44.6 re 4 
39 Leather, unmanufactured ....::-isesvanvsovnecesuencescsee 858 1, 254 1,191 569 622 Ss Baty) 26.7 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ....................:0.00+ 1, 139 1, 265 1,013 606 407 ant 929 Denk 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.....................006 40, 687 141, 181 165, 045 97, 796 67, 249 + 16.9 12.1 
3 Planks and! Poards ttccsssecesevucsastuesscccesmescss nace 20, 353 78, 964 81, 958 54, 470 27, 488 + 3.8 PALIT 
6 WoOd ‘Pulp. cictevenssceuessbanstecvcavsccessnevvevesteewrecdvistest 13, 129 St, tid 35, 208 24,595 10,613 = 6.3. 12.1 
13 NEWS PNint: Pa peY de ccceeccotew eee scvwedeceeseose oacertiwerees 1, 862 7,488 14, 576 6, 439 8,137 + 94.7 2.5 
14 POSts, Doles: Andi OE Ing ess.c< seeped esewwie cacsneeceesas 479 2, 566 13, 530 2, 801 10, 729 +427. 3 64.9 
18 Pl DP WOO G<.ccceccessarecssccssccccesesescsthsscetsccesseseasescsteane 768 3, 230 5,031 1, 763 3, 268 086 tes 
2D Pulpboard and paperboard ........cssecesscessseeesecees 204 2, 407 2, 626 2,024 602 951 23. 3 
27 Railway ties ............ 59 169 2, 494 516 1, 978 +1 74.5 
29 Logs and. Square: ther iiccs.cassinccccovenwedcansnsesinn 512 727 2, 368 dees 1, 046 +225. 1 39.1 
30 SPO] WOO! cresactivceessenseaeeonseessrebolenceteetovevenserates 1, 581 931 2, 169 82 2, 087 +133. 0 78.9 
32 Plywoods and veneers 34 2,105) Esra 1,603 210 = lela 9.7 
Tron and itS ProductS ............::.ccsecesecesececeeesees = 10, 100 19, 914 37, 951 14, 642 23, 309 + 90.6 9.3 
12 F ChTO-GLOV Sane ceeeveuscoare i ee ener oR eae Lee tf S773 16, 814 G00 9, 779 im GAYE Hh Pe 
17 Pigs, ingots, blooms and billets ................... 0 134 6,471 1,016 D400 +L 25.9 
21 Rolling mill products .. 82 Py sel 3, 867 3,011 856 +565.9 20.5 
22 ERO ORB srs snisn ys cates aavveh Novas tiaesacecRoaesscneuny nectar reece 7107 3, 796 3,681 840 2, 841 = os 16.5 
28 Serap jon and usteel x. scsescacsnesarnovncrescdonsanawaoverea 0 0 2, 420 301 2,119 +1 57.8 
38 Machinery (non-farm) and parts........cceccseseeeeee 537 987 1,194 176 1,018 ne Ala) 2nd 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products....................06 117, 401 181, 635 222, 860 121, 550 101, 310 mer YG 31.5 
? Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.......... 39, 224 Oi se20: 90, 528 45, 716 44,812 te Garey 58.4 
5 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ................+ 12) ban 27, 831 36, 508 23, 267 13, 241 Eee t 37.9 
uw Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 18, 997 32, 324 33, 745 16,618 Lili + 4,4 22.4 
9 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 29, 275 28, 583 24, 764 15, 324 9,440 - 13.4 24.6 
11 Platinum metals ‘and SCLAD! <..c.ccssvesscressevecsssect 11, 564 15, 319 17, 391 9, 390 8, 001 + 13.5 56. 8 
pas) Lead, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 2 oe 12, 246 8, 788 5, 264 3,524 - 28.2 17.0 
20 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals .. 1, 748 4,049 4,020 2,625 1, 395 = (ONT 51.9 
26 Electrical apparatus, N.O.P. ....ceccccccersesreecsencess 33 195 2,564 364 2, 200 art de 7.6 
35 GBA Uta ieee sesevesdececss sc Becsevwasseceosontettonescect saceveseee 832 1, 970 1, 447 1, 346 101 =) 2630 96.3 
40 Noneferrousjoress WeOsDaiescesescs sone etetceets- coats 3 6 1, 079 342 737 ap oe 18.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products.................... 9,527 13, 073 B, 770 7, 280 6,490 Dad 9.6 
16 Asbestos, unmanufactured ..........cccesecsceceee ence 4,761 6, aT2 7, 981 3, 439 4,542 $f Zoe 9.2 
23 Abrasives, artificial crud @sc-ccscesccevesseessevesease 3,461 4, 289 3,650 2,527 1123 - 14.9 20.6 
36 Carbon and graphite electrodes ..........c:sscceeees 333 692 1, 386 854 532 +100, 3 49.1 
Chemicals and Allied Products ....................20. 5, 993 10, 370 ONi12. 5, 636 4, 076 = 6.3 1.8 
30 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. .... 583 1,181 1,599 837 762 + S004 12. 
Miscellaneous Commodities 2, 923 2,579 3, 087 1, 575 1,512 + 19.7 3.0 
37 Non-Commercial ItemS -...ccsecceecassesssscceosessvsseseses 2,014 12337 1, 385 495 890 + 3.6 7.4 
Total Domestic Exports To The United 
Kingdoms. cs ccccsaccceecetedecceesee - 469, 910 631, 461 745, 845 400, 976 344, 869 + 18.1 17.3 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .................. 44, 698 580, 725 720,377 386, 256 334, 121 
Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized...... 86. 1| 92. 0 L 96. 6 96.3 96. 9 
1, Over 1000%. 
2. Less than $500.00. 
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TABLE XII. Imports from the United Kingdom 


United 


een Besuhhigee ne baity Calendar Year 1952 hel Kingdom share 
in 1952 1950 1951 | 1952 | Jan.-June | July-Dec, [1951 to 1952] © “4955 
$7000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $000 ~ .| oe. 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 27, 960 21,316 23, 725 9, 275 14,450 | + 11.3 4.8 
13 WUL SKY: tcevatecscaesncenttsstncocscsvereesnsSant vein coos cocatsocounees 6, 867 7, 394 7,395 2,915 4,480 | + 0.0 65.7 
16 Confectionery, including candy... : 4,553 3,096 4,591 1,622 2,969 + 48.3 67.3 
34 Cereal foods and bakery products ............:ssee+ 1, 758 2, 361 2, 190 716 1, 474 a) Ts 2 56.9 
Animals and Animal Products 9, 722 12,778 10, 175 4,163 6,012 - 20.4 11.9 
23 Leather, unmanufactured ......cceceeceeseeterereeeeee 4, 788 Byala 3,537 1, 603 1,934 a o4a2 46.4 
35 Leather footwear and Palsts .......ccessecesseeeereeneee 1, 761 Dao 2,092 767 1, 325 - 1.9 40.0 
ibres, Textiles and Products. ...........c:::csececeesee 112, 913 139, 094 86, 432 39, 775 46,657 | - 37.9 24.0 
Wool Abr Gs Wa trut accra. aerssarecvencsteves en ; 28, 320 32, 699 29, 417 13, 932 T55485m Se) 1010 91.3 
Apparel (except hats) of all textiles «0.0... 13, 129 13, 706 10, 485 4, 164 Geri 6 Pe be 40.2 
10 WoolPnoil’s an d*tOp a-teccsestrece: aasecesccun-sbaotessctceeys 25, 824 36, 681 10, 096 4,407 5 G89) |eaatt ao 94.9 
15 Cotton fabrics ...... Eas 7,617 7, 203 57203 2, 250 QAI DS |e aneeS 9.8 
20 Carpets and: MabS, WOO] (titerewc+sessssr-cersssverecsoese 5, 296 6, 492 4, 263 1,810 2,453 - 34.3 54.8 
22 Cotton yarns, threads and cords ...........c.ceeeeee 4,057 1,677 3,558 2039 ides amooert 36.6 
24 Wool Yarns GN WalDS .icccccssvesssevscocssnscsscsecsoseues 3,565 4, 481 3, 126 1, 108 2,018 act he 81.6 
26 Lines, cordage and netting, N.O.D. .n....cceeseeeeee 2, 673 3,929 2,976 1, 853 1HI23a N= 8 12453 62. 1 
32 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns ..............ceeee wall 3, 362 2, 296 352 1,944 = OL. 7 20.2 
933, WOOL AT AW ates tenete eacctevavee cae ceanteraeee ccs sacecanaccteeascbene 3, 947 6, 240 2, 270 1, 219 1):051)| 7 2963.6 12.6 
39 Cloth, coated and impregnated ........cce eee By tow 2,590 1,870 913 957 cs Pal fete) 16.9 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .............:::sseeeee 3, 682 4, 345 4,338 2,118 2,220 - 0.2 3.2 
Mron and itS Product ..........cccccccccccssssceeesecenceeseenens 148, 850 126, 553 122,539 55, 670 66,969 | - 3.2 8.7 
il Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........ccceceeeeees L217 21, 373 33,033 15,720 17,813 | + 56.9 oar 
3 Automobiles, PaSSeNer .........cccceseceseeenseeceeetenens 68, 366 26, 507 19,637 6,822 12,815 = 2ONO) 39.7 
6 ROU NS MUM PLOMUCtS: cescsectecwstaccecceceuserssctvsesvostes 13, 957 19,927 13,679 6,969 6, 710 = ole4 9.6 
9 Pipes, tubes and fitting S cecvevs.evevscorscsoqevescevsenss By tat 9,713 10, 435 4,745 5, 690 a Ti 18.2 
11 Engines, internal combustion, and parts x 6, 310 8,076 9,817 4,443 5, oT4 ezis'6 7.8 
14 APPA CEONS) ANG PAlvSrirsccsvsapestsercvecevessiconcstditapcardsen 8, 138 6, 228 5, 620 2, 884 2, 736 - 9.8 4.7 
17 CASHINGSHANCHTOTSINGS |< cscpccrrsdivevsrecchosssccockestcederys 3, 066 Dy 210 4,584 1,622 2,962 = lea al 35.8 
21 Automobile parts (except engines) ‘ 4, 232 5, 760 3, 694 1,742 1,952 - 35.9 1.9 
25 Bo HOU acer tev unth oh anni WOR Wa unsieepie suave ns savalacSieeRddcsevcannanss 1, 642 2,665 2,984 1, 406 1,578 + 12.0 13. 2 
29 Wire and ‘wire Products: .issssicsenesvesisccnavscnsscoeesess 2,443 2,933 2,605 1, 334 1 era il = Weg Zile3 
on-Ferrous Metals and Products................:s:0 38, 321 42,621 43, 203 19, 924 23,279 + 14 14. 6 
4 EBLGCUriCAal ADP ALAGUS, WO. Do vcs wevens as vucnscrceteaars 9, 285 14, 669 18,050 6,698 tieon + 23.0 12,9 
5 Patino eb als mreteeneaceeehaccseececssausdenacsievenessiciens 21, 261 16, 987 17,071 9, 381 7,690 cr Ob 98.3 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 30, 202 32, 864 27, 318 12, 184 15,134 - 16.9 4.3 
7 Pottery and Chinaware: jcssecsaccessessessssessvasvectesseess 11, 239 13, 630 11,052 5, 782 5, 270 WS) 717.8 
18 GO Al MAML LACT CH sererccossaperostistvrecskase a votescetceetcese 4,703 3, 398 4, 383 1, 496 2, 887 + 29.0 8.9 
27 GIASS, Plabe ANd SOO’ sac.ccackavecconsveconccucccedeeveres 5, 365 5, 220 2,846 1, 394 1, 452 - 45.5 29.5 
38 ETMEs PLASCCTHAN CEM ENE par ccecssrcsvecsscosceskcersssee 1, 892 2, 328 1,905 370 1,535 He IS 7 19.3 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............:::cc0ee 14, 047 16, 188 12, 225 5,547 6, 678 - 24.5 6.5 
sul Principal chernicals (except acids), n.o.p. ... 3,042 4,032 2,454 996 1, 458 = 23951 4.9 
36 EVEMONGS vended tomsicnncadseverecaaerestcesvceiscuceesscnsaePecrees By eae FAN 606 1,928 845 1,083 = 26.0 to 4 
40 Drugs and medicines 1, 665 1, 683 1,181 863 918 Sao 8.1 
Miscellaneous CommoditieS ..........:.::::ccssesereeeens 18,517 25, 225 29, 803 12, 765 17, 038 + 18.1 7.0 
12 INOH-COMM ENCVAl ITEMS ...cccsdectesdeccvecsosccsecsvectcccees 3,054 Dy Dol 7,914 3,658 4, 256 + 42.9 16.8 
19 Aircraft and parts (except engines) .........ceseere 1, 808 3,011 4,311 2003 2, 256 + 43.2 4.5 
28 TOYS Qhd SPOPLING BOOS Sretersscsssccnscvanccvceseereas 2,007 2,484 2,655 963 1, 692 +> $629 Zoe8 
30 CAOME GUNOLS TM cOGDy. cevsssnsncecssvssccssanveanarscasssssesavessse 2,018 2,574 2,581 1, 168 1, 413 + 0.3 33.6 
37 Goods free by order in council, n.o.p. 193 270 ieee 61 1, 866 TG Losi Capt 
Total Lnports From The United Kingdom.... 404, 213 420, 985 359, 757 161, 420 198, 337 - 14.5 8.9 

Total Of Commodities Itemized 320, 828 332, 237 282, 810 125, 082 157, 728 

Percent Of Imports Itemized .................0:00 19.4 78.9 718.6 ei Pe 19.5 
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TABLE XIII. Domestic Exports to Europe (Except the Commonwealth and Ireland) 


Commodity Calendar Year 1952 ercentage| Eprope’s 
Rank Group and Commodity fa | anes Item Tatal 
in 1952 1950 1951 1952 Jan,—June | July—Dec, $951401954 ““y959 
$’000 $'000 $’000 $'000 $’000 To To 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................506+ 19,544 177, 975 309, 914 87,533 222,381 | + 74.1 26,2 
Wheat. cists czccnsticeukctanacstcaatucc vase dacotictanssvesseremmmterorecs 54,903 110, 682 194,776 56,049 138,020 | taeronO 31.4 
) Barley: Sitaesecassieceeipatvscaniscauseceets seve ceieowncazeneagenaeeaans 3,189 25, 343 76,608 18,522 58,086 | + 202.3 52.6 
Uf Flaxseed, chiefly for crushing ............ccsceseee 11,073 7,308 13,784 3,865 9,919 + 88.6 85.9 
10 ERY Gieteesnee-cscctanranvocssbcevarsuntatececcuckroenscsummavsrocaareneses te 1,383 1,779 6,931 Ths Ties} 5,178 - 10.9 40.3 
11 Oats iad i asaceceasseteteadiossssaskes see Ree Aivaeasans See ees 899 8, 286 6,325 ley lees 5,138 = 23 oui 9.3 
12 Wheat flour. : 838 10,442 5, 67€ 3,767 1,909 - 45.6 4.9 
26 WESKY vossvvccuceetecboattonsstasuesvanteae te wdaveocenesseeccteurttenmeans 1,463 1,081 1,583 668 915 + 46.4 2.9 
34 Rubber tiressandsvubesiemmimecsscaccnscecesrsconeeees 1,858 Be PAt) 867 12 855 - 73.9 6.0 
Animals and Animal Products ..............::cccceccceseees 23, 682 13,697 11,107 4, 741 6,366 - 18.9 4.7 
19 Cishy si CAMMCG iis -cceccstarscssccscucaelytasconcausceuovessonnphenes 4,490 2,919 3,391 1,190 2,201 de WlGey2) 29.3 
20 Push (eure dic tasters Bssixssiuascsateeeasateiavevoucenoseueeecttuace 7,139 5,569 3,105 1,216 1,889 | - 44.2 1252 
33 Fishy siealandi wheal Croll Siirctcn:ccosscsesxevounscousos 2,602 2,031 887 827 60 = 56.3 29.4 
36 633 365 647 198 449 | + 17.3 30.0 
39 a 1 501 104 397} + 2 40.3 
1, 987 1, 900 1, 104 539 565 | - 41.9 4.0 
Wood, Wood Products and Pape ...............:.00:0s00088 4,282 35,494 24,305 16,587 7,718 = 31.5 1.8 
5 WOO Gp Ul piste Sabie ctcscaves. cede btee sivacsunc penceemeeereces 1,664 23R ONL 15,656 13,037 2,619 - 34.5 5.4 
14 Pulpwood ......... EIS a isiseccd eases weenie eee 37 5,542 4,580 1,056 Spee || > oleae Te I 
24 Newsprint: papers fea: ssssceectbes hacteevercccevess ecesedeeas 411 1,961 1,806 Lisl 69 - 71.9 0.3 
31 Posts mpOlestandip lin Gaereaceceteectensten een meaner 0 0 pile 0 1133) o9 5.4 
35 Planks and boardsiisicna Meese rwcomeonmeeeeeee 15575 3,168 686 447 239 =~ 718.3 0.2 
Tron and its Products. ............ccccccccecscssssceseseereeeeenes 9, 911 16, 226 21, 857 13, 989 7,868 | + 34.7 5.4 
9 Automobiles, PASSENGET......ccecesercsrsececeseceeseeceees 809 4,949 7,901 6,814 1,087 + 59.6 18.1 
16 Rolling mill Products: ce cesceeaesseakesornesruricsyauewesenese? 1,429 2,555 4,475 2,441 2,034 + 75.1 Le ae | 
21 Automobiles; wrest cenvessverccensctrveandecteestener eat 0 1,066 PL) 151550) eae + 160.3 5.7 
25 Goy etktay get RRopSiaa-Arnt deen Oe so) nn eA crn UPR 274 857 ib gata 111 1,600 + 99.6 1.7 
a7 Machinery (non-farm) and parts...........cccsseeeeeees De eatttl 2,030 1,556 875 681 *  23eis 3.3 
30 Farm implements and machinery 

(except tractors) and Pantsn....-cceruieteicree nieces 2,405 2,387 1,168 653 ei = 51.7 1.2 
37 THactors:atd) Parts, sccicsessinpagoscseuscewaavanesaanpeasnnvare 1,379 983 625 500 125 - 36.4 5.3 
NomFerrous Metals and Products ...............6000000 42,948 56, 795 64, 677 36, 963 27, 714 1329 9.2 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated.................. 9,957 11,801 16, 842 9,364 Lae | a CR ale 
4 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 9,802 18, 423 16,542 12,001 4,541 | - 10.2 16.4 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated............ 5,406 7,988 9,890 4, 833 5,057 as PEJA} 6.8 
13 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ...............06 6,457 eos 5,647 4,411 1, 236 Ce ORS} 5.9 
15 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .... 52 309 4,533 3,212 1,321 gt: 21.4 
17 Lead, primary and semi-fabricated .................0 4,690 5,098 4,432 845 3,587 aed isi 1) 8.9 
18 Electrical apparatus , WO. pecerccsroress<reneccreretectencee 978 581 Soil 374 3,138 + 504.5 10.4 
28 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals...........cc:000c0088 3,181 2,180 1,514 748 766 = 30.6 49.5 
32 INON=fernOlUlSiOreS|y, Me O- Ps css-covassansecsseenavsccetsseenenscies 790 840 940 814 126 ee 6 Ue) 16.4 
NomMetallic Minerals and Products..................... 9,036 12, 706 16, 645 1,978 8,667 | + 31.0 11.6 
6 Asbestos, unmanufactimed)esess-:-ccmsscteaterateiers 7,538 10, 856 14,337 6,961 7,376 TS oral 16.6 
38 ROTO) ORD reese aneenatecaneceeec nc ctzaosoaccobc- cme ReCRC CES ondaeGoRens (0) 239 587 100 487 + 145.6 35.7 
40 Carbon and graphite electrodes.......cccccseceereeee 390 365 496 254 242 + 35.9 WT: 
Chemicals and Allied Products................c.:0c0: 16,416 28, 816 20, 608 11, 068 9,540 - 28.5 16.5 
23 Synthetic plastics, primary forms ............cceeec VO12 4,157 1,930 1,188 7142 - 53.6 32.9 
29 Drugs and Medlei mes. ....iscctateessseresneance-steetetvormners 1,794 1,664 1,446 934 511 a) (Zell 29.7 
Miscellaneous Commodities................cccc:cccereeeseeees 2, 624 2,368 3,606 2,073 1,533 aed 3.5 
22 Non-commercialiitems a cey-ccnsemeis caevedes serene 1,647 1,549 2,296 T6382 663 + 4 Bo, 12e3 
Total Domestic Exports To Europe .............. 190,428 345, 977 473, 822 181,471 292,351) “37.0 11.0 

Total Of Commodities Itemized ai 157,326 308, 464 444,097 166, 253 277, 844 

Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ........ 82.6 89.2 93. oh 91.6 95.0 


1. Less than $500.00. 
2. Over 1000 %. 
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Commodity Calendar Year 1952 Percentage Europe’s 
_ Rank Group and Commodity Change Share of 
eres 1950 1951 1952 | Jan-June | July-Dec, [951 to 1952) °T,co'e! 
$’ 000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 % To 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ...................- 13,196 14, 714 17,299 6, 975 10,324 + 17.6 3.5 
13 NEES Wipe sce i nie RN ce cate ete, clin atin aan ail 1, 873 it Atl 2,208 1,105 1, 188 4+ 19:10: 10.9 
14 Fruits, catmed and preServed:.cisien..cs.aierasestis 2,818 raat heed 2e2i20) 753 1,467 cL aS 16,7 
22 1, 429 1, 580 1, 863 565 1, 298 Pasty ine) 54.9 
24 1, 285 1521 1,811 719 1,092 AO 60.4 
33 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned.......... 357 946 1, 100 311 789 + 16.3 14,1 
34 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .... 460 482 1,084 440 644 +124.9 pal 
35 EGON Gyeter ertec eae ences as erardon ote aac ge site + cnucmeteeomal ivan 818 965 1,063 412 651 + 10,2 Goa 
Animals and Animal Products..-.........:..::0:0:00- 5, 804 14, 190 9,314 3,476 5,838| - 34.4 10.9 
6 OS Goce ees et ee ene eye esd ne 1, 726 2,524 2,921 1,518 1, 403 woud. 7 oon 
8 Furiskins; undressed carcteeaetsesccencnsacpemceranrne 538 982 2, 687 630 2,057 +173, 6 13,6 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ................-..0::.005 22, 720 34, 359 20, 924 8, 737 12, 187 - 39.1 5.8 
10 Potton fabri CS ewe recast cnet eens eee ee 3, 623 4,726 2,462 859 1, 603 - 47.9 4.6 
11 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarms...............08 2, 228 6, 203 2,401 oe: 1, 648 =) Ole 21d 
15 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics ......... 1, 287 2,407 Pay P29) 958 UP uel = 5: 1205 
17 Carpets andimats WOO] cc cce seers --ssecesseeeerareers 2, 152 2,319 2,085 ae 1,314 - 10,1 26, 8 
19 Liage: angdremProldery wisysiesderctedsectaierrnndvasvonnnssace 2, 099 2, 997 ae ON 1,007 1,065 - 28.5 33.9 
20 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles ................ 1514: 2,086 2,005 132) 23 - 3,9 ‘the Ul 
21 Wevegieeh eb BWP Sis; oe eich oases Bester oem anteater Paputisyen 4,815 1, 883 978 905 - 60.9 5.8 
36 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile................. 919 884 987 442 545 age ard 26, 4 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet.............-.......:05 3,394 5,429 5,523 1, 861 3, 662 pais bar 4.1 
28 BOOKS) DPLNG CO sree acceso eee antaemiausveaens enone 1, 193 1, 399 1,497 681 816 aed. saul 
29 Cork wood sal Gs products upnccse caresses ateses rant 308 2,329 1,492 672 820 - 35,8 45,6 
Iron and its Products ....-..0..0:0:0:s00secccseceeeeeeeseeeeees 18,431 55, 069 46,374 27, 768 18,606) ~- 15,8 3.3 
1 Roliingmill Produces Te Lec ececetrseee ce sracdeasen nae 5, 696 31,717 aa, 123 15, 601 By. eH? - 33,4 14,8 
2 Machinery (non-farm) and parts.. 3, 885 10,075 13, 090 5,952 mf, Sts) + 29,9 Sno 
18 "ROO li Sidi ee eI eens seb ect aamasipitirat seaunsusdlastuniades 882 1, 366 2073 899 1,174 + 51,8 Oe: 
23 Balltand) roller bearings iies.ccsccesiccnisneeaetocersevees 880 17933 1,861 L277, 584 pr ie ery 12.6 
30 Pipes, tubes and fittings: 2s. ses eivewscteadeasadente 268 2,000 1, 394 nt 823 =P 30%3 2.4 
Sali i@ErOmal lie visite etme eat pec cincete teat atowrestwsioaws soutaaedseeranene 382 816 ily, alsa 739 418 +° 41,8 26. 8 
40 SEL OTN Behe eee eee, <. et Asiadhanahanbagen rads 743 1,001 895 415 480 - 10.6 28,5 
Nor-Ferrous Metals and Products ......................- 12,407 12, 870 14,556 6, 006 8,550 re iso 4.9 
4 Clocks. Watches and Parts: srelvesricasccatesecsanwene 1G tee? 5, 892 6, 140 2, 241 3, 899 Soe es 63,8 
5 Tin, blocks (pigs and, ARS. .ciccccvesncsnsasanswesnwesedens 2) 3380 2, 885 3, 298 1, 205 2,043 + 14,3 31,1 
i) Hlectrical SppararusS,y MiOCDs iecdenssceccsteesseevendecn 1, 304 520) 2, 506 1, 280 1, 226 + 64.9 1.8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products .................... 9,352 12,392 10, 587 3, 799 6, 788 - 14.6 1.6 
7 Diamonds, unset 3, 722 3, 662 2, 896 1, 346 1,550 - 20.9 45,4 
12 GLSSS. Plate and SHCCE oye scco menace vasscsapaciawaansoneat 2,729 Spell: 2, 354 1,032 L322 - 37.0 24, 4 
16 Lime, Plaster GN CEMENE. «..aceev.c.cseeravcsanncasamenees 219 1, 230 oy ow 163 1959 aN op as 
Chemicals and Allied Products................00:e0+ 7, 184 7,911 6,538 2,446 4, 092 - 17.4 3.5 
25 Fertilizers chemically yeccce:cscsse-cosssessossrtesesetorckues 1,922 ee Tarai 470 hm + 43,5 16, 4 
26 Dyeing and tanning materialS ............ cee 1, 661 2, 266 1, 667 614 1,053 - 26.4 16,6 
39 PPO eS! aad MN SAUCEN SS ae ce vavcin eateapmaner oor vn pines nadcinndncsas 432 789 904 372 Didie + 14.6 4,1 
Miscellaneous Commodities.............--.:::1::s0:seereeeeee 10, 635 20, 179 20, 168 9,338 10, 830 0.1 4.7 
3 NOD-COMMPEPCT Al LEMS a... caps nceaecneanconsedonct-vnmamppionns De akehs} 9,341 9,062 4,903 4,159 = 35.0 1952 
27 Jewellery and precious stones, N.0.D, ........ 851 1,011 1,564 674 890 Oa eul) 28.4 
32 GOMEAINERST MOE Dees ccetene oath emesee se sacan douse vapitenan=c= 701 1,293 1,141 439 7102 nie alg ts! 14,9 
37 Toys and sporting goods ................. 7152 834 918 261 657 aul Opuil Brn 
38 Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. ........ 530 940 912 482 430 =) 3.0 4.8 
Total Imports From Europe ......--...-..-.:::008 103, 123 177, 112 151, 284 70, 405 80, 879 - 14.6 3.8 
Total Of Commodities Itemized.................-...- 69, 869 128, 684 114, 852 55, 295 59,557 
Percent Of Imports Itemized ..............-.-..000 67, 8 Weed 3.9 | 


78.5 73.6 
ESE ane 
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TABLE XV. Domestic Exports to the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity Calendar Year Percentage Co 
Rank Group and Commodity Change Item “Total 
in 1952 1950 1951 1952 1951t0 1952) “"1952 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................. 63, 205 76, 259 102, 742 54, 039 48, 703 + 34.7 8.7 
Wheat. .ccceemee 5 j 33, 796 43,474 10, 253 36, 183 34, 070 + 61.6 Tiles 
2 Wheat: flour 4 ck. don lero ee ere Zion 0 19, 772 20, 005 10, 616 9, 389 Be atl t) Wier 
14 Tobacco, wimanufactured i... 5.2... kee 1,471 2, 540 3. 489 2, 181 1, 308 + 37.4 1520 
28 Linseed andiflaxs'eed Oilimt.c.cnestwescst eee 132 1, 580 1, 614 931 683 Ci PF) 47.9 
37 WEES Ky. 2bes cece saeco aces cee reteee reaesnec iene Coen 546 840 935 472 463 + 11.3 iY 
39 FIOdG GES; jisOsD iia, ce ce axccuereten re ee ee 871 724 920 483 437 + 27.1 So 
Animals and Animal Products. .............::c:cscseeseees 10, 557 13, 815 12, 605 6, 399 6, 206 = 8.8 5.3 
12 Pishycure dees ween. : , : ie 3, 689 3, 630 4, 268 2, 219 2, 049 - 756 16.7 
22 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .......... 2. 346 3, 008 2, 447 983 1, 464 - 18.7 18.5 
25 Pish?icanne diet hac .sk. tele xhcvics a Oe 1, 240 2, 296 1, 821 1, 196 625 = 20.7 15.8 
40 Pork and beef, pickled) .2f)ic.s<scaeocsoceceeeviwetsecess 501 834 857 482 Bi) + 2.8 88.2 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .. 200 5, 118 9,581 5, 168 3,344 1, 824 - 46.1 18.7 
18 Cotton fabricsaye. a,c. av.cccetecendcorst cose eeeoet 4, 214 6, 394 3,090 2, 305 785 - 51.7 GY 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet................::0000 29, 345 54, 441 53, 124 31, 211 21, 913 - 2.4 3.9 
ING WSprints Dap etiiesa. sccsecossverenceosutsecusswen eee 8 111 12, 900 19, 482 9,165 10, 317 + 51.0 3.3 
Plank siandJDOard Si..cccscstcescoreesarisee eee oneemeeceee 14, 570 26, 937 19, 184 10, 805 8, 379 - 28.8 6.5 
ly WOOG DUD. 2occcccoassccateqccsvovesaathauescarrestevasstetiocdaragie 642 1, 547 3, 197 2, 501 696 + 106.7 1.1 
19 Bond and writing paper, uncut . 292 2,094 2. 787 2, 249 538 + 33.1 13.9 
30 Pulpboard and paperboard! ccc...c.cc:c-cseescervesceces 1, 141 2, 441 1, 483 NR eyal 172 - 39.2 13.2 
31 Wrapping pap etgee ea yet ne tarestie eestenucoeees 685 1, 187 1,473 1, 256 217 + 24.1 46.4 
36 BOOK: PAD Ol. acsvasascvatseszarssstssiacuseseeeseeae oemee nen 191 Lelie 1,049 836 213 = 1045 19.6 
Tron" and its: Products csctesctec-seotevecoere ee 59, 467 65, 343 61, 304 36, 709 24,595 - 6.2 dl 
A Automobiles, passenger.......... SRcenee eon eee nee 16, 479 BANOO 17, 838 8, 644 9,194 er Ple?4 40.9 
6 Automobile parts (except engines) .........0........ 9,991 11, 648 12, 438 Waoe 5. 106 + 6.8 67. 1 
ff Automobiles, fretenti 2s sree eeeee reece eee 7, 226 11,043 11, 181 7,815 3, 366 cw? 22.9 
9 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...0.00.....0..c.c... 3, 675 5, 246 6, 141 Se tod 2, 388 Lites Li 13.0 
15 Rolling nil Mproductsi. sce eesti eee 1, 644 1, 856 3,438 2, 126 ileal) hy Oos.2 18.2 
16 Farm implements and inachinery (except 
tractors) andsparts/aee a) ee eee 1, 768 3,314 3, 342 2. 251 1,091 + 0.8 ou) 
32 Engines, internal combustion, and parts......... 662 889 1,447 870 577 + 62.8 34.0 
33 ocomotives and parts: 2 ca:....1c. cme 11, 342 Sentai: 1.308 1,293 65 So oh 7 233 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..................... |. 12,870 18, 360 24, 804 13, 405 11, 399 + 35.1 5 Ae] 
8 Copper, primary and seini-fabricated .............. 3, 867 3,072 6, 907 3, 408 3, 499 + 124.8 6.9 
10 Aluminum, primary and seini-fabricated.......... 5,330 7,038 5. 893 Zone Be cau - 16.8 iyi 
iB) Blectrical appatatws. NOs Dee ae ee eee 1, 837 3, 069 3, 804 ay by 2, 287 ge ERED terz 
20 Copper wire and copper manufactures ..... 151 536 2, 556 tS as 5) 1,421 + 376.9 Tu 
24 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............. 692 1, 316 2, 224 PS AP 32 + 69.0 203 
29 brass, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 129 13 1, 486 1,319 167 + 62.8 7.0 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products. ................-. 4, 168 4,592 5, 155 2,488 2, 667 sEeedice 3.6 
21 Asbestos, unmanufactured 2.00000... .ccccecececeeseeeeee vas 2, 063 2, 530 1, 165 1, 365 + 220.6 2.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products ............:::cc0cc008 6, 642 9, 600 6, 924 4, 047 eyore - 27.9 5.6 
26 Synthetic plastics, primary forts ............00...... 1, 568 2,444 ete 1, 264 508 = alleo 30. 2 
Di Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. 940 1, 838 1, 616 1,033 583 = Wed 12.2 
35 DIUSSTANGEMedICIN GS ae eaten = aye ee 715 1, 831 erg ep bso 636 = 36.0) 24.1 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................:0:cccc0eeee 7, 129 9, 876 12, 920 6, 268 6, 652 + 30.8 12.5 
11 Cartridges, gun andinifle were. 3s ee . 2, 663 1, 861 5, 460 2,987 2. 473 + 193. 4 536.9 
23 Pa Cag eSus meee m vector me temo eae Sak ome alsnlfolei PA ePashs) 2226 1, 264 962) |= 7 056 47.5 
34 Pens pencil si and pales. e ee eee 8 1, 156 1,955 1, 183 715 468 = Son0 62. 3 
38 Filins, motion picture. .....2............- Renee he 516 743 920 350 570 ne APRS 48. 2 
Total Domestic Exports To The Common- 
Wealth) ices. ary oss. Seis ee ct eee 198, 501 261, 867 284, 746 157, 909 126, 837 + 8&7 6.6 
Total Of Commodities Itemized .................. 171, 707 224, 648 255, 244 141, 764 113, 480 


Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ...... 86.5 85. 8 89, 6 89. 8 89.5 
4 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR, 1952 re: 


TABLE XVI. Imports from the Commonwealth (Except the United Kingdom) and Ireland 


Commodity : Calendar Year 1952 Percentage et ahaa 
_Rank Group and Commodity Change oe 
uray | 1950 | 1951 1952 | Jan.-June | July-Dec. |!951% 1952) 959 

$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 % % 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products .................. 168, 225 183, 856 111,451 52, 822 58, 629 - 22.8 
1 SUSALy UNE HME ceerecccn-ece.ce-tereceeecsvesesbacseaeoesususee 76,370 73,039 42,795 15, 921 26, 874 - 71.9 
2 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ................. 26, 179 54,327 21, 604 13, 400 8, 204 - 73.8 
3 EP Gaeet DL BC Kersercetercccseveves ceuvateteecceen ces sacacaeactsesvadeesses 2tatsk 20, 260 17, 659 9,170 8, 489 - 94.5 
9 Fruies; sOnie dir yseeceneecss : 4,879 3, 796 4,977 752 4, 225 + 38.4 
10 Cocoa beans, not roasted ...:..........cccscsssectedevesss 7,473 4,347 4,831 2,938 1, 893 + 50.5 
11 LOV3) 2G Pag 4 ps2 | i aR RP aie, SUNDER, eRe, SAS 3, 245 57210 4,358 2, 995 1,363 - 8.6 
12 INUES Soececarceccetcc ones ceeces ees ttavssSorspseseatnaccerssaceronns 2,821 3,061 3, 783 2, 384 1,399 + 179 
17 SIPC OSie shivesetetecesns canted weeene mentee tte cacsnaccloasrotenessacses Syl 2,567 Pr akesat 1,028 1,153 - 70.4 
18 MOLASSES ANG ISYTUDS seek cela liscks snes sa ccseesdecnenens 3,033 2, 863 1,789 676 15233 - 59.6 
19 RUN eatin menteee een, acuesecasttestuseserkasnsassssacasseceaacccusvannines 17395 1,503 1, 688 946 742 + 50.0 
24 Fruits, canned and preserved ........::s:2ccceseseeeeee 4,035 3,016 970 450 520 - Ue} 
26 Vegetable oils (except essential oils). 2 4k2 5, 934 912 281 631 - 4.8 
27 WAM GS i cvcscswch-cteeskatatabanncsustucepuschgtevaseesuisetecdrersneadenans 652 741 7189 345 444 + 26.3 
29 (STANLY, shecacecteePeresacenenovcunsenmtentiee<a<-ncacsacesnspacateberucan 378 447 433 196 237 - 28. 2 
33 Vier ecables IPOS tiers. ateacestsseasscas-nasnsanacvesttosenanse 389 228 355 308 47 + 0.9 
34 Natural gums, resins and balsam ................0+: 7124 TL 329 181 148 - 8.2, 
Animals and Animal Products .......................-.....- 6, 755 16,143 10, 691 7,471 3,220 - 12.5 
14 SAUSARE CASINGS ..nncccswudereeterertsonccaonececeseretsyenss 2,001 4,568 3,482 1, 768 1, 714 - 94.8 
16 BRUCGGD, ccc ctascetttehenesevsceceriochtcesktectccesesceanstoeemecerenss 0 3,173 2, 484 2, 484 0 e 97.8 
21 MCCS EY ceeds rere ta rene can casaneectatetcteccsecouectinnentensces il Sse! 1,672 1, 653 1, 653 0 - 33.4 
25 MEATS) CALNEGM ccscnacsueirenctettcreconssccucassreosateeusescaees 80 Bs 072 928 514 414 = 20.0 
32 Mutton and lanib, fresh .... 130 560 366 297 69 - 91.7 
38 WUrsSRINS | UNOTES SCG reverasvccreseco-ssnartscasessnoacaeter 735 612 276 119 157 = 1.4 
Fibres, Textiles and Products .......................----- 38, 742 66, 313 29, 695 15, 807 13, 888 - 8.3 
4 WOO a TE Wilco taacaveasiicnsnen volves ne nensaundnvaioiusthnxkaasacundeens 19, 504 41,036 13,018 7, 647 5,oTk c T2014 
5 Flax. hemp and jute fabrics ..2.c.c.csescs---.ccscreneres= 12,565 13, 805 10, 706 4, 845 5, 861 - 62.9 
15 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .......... 1, 064 2,419 2, 657 1, 868 789 + 13.6 
23 Garpets: ANGIMATS;. WOOL Sercccccccrecseaceosecexssisenueser 1,282 1, 218 1, 000 638 362 - 12.9 
31 Cotton fabrics .. a 353 2002 403 145 258 = 0.8 
35 MK OEEON AEA Wieceseecetee deur en tenereviadescncsensncresarauredsasehes=: 142 28 306 43 263 Ae 0.5 
36 Woo] NOUS ANd COPS ic serssvssctrcn-nc-eveatenienvovecysoacerar 1, 269 1, 250 290 714 216 - 20% 
40 GoLCON MANULACTUFES | NSO. Diecs-cccecsccarnensnscsecorenes 132 178 256 89 167 + Det 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper ...............-.--------- 463 461 219 93 126 = 0.2 
Iron and its Products. ..............--.-.-c.0c--scs-sscscesesoeoee 188 226 374 225 149 + 0.0 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products....................-..- 17, 882 26,290 21,405 10, 535 10, 870 - 132 
Baxi be OF Gace cecctes cece canevesnauegss ches aceconesscanasereiasonse 7,373 11,083 10, 615 3,497 4, 118 - 82. 2 
i PHINBOLOCKS MDUES (ANd) DALSieececcserosa:saecentarnereve> 5,049 9,092 5, 823 3, 853 1, 970 - 55.0 
13 Manganese oxide .... 4,084 4,370 3,499 2,406 1,093 - 42.3 
De GRTGOME IONE crseenenstes stich senesonersracchareceuntnontcenadevvessaer 1,067 1, 363 1,097 665 432 = 2in8 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products................-..- 1,479 11, 699 9, 029 4,011 5,018 - 1.4 
8 Petroleum, crude and partly refined . se 5,370 8,812 5, dod 2,388 3,367 - TBA 
20 PADRES V0 Ss crttesecsteneenscsenrexsttevtcatutass wsanesslsectuensubewess 677 1,152 1,679 897 782 + 2.4 
39 Mica and manufactures, N.0.D......-..e-eesrereeesersees 238 396 265 197 68 = 36.4 
Chemicals and Allied Products : 738 143 71 381 390 + 0.4 
30 Drugs and medicines:.....7..-.-...-..-.. Seek sateen <= 164 171 423 205 219 Ge UBS) 
Miscellaneous Commodities .................---.--.--.---- 1, 087 1,159 1,531 T27 804 st 0.4 
28 Non-commercial items Sit 537 T31 339 392 + 1.6 
ot Containers, NlOcDo)ccccr-scccsavase=-ccssecece-o-e<secresonsuct== 229 245 276 132 144 a 3.6 
Total Imports From The Commonwealth 241,559 306, 889 185, 167 92,073 93, 094 - 4.6 

Total Of Commodities Itemized...................- 230, 947 295,130 177, 442 88, 732 88, 710 

Percent Of Imports Itemized ......................-- 95.6 96.2 Sabon 96.4 95.3 
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TABLE XVII. Domestic Exports to Latin America 


Commodity : Calendar Year Percentage eee 
_Rank Group and Commodity Change of Item Total 
in 1952 1952 | Jan.-June | July-Dec, |!951 t0 195 1952 

$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 To To 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products ................... 44,057 53, 845 70,345 33, 752 36,593 + 30.6 5.9 
1 WhEAE: 5 scnc<cccteeakodeveecscsscdoastractataYosssscacisdeteveretestess 14,135 17,177 37,801 14, 316 23, 485 120. 1 6.1 
5 Wheat: £1 Or Were Busia iccnsandtenvetevs asuscscsencatteoettanceess 16, 182 18,820 15, 308 9,552 5,756 =) 918.27 13. 2 
15 Rubber tires and tubes . 2, 960 6,641 5, 130 4,402 728 = OPA 35.6 
20 MM aC occa este teas aw conuncctrteteaeccsavenesenacssuteteetastesces 2,937 3, 106 3,206 1, 787 15/419) et eS: 41.8 
21 Potatoes, certified Seed iirc: s..--cecreseterarerssee 1, 103 1,021 2,787 Witte 2,014} + 173.0 43.8 
26 Rubber products (except tires and footwear).. 500 2, 144 eG Onilis 910 450 - 36.6 55. 5 
29 WHISKY 55. Sooo sctecsccvcoicae Mere cua cca vas Ban ee etesaceavree 2,825 1,669 1,167 3383 784 - 30.1 PS 7} 
35 Linseed and flaxseed) ofl 2. 2 ci.sccccscsccucavtersusscesese 1,102 560 714 245 469 coe PALS 21.2 
39 Oatmeal, andirollled Oats We ieccsccccccrcseceetcrsustcocees HAD 328 670 358 312} + 104.3 73. 1 
Animals and Animal Products 13, 148 13,521 16,546 7,376 9,170 | + 22.4 7.0 
12 PSH; ene RN a5. cok a cae eta ce ones aceovedhoteaeteonssistes 5, 697 6,373 6,374 3, 345 3,029 | + 0.0 25. 0 
14 Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .......... 2, 400 3,993 6, 260 2, 230 4,030 + 56.8 47.3 
28 Eggs in the shell, (chiefly food) 579 465 1,196 298 898 cb jy aes 22. 8 
30 WISH FEANNEG ose cc ccesc ten teres sisesvocameateeeeroreseces 656 498 1,001 508 493) + 101.0 8.7 
Fibres, [extiles and Products .......0...............08 2,068 2,494 1,540 983 557 - 38.3 5.6 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper .......................... 14, 003 25, 134 29,383 16,914 12,469 + 16.9 Sail 
4 NEWS DPINth PAD EN acecssecse soesstoceeestesccussesemroseceeoctes 10, 407 13, 516 18,517 9,737 8,780 eS fei0) 335 1 
11 IWOOd) Pulp cos.cee cece cocercecat ater seetenccoasecccves steveseseten secs 1, 345 8, 182 6,705 5, 107 1,598 - 18.1 2.3 
36 Bond and writing paper, uncut .. fetes 165 313 700 489 211 + 123.6 18.6 
40 Wrapping: DADOM,.. stcc-cccosevatenersvesssteccesscoseneterececencess PANE ( 461 645 532 112 + 39.9 20.3 
From ands its: Products: saesecretccrscsesesseentorticeetenees 24, 074 57, 182 89,391 52, 852 36,539 | + 56.3 22.0 
2 Automobiles, freight .............. 5 521 11,714 31, 344 21, 522 9,822 | + 167.6 64. 2 
3 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ...........ceeeeeeeeeee 9, 434 16,827 18,998 9, 290 9,708 om RE) 40.1 
6 Awomobiles, PASSECNGE <.cc..cc.cesseosovceossenvecaieaases 1,335 8,160 14, 883 11, 874 3,009 + “62.4 34.1 
9 Farm implements and machinery (except trac- 

tors) and) Parts soc. cave eccsscevsswestszscsetacceansceessencs 5, 562 10,771 8,095 3,001 4,544 - 24.8 8.5 
Ws Locomotives and parts T20 35 4,032 8 4,024 eee) 69.1 
19 Tractors and parts acre, satesuct-seaseccuasa seater steaseeccen 680 1, 393 3,530 1,731 1,799 | + 153.4 30.0 
22 ROlLIng: MIM PrOdUceseerrc-ccecereserceccrectessteoneteresanse 790 2, 110 2,705 1, 464 1p ott 28.2 14. 4 
33 Automobile parts (except engines) ................. 280 650 931 690 241 + 43.2 5.0 
34 Pines tubessand ohich ine sie essere eee 7163 911 821 401 420 - 9.9 36. 5 
37 FierrO=a)LOY'S ssccessscrascsesspncetncssansvasecesasecancsatnaateeee 655 709 683 317 366 = gh Ade 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. .....................+. 14, 840 30,317 37, 714 22,639 15,075 | + 24.4 Sas 
q Hlectrical apparatus, NOU. «....00.+.s.cscverstcssccscass 4,936 9, 388 14, 086 8,012 6,074 | + 50.0 41.6 
10 Copper wire and copper manufactures. ............ L338 3,637 7,451 4,595 2, 856 + 104.9 39.9 
13 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .......... 3, 374 8, 236 6, 324 BHD 2, 767 eh a 4.1 
18 Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures .. Ora 1,528 3,675 2, 108 15 567 + 140.5 50.8 
23 Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 410 1,540 2, 315 1, 811 504 5063 255) 
27 Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ................ 40 315 ily SEIS: 927 426 | + 329.5 6.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products 5, 329 7, 058 6, 961 3,401 3,560 eA ea! 4.9 
16 Asbestos, unmanufactured .2...........cccceceseeeeereees 3,348 4, 397 4,805 2, 200 2,605 sit a wat’ Bats) 5.6 
Chemicals and Allied Products...................cc.006 5, 334 8, 342 5,811 3,308 2,503 - 30.3 4.7 
24 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p....... 1,162 1, 847 1. 70% 1,138 563 - 71.9 12.9 
32 Drug sand) medicines te c.cscrcstcctere treeeceserstsseecees 1,059 1, 109 952 511 441 - 142 19.6 
Miscellaneous Commodities ...................c:0:ccceeeees 20,573 10, 130 14, 709 7,101 7,608 | + 45.2 14.2 
8 SWISS OLATHE envceccescoostoesconcecens canteen ere ersanrececracees 17, 945 6, 364 9,456 4,077 5, 379 + 48.6 89. 3 
25 PACK ARC Sica coscaval cies ctcwescentsteucracntevstaretaceacerconeamres 28 270 1, 603 1, 463 140 | + 493.7 34. 2 
31 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............... 244 366 984 266 718 + 168.9 2.6 
38 Films, motion, pleture 2)... ccccsssacoscce te vupnesacerccues 155 960 672 360 313 - 30.0 35. 2 
Total Domestic Exports To Latin America 143, 427 208, 024 272,397 148,327 124,070 + 30.9 6.3 

Total Of Commodities Itemized.................... 122,519 178, 508 250, 940 136, 846 114, 094 

“i Percent Of Domestic Exports Itemized ...... 85.4 85.8 92.1 | 92.3 92.0 


1. Over 1000%. 
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TABLE XVIII. Imports from Latin America 


A Latin 
aes Group and Commodity eed Se Senet | oie nee 
mnidasé Jan.-June | July-Dec. 1951 to a 1952 
$000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 To %G 

Agricultural and Vegetable Products.................0. 76, 942 93, 271 100, 138 49, 766 50,372 + 7.4 20. 5 
2 WOTEC ES (ETO CH IE. «ceesss ssvcccsesacceatenscesscevcse sovereyestorecene 36,614 42, 335 45,040 22,043 22,997 + 6.4 88.7 
3 Bananas pres Nae scsccsescasecctsee cystencanevesnss eateocsvereot 19, 429 19, 571 20,913 9, 648 11, 265 + 6.9 99.9 
4 Suearswunrehined’ .. <i.cescscstes setervacssesossesscdseavsousechee 828 4,054 16, 751 sid 9,425 + 313.2 28.1 
9 INOS ee srenrceertn moore rec rrerreer ora creres eee 3, 293 5, 143 5, 348 2,858 2, 490 + 4.0 25. 4 
10 We etaADL OST IPOSH gstcsececons:ccstecereces scanccectatavecesecece 1,904 3, 310 3,147 2, 896 251 - 4.9 8a 
1S Sugan;irefine dit. cteccccotee accessstentesccasteecetanssosctees L bs 1, 759 638 Thea na: 92.4 
17 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste ..........ccecccseeceeesees 1, 696 791 1,165 861 304 + 47.3 28. 4 
19 Fruits, canned and preserve ..............sececceeenee 1,158 912 921 128 7193 $e 6.9 
20 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) ............ 4,115 10, 296 869 311 558 - 91.6 4.6 
21 Cocoa beans, not roasted ...............e000+ es 2, 219 2, 202 834 557 277 - 62.1 8.7 
23 Tobaeco, uUnmanu factured! cic sss cescsssccsseveevseecerere 755 7147 7183 375 408 + 4.8 28.0 
24 Pineapples 5 ir ech weacccscece:cecieos.csecescscsecccecevscvcausee 619 628 623 581 42 - 0.8 95.1 
26 Ce arian cassettes 522 1,917 563 563 0 - 70.6 11.3 
33 Whisky 0 275 320 320 0 + 16.4 2.8 
39 MOlAS Sessa Dd SYTUDS .cescsccsacccccecossscassesssvescascansens 286 1 215 158 57 as 1.2 
40 MGLONS;, SIFOSH ccc cccpstacctocpsersscnecanersnsstescatesacetcsnie 96 118 208 208 0 + 76.3 10.4 
Animals and Animal Products................cccccccccceeeeees 6, 632 6, 878 4, 023 1, 854 2,169 - 41.5 4.7 
11 Meats MCANNEM 5. % ... cccsieseusasvansasssscegcysceteagecuatheeos 2,910 3, 763 2,757 1,187 1,570 - 26.7 59. 3 
28 Hides and skins (except furs) ..............::cccseeseeeee 2,451 2,080 396 193 203 - 81.0 6.4 
31 BUS In 5) CANMEG Fire oor cusesovaccvececsuseseseesovsnccenseexevavensence 65 90 327 182 145 + 263.3 21. 2 
34 Fur skins, undressed 444 305 311 174 137 + 2.0 1.6 
Fibres, Textiles and Products ...............:.:cccseseeee 29, 845 16, 959 21,109 12,559 8,550 + 24.5 5.9 
6 COtLON, TR Ws cevevenivavesewesscuacdoncttevencectsestacvcdeseszesevess 19, 463 1,097 9,181 4,417 4, 764 + 736.9 13.9 
Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres . ious 6,057 11,076 7,854 6, 654 1, 200 = 29.1 40.3 
14 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarmMs ..............c::000+ 1,189 1, 640 1, 831 906 925 + 11.6 16.1 
18 WOOLMESW, wonccoues: -snaveecavecedersserancsceadcxcdahaevt gs ganerocare 1,718 831 968 5 963 + 16.5 5.4 
29 RAE SANG WaASLe, LOXtILCheccestiacarseesteccersdcsnts create 281 65 385. 11 374 + 492.3 Sais 
B2 Cloth, coated and impregnated ............ cee 280 555 321 264 5ST - 42.2 2.9 
Wood, Wood Products and Papet..............::cceseceeeee 169 683 499 364 135 - 26.9 0.4 
27 Hogs, vimberiand, JUMPER for.cc-scecssetec-ceacverescexeceocs 136 598 458 336 122 - 23.4 one) 
Iron and, Its Product: .........:o<ossosssssesaceseseossossceeveaver 7150 1,097 2,355 643 1, 712 +114.7 0.2 
12 PEO OVC Ros vetocscaviccasecncvtue sy sseurses peuevavec ddguatnnguaddepbantes 730 1,064 2, 306 638 1,668 +116.7 8.7 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products ..............c0ee 8, 935 11, 436 14, 872 8, 227 6, 645 + 30.0 5. 0 
5 Non-ferrous ores, N.0.p. vets 8, 252 9, 280 13,932 1, 397 6, 535 + 50.1 82.1 
30 GOHTOME LOC se ecreee rece stoesereces hover ccievasaratac ves pas uatPavess 108 254 365 296 69 + 43.7 1 
36 Manganeseuoxid © Sices, acest tasers (octet ncentvenenceeiwsees 43 212 286 286 0 + 34.9 3.5 
38 PLUM ESCENM ONES Reacpssescecuteececusmesuwerssteso-nceicas ootannssinns 50 150 244 244 0 t+ (6207 70.1 
NorMetallic Minerals and Products ... 86, 643 139, 288 137, 104 61, 243 75, 861 eee G 21.4 
1 Petroleum, crude and partly refined 80, 374 125,945 127, 163 56, 466 70,697 + 1.0 60.5 
Tr FLUO OLSe cr rarseccaccesersesssuvesistoticrsn suse sttescsy suesiwavta sachs 6, 064 10, 435 7,895 3,618 4,277 - 24.3 12.2 
16 Silex and crystallized quartz . ay ao 2,464 1,648 975 673 - 33.1 83.2 
35 ECLUWOTS) AM vege tase sty sa pascstcssscncaneusseodsseveseiverscevarecasentiese 11 (33 298 142 156 + 297.3 43.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products ...........::cccccseeeeeeee 1, 222 1,278 1,518 870 648 + 18.8 0.8 
22 Dyeing and tanning materials3 ooo... 965 1, 030 788 238 550 = 23.0 7.9 
25 Principal chemicals (except acids) n.o.p. ...... 48 35 607 562 45 + 2 1.2 
Miscellaneous CoOmMMOditieS ..........cccceceeesseeseeeenes 2,410 2, 802 2,607 1,305 1, 302 ea A 0.6 
13 Wax, vegetable and inineral, n.o.p. ... : 1,931 2,116 1,969 1,028 941 MBG 88. 6 
37. Non-Commercial) ICES! lerececscemcre-ee ss -otee sec ceeeeess 212 200 264 89 175 + 32.0 0.6 
Total Imports From Latin America................ 213,548 273, 692 284, 225 136, 830 147,395 + 3.8 7.0 

Total Of Commodities Itemized ................-- 207, 391 267, 6&2 282,014 135, 776 146, 238 

Percent Of Commodities Itemized 97.1 97.8 99.2 2 99. Al 99.2 


1. Not available but very small. 

2. Over 1000%. : ae ‘ , 

3. All or mostly quebracho extract. Imports of quebracho extract from Latin America in these periods.were (in thousands): 1950, $963; 1951, 
$1,030; 1952, $783; January-June, 1952, $234; July-December, 1952, $549. 


C. TRADE WITH LEADING COUNTRIES BY PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


TABLE XIX. Trade with Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1951 and 1952 
(Values in $’000) 
Note: Countries ranked by their importance in Canada’s total trade in 1952. For United States and United Kingdom see Tables IX = XII 


Principal Domestic Expos: 
Wheat flour 
Milk, powdered, Eoadenaen evaporated 
Automobiles, freight 
Automobiles, passenge 
Aluminum foil and aluminum ma fa a 
Copper wire and copper manufactures....... 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
Newsprint paper 
Rubber tires and tubes 
Eggs in the shell (for food) coe 
mlectricaliapparavus,, WO. Derncesssccsasresexcessscrecssesssses 


ete es ae eee 


3. VENEZUELA 


1952 


136, 718 135, 758 


- 109, 632 | - 99, 888 
Principal Domestic Exports — continued: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 54 706 
Potatoes; icertified Seed:....tccssctescereesvecrsastectecrse 204 663 
Rubber products (except tires and footwear)...... 461 509 
Meats, canned ............... s 399 397 
Oatmeal and rolled oats........ 260 366 
Principal Imports: 
Crude ‘petroleum for refining, (.i.si-.ccss.s.tsacseeceneseses 125, 634 126, 581 
Fie Of 8 iecccccscaeescncbedscsvacecoveates 10, 435 7, 895 
COMES, BLO]D eves ncacxescascccsnccseccrersacecevoer 565 869 
Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............. 29 273 


4. BELGIUM AND LUXEMBOURG 


Domestic: EXD Ort is siccasesecegsssenopeccocscscess-tesesseseecseceiseaennns 94 435'7 | 1045376 | Mmport.: <.cccvccc0.cccaecossccesseescanascssusccesssas cussacrecccerececertesere 39, 095 

RO-EXPOIts 00... .ceceescesssecsesseeerseesentsereseserersnsecnneererrerens 298 $12) Prade; Balance iissccswvececssneccveceestesonesacenpeceeeewnesenoessaees + 55,661 | + 71,472 

Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Whe aly, ccccssececsce ncccororerne tc ossenacrarcoecaretacnsctacacesarseerauss ae 35, 805 36, 687 Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 19, 087 16, 525 
Barley ii. sccscacessceassvcdavesedcusvataseuses 16, 634 23, 900 Diamonds; Unset csc... cccescocetecstauceeseeeeee 2, 549 2, 096 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing . 6, 241 9,877 Tin blocks, pigs and bars . 2, 754 1, 967 
Automobiles, passenger .......... 2,713 5,677 Carpets and mats, wool ..... 2,065 1, 903 
Oats acascscevsgeravdotaadccerainenavaunet 4,714 5, 334 Glass, plate and sheet... 2, 390 1,677 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ............... 2, 967 35 200: Lime, plaster and cement... 1,101 1,371 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated . Qenlee) 2, 820 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics.. 554 1, 132 
Automobiles, freight ......0.. 435 2, 551 Wotton) fabrics tice.-cacsscecresseress 915 648 
Fish, canned 1, 663 2, 156 Machinery (non-farm) and parts... 334 594 
Wood pulp........ 2, 614 2, 044 Books, printed 260 365 
Zinc, primary a 2, 964 1,509 Non-commercial ite s.. 622 312 
ERY © sssiven vaceunsducetupteavnoaetabrtonaninaceenutansian 2,935 ARPA Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel 1, 138 300 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 765 728 Carpets and mats (except WOOL) ........c:cceseseeeeeeee 146 
Rubber tires and tubes .................. 1,042 270 
Planks and DOArdS!s...ccsecoseasccasscecscsorcesdoosancosessassasees 836 218 


Wheat 
Barley 
Wood pulp. 
Rye 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 
Iron ore 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated . 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ...... 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 
Posts, poles and pie 

Whisky ... be 
Pulpwood 
Copper, prim 
Newsprint paper 


Principal Imports: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 
Non-commercial ILEINS 228s eWeksvasstarstovenses 


TOOLS vinccchevcccrsnseesdstcocstouvevecessomsernsscnerccrttee: 
Cameras and parts (except for X-ray) . 
Cutlery 
Fertilizers, chemical 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel). 
Lime, plaster and cement................:::000e 
Toys and sporting goods 
Medical, optical and dental goods, n.o.p. 
Clocks, watches and parts 
Ball and roller bearings . 
Drugs and medicines 


Whieat: flour oo ciceccecvazcasvencenvecsvivatsasutacsspaisevecepaiseteanedenes Cotton fabricsints:i tite: ccteeecests ces teesteceee se ese 
6. BRAZIL 
Domestic EXPorts :os..ccugecescsacsascutessacvasscee memusconvedssceeonce 53, 684 81,366 |). Imports: 3:5. c.ccceasteceieete aerate scevteceestees site eee 40, 627 35, 103 
EG=ECXPONCS: ci ores seen cxssesadaetan cn cap snenicsbonacatos eee aaneioioeee 327 503. | Trade Balance ssisasoiconiscce eee ree + 13,384 | + 46, 766 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports —cont,: 
Automobiles trel hte ac secces are ee eteteneceeere 5, 263 17, 478 Asbestos, unmanufactured .. 878 1, 030 
Wheat .....custesccevanscsstvavnees CHP A 13, 649 Lead, primary and semi-fabricate ae 1,977 482 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 5, 200 9, 968 
Automobiles, passenger . sere 8, 285 
Locomotives and parts ........ 10 4,020} Principal Imports: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts. 5,701 3, 135 Coffee} ereen see ann ee 21, 373 21, 288 
Wood) DULp Avec sscsssesssc neces vestearecevecotsie nes 3,995 2, 434 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres . 4,938 3, 461 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 3,998 PPA) IPOWOFG |. Teves deccwvacacesoa Guansgrncenomees ronments 1,064 2, 306 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated......... 1,466 2, 114 Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p. 2,073 1,927 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) .. 1, 235 1, 900 Silex and crystallized quartz.......... 2,464 1, 648 
Newsprint paperce.cier eee 803 1, 693 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste . 789 1, 165 
PACKAGES? ct sccssncceveneseers 214 RICE Yc ccsdensrcscvesesnessceseromncrnterets 1, 705 563 
Rubber tires and tubes . 2, 023 Vegetable oils (except essen act 1, 881 450 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Cocoa beans, not. FOasbe daca secs scsvencescersenceeeseeemienes 1,922 318 


and parts 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1951 and 1952 ~ Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
- 1951 1952 = 1951 1952 
7, JAPAN 
NGRIO SUM PENI ORES was ai wnasekas caes cn sa cevissansodecakcesanenctnasaenncens 712,976 LOZ GOST Mvp Orbe oeccctesecnpcveeee pose eth notary ctecaseantesepssarso ences sacuassaeos 12,577 13, 162 
BRG= EXD OLE ear ooesctce ec tceccpens ccs cceeestaveesesssnccnstececeseonsaectes 3,304 235 | Prade* Balance vc.csesecscchvevsavesssvvosesvassevetscescasovescesvesnsice +63,072| +89, 676 
Principal Domestic Exports Principal Imports — cont.: 
BRS cere eet doves vob aps duawe te suk dacs oan caecpvansvaasendursexeew 7,459 39,048 Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) .......... 0 7162 
Wheat ........ : 29,478 36, 493 Pottery and chinaware ...............ccccceeeeeeeee 922 7128 
Wood pulp 16, 946 5, 942 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles 723 694 
Iron ore .... 822 5,546 Fish, fresh and frozen 672 658 
(ILL EA @ ieee Sie le eee enmrannee 4,923 4, 797 Toys and sporting goods 699 650 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ...... 1, 700 2,072 NSE CADTIGS ceuctreenocseh- coves cevacctaecsecssecotece: 798 474 
Brass, primary and semi-fabrica 23 1,429 Jewellery and precious st : 406 404 
Wine at Tl OUD ies eves cuesctecsepcunstsatavenere 877 1,043 Principal chemicals (except acids) n. }. D. 304 287 
Beef and veal, fresh ............. 230 857 Flax, hemp and jute manufactures, n.o.p.. 212 255 
Flaxseed, chiefly for crushing ... a 3,433 27 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............... 167 250 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ......... eee 1,479 200 Cotton fabrics: ....-...-..c+<..versess 274 244 
Principal Import ONLAINCNS gp Ms Oe owcase seocceseveov- conse surcvecectessecarcroravceoaa ayy 230 
Rolling mill products (iron-andisteel)) ciccec-cc-eue--e ile al sy 2,670 
Gils MEUitse Lf OSI Gee. are. uscocs oo cewnccenervor senators hekcs 877 1,088 [_ 
8. INDIA 
DOMESCIC EXMOLtS ceocsecsciseescceseus.cosssvessosassseassicoasasxeseeses aby ki Ps eS Dull MPOLCS csvotsccuanucasysccvsusceesascacsebevescassyaeventessvsssccesdesasaevers 40,217 26, 822 
Re-Exports 164 587 | Trade Balance ... + 4,316 +29, 188 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Inports: 
WGA Lice cree erccatecocicecccotecscces cUsecsesvecceeccesarcnccssteseeceuacces 18,674 38,572 Bax, MEMpP ANG. JULE TADTICS “.cccceccecesscccccessccccasences 13, 805 10,577 
Cartridges, gun and rifle ................. Pe 760 2,570 fea, black =a 10, 268 8,051 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated 1, 943 MOLT mUNEIUS. wennncss 2,364 3,004 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated . 1, 225 1,505 DICE S: Sumcsecucstetesuciscae seca 1, 819 1,441 
DIO WSDFING DADC .oeccecccesecssevansecenasnnens 2, 219 1,408 Carpets and ee 1, 066 931 
Automobile parts (except engines) .. 1,697 1167 SOLUOMMADLICS aces crtecteerener lye 403 
Copper wire and copper manufactures .... 0 784 Manganese oxide .. 775 402 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 1, 167 769 KSOUUONS FQ Wilks cacs-resvasduecvenertee 28 275 
Ships sold RRM eee cscs ec tocar acececuaren 0 750 Mica and inanufactures, n.o.p. ...........- 396 265 
Wood pulp i 176 683 Vegetable oils (except essential oils) .............. 4,120 162 
Synthetic plastics, primary forms. ..................2.2+- 835 597 
ERAS) MMOLLOMMOICTUNCT vscecssca4:ceunse-nssocerveesectsacers-n-us 70 528 
THOCOMOLIVES And PATUS! it-ccc-csccccs-cssrssoseccevsvencesercene LOSa 256 
9, AUSTRALIA 
DOMESCIC. EEXPOCUS tec oocsseec-casnsez-capsveeiens adecsssanvsctecevicncars 49,079 495697 WAMDONES 2s: cot scuscn cs ezeas seat eos sasenentocuaretbacpterasateacuninecesead 46,228 18, 712 
RGM ECKP ONES 0 ccesce ste cae cevcor each ssaccesssernrensedensocreveceeveacress 159 Oe OAC BGLANC Occ. saccccccntacsssccosestcensteccesacssersseopnomsencarsese + 3,010} +31, 234 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
AlIbOMODILES PDASSONSER x. occsonen-vessseedoseressrernr-Aentes 9,392 9,170 Machinery (non-farin) and parts .................eeceeeeeees 715 842 
Automobile parts (except engines) 3,429 5, 781 AbrASIVeNPKOGUCES 4 seccerccceccecesscarensr=ccraes 563 674 
ING WSPrint DADEN ..5..<.cevcsesse--cuce-n.cesed 1,380 4,916 rolling mill products (iron and steel) 544 661 
Planks and boards . Sans 8,909 4, 825 TSOLUON LADNICS® <5... 2.cdugesvanassnevavcdesssnossopete ee voce eanees PA a BP 651 
PAGO TOMO S ear e BEBE oo co. ccescc seven an amrevonnsancenceromnornees 4,318 3, 798 ee “ 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .......00......0.. 30 2, 885 PO ee 19, 112 §. 373 
MV O1Od ODS cetetestacececenncneaenc<+:-qrevancerstersornesnyrenomeneesns pat 2,336 Fruits aried 3. 769 4. 947 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated Bead 4,492 2,055 Seer inremnedl 14 130 3 303 
ASHeStOs, UNMANULACCUTER -nsc.ecccecssarneseseasnonscncnsness T6271 AG 977 ee PANEL. occ ee 2' 072 998 
Pobacco, MNManuUlactured <5. .<cnc-e<esceseoeoee2onseeseogsvece 1,075 1,590 Fruits, canned and preserved 2, 031 624 
PACK AB ES i orscveretvesenecs tctusabncevececcuaueweassovteuPenstesslsencanee 1,041 1, 339 Wines 433 495 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ie 458 1,195 Sausage casing 197 452 
ELOCOMOLIVE SANA: PALls: casec sess sdesisvnsssattnnoaenBteasctess 2,415 1, 086 pee eae re : 
: WOOMMOLISTANG UUODS Hea cee. scatecssesccneeaeree-eesetoeeeerarte ee 1, 145 200 
a ey <a 
10, FRANCE 
Domestic Exports 46,538 AS 72 Gaal MMOLE Perec eter ectas nce ete cee eee eneeesenecerecerescerotaeecoseesevestre 23, 974 19, 117 
BE Ge EAD OF US reese pono s acelin tena oswicees dounsacvesonWcteonesseedavece 163 Bil Ser ACG isa ANIC Clerec noccos coer: cascneoursctesesasesncaornegeccesteusveacore +22,727| +29,455 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WANG ie ttcete ee car nee ce te Goes coce crappy envasasacennwarseeetemsnonees 5,134 Tis Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ................ 5,219 2,690 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated od 4,252 6, 450 MACS ANG EMBLOIG SLY) \.ncacar-scca-csacneraoseres 1,983 VE SSH 
WOO: PUL Dy ceterasdocccneeteS oveawcscectiessansacvee 10, 139 6, 105 PANY caeeeewesieesevace 883 987 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ............ 4,057 4,606 Wines: cen 718 948 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated 1, 504 3, 290 Books, printed ...... 815 891 
Pulpwood .. sic 2, 863 2, 393 Non-commercial items . 876 713 
Synthetic plastics, ‘primary forms — ae 2,085 1, 239 Pertilizersychemica)) .2..-.::-sss--s0 670 588 
Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. ............. 40 1, 067 “Machinery (non-farm) and parts 320 528 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing . =f 1,031 1,009 WO Oh PADPECSI vets sce-ce-arsecperncen. 784 454 
PIO WSDEINE DADE ts. ccred set ca ated naea sien ddatvesievecmrceccivees 586 647 Wool yarns and warps ... 1, 044 437 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Rubber tires and tubes. 369 419 
and parts 1-135 639 Cordials and liqueurs ............ 316 365 
Tractors and parts . 720 501 Motion picture films, exposed. 429 363 
Fish, canned ........... 226 440 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste . 58 345 
BST CY ot create ssceus ctu me coceorh oie tevawe Bs 1, 493 50 Fur skins, undressed .................. 322 338 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ..............:::-e0-28 1313 16 Apparel (except hats) of all texti 362 319 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1951 and 1952 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 


_ 1951 1952 - 1951 1952 
11. ITALY 
DOMES ULC) ELK OLUS  cccesescarsnasncesen-tacaticanceadnnavacvacsatvesceseers 48, 763 52, GES | WMPOTts ....00..0...cccccccscsessssrscsensenccenencarcenccnsccnsesecnasenasses 14,217 11, 735 
RE-EXDOStS 00: .cccccsscscccccconsaccccesnscaccecssnonsrsccecsassnenassecnaes 189 B88 | Trade Ballance ............0:.0.cccccscssccnssscarsercersececossceenassecae +34, 735 +41,297 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Whe abit eect ecddabsnnsvcedcersuseuxe-eacevedesuseces oer tees 23,681 28, 130 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ..............--......... 5 557 1,099 
Wheat flour 8,505 4,902 INUUUS Se soccer cease sects oes nee ereceee ees 937 963 
Wood pulp .. ae 3,784 2, 868 WOOL LADTIC Since ccscascvcnteece reacnhabe-beeentemnce ooo ne aati 2.770 885 
Barley <...... ~e 0 2, 807 Vegetables, pickled, preserved, canned ............ 711 715 
BOUST SE CUP O rege cgas cccvacdensvincacorasereessense 2, 939 2,094 Fruits, canned and’ preserved) <2cce.cse-sre-eeesene-ee 2 401 565 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel)... 459 1, 286 Musical instruments ............. = 326 485 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 1,028 Lele CONBOS 6. Spare ae ema tiaaabene corantor ee 287 471 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated.... 0 1,044 Apparel (except hats) of all textiles . * 484 413 
95 884 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarms .............2....-....+- 291 380 
0 816 Cowon ADM CSieeceseeeeer teeters eae 243 372 
1, 866 67 TBTOOMIUCOMN feocccocececs coca seneeeacececeevenveccoseseensosercamsasaete 446 367 
12. MEXICO 
DOMeStiC ELXPOLts scce. 2 pcseeceescetrercaresccerecttencrneestnerteene 29, 880 BOG Beall CuiraQeg tol eeecarcercceescnocncsacone aban nogoococketcpcricnorconcunsconceneneo ee 18, 013 23, 937 
RBS FUND OF US uicccescoccceueecasnses toe ste sen tunee av canrucnsevenasssanteetens tas 128 224 | Trade Balance .........-..cccccscccsscosrcscssseccecocscerennccenaessronts +11, 995 | +15,927 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Automobiless freight) 2.5--ctecorecovercouccavcnenececvegstenseee 4,152 8,729 Fre rro=a OWS ee aad acc saceacnevoaccet stat necerecernenesentsoe 468 565 
ING WSDIINt DAD OR necce<cecssacercestwocteacsee~coveneue a 4,463 6, 895 Copper wire and copper manufactures 1,201 517 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............... is 3,451 5,101 Whisky 802 496 
Automobiles, passenger ...... a 1,586 3,179 
Wood pulp 1,744 2,664 | Principal Imports: 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated a 1,661 16357 Goth ris ra Wee eee errr ee eee 964 9,110 
Electrical apparatis 7 mG) Dianscerectsesscecsevetecssces esere = Tce 1,194 INE Sse ie ects eee Renee cena ete eas coos sete nee eoe nce 4,631 4, 783 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Vegetables, fresh ..........eeeeeee eee 3,178 2,916 
UTD PO IGS sccd dese es asec wcacewnaletees eeoes darheasaaeeiewaasace 7179 1,149 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres .............. 2,981 2; 20% 
Miscellaneous wood manufactures.. 4 920 Goffee; CREO .cecanss.decsscccscpaceseoucecseseerscerecesexceoceeaears 2,536 1,607 
Asbestos, unmanufactured ........... 840 800 Fruits, canned and preserved ............-...:2:0----+-+++ 736 803 
Pullms) MOCLON PPRCUULE: .k.cccic-ceexctececscosesereesvonecsee-eee 879 667 
13. NETHERLANDS 
Domestic: Exp ortsicectectsec--c--cce-cvevceacecoxsneronescsrsceseareshe 26,191 BL OS: We imports eerste veeceeses cere acacia aeoncese tae oseanvene vest erotics wee eeter te. 010 16,495 
R= EEX OF ES oer ce gece ca cccee tect cn ets cet ceri eesecessticasronenstarens 286 U5 45)) Trade. Balance ce qcecc-cs-ceoassencssnecncassassehcandesenececatesaearers +12,466 | +25, 167 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports — cont.: 
WhO AE oo. io. Fotegessscccdeecosees sctesdeavucesataveveveccscuscevevacetavsvers 13, 109 22,910 Min blocks; pigs:and Pars ec. sccec-tecceceeeeceresese meena 130 i222 
BS BELOY. acy cgetescacencse cence ccc oaede gd vatedaudsunerevcaccasoiansvasios 762 6, 963 CoOtGon Rabi ye ceecerereesrecsee-e ene . s 527 659 
Aluminum, primary and s i ee 1,817 2,319 Vegetable oils (except essent 224 634 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ..... eee 89 982 Electrical apparatus, n.0.p. .............-. 245 544 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .............. ss 475 939 Hair and bristles and products .. 40 532 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing ee 632 Machinery (non-farm) and parts. A 257 443 
BU ViG cc tu teubretes ccatnacrssaecescceethaates aoe 863 620 Diamonds; UNSSb i. 2oc-.scccccneness is 973 412 
Sulphur .. ae 0 586 Coffee, green... a 0 391 
WOO Ul teers. ee ae: woec0--9 as cnesosszadsauscracseres — 714 457 IGNCSE i ecesastentoneceoscorcsncrscenseen 157 303 
Fish, seal and whale oils .................. BS 4 ag | 453 Fruits, canned and preserved 318 300 
VGA Steet cercocs cadets tees ae 21 428 Lines, cordage and netting, N.0.Dp.............--....04-- 400 284 
QUES  oeosece Oe Scenes saceceacnecssse cevanssesvacirocavevaauseet orem neerere DE TEM| 0 Cocoa butter and cocoa paste... = 153 257 
Cocoa and chocolate powder..... 94 252 
Principal Imports: Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 403 248 
Non-commercial GhOMS sc... seccesacesciaccsacacsecadseuoxestedvese 3,156 3,604 Flax, hemp and jute fabrics ..... “ 238 246 
PuoMnst and nursery StOCK . ...2..0-01-.10ce-etacavaredscoustaes 1,398 1, 667 INUES coos. cccnccecesnvdsoscnnctos cuunudencnsnsnesresostensucssurseavceseecatn 95 207 
_ eee 


14. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


4, 165 


DOM@StIC! FIXPOIES feeersccee cease csancencheb scacconseeterar-duceene sees 52,736 QT LSS 2b Mn OrtSicccsecececcnncanee sn reescentsere tree rgrasenes tac mcaaeceeneene 5,372 
Ree Bxqnorts 2th ciesecsevccvnescnesscorccevuestivsnsesesvsetenencrecees 372 180 +} Tradé@ Bal ance cgctiiicicccceheiiiivtendecostssacaeeeeee eee ees +47, 737 | +43, 867 


Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 

Lt ee i eee ee cen 10,879 10,440 Machinery (non-farm) and parts .........2.......22:000 938 1, 043 

Automobiles, passenger = 7,776 5,312 Bond and writing paper, uncut ....................-..-2 728 909 

Newsprint papet............. = 2,138 4,555 WESDDI NE PAD CR ooo da onsn cxsseneccepsaensnscss Men 715 887 

Planks and boards... cue 6, 960 3,947 

Automobiles, freight .....................008 we 3,430 2,957 | Principal Imports: 

Automobile parts (excep INES) Wesexcervaeecceowvaeees 2,094 PAB ee} ADFASI VG Seale 2e>. meee crete cede cel aaa cca ec eernnnen 1,135 1,679 

Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) Manganese oxide. * 0 355 
Chit: Motety to at eee SOR NE ee eee ewe eS 1, 855 2,044 Chrome ore.......... ~ 445 327 

Rolling mill products (iron and steel) ee 122 1,528 Wool, raw ... a i102 318 

Cotton fabrics 1,955 1,518 Wines ...... es 298 202 

Linseed and flaxseed oil .... 875 1,498 BTN Gy paid sche .ds eaves artes paonespeeeeevannaask eee pteeen sae 291 PAB 


Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated pe Sa 422 1,144 


REVIEW OF FOREIGN TRADE — CALENDAR YEAR, 1952 
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TABLE XIX, Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1951 and 1952 — Continued 


1951 


(Values in $'000) 


1952 


15. SWITZERLAND 


1951 


1952 


DOMeSUUC EXpOrts no. .ccscsc ccs csasesssacsssesnnssesonessonovecevsasvenees 25, 345 26,918 |MMDOLGS i cetttetre teritessschoet ore erertrtcee eae ee 16, 398 16,396 
BRE SEIXDOLES estan score coceen = ocvecaeuscoasdess seidseudacsssesissscatevtsasevavs 191 SOS; |) LLAGG: Bal ane rgecceccrs.tecscccens seestocesceceescnsconcemeetetiaes +10, 823 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WELO AL: [oc ravcont cs seceches cssvsvesndecavacuschos sssosvassectsasvesnsteseesors 10, 618 LISS Clocks Swatchesrand part Srrcsccsvccautensacctasssnscccescte 5, 328 5,645 
Barley ..... es eaeenesensesssescasaesnenceanenasesnese® 1,501 2,560 Machinery (non-farm) and parts . 1,887 2,524 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .. 1,916 2,019 COB ON ees Secsncncoacdenssavensnceneas 1,725 1,729 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing seeseeseseaes 36 1,336 Electrical apparatus, n.o.p. 695 Ll 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 03 1, 309 Dyeing and tanning materials.. 1, 100 
Pulpwood os 648 976 Apparel (except hats) of all te a 489 
Oats seeseenses — aes 829 973 Hats and hatters’ materials, textile .. 487 
Automobiles, passenger .. 457 195 NOn=COMMENCIAl it emms::.nscscsscrssssestceeessercesiceeseasectse 453 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .............. 357 545 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 364 536 
Rubber tires: and ub Os) wscscvssiecdevcsescsrvessvestevesvesss L234 320 
16. NORWAY 
MMGINGSEIC RIXDOKES cceee-cos-cssscctecvetesscsoscscvaces socceeccccenenesere 32,198 SOOO ZUM OLES cc cccedecerscant.ccesesasecsccssesusa0csssosavccuevsacvesscacrecn=ueusee 2,977 3, 857 
ee EIXDOLE Siareereperinescee acs escinscasssccscassiscssoertcascancesecssncttonss 9 ZG) LEAMG) BALANCE cracecsctcnccsseucaecerusrsonedscossereorenentoseeersegestes + 29,230) +35,171 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports— cont.: 
Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...........::0:000 11, 745 16,692 Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ......cccccesseeee 1,845 0 
Wille aabisrcese cotter ditcccntaccscvenatoncvapasescveaNes 6,774 9,039 WHC AbiLlOUP p-sessssctseccurenctevaccaccaiescsaceescrdesnsecusancsaemeaah 602 0 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated. 2,524 3, 627 
BR OrU GY) Sestesnatsvascccsacsssevescsstvsctecseccseseederrs 1,101 3, 180 | Principal Imports: 
Flax seed, chiefly for crushing 0 715 BVOTT O= ALLOY Si sevssacccs eve coresosseavasanceckeccoassceodeweresessaae SHAS 872 
Non-ferrouS OFeS, M.O.P. vssesesseerseee 629 565 Wood pulp and similar pulp.. 64 678 
Carbon and graphite electrodes 365 496 EUUSH CANIM CGNs ccsvesexesacsseccevesavercsvsrenvans 1,,112 624 
IEGysadetenreneenetereacuserecenectusascvacasuosesccsvccscenmeaheransuneoss ass 2,041 158 Nickel, primary and semi-fabricated ...........0000 33 340 
17, CUBA 
MVOMIO SURG ECR OUUG coos scw caress otcets ants cUevarecausdeuepecosenczasavs Zee L Sill MOLES meestentsteertelecstccunornescennrevevecrsenarsessesressacanesescs rats 8,333 18, 615 
BR@O EI MDOEGS cerecocccrreccsccovosttodendecsaruvansucuvrscesvecensencnsanseens ME PACS: BA) ABCC] ieee sevccceceviessxencxvcaevenaeseussseusepcacedovnossesanass +12,165| + 5,626 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
PNG GU we sears tease ave -caecap acess cue savsccastvancousencanveresputeorees 3, 398 SUS AT UNE CLINE ey crvoresccorscotasecasssectnacessseseoxsnnavanctevo 3,002 11,605 
Newsprint paper 3, 257 Synthetic fibres, tops and yarns 1,640 1,831 
PPE GSI CUT OG BSS coaces ce ceseesnt ontcaencsansereaneten 2,662 Susanjpunefl Med erc..s-ssccsescensecansesnerto 0 1, 759 
Copper wire and copper manufactures.. PA eral Tobacco, unmanufactured .............06 147 783 
WERE LIOUN oo scdercsccasccsecsnsasscensseseessastanenes 2,293 Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres. 555 630 
i geen ery net Ren Cerne er SCPE RTT CE ae 1,506 Pineapples, FPe@Sh 2... ccsccinesnsnensssadsaccaassas 628 623 
Machinery (non-farm) and part 1, 368 Chrome ore ........ oe 254 365 
Potatoes, certified Seed .......ccseeeeereees 1,011 Cloth, coated and impregnated........:ccccssseeeeree 555 Bad 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated .. 856 
HMECHICAL ADPaNALUS, TLO.P. csvo<escosccc-conseursreuscncaners 453 
18, NEW ZEALAND 
Domestic, EEXDOLES wersicsccevasersecssencctesssacsvnsesorcetvesousssountss 21, 757 LSSS44 Mares OFS ieee cncecotorsssetee ete occ sacs ssweehsnctectvehscasbenseresisvesseanvees 30, 107 
IR SHEA OLUS tecerrer tees catececenssesateanseccsrsnasvocevsacesssanatcavensesve 405 BPA AADC) Beall An CO kc svvivevencranasensreraverseseverevsessecsusievvaowvonvoate - 7,945] + 4, 665 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports —cont.: 
Newsprint paper ............ 2,942 OOK. DAD ORT tenctusests eve scershsvavswedsssuupecnvdaskwacuetssererssyae 420 396 
Automobiles, passenger 2,053 Sanitary products, paper .. 436 360 
Planks! and" pO ards secccerccconsesss ener 2072 Asbestos, unmanufactured 219 344 
Bond and writing paper, uncut ..... 869 
Automobile parts (except engines) ... 2,070 Principal Imports: 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated. ioe WO] SF PAW Shc crcccsgencarsc cy acaocesven bv akeavuseeNoatedaaciaias a 20, 105 6,214 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............ Te PASieh Sausage casings Sha iil 3,030 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 134) 832) |e DULLED ssvareesctcesee a ly fe} 2, 484 
Pulpboard and paperboard............cscecee TOG 2) |Reen PO) [bmn COGS Cieccstavcesecercscorcscas ces? 1, 672 1,653 
Copper wire and copper manufactures... 328 Mutton and lamb, fresh . 226 169 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated ..........:csssceeee 583 CAP BSE GOON Mois cncans aden encnatenemceaatremewearrcces verserasesore 133 168 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1951 and 1952 — Continued 
(Values in $’000) 
- 1951 1952 - 1951 1952 
19. MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 
DOMESELC EXONS ee cosets cns-secesereesna-acsasbauncasenesnicricntes =a 10, 796 1s Grd) MND ONES ec sseeeaeserersannesereenseensceerocacecencensscanmrevsrartndainenenmarss 57, 980 25,473 
RR @=ES XD OFUSiccteees: cases sapcasascisteaescendasucunaanacronaecneaerareusntsarers 21 BT "Tratle! Balance) cteccsccccssscsrererceosuccocceured sceevaccezsvsnsre=¥enerne T2253 120 -18, 369 
Principal Domestic Exports; Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
AUtOmODUWeSs Melehte,rccweaesaecensesteess-netseetseeeseaet iby aly 1, 203 Rubber tires and tubes .............. 741 208 
Automobiles, passenger....... 1,618 1,134 Electrical apparatus, n.0.p. 854 174 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts . 224 7198 Asbestos, Uunmaniitactured) eie.-tccinecere<coxseaersvensesss 97 154 
Witeat: fons sss.coacam me eeereren eres 1, 354 727 Lay 
Engines, internal combustion, and parts 318 661 | Principal Imports: , : 
Automobile parts (except engines)....... 636 477 Rubber, crude and semi-fabricated ..........c.0:0 48, 261 18,975 
NEW SUTIN UDA DCT metre manera ae 539 305 | ‘Tin blocks, pigs and bars 9,092 5, 823 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ............... 845 235 SPICES s Reeeentesccsswesanotessnncas cuisensa pa incspaateoeshreccaemeneatiaa 191 373 
20. COLOMBIA 
Domes tle: EXP OntS) cssccccssecscexescavvasosssseaesh onncsracunsiocsormiaene 12,311 US 756), Waports siscecce sees esemnek ee eenccer eer are serneaoncnteceieraweeee 13, 063 18, 004 
FRO ELXD OES: saeec cua cs eo ceeeees eae arm eone Sema tesaa ae ee 27 QS TTA OG: BalanCe: cicssecsscecactecsesneceacsvesasconssescroorensscevtteseveus = 725 - 4,203 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Machinery(non-farm)ranG Parts) cececssssesseeercee seas 1,699 2, 883 Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated .............. 335 290 
INNeWSprint: PADCM <ce.devacqcacoumrevevorarc Spates , 1,539 1, 606 Woodall: ccscccnasvatessseucvearearwuccveeannecniectes 229 283 
Copper wire and copper manufactures . 129 eo! Aluminum foil and aluminum manufactures. 330 274 
Asbestos, unmanufactured.................05 459 1,027 Aircraft and parts (except engines).......... 105 225 
Wheat ..... Bey 4B) 710 Bond and writing paper, uncut ..... 55 Pale 
Wheat flo 471 620 kubber tires and tubes ..... 270 194 
Electrical apparatu 153 544 Ininseediandi flaxseed (oil none sea ceeeeerise cee 189 162 
WEDDING: Wap Sk eiesccteske cera sncacseanincssoxsseustaranaseqnenretecs 159 413 
Farm implements and machinery (except tractors) 
POET PNW eo. caester cocenen oth coconedogtnonchraniryiarsorceenren cos 617 371 | Principal Imports: J 
Fertilizers, chemical . (0) 336 COHCE BRECON a,c occdavsnsuaiciniessieanas spaces oak cee ates 12, 529 16, 294 
Ma TE cee, eee oe A Paratha 0 et ot ee aa a ae 484 292 BANANAS wine Shieea. eee h cass cazsacceorsooe eee cane sees 488 1,541 
21. SRITSH GUIANA 
Domes tic) Xp Orts cieccccsscassacecevecetenseednnceraceaapeissensaubacoalens 5, 308 CART Dit ake Ro \serennccacee sebsceecoocatciod occ: doc neo-con neconcorasuatbrenaceonccto: 25,025 23, 660 
RRE=ELXPOLtS orcesecocessczecevacsswacsaeerseacteceses sussieacnsucesersoerecctene 91 FL Frade: Balance. secccccscosccicocsceseesatatesccnvevsnccuvcasmopteccaers - 19, 625 -17, 233 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
Wheat POUR y cio cssckeeuscssasasenassnsssacencavacsaraaussecisaaseens 1,735 2,043 Fish, canned 173 141 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............. 442 764 Fish, cured 180 133 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel). 150 380 | Principal Imports: 
Peas, split or whole............ 244 275 Stigar, wnrefined ....;Acssasascteracncasscneertievenanarne scans 15, 046 13, 319 
Pork and beef, pickled.. 166 179 Bauxite ore ...... 9, 420 9,713 
Cotton LADTVOS x: eteceeeeee sess ween secdsncstoe eae eee 164 147 UIT tas tamoate pea petoceeeviaciatedsseseseanckiceo- ones suecbanectstectsetieneemeeaene 466 548 
a 
22. LEBANON 
Domestic: Exp Ores .ccspesccccccsesccaccssactsstoreuviveresersaserccs erat 7, 036 9535 Sump ONS) wercactaccuccosesstence-e ostescore cere twoseconaurarcorenssonccecatcseet 16, 381 15,171 
RGHE WP Ores avira icnaden cated ovindewsins eneseorcneaap ved esavvsawavassaxenenees 6 S58 1 Prade: Ba lAnGe  viscsccssccasacnsocxeansassacesenvananscensesctercrsconnenen = 9,328 - 5,815 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Whleatitlour tin sscsssocsusaeaeenemnomiserelrcaneemcneiatacss 2,946 3, 348 Petroleum, crude and partly refined .................. 16, 144 15, 164 
WIGAE, aciiccccscceons ctor araccretecacttcnncecnelenersruceeert 2,016 4,461 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated ial 789 
23. PERU 
Domestic EXXPOrts ossccsincsescocscosseassacesceseocsercevessnenssceseaser 5, 054 VG 54.05) Umports nc. onecanscssscoscvantcscervas Neoescovessivcecusacsonterosencs seceeneench 5,588 8, 050 
MRG= FOX DOEES coo suscccnseaccaccascsoracctevconecverserertarncar anctaamenesovancs 31 18) Trade Balanée dics cients miiceccarcmertens - 503 Pe Siois 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports — cont.: 
WH eeu bch aes Sees adena xs Ses easzduseccuess Teastaceceateven seve cosas ttazsck es 353 10, 332 Copper wire and copper manufactures 141 220 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts ................ 1,213 1,800 Asbestos, ,unmanutactured rere vctcteccecre ats 151 206 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 52 601 
Automobiles, passenger 0 472 | Principal Imports: i 
ING WS DIRTIGip ap ORM ction cucictnasssseseaecenessncevany 318 426 NON-[EMOUS OFES, WiO.De cine unccecssnovasscsonecacasteseemncn 5, 155 7,901 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 148 238 Fish), Ga mbed x ccccamcgenhanccescteeen pee omeeteeeaeers 86 324 
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TABLE XIX. Trade With Thirty Leading Countries, by Principal Commodities, 1951 and 1952 — Concluded 
(Values in $’000) 
a 1951 1952 = 1951 1952 
eh 
24. IRELAND 
MOTI SCLC EOXD OLES, eacess-cneescnessa-cccosdesscaverevsvestieaseseocasesers 20,921 2S. .O58 | WN OFS 2oiiecncecccessceccveasereccscdsceresevecaecteetecuscdvesasceeveswecsens 185 462 
4 Giullrade; Balance ie.cec-.c:scccsscssccnstsctesscsucesadavacavacess . +20,141| +22, 602 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WNC ccd checsussesevs Ssacersincouscactaesasvadssecavstuccasbyssiwwevernvews 12, 866 13; 655 Plax, Hemp and jMte LADKUCS -sccces-cessacatecseeseeeeener 0 128 
Planks and boards 3,319 By veal Beef And! Vea] Mes My ccccccccdoccxssoctvoscsevensucsdecearseunnee 593 108 
Newsprint paper................ Re ctearascnsves 1,481 1,865 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricate 327 422 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated .........0... 163 388 
25. YUGOSLAVIA 
WOMESCIC! EXD OFES rece cccpcavevsssessecvepcucacreees--se-sccessnenceas ne 2, 739 D2AGT Si MIMD ONES cecesccecetetcesctrsvarecescnccsecterscocroneoeaastarvecencsssectorerses 149 101 
BR Ge BE NDOR GG icc ceecsscenvtsanassasanvedsces- sce nncersssoresacnscseeconsecececes 52 17 | Trade Balance + 2,642| +22,529 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WTS Gee eae na rece nv cde ne avec cactactesethvscbassSesevedsesesescneue 933 21,562 TEODS Fecereccencrscctcssesetra-avacaresorncsttvecdactacseve tenecsaseseewsc 29 57 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) 0 390 Non-commercial 16€MS .........ccccovecasessvecssssssncerersverees 44 23 
ING WSDIiNt DADEN cos.pcesenccucverssceceacsoeeeenses 568 294 
26. PHILIPPINES 
Domestic Exports AGRO SMD OLES mencseen-secesccessebcevecerhrdnepasatovoxseer\seseresnecenecresastees 8, 954 5,423 
Re=EXDOItS so. cescewavecsschescteae00.. 6|Trade Balance .............. 5 + 6,648] +10, 627 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WETS he eater tte cces accteeerceens sasavenecsneseacees 11,814 INES apace ceeva tse esurederstsavaraecesdesvesussusssesevdeessvanscsesnoes 6,883 4,437 
Copper wire and copper manufactures 813| Manila, sisal, istle and tampico fibres. .............. 1,879 665 
Fertilizers, chemical . 717 
Newsprint papet ....... 107 
VUNG Mose Be ee seen cs ee iyecacnasdsmanctesaseensresuctenscncstzcosoenvesseses 697 
27. SWEDEN 
POMESCiG ERD OF tS here o inks <ssctteccterssectne sae ctevecexecocdscec 12, 125 M2 T9S | AMMO OLS eseec sxc ccanocosessscovsecezsvccevergasvcavesecoupastscsteceecveseese= 11, 808 8,611 
ROR ELND ORCS toe ete -tec cee cate adece ss susen oct saceutas sends: Geecestacnancrsss-er= 33 Re A GOVE AL ATIC cose coeee cae Ceerec eee aC See eeoea eo eect + 350 + 3,644 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
WheAE ooo tae. Rotteitans 2,441 2,970 Machinery (non-farm) and parts ............:::sceseeeeeneee 3,370 3,141 
Aluminum, primary and s 779 2,767 | Ball and roller bearings e273 1,310 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ... 3,630 1, 584 AOOUS Miacdsersnctacaresescrceevees 574 715 
Rolling mill products (iron and steel) . 624 il, pak) Rolling mill products (ir 392 402 
Miscellaneous non-ferrous metals ........ 281 453 arm implements and machinery (except tract- 
Brass, primary and semi-fabricated .. 40 407 ONS) MAMA WANTS ese cccescuestescccseeceecccccccsessctsseeeddeneces 337 364 
Automobiles, PaSSeNger ...........eeeeeeenee 142 313 Non-commercial items 635 321 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ............::::::-+0+ 0 [ 277 BRUCE Clirecenatecescecnare not eaacc sonst cusccc cox aueduncter acycaceparcstaseas 2,887 119 
28. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
DOMESEIC, EXD OFES: ee cccsccaceescesccecncetetees eee saesaskrae soos 9, 950 A O34 4 WD OES eeetessesesereees ate ce ceeces cutee seaeecee cere acces esacemar ence 15,082 9, 660 
| ES) ONY UL UCY ccgocceasoece eee DO eEcEESoeeU er are 21 TA IVE race) Peal amnC @ ycneceenceenes one ce ccoe ee ncceae ences tenccosteeeatcreee - 5,111] + 1,448 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wea GPO are ececccers ck etccaccscucotvebtuvavevanccserebshcousteosneazers 4,604 4,118 Petroleum, crude and partly refined.................. 4,335 4,093 
Milk, powdered, condensed, evaporated 768 912 SUGAN MNPETINGG 22. .ceccsoncnsaconecqcabessouannsar 8, 157 3,698 
Tobacco, unmanufactured .................:e00 530 830 TRBUXIECTOLC eescrersceseccrcenssos 1,600 900 
Feushi, Cured .oigecsacs.c-nceecree 97 674 Cocoa beans, not roasted . 110 285 
Fish, canned .... 274 397 UUM geapcee-cescecccnececexceeesneseaenewe 186 211 
Planks and boar en 342 237 (Clea adh capsceemecece perereee hence eee ee eo oon or 154 
INGWSDIi Nt DADER c.-s:eccsaccrocssssesscassscecescanseactecvacuevocecraes 197 213 
29, JAMAICA 
MIO MOESLIC EXD OFC fe -dcc deer sons cencts ontxgeee cease sprencedeessscacuee 10, 213 10, 591 | ImmpOrts ........-.......csscscsscssercsnsccsesenresenersnassnscesscenanersnenens 18,041 9, 204 
BRGSEUND OF US cee aret es coececcencecnsceccatonspesccsesinneseceteeenenscovenctowesn 101 62 | Trade Balance - 7,727} + 1, 448 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Domestic Exports —cont.: 
Wie eb: LL Cua ere enct caccie.teccecctacecievevesescteccsnudescasswccoasvace 3,187 2,471 NEWSPFimt PAPeD .....-..seeseeecesereseseerstarerercnensaseeerens 255 222 
Peis, CUP eG asdssct-nccmen se aeee 2,109 2, 270 Electrical apparatus, .0.). .........c.sescseseensessesses 713 117 
Tobacco, unmanufactured.......... 622 718 | Principal Inports: 
Machinery (non-farm) and parts 335 396 SUB AT een CLITICU secevecnsccrsescavere=cx-cveseostoucess esnecosavevs 16,002 7, 832 
FULSIeNCANME: weet csetevavscescrccassssensevanereranscesess acon 422 323 Rum 595 521 
Pipes, tubes and fittings (iron and steel) ............ 107 263 WORKERS POTS Mice venestascereesczcycscacucaccsneroseessnecenacesecseses 640 228 
30. EGYPT 
MOMESULE: FEXD OLS) wecscocssaves-seesrerasescecssverersisossacussscesanducs 2,466 19, 363} TMP OLS ...c0..-....5..000-cnroeesssosevevonavscccsscesesrasacevecerarererevcee 462 
RR Gea EXGU OLE Sea ee orate cs cecas con oaesesc nce ccahor cactarascreves neh sueuree cease 3 1| Trade Balance +18, 902 
Principal Domestic Exports: Principal Imports: 
Wheat flour iignecesscerens 206 10,965 Vegetables, fresh ..............:::00 pergetsee toner setecneee 250 
WING Ob eee cs eeniavedevecvenvaccons 896 7,255 Aircraft and parts (except engines) ............:0++. 106 
Automobiles, passenger .. 328 332 
Asbestos, unmanufactured .. i 154 194 
NEWS print DAD Clie a -cecsetersscness-entreseredavsu-cAaasaiuSananszeave | 38 133 


D. PRICE AND PHYSICAL VOLUME — GROUPS AND SELECTED COMMODITIES 


D. Prices and Physical Volume — Groups and Selected Commodities 


Group and Selected Commodity 


Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Calendar Year 


Percentage 
Change 


1951 to 1952 


Total) DomesticrE xp Or tS o-cenecoscccrssarsersseycrosvesmunessnseoseuascaransnanennntscs 
Agricultural and Animal Products. «..-.-..-:::sscccscsssercesssssessseccseneeees 


.6 
Barley ...... 102.8] 109.1 Ser 99.3 
Oats iadcsciiecsbeWusescessesossncusnacssaaebsaeivastuaisnncesdevacuendes vavedssscnteuentenwats 9201 1035 ON) PLG251 94.7 
WHALE: «ccasccsbeese canscdccevccvedcevsccsessouccscucuesuvessencevessnassvVorsnuarmeserossber osees 115.6 LATS OS ea LOTS 
Wh Gab fLOUr ae ceive ccs cacepaee cnceStes rouse estessbeceavaccevalvcsivysetepaimeamtrs tere 99.6 92.0 9343 86.6 
WHISKY. ccsscesssessvawscassacetecaswvsats tat testsionanateeietavaatvaen ca tsvasteeean ee 108.8 121,54) Lote 118.9 
MODACCOs Ple= CURE Pee ceiscsseeetsaccetcereencotemetercerees 107.7 96.5 LON 11350 
Cattle, dairy and slaughter 103.9 122.8 171.5 145.9 
Bishiand ‘fish products). .c.sssccccssacuacsatayoscostecntonseocteaveuacnneaenaconars 92.5 100.9 106.0 103.0 
Fur skins, undressed .... W2a0 91.7 108.4 77.4 
Hides and skins, Cattle tc. .ncrcsnsssevevecernde cost sddvaviervestnsassstsereessens 100.0 115, 2 15300 76.1 
Ireather, Uunmanulactunedt.n. nse sccevereseveccrsicccsesrserrersestevseranreces 94,1 118.1 143.8 113.8 
Beef-and! Veal) fe Sic vcrcccsascsesesersasrotccnsesectsvarness sare soeen evecnccrtar esse 102.7 136.8 183.2 152.3 
Bacon: and" ams < s5.ccceccsscesscceecevscsvasnsseecsvaceeee secsuinsupe cere mieaeanace 105.4 105.5 TG) Wl 
CHEESE: j.tevessvesegeesascnen cesses sacaeenche'ssunaeagh save rissedeuacsonarvbeciaeaneveraeueds lO PAN | 86.8 | 110.4 1303 
Milky DFOCOSSEO ... cccsscsccsscovacsserasseccsousessvvivevecoscusceveveesaeeiersrechvaese 91.7 87.1 97.4 92.9 
ges in the Shell saveccsacesecccecccevesweiecsisaercueseenninracerire 104.0 90.8} 104.0 87.0 
Fibres and: Textil os 25 cere cssccec csrcann szasateve vee tusaveaveucveuccssaassmeateore 103.4 | 112.8] 139.8] 120.0 
Wood Products and Paper c:s:scsssccessseccscessseesscvessvarseceseecsosarensnaceses 97.9} 105.0] 122.4] 122.4 
Planks: and! DOArdS) .cicccccacocscasescovcecseagscacs sadnessiusissacisevavesvcartvcnnas’ 93.6 103.6 116.6 113.6 
Shingles, red cedar.... 81.9 117.0 11155 99.5 
PUY WOOG zs sccsuacsscannaserwsssnustartieciucceevarces ace ois dsiveesetnncvaeSeenesre erat eoe 93.6 110.5 125.4 125.4 
PUlpwOOdrs coseccccasacrscuccctocr tea eomeee see arenes vec Oca asco nrenitromtereren 163. 1 104.9 22a 132.5 
Wood DUlDpix. <.ncs.cocastemre cosas reece ecenesa bomen esnee arene meats hikge! 93.0 135.6 124.5 
NEWSprint ‘DADET 5... .siszaveciessetuvvardscsecesensverstaveaterictoeasbdcerereettieeree 104.1 ilalabs at 118.5 125.3 
Tron and Steel and Products. ....:....cccssccevorsansesscnsoesenscessescsiconssesases 111.4 1S a7, 126.2 131.4 
IPOD) ONG escvssocaiatsssnessiniae enn desincsseancertiorscuns torvecrietecscetteveaepicrestts 114.4 121.2 120. 2 116,5 
Fieri O=A LUO ys Becvsceceacce be ssaves artes cre fio a ee ree 106.5] 100.8] 117.7] 134.7 
Farmemplements: and machinery..+.c.cccscsccesccescecenacereesse reseecs I stale(0) 11558 lew 136.8 
Machinery <(non-farm)! Svecseusivesvrcedocnssitneavatenvarcscnacesteeetera meres 106.9 TBlsy 18 120.8 114.4 
ANtOMOoObDIke Siamd UuCKSt -arcare te rercccessam ce nnmerscioenmen ten enietreee 117.8 116.8 124.6 125.6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products .........::::cccesscssecesccsssereeeessseseees 105.8 115.1 137.9 142.5 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated.........cccccccssssesseseesseers 104.4 105. 4 114.8 PASE al 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated -cicscccsoccsvecsssusscuesewsosese 100. 2 104, 8 130.1 144.5 
Lead, primary and Semi-fabricated ............cccsccssesesssseeseresecsevees 101.8 89, 3 114.6 101.7 
INTCR C1. ccsictesdis saben csak sade Pen Oates a ee 129.7 154.5] 186.0 189.8 
Platinum metals ., 104.5 91.9 109.8 102, 1 
pep OG LC) errr cra tnerrtrerrerernerrcarcrmercnccnre ont neato tec econo armctncoes 100.0 107. 4 1222 Lett 
Zine; primaryand Semi-fabricated!:.,.crca.scssccssereceecesnorecteoneeme 103.6 114.1 T5546 153, 2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products «........:::ccccccsssecsssesreeeeeeers 112.4} 120.4 131.7 143.1 
ASBESTOS, UNMANUTACTUNE GN pcememrcccnmue ty smemtn nrc inreteer enters eae 116.0 125.47, 142,9 154, 3 
CO Mecano ceete cect ane covee caeten eh eet aaa saan are Caldas vanae iat aa Tiere e aco TREES 104.2] 103.7 107.5] 124.8 
Abrasivess ariCvalenerude s..ce..ccos-cctisetessusvetevecenece oomenertterin 108. 4 117.9 118.2 124. & 
Chemicals:and! Fertil en ccccsssecscrtecstocen tic. ihasceasceleaatesenianteersentee ce 104.9 104, 2 116.7 119.3 
HOTEL Zers; CllOMs Call w.seevenvoseraccesecerseeetevenivedestacite tiie: eer 108. 1 pi, 2a) BUPA OS ae) 128.1 
P@inbs andeplem Ones: ccaccesevesstuszapseseseresean censseesensenenyatncersaaess ean 100.7 102.7 TS 74 113.C 
Sodium han dic OmMPOUNGS'.vecccecescersutecscesseveeaeernereervereeesier ese ee 99.3 101.3 97.4 118.8 
Miscellaneous): -cs<csssswssonsesczssscaveasseddvassad isusnesscecvssscueduavessavrocstaneaeee 10357 |) 11250) 1253" 129.7 
RUD DET PTO MUCUS! 2.4, sacs savveruere iaiteees venue nap Noa seine caster tee te, cree 1005 127.1 PPA 159.1 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures.......ccccscsessecsseeseeeesees 104. 2 107.1 120.9 121, 2 
1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computation. 
2, The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 44. 
E Mostly seed grain in the first quarter. 
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97.4 
107.3 
82.4 
1195.7, 
112.4 
130. 8 
103. 8 
75.7 
69,3 
124.7 
156.8 
129.3 
130, 4 
88.6 
93.8 


117.4 


120.3 
i la 
103.9 
126.3 
136, 5 
109, 2 
129, 3 


132, 2 
117.3 
143.1 
135.9 
113.0 
126, 2 


137.3 
126.4 
153. 4 
85.8 
183.1 
101, 2 
108.7 
112.9 


141.7 
153.3 
128.5 
117.6 


118.3 
126.9 
109. 4 
128.8 
125.8 


149.8 
118.0 


Some difficulty was experienced in obtaining export values for pulpwood inthe period immediately following the abolition of exchange control. 
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TABLE XXI. Physical Volun e! of Domestic Exports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1952 
Interim Indexes, 1948 =100 
Calendar Year Percentage 1952 
Group and Selected Commodity = Change = 
1949 1950 1951 1952 |1951 to 1952; 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 
Pe 

Motal Ome Stic. EEXPOLS c.vccccdeee-csgweecssssti-sscovepsswactiasscatesectessncesssicse 94.2 93.6 | 103.5 114.9 + 11.0 | 103.0 | 117.9] 113.6] 124.8 
Agricultural and Animal Products..............0:::cccccccssecssereeesneeeenes 100.4 89.7 | 101.0 | 124.8 eouG 82.3 | 122.7 | 135.7 | 159.6 
IBY A A (EER 8 ste loco cc REO CEPR ec ee  eee e e eeeee e  e 91.9 19.7 |) 233.0 544.4 + 133.6 | 162.3 | 303.0] 704.6 1,008.2 
AUS ag sot essdette ose cets athe sasak Map er kigecests Measbibetiesoseacesstactaceceetaeee 89.1 71.4 | 234.0 | 319.4 ae oon) 98.0 | 378.8 | 366.9 | 433.5 
VU SG Sacer wee tes sap tectee ess s caus Mice te Maceo detec dhe cosiiecascss ianecQlandettacasee 154.9 | 120.0 168.5. | 237.2 + 40.8 13451) |) 262.1 274.9 | 280.3 
VALE eat ef tin pepe cncacee eas eet cece. Oh vcay eeoattaes Scacd sosanceccesa eee 718.4 81.5 OT. 5 107.0 + 9.7 87.6 | 119.9 98.4 | 122.2 
WIRISKYscccterapeeteorentssee- MASS) Wate 2a" £6506 169.3 + Dida L490 a L3G. Aah elton eel oaede 
ERED ACC OMELMC= CUTE rene. sc tence itchcke coccattha ht scstwccssossousmesBseeeacevs 95.5 132.8 190.9 251.8 + 31.9 594.9 276.8 28.2 106.1 
Gatto; dainvmand sllalighter 2 vee occu Oe tesneceveasoxe ee Reeasress 80.1 87.2 49.7 40.0 - 19.5 13.4 0.4 0.3 0.1 
Fish and fish products 119. 2) |) 131.4 |) 130.3) 129.4 =. Osiig |. 119.17) CULO sas 13925) 182519 
RsnnIS in sty MMU eS SE CREE, .. 2: Seek: Mien i. scnacccste dee oe 13a iP UOLG 112.3 130.6 + 16.3 152.0 | 164.4 76.3 | 142.1 
GSS, BN SHINS.) CAULE sscas Mien el ve scanestraterdeetdvescsndennaammbuatearwaalsan 110.6 83.2 57.9 30.4 NG RAG 40.9 14.0 24.5 41.8 
MiSAwWe4, WIMANULACtUTEM . 5... Pict Revsis cs cdecsenenctecssscvcsacasavestattetecsss 50.8 55.3 52.8 42.4 - 19.7 44.3 45.6 36.0 43.6 
SEC Ih AN GEV.COl yy {OSI Mets aracesseeuee ace sincaeStaateet ses csayd aastioassttvonienecbans 81.5 68.3 76.0 54.4 - 28.4 Tes) 56.3 92.6 61.5 
BEC OMBAIMG AMS sarsecae-se-caasdacesateccecnssucteescoucrsqccssesacnscazereeoteneaesnas 32.8 38.4 4.5 3.0 - 33.3 3.6 1.6 2.5 3.9 
GHEESCimecrer et areca citees se ccesues cess ts cates Bane beth cicisedsvstectvaterenensuse 132.2 | 158.3 77.0 5.6 ee eland 3.6 i) 6.2 9.4 
TMA TOPOS i cate wasting ann oe ciigsingeh piceevte oys= cela cera auuye ev aceonumaack eet 80.5 69.3 60.9 T6805 24.0 52.4 66.0 127.6 53.4 
Bs DEY UL MNO LG scares eupne as ire sak ehs cass ween ng vnqsne ges avincnin OTs gaa vi 61.5 16.3 bis 6) 24.8 82.4 ee 2302 36.6 26.3 
BATE SPA TC OL OXCLL ES orice cascsaccdectecs Crvuccckvaectecsveasyiroone ci Hcccexsaseseects rece 53.6 Bye) 57.9 50. 7 - 12.4 63. 6 62.7 Shige} 38.9 
Wood Products and Papel...........cccccccccecccecsesesceseceesssseeeseentasaereresens 93.8 | 111.1 119.9 | 117.1 - 2.3 117. 6 LUSZSH Ae oa 120.0 
RAK Sc Gs DOAN GS doce ces scussecde Weneet wsasestes dee Sastennacceascscosecscuyeseesess 87.4 | 143.2 136.6 | 132.9 Seeerte|) 1216504 150554|e i201 134.7 
SHIM SSS ANOUK SEAM) aovsor cnavecevs tees sceawreecdeece cece dsseacenateresevetevee-s OI, 55 |) 1235.9 110.3 90.1 - 18.3 89.8 | 107.7 59.1 103.7 
PV WOO Cer asceetiesetisaes <eetechs.tecsseadtereatss foattcTescsesssessvattsaesnvastaentonscas 44.4 51.9 68.8 69.1 Or: 719.1 69.3 65.5 60.6 
Pulpwood .... 69.7 76.1 127690) 112.3 = AVAL Saletan 81.0 68.2 | 167.5 
WOOO Ce DULL memes seer eee ra recede aes canvas. oerravecateiukae satire =a) 88.6 | 106.0 | 127.3 | 110.8 = AERO RGS: | Siig 96.2 | 108.8 
INGE Wess DIM Gaye) Clas cee eteeeceee sce wsias avs. oe Gin cdisceapessaes ence uvenendegaces se 108.7 | 114.1 118.1 12300 + 4.4 120.0 | 124.3 IPE) Ba 
Iron and Steel and Products ..............:::cccescesssecssseecesseeerenseserseesenes 82.6 66.2 716.5 87.6 14.5 111.5 83.5 71.0 83.2 
RGOTROU CE ee ees tet dailare raves sas cece ae ate n caer Pa cae enshapsbarsasaeee tonermaacss 232.8 | 219.5 | 289.4 | 361.6 + 24.9 41.4 | 265.0 | 710.5 | 428.6 
FVETRO sa UOV Siteceaiac.coraseneevesesacceav oe eraeer wes nciehtexsetosscavasassyetusdnasewe ses 74.8 70.4 110.7 93.8 sie Lows 120.4 88.1 10.4 89.0 
atm implements and) MACHINETY:<.....-2-.:s:--01co«s+os-vonasteoesscnorsces 113.0 102.8 110.0 104.5 - 5.0 142.0 126.4 71.9 717.0 
MAC HUM OT Va (MON=LALIM lee cver<csna-ttcteuckeracreqshec¥ssysenvasevns>versnseyeseswatvar 73.4 55.7 82.2 | 102.2 + 24.3 | 101.5 | 100.0 98.1 | 108.9 
PRUUGIMODME SEAT CMUUICK Sie o.2-.secetestes«-seseanolenovetesns case estsaetcesssnirvaws 59.8 62.5 | 115.2° | 160.4 oe oes | eyiee || alse 7) 86.1 130.3 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Products. ............:::cc:cccecesseseeeesenetsteeneenee 101.8 100.3 104.4 125.3 + 20.0 112.0 140.8 126.0 123.5 
Aluminum, primary and semi-fabricated 94.1 105.6 113.5 133.7 a alesse} 90.4 174.0 134.2 136.2 
Copper, primary and semi-fabricated ...........ccccccceseetteteeeenees 111.65), 105.3 83.5 96.6 op Bley 81.0 | 101-5 | 102.1 85.9 
Lead, primary and semi-fabricated...........cseccececseseceteresstnseees 119.8 124.3 115.2 142.3 ae PAsiG 15) 122.8 125.6 165.6 159.2 
INVCICG 2h eerste ta seca soe ee aurea tee eay oat east wees sicecataedbeSevaceneses 96:5 92.4 99.6 | 107.8 + 8.2 | 105.4 | 115.8 | 111.8 99.1 
Platinum metals 102.6 Tite 164.3 178.3 + 8.5 | 189.6 170.1 189.1 163.9 
STW Tics eee ree teen apanawar Rocco rtcacas aes ksi ertts cauccoketcasitcancnaasesscnorsteldenincetss VIG. QM1U35.:89 |» 2088s |pe214-.2 te De Se e202 249.5} 171.7 | 185.3 
Zinc, primary and semi-fabricated ..........c.cceceseceeseecseeeeseeeeseeee 127.0 | 121.6 | 127.0 148.4 + 16.9 | 154.0 151.1 140.8 161.5 
69.1 90.7 | 105.2 | 105.7 ae Ses 96.3 | 116.2 | 102.2] 107.5 
76.9 | 120.6} 135.8 135.5 =o Oey L193 ere oyoa idee 143.8 
29.6 26.7 28.1 D2e2, = palsy 23.0 19.2 16.4 30.3 
719.1 93.6 | 135.2) |) 106.0 =) 216.6) 23.1 111.3 84.0 106.0 
Chemicals: and’ Fertilizerich...<..3..ceeec-2:<-cteradvescrecossvnsecsessesennsiisngrene 84.4 120.8 | 141.3 130. 8 - 4 137.3 | 131.7] 126.8 | 126.9 
FCREL TZ OTS ae Meni) Gal lareecce pas deere tes sae iesqapncesecssevescencerannatentster ae 100. 2 96.1 81.6 90.8 oe hes 92.6 89.6 89.5 91.3 
Paints and pigments ..............cece ee iene 63.5 110.4 53.4 - 51.6 61.9 59.1 47.7 44.1 
Sodium and compounds 86.8 ililyanal 205.3 139.1 2 EA) 187.9 131.4 disa2 128.0 
Miscellaneous 101.1 46.6 63.7 87.7 are BAST) 89.4 | 108.6 te Bat! 716.3 
Rubber products 50.4 38.0 67.6 45.0 - 33.4 78.1 56.4 18.8 20.0 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ..........:1cesceeseeeeees ek ed a 43.3 | 55.9 [ 48.4 Silo oi: 46.5 | 44. 1| 53.3 50.0 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XX into appropriate value indexes. 


2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the export statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 44. 
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TABLE XXII. Prices! of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1952 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 


Calendar Year 


Percentage 
Change 


Group and Selected Commodity 
1949 1950 1951 1951 to 1952 

Total Mrportsseccecncceccesccsia- tease seas sueeuse cowucesccomtuensseapnesesssndeneettetuarecess 102.6} 110.3 110.3 108.1 
Acricultural and Animal Products ...............0. os 98.7] 108.2 | 122.4] 102.1 - 16.6 100.2 
Bananas, treshi. atiati anc dae eee ota ieee 118.9 128.0 124.6 118.9 - 4.6 115.8 
Citrus; fruits, fre Shik ise.cstccMentestussectsuceusteeceasvssasssecesantecaeuenesee’ 143.0 161.3 | 47.5) 32.5 - 10.8 141.8 
Fruits, dried .... i LOS. PR5s 2 130.2} 115.5 -11.3 114.7 
NUtS ii vessewdveuselucpsscacasacssedtucsevsccesstovectaceevzeniadsoutcasdes svacteadaactmeeenerss 105.6 718.4 83. 8 82.6 - 1.4 84.9 
Vegetables), fresh: Sao. aicstectacstes sccerncctavsnecscncstesectecssexoacemeaes 94.1 17.2) 106.6 117.5 + 1052 114.7 
SOV a. DearS sy ha vacsteantetscecccstecadveet wat sesmune races dlnsessdenardtasaedenases 74.7 88.8 | 103.3 87.7 cea bays 3 86.1 

1 GsYoD =H sWte70) psc eeemmeenene err onc eer ere errr cme Cer ct S SOCrRRT BORE PEP PRESET CuaACrO 715.6 90. 2 103.1 95.9 - 7.0 88.1 
104.9 119.4] 139.7 99.0 - 29.1 90. 3 

Cocoa beans; not roasted) aot ctecucscsvacst-caresccescanase-senccntammeeasnesta 66.0 71.4 96.3 88.6 - 8.0 81.7 
Coffee Green)... cqk cteeiiea cas Bete sceteen ee gees seers aatina noes eemaaes 107.4 188.4 205. 2 194.8 - 5.1 192.1 
Tea, black .. mil L006 | 205.7, 100.3 82.9 ied 87.3 85.:5 76. 3 82. 4 
Wiis Wy: fe, icdeteaihise saedes StS csasicac sect Soscsnsavceenectacagens esectaseomecaee reese 100.4 99.5 96.4 94.1 - 2.4 95.9 91.7 96.0 93.0 
Vegetable oils (except essential Oi1S) o.oo... cccecceeeeeeeeeeeeenees 48.5 86.5 112.6 73.6 - 34.6 82.0 §8.9 Tei 74.9 
Far skins? sndressedhc 4 5.ecsecoszesnsesct ees rekon eam cats 714.6 75.3 86.8 66.9 -229 69.3 (oy Pa 67.5 64. 2 
Hidesandiskins: (except furs)ipecsacrecomoumetenawecresnst eemeemeoeceset OS .ra) 100.7 127.9 63.5 - 50.4 84. 2 61.4 Bae 61.2 
Fibres: and Textiles cisitccsssasacsscrscesasscvsrvace secs seussesssssecusaversccutesvenizs 100.3 | 109.3] 158.6) 1085 -31.6 | 129.6] 110.9 | 100.6 100.4 
COCO PA Wiee ccsusacestecrasw suartetenadeencantentaseceer ty siexenexieal svete nee epeads 97.0 | 117.6 139.5 | 120.7 clstsratel|) SAB ate Sy | Sia) Tiss 
GCOtton Pa Dries: xcicessesncacnssaotexcanasdeecWucteseen suena vaxussarscnaecveunsmureeerse 81.8 87.2 96.4 81.0 - 16.0 91.7 78.9 varie | 17.7 
Jute fabries, Unbleached (ei s.custaccesstsessaessvcacvsecsvesscnencncatsserscercs 93.3 94.0 | 141.1 84.8 - 39.9 127.8 | 101.3 72.8 66. 2 
WOO], PAW) sdssetecscsac¥accaseedevonsestdsaenadiecavesisensiss sicvaceieesceasveesxapadeadsss 104. 4 136.6 S2d0) |) 130.2 - 59.8 149.6.) LS5 aie eto 135.1 
WOO] COPS ced ss ccsacudrvececccassateneressttatentavens ative scausi sesondddevcasantnecee? 108.2 | 128.4 | 214.9 103.7 S6Hba |) SIEPAL! 97.8 97.0 103.0 
Worsteds: and iSerges Sirs vaisutenisetesevocsactavassuedesecvencsxvaaseatendeamserees 109. 4 94.9 120 101.4 -16.7 | 138.5} 100.6 88.0 90.3 
Sisal, istle and tampico fibres 109.5 95.7 149. 3 140.3 = 6.0 154.6 153.1 135. 6 92.1 
Wood: Products’ and (Pap er viccr-.ccsgecteceosnssrets strain cnceinesssencucenstonaeceeone 105.7 | 111.6) 118.4) 115.3 = 2.6) 115.2 | 116.9 |) 114.8 114.7 
Paperboard paAperand sprOcUc tsime aa sserese aes neeen anatase 104.3 112.0 114.2 104. 2 - 8&8 108.1 104. 8 102.0 101.9 
NEWSDAD ers and IPENlOGICal Si cessscewescsesteestecccscusoccecetcaeeteereseease 105.8 110.7 119.2 130.5 + 9.5 125.1 132.3 132. 3 132. 3 
Iron and Steel and Products «:<:::c:csse0csceesceasasecsessesessssoseassazagensesese 107.0 | 116.1 eres |i GG As} = 4.2) | 118.5) |) t.Ga) 10522 117.2 
TROT OTE: ssiiscctesiSeacc bac dvagcatsaty steve slldenlastes = let avdana deteutiaanye aoeesastuiseemeevs 132.7 149.8 164.0 167.0 aco teite| 156.0 163.6 | 161.5 175.3 
Rollingumalls pro duets: ai. se- cae ceteces coves coeesmntescasstascecessseacmentesne ce 107.7 119.8 139.3 134. 4 a tts) 128. 3 134.4 | 124.5 132.9 
Farm implements and) machinery-2..2, . c.sctscvs.-nsesecsoscesetesenaeesn<e 108.0 116.6 123.1 116.6 = Soa 118.4 1%. 115.1 115.6 
Machinery (non-farm) ....... fins heaters 2 ie LOS. 7 LS.6 120.8 114.4 o 68) Lit 114.7 U7 113.0 
Automobiles and trucks 105.9 113.8 114.8 114. 2 - 0.5 114.5 | 115.4 113.1 143.9 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Product ...........-..ccccsssscccccessssereessnceeees 105.4 | 116.9 | 121.2] 120.5 = 10.:6 | 112555) L205 60) 10 si7 119.5 
ALB GU 9) Lorch SHAM OF Lee aLO HIN Ove dct cna eres conten cerecnocgazece sone canabrcce 96.7 97.0 144.3 | 122.2 = Los Sail el 20cm eee L203 119. 4 
Electrical apparatus and MaChineLy ............cccsccssesssssesveceseesene 104.7 104.6 115. 3 121.3 + 5.2 124.6 121.9 119.1 119.4 
Ma meanese. 0x1 De) 2. .aescaas cere: tuctsavetsoressuatstcsnsarscashreresemtsmacercrssteri=e 11557 131.4 145.7 15251 + 4.4 149.3 | 155.0] 15154 152.1 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Product ..........cccccsssssesesetecessteerneees 101.6 | 104.4 | 108.8 | 101.7 - 6&5 | 105.3 101.7 98. 8 101.7 
Bricksvand: tiles, gaeisscriscescietee cseccton tans esteatuavtec caw Reese 104.5 | 115.1 121.4 | 112.6 = Yeo) 114.79 112.7 110.7 112.2 
China ‘ta DLO Wane: 1.6; essisccevscuecaussd ns tetvscte ands ates satcadteccesmscmeciaeees 109. 2 99. 0 108.6 106.9 - 1.6 | 108.8 | 107.5 | 105.0 106.3 
Goals anthracite: |i, caecsapsccctu tess hesacavtacstorresevuer une tontuesetetes 107.2 | 116.9 1235 0a) LSS = 42) |) 22S Oe a el Las 121.7 
Coal; bituminousy, cszcccceted cosnctvacctbrcascvscoceuaseme nero erates 103.2 | 104.7 100. 4 94.9 =o 98.6 94.9 91.9 95.3 
Glass, plate and sheet........... Pe LO Darl 120.2 | 137.6 128. 2 - 6.8 130.8 128.4 | 126.4 127.3 
Crude petroleum for refining pyre cesise.cscceredsecacnestecesseee caters 100. 6 100. 2 109.0 100. 2 - 81 104.9 100.7 97.3 98.8 
GAS OLIN C rears fecase te cos cseetoe cachet van ee eas he nnn cteee aa 92.1 104.3 | 104.8 98.5 - 6.0 101.9 101.2 96.2 96.8 
Portland! (G@ine nt vi sieccatescsticeakvateternec dest seeseleeoey mara saesniediteameee se ace 84.3 76.6 89.6 87. 2 S201 88.9 88.9 83.1 94.3 
SUP MUNE eesccscccaroduavsantesanscteccterses acne etroceronmsee evan eseeanercerneaancnaeaane rete 119.2 | 126.9 144.9 129.5 “106 | 127.2.) 130.8 128.1 129.5 
Chemicals and’ Fertilizers, cissscs-sescasscecettesseors cs ancusscacouacetsieenceerss 100.0 102.8 | 117.2 109. 2 - 68 112.2 108.5 107.1 107.3 
GOKU Cipreceprecsacticvs-seutesstes ca soteteoerasactay Metter cs aaereesnetne Ateanee ened 102. 4 108.1 105. 3 105. 3 0.0 107.8 102.4 | 106.0 102.6 
Paints and pie ments ersscaseatereccrstecte terteetocteecutiateteterer 98.2 95.3 105.7 98.9 - 6.4 102.7 99.3 96.5 97.0 
Chemicals, windustrialt. = ascmcectsea concerti checencstor eee eee 97.1 104.0 121.4 | 110.4 - 91 115.0 110s 107.0 107. 2 
Mis ce lame ous: sicccsascspssveceaseavinsccaseecnensanastecrseaeseraesuavua td marlenceree eae 97.6 | 121.6 | 1666 | 123.5 -25.9 | 141.6 | 125.7] 113.9 110.8 
mUb ber ANd! PrOGUCUSh. aces cme yenees Meteo keene e teres tear eeeate eee 85. 8 158.50} 29%. 3 166.1 -44.1 PPP OS N| ales te || alts bey | 124.9 
Miscellaneous consumers’ manufactures ............cccsccesssssveeesees Wa 98.6 ies 3 110.3 102.0 a ted | 105. = 102.5 99.5 | 100. 3 


1. Annual figures are direct annual computations. Quarterly figures are direct quarterly computations. 
2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 44. 
3. Mostly seed grain in this quarter. 
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TABLE XXIII. Physical Volume’ of Imports by Groups? and Selected Commodities, 1949-1952 
Interim Indexes, 1948 = 100 
Group and Selected Commodity F ae os ys eer eos 
1949 1950 1951 | 1952 1951 to 1952 1Q 2Q 3Q 4Q 
AF LALO Nang ORGS eects seccteae ence chops te Seesodh- oe eeNICe. io sefns os con 102,0 109.2} 122.7, 138,1 + 12,6| 118,2| 140,8) 140.6) 151.4 
Agricultural and Animal Products 106.2} 119.9} 118.3] 127.0 + 7%4!] 104.5) 129.8] 125.1] 140.4 
BANANAS LEC SH cc nce tosses eucospe aiste sinivars tocalosee mane ae ats van tavarsadias 83,3 88.3 91.4 102, 4 e250) 66,6 115.0 136.7 91.5 
SPU S MUS fresh <2-eus cesseccisteccsocscossssousezaves citpcianessencevdesssssaroaes 75.2 80.7 96.1] 107.8 22 1085 25) 11656 88.8 113.3 
Fruits, dried 88.4 SR) 94,4 108.1 + 14,5 88.7 65.9 160.9 124.1 
ANTES eee sees eee Ree Mosse sepa dich ao oven Shanes Caeademuteoaetessiecnset KOE 92,0 87.6 82, 2 6, 2 boe0 110, 1 65.7 90.3 
MEBeTADIOS, IESN secsssresennnzecscke atts eos coarse scoascuessaocdemsemrvactecea sks ave 286.6 | 440.2] 360.3] 472.1 31,0] 542,3| 821.3] 263,7| 278.6 
OY DEAN Sica. eee. Seer cs cencaceds dees Seas et vadenacattneonmentencessdsseianesy L455 ieee GeO macars) ook 0.6 84, 4 295.1] 209.0} 707.0 
MINT AM COMM seas ee tsa ec 07 i sens xa ones cena chee noaeren ose ciderseet acta decaesnieesteng cotaee 102.6 113, 6 92.8 TTL = 16.9 28.4 52.6 11352 114, 1 
PSU BAD VEL Wi tesa tne ae ted ccuise, eee ents ce ed same enas ieee ac bnea ieee ces 100.7] 103.0 86.9 95.6 + 10,0 36. 4 100.2] 115.7 132, 7 
COCOA DEANS NOt TOASLE | c.cc.cerenece clan te ewaesat oncecareecne ate eae case-te 104923) 101.5 66, 7 72,9 ening 106, 1 117.4 61,0 7.0 
Coffee, green cena || MIB} 94.4) 100.8 al + 10,3 124,5 96.9 104.9 118.5 
SER Spe) GIG erence cass olaacca- cay aiatenesad ots dvsvesse sav cauith castes coacensecnaaveseshs 119.9 152.8 118,6} 128.7 ne telah) 13265 118.4 Liviens 146,0 
NPRM RR Meee re ra cex sno acs Spx hota cesarean Sani cate ae ove Wap Ouenenowne enkaan seasons 132.9 114, 2 126. 3 147, 8 ere Wel) 112.6 122.6 181, 1 174.4 
Vegetable oils (except essential oils) 2B Hl 19 Tao eeies 144, 2 = 16,5 163, 2 137.3 119.5 145, 4 
BINESKINGs UN GARO'SS OG. ons, snsneaataeceeh eebscnteass cnecovesat eetmdenencetves see nee Consume 113.4 91.6 134,5 + 46,8 139, 8 124,6|] 126.1 146.0 
frilees and Skins (except Lure) cy accrkag eves vancceenmedevansenencctroaeuvsease 158.9 157.6 433.1 116, 1 = 16.2 81.5 102.9 128.0 146. 4 
LAY ee Wo 8 WEE ey coccectesconcogs: osnsnoae sep cristceehur henoboacon dso scus youu 94,7 95,2 86. 6 94,5 ana: ee | Sins 85.6 91.4 117.4 
EOL CTR WV ee ce tiz, Beale niecs “etawinia cote uiah toss tava edie meee sa padttlan ote ops 121,'9 13555 21.4 98,3 = 19,2 129, 2 78,0 Dawe 134, 0 
COSTER PALE VS oo) gy adie ee i Soe pce MN ety rr 121.9 CL Hl 108.0 124.4 15.2 107.7 122:\2 119, 2 149.5 
DULEIEADILCS: MNDVC ACH EO i isccecc Condses spavesoonpsaScnecvecteeasetntes scape nas 10s 90.7 74,1 102.5 38, 3 65,3 B85. 2 94,1 165, 1 
TOOT EG astasncmeecher Gece ater aearce ances ohne tose Rare CPU a Nre oe area Ors 83.0 rt ded! 58.7 - 17,4 41.5 71,8 74,1 46,3 
VU OCMMU CHD ES. «eee ene chee cacao voi celeste tue cettenes uaaahseenrteeataetecdisns roe casae 70.0 Sy ets) Mcdiene 42.9 - 44,4 24,8 45,1 54,4 46,7 
Worsteds and serges Sh), 83.5 32.3 Mig - 6,3 Slt CTs 88.0 91,4 
Sisal) listlevand tampleo: HDLES, ce cccdcesscccca.c: caseseoeevescesseonoseswecs 52e0 78,0 112.3 109, 8 = PRP ae eh) alates 86, 2 seats 
WOGd PFOGUCES ANG PAD Ef ccrcscnes-h-corse-se-<-acessss-cancerns ssascassuseeannrvtauees 110.6) 121.8! 158.4! 159.1 0547 155.8) 138.9)" 158.5 183, 0 
Paperboard, DADE ANC PYOGUCES: oo ciibscecossssazasadsnanoncpuecdor evvapeneeve 111.8 121.5 177, 2 166, 8 = do 163. 3 149, 3 157.3 198, 2 
INEWSDEDETS ANG VELIOUICOIS ii coded sisageanonesnedappledinestonessnerene 102,0 121,9 Wins 163, 2 << 3aC 168, 3 149.6 160.9 174.2 
Tron and Steel and Products. .............:.:c:cccccsessseeeseesseeeesersssesens 106, 1 107.5 138, 4 152, 6 10,3 144.9} 171.3 144,4 150.5 
ERO ONG wes eects eet on set u ack aac csnee cvudtiwstcasfotasusinas<sonevenspwosieirasscescesee suse 58.6 Tae BOWL 102, 4 + 14,9 6.2 90.5 135.7 175.0 
OAL TLE TOMUCES: nx saiss<snecenathaeien ddnesasssicsnidaxpst<namavarvadscts.ddsdaan 108.5 93m 148, 1 126.9 - 14,3 175, 6 142, 6 87.9 iis2 
Farm! Implements and MACHINELY c.cckecseercccatecrencescasteereeanencsarnaee's U7. 2 99,1 D3 e 2 120.8 6.7 iii ak 161.6 115, 8 88.8 
MAACHINETY COTE ALIA), creseresvato ct ctereedgdeeues ss tactesasensOtebep esd hcestesssar 94,2 Se eat 2553 145.4 + 16,0 130, 9 156; 1 141, 2 153; 7 
AUOMODILES ‘AU! CFUCKS cicccccoenecnsepenesssyececnvesouys : 119.2 167,0 180, 1 171.4 - 4,8 158.6 197.4 165, 9 162.9 
NorFerrous Metals and Products ...........:.:.:.cccccceeeeereeeeeeees ites 107.9 131, 4 156, 8 161.4 nee) 137, 8 150, 6 163.0 195.8 
Tin blocks. pigs and bars 102.9 134,9 L718 109, 7 = 36,1 139, 4 103.3 100, 4 96, 1 
Evectrical apparatus and MaAcCHINETy ......iccncise-nnasdrerenerssonoree» 107.4 L277, 1 167, 6 185, 2 + 10; 5 160, 4 163. 6 189.0 229.6 
MATIC AN CSC: OKI COR, ten ssrcedrnancceeeteeeden ste nenintetions Metep eaten chap ews seca 60.0 58,9 96,6 34,4 - 12.6 123516 106.5 66.4 41.4 
Non-Metallic Minerals and Products............:-:ccceeeeseees 86,7 96.6) 103.8) 104.1 + 0.3 83.5 98.6) 120.7) 114.0 
PTC RS EG GEL OSpe acs ccectecteestisnenettawace cave toueeiciine ates ane tee aaateasaace say qloentess 101, 7 102, 2 143, 1 144.8 + 1.2 131, 9 146, 6 Ne 168, 4 
China tableware 98.0 102.5 112,0 93) 2 = 16,3 86,3 106.7 91.4 88,3 
Coal, anthracite 75.6 82.5 713.6 74.1 + OF 62, 1 66, 0 S15 87, 2 
PS A LE EMIT US ane uss arcvi vad ositeng Pa aaas opismceie scan sees opeerareaaas ; 70.9 88.8 89,9 82,2 = 8.6 68, 2 82.5 98,8 19.4 
GLASS) DlAbCTANG SNES nsx entatmaiter iments oaresnessirescnashccaccesasaseat 86.5 83,8 81.8 67,0 Scat 54.7 66.7 €5. 7 81,1 
Crude petroleum for refining <.c-..scccsec<ceosecatnoesomesonhrsrenrsorsanetes : 98,0 104, 110,4 107,5 - 2.6 97.5 ey t 121, 4 111.4 
NCH EU SCLIN eres Meena aueeos cc bevatlen anaemic ata eeceteteemnameau of Voarevccavasneveynine eeewceessape 96,2 ie 57.6 71,8 + 24,7 Sone Saw 94,3 104, 3 
Portland scicrmenn be cian ncvavacanen sete scvhengete nie ctesiees'e ne ux ous ewiee ties cc's aplveinten' 204, 3 123,.8 2058.0 260. 3 une 22,4 180.5 566, 3 Pa ee 
BENE ES ANNAN it eas a ev cate cess av vio ars has dams Cass nest er Mcoanlaa cepyed Gnas 79), 1 1102 111.9 12710 + 4.6 G7..3 130,90 126, 1 145, 8 
Chemicals and Fertilizer 110.9} 129.6) 137.2 144.0 + 3.0)| 133.0 142,8) 140.9) 162.4 
ROTEUIE 26 tessa eat ead soa saewee base ndenenstodntens ass uap susan rac menet oa etek ae Fane 123.5 121.6 138, 4 14C, 2 ft 94.3 9173 12325 182.0 168, 4 
ANDES ANG DISMENUS a ocsctar baits supsten ropias sec mere =n Wenaiiaseraroneensaas tie 93.9 133.9 133, 2 121.9 = 11,3 109,7 132.9 102, 3 143, 2 
Se hemlcals ARAWSeIal occccpcsaacsseeme einernnten meyer dere keen saan inat ES: 13153 142.3 169.3 r 1970 149.7 166,9 180,7 182, 2 
NEAS© CLT ARC OUS fh coral oies ene sen veces anes scoenetion eapieceevs uct harechsneh 132.0) 125.6 154,5 257.4 + 66,6 173.8 259,4 298.6 324.1 
REI DOST AG OLOMUCLS arimahvsctade see enseessrciesereiek rsp suasiearaleueientssa 107.0 OTR 2 89,9 99.3 + 10.5 86.9 80,0 120, 4 121, 8 
Miscellaneous Consumers’ manufactures ............::::ceceeeeeees 281.8 380.7 544.0] 798.6 +: 46.8] 349, 2 853.9} .1061, 7 953;,.8 


1. Indexes produced by dividing price indexes in Table XXII into appropriate value indexes, 


2. The groups differ slightly from the main groups of the import statistical classification. See Ch. V, p. 44. 


E. MONTHLY SERIES 


TABLE XXIV. Domestic Exports to Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


Le an | cama cacao || | en nn nn 
Other 
. All United United Commonwealth! Latin 2 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
| HE ————s 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $'000 $’000 $’000 $’000 

1948 
JANUSPy See Seek sens See 235, 384 104,998 64, 948 19, 171 26,497 7, 879 7,958 
February .. _ 208, 269 94, 816 51, 660 15,711 25, 915 9,528 8, 129 
March | 228,369 112,519 59, 182 17,520 19,952 8,753 7,438 
April ies 2123 109, 219 44,353 Pils SiO} 17, 875 8, 891 6,775 
May 5 282, 283 114,711 85,058 25,561 30,695 leneco 7, 864 
June 233, 476 109, 785 54, 169 25,610 23,022 10, 921 4, 967 
July.. 250, 864 118, 930 56, 340 21,952 33,417 il ate) 4,020 
August .... as 224, 143 113, 953 be eRe) 225,016 17, 490 6,790 6,561 
September mi 283,024 162,004 47,928 19, 794 27, 645 10, 946 7,501 
October - 306, 964 148,911 65,573 26, 265 38, 037 TIRE HIC) 12,516 
November ... < 293,905 163, 307 56,670 30, 215 17, 682 8,055 13, 160 
December tit, ics: duessbrntesaisiecseeee eee 316,419 147, 832 48,515 39,770 38, 604 16, 394 19,626 

1949 
SAW ARY, 22 .tec stesso oes et ee ence ee 237, 030 116,023 31), Cle 27, 893 16,567 7,953 9,462 
February .. = 204, 994 106, 709 44, 124 WBE YA 17, 330 8, 710 8, 190 
March .. 216, 787 122, 418 39,498 22, 760 9, 206 9,779 9,620 
April . 237, 792 110, 654 63, 049 27,114 18,949 10,151 7, 875 
May ... 272, 948 121,199 72,403 32, 896 24,982 11, 852 9,616 
June . 255, 066 113, 856 60,718 30, 412 27, 280 14, 627 8,173 
July....... 241, 309 104, 391 70, 555 30,086 22, 150 7, 229 6, 902 
August .... 251, 659 LiS).cos 62, 882 24, 816 17, 819 13, 346 17, 443 
September 228, 441 113,701 56, 948 20, 752 17, 847 8, 707 10, 486 
October ....... 269, 108 148, 056 712,276 17,479 11,901 9, 645 9,751 
November ... es 292, 278 171, 333 56, 807 220k 19,654 9,221 12, 952 
DEC OMDEM rae cscisace teasteons escent tenes 285, 550 159, 766 49, 884 26, 794 24, 324 14,405 10, 377 

1950 
SEUMUANY: <5 0: cece stesso ee 221, 180 130, 859 48, 608 13, 728 10,361 6, 867 10, 757 
February .. a 199, 462 128, 838 30, 374 14, 276 13, 434 6, 642 5, 898 
Mare) 2225 228, 221 154, 311 30, 120 13, 621 11,052 7,705 11,412 
April 205, 503 137, 792 25, 795 15,494 6,059 11, 938 8,425 
May .. 287, 036 175,406 48,549 24,092 18, 856 13, 722 6,411 
June S 289, 222 177, 742 52,472 19,781 14,422 13,951 10, 854 
July... ws 253, 704 168,196 35,169 17,974 13, 869 10, 611 7,885 
August .... - 257, 080 167, 148 42,544 11, 665 15,563 13, 841 6, 319 
September 279s 192,789 30, 439 14,519 17, 629 16,442 7, 303 
October ....... 315, 245 204, 436 47,707 18,544 23, 167 14, 969 6,422 
November ... me 292, 700 191, 960 38, 580 16,765 23, 804 13,776 7,815 
December cc Necrsccc. scenes eee ee 289,912 191, 510 39, 555 18, 041 22,214 12,964 5, 628 

1951 
SUNN WARY ec osecan.o 205s Seaceasaaceecuectabvcecesesecues 285, 135 186, 948 40,054 17, 247 15, 181 14,042 11, 663 
February... e 233, 910 152, 428 33, 585 14, 804 12, 768 10,665 9, 660 
March .. 290,161 190, 210 39, 655 22,088 15), 396 11, 986 10, 826 
April . 295, 182 183, 184 41,721 22,354 16, 783 14,320 16, 820 
May ... Bes" 300 208, 678 47, 241 20, 704 15,489 17,530 13, 716 
June . 312,503 188, 399 51, 267 16,095 30, 956 Best) 14,579 
SUVs 374, 466 201,927 73, 935 28, 026 40, 108 16,350 14, 120 
AUEUST a7. 349, 761 192,838 66, 397 Pale ities SH), CHE) 17, 690 11, 205 
September 320,088 186, 730 52,514 19,036 33, 875 18, 213 9, 720 
October....... 371, 028 207, 132 63, 960 28, 249 37, 329 21,007 13351 
November ... Be 319,030) 209, 262 57, 991 27, 355 36, 068 26, 632 22, 228 
ID GEMM ereecsteseen weet -wedsereee esd eeneceunces 379, 333 189, 939 63, 141 24, 196 52, 106 28, 382 21,569 

1952 
PU TMUA TY) Siu ae ap suse -nceees succscenzescsvescsavenvseete 324, 101 187, 871 43,665 22,693 26,599 28, 763 14,510 
February.. 3 310, 286 168, 727 44,213 26,279 27, 658 27, 256 16,453 
March .. 354, 616 185, 250 68,557 35,482 25, 817 22,472 17, 038 
April . 348, 411 181, 104 72,620 24,449 25, 839 26,746 17, 653 
May ... 382, 516 198, 873 87, 289 28,596 30, 217 23,141 14, 400 
June . iy 376, 694 191, 483 84, 632 20,409 45,341 19, 950 14, 879 
July....... -f 370, 438 187, 238 69,576 25, 878 47, 391 21,436 18,919 
August .... e 346, 538 176, 354 72, 766 22,564 47,698 14,029 13, 128 
Se ptember 336, 960 192, 729 43,271 18,575 48, 782 18, 388 15, 215 
October ....... 373, 927 206, 709 50, 643 16,456 52, 844 26, 200 21,075 
November ... Ss 387, 153 209, 841 61, 125 24,100 42,878 21,057 Py Pa (0p) 
DeCOMber .vtechheccsatsee bere neertaeierien iN 389,442 220,776 1 47,487 19, 264 | D2 LOD 22,510 26, 650 

—— 1 


1. Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain comparability. 
2. Palestine included throughout. 
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TABLE XXV. Imports from Principal Countries and Trading Areas 


85 


Other 
All United United Commonwealth! Latin 2 
Year and Month Countries States Kingdom and Europe America Others 
Ireland 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 | $’000 $’000 $’000 
1948 
ey RED ULA Vorte catedtnesdeatarsviira disses atdiossescstevenece 206,077 149,976 21,589 11, 480 3,845 15, 496 2,377 
February Ra 182, 167 136, 847 LT Some 7,520 2,918 14, 130 2,593 
197,051 138, 299 21,601 10,635 4,051 19, 137 3,056 
226,690 159, 461 24,641 14, 664 4,277 20,077 3, 348 
225,093 144, 966 27, 424 22,548 7,199 18,549 4,104 
232,997 154, 918 26, 003 21,837 5, 768 19, 683 3,019 
225,099 149, 499 29,307 16, 196 BOLO 21, oa6 2, 100 
206, 490 136, 061 24, 685 17, 378 4,661 20, 373 1,736 
221, 678 152, 707 24, 100 16,653 5, 290 18,506 3, 378 
teva 243, 438 160, 211 29, 257 21, 432 7,509 20,528 3,002 
Noveinber . A 235,172 163, 423 28,319 18,047 Neeley”) 16,578 2,202 
IVECO CF Sei ccvctaancnsuasas ecsesoccecunevsdnopconere 231,993 159, 395 24, 633 15,080 12, 1t2 16,887 2, 433 
1949 
RAINILALY anvevsasdtessartivscvbetiesssccessisuheeveursesb 223, 786 164, 801 25, 405 10,580 6,650 14, 184 Loe 
February ... 205,976 148, 816 22,918 11, 886 5,914 13, 689 2,563 
March ...... 235, 946 168,952 28, 343 15, 264 7,541 13,983 1,550 
April 242,698 177, 293 30, 120 14, 257 Th ewe 11, 682 1,843 
May 250,461 172,069 29, 468 20, 185 8,062 16,915 3, 762 
June 250, 509 176, 848 26, 961 19, 238 9,032 15, 998 2,432 
SULY’ sx. 230, 889 160, 254 29, 376 15, 193 6, 261 16,772 3,033 
August ....... 212,092 143, 553 26; 179 16, T79 6, 193 15, 288 4,100 
September . 221,569 157, 993 21,943 15, 246 6, 342 16, 727 3, 318 
October’ <0... 234, 267 167,575 19, 450 19, 288 6, 758 17, 726 3, 470 
November .... ; 239,609 162, 727 26,532 18,595 8, 339 18, 752 4,664 
DCEO CT: nonsence nde Mescaesraeasscesanasetenseass 213, 405 150,978 PAD sts 9, 350 5, 767 20, 307 6, 248 
1950 
ATIVIATY: neveccrdoaveectartnanvsus vssiavescesovscrocveeys 211, 938 154, 473 26, 138 10, 728 5, 056 12, 358° 3, 185 
February ... 200, 170 143, 148 25,308 11) 262 5,672, TO) ak 4,146 
March...... 237, 366 160, 893 32, 726 14, 297 T, 250 18, 238 3, 962 
April 230,918 162, 190 29,538 13, 105 6, 860 14, 908 4,317 
May 290,195 195, 522 36, 296 24, 245 8,636 18,776 6,720 
June 282, 463 188, 320 37, 108 23, 434 8, 115 15, 203 10, 283 
JULY os, 259, 481 170, 648 Bey Lhe go Wee 8, 344 18,078 7, 692 
AUSUSD ....0. 267, 276 ily (Playa es Se ee 21,606 8, 456 21,9725 8,480 
September . 279,671 Ti, oa5 36,213 aay ke 9, 140 25, 369 7,883 
October ........ 320.5 't2 208, 332 41,671 27, 564 11210 21,939 9,856 
November .... . 327,909 214, 769 40, 153 29,986 15, 105 PU eat fe! 7,625 
DS GEMIET Pe leis so dacve ct veesnsnovanasoe cao tereenssias 266, 293 182, 276 32,025 19, 598 9, 278 15,904 1, 205 
1951 
RUMLAD Vine eset tose idaediera caceseatespestren tress 327, 190 Zoe, Blo 33, 923 22, 107 9,391 22,030 6, 424 
February ... 274, 167 199,035 27, 806 14, 830 9,596 LT O27 Srole 
March.. 342,500 245, 709 30,412 25 , 040 11, 120 22,447 Wette 
April 393,039 278, 405 48,937 22, 452 14, 449 22, 170 6,626 
MAY... 405, 069 Zoya vl 43,599 32, 059 18, 629 OTe wks 10, 496 
June. 360, 421 241, 473 39,928 30, 700 16,141 23,024 9,255 
Vigne. 370, 642 234, 741 43, 299 So PES 18, 462 23) DL9 11,898 
AUSUSE «2.0... 357, 473 229, 464 39,9051 40,952 17, 005 23, 634 ty oan 
September . 311,590 211, 597 28, 559. 27,028 15, 046 OTS ly if 7, 7193 
OCGbODE? 2» .0--2: 344, 145 238, 273 32, 726 21, 286 18, 962 26, 495 6, 403 
Noveinber .... , B25, 0002 224, 684 Donen 18, 216 17,993 24,076 7, 406 
IDS COMPS Tien vievss precteas cree sccnslesmaces ane ave 273, 008 203, 060 19, 417 13, 496 10, 318 20, 678 6,039 
1952 
307, 084 228, Til 24, 336 14, 462 11, 296 22, 220 6,059 
28 2,016 211,805 21, 289 16, 734 9,719 18,692 BP Uh 
327,919 253, 476 22, 623 10, 758 11, 584 24, 249 4, 329 
323,971 245, 614 28, 402 13, 064 Dieeio. 21, 489 4,196 
385, 992 282, 893 33; e208 20, 230 15, 534 27,030 7,988 
324, 267 235, 300 Cally IS! 16, 827 11, 058 23, 160 6, 369 
343, 159 246, 606 34, 090 16, 838 19, 728 27,656 7,241 
302,894 PR wis ie ki) 32, 387 14, 346 13, 200 24, 253 5,838 
349,116 255, 144 31, 495 19,523 13, 074 21,800 8,080 
376, 391 agra 37, 060 16, 725 14, 626 26,572 6,193 
November .... rr 363, 447 264, 211 35, 273 16,903 17, 214 24,545 6, 201 
IDS GENIE Siccecsvutet eon semacssvalsauvectsnarceebesey 845, 101 265, 220 28,932 9,659 11, 938 22, 569 1, 69:3 


1. Newfoundland and Palestine excluded throughout to maintain coinparability. 


2, Palestine included throughout. 
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TABLE XXVI. Prices and Physical Volume of Domestic Exports and Imports 


Months 


Interim Indexes. 1948 = 100 


1946 


1947 


1948 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS 
BAMMUALY oo sod ke soivicnc dd caxcnt dod sutep sodovapasteaiseurarioe Senaneeasaasser 
BGI U ALY) coseconc sostcar cer axcccuvonstseneonece caseaves teescomct crenata Nukwen 
IM AX CH sj ctowsnercsereseacceen cu seetecaspeeroedeeteeuncecenaes se seeoeer cence 


DSU US Uy caisenncencssceva cass vcsecarceeoeace revekicetts cota tess eee ea renmeneaee 
SEpbemMb Of. caavccssccvacnissscucasrneaesesevi alter caccnsacwscesretsny acetate 
CPGGOD GR 5, seco susan dora ensee ee cas ae late tenses ya aE LeRES 


IMPORTS 
SAN ALY: <cceasvegaceneees cutest tothe coscea eee wsencain satay aevseeareceeaeeesones 
OGD PURI fcc. const ete eek tenes cost aes oe eon eee ease: Eee eee 


FAIL ALY oo week vier par ops exaresauemusevereh evastrmnuscepstaneeUnatensseben 


FCDRWATY Svcwctene cece ete cse canes cee Coon ORT Pas ee PVE RNSS Oe 
MAP hho. sszceccseezcccst va veserewsvassascs otsetoctes Seo an eee 


August ..... 
Dep bera bens. rccacccecesce Paserates tect orcas ora eae 
OCCOD Cae cccrescensactece nasentreccnie enters ta eens ae een 


PRICE INDEXES 


PHYSICAL VOLUME 


INDEXES 


85.8 
T1.2 
85.3 
95.9 
96.0 
92.6 
95. 2 
95.7 
92.8 
110.7 
115.8 
103.0 
95.4 


97.1 
98.0 
98.0 
Shean! 
99.8 
99.9 
98.8 
99.5 
100. 2 
101.7 
102.6 
102.8 
100.0 


PRICE INDEXES 


107.2 

107.6 117.3 
108.6 . 115.0 
109.3 . 112.9 
108.5 . 110.7 
108.5 . 109.6 
109.0 107.9 
110.8 . 106.6 
112.6 . 106.7 
114.0 . 107.8 
113.6 : 108.2 
116.4 . 108.5 


110.3 110.3 


PHYSICAL VOLUME INDEXES 


97.4 

98.1 
113.3 
118.6 
123.6 
118.9 
117.4 
106.3 
105.9 
128.5 
112.3 

92.8 
110.9 


i) 
SS ae USE tte 
ORNAAHKHADOAAD 


98.5 90.0 124.3 116.6 
90.2 84.7 101.9 109.1 
103.4 99.5 125.0 123.7 
105.7 96.2 139.4 130.4 
111.2 121.8 142.0 157.8 
Lint’) 118.5 126.1 134.1 
104.4 108.4 129.9 144.5 
95.6 109.8 127.3 129.0 
99.5 113.1 111.9 148.4 
104.6 128.1 125.8 158.4 
104.6 131.3 121.7 151.9 
90.7 104. 2 102.0 143.6 
102.0 109.2 122.7 138.1 
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TABLE XXVII. Foreign Exchange Rates 


U.S. Dollar in Canada Pound Sterling in Canada 


Month ae re | 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 


Canadian cents per unit 


SEU BEY pc sacs nase eae sae cececsuc canes cctseess 100.25 100. 25 110. 25 105.17 100.48 403.00 403.00 308.00 294.46 279.51 
TC DIU ANY) oe tye cde cssceacncteuen'sseseseveaseuions 100. 25 100. 25 110.25 104.92 100. 10 403.00 403. 00 308.00 293.82 278.43 
IM BTC ee cnn detent cs nents tn tsetse sce -estearees 100. 25 100. 25 110.25 104.73 99.59 403.00 403. 00 308.00 293.29 278.58 
MAD YAN esac cssosenne-em shevo Xs ccunnosoSo tu ovaaters 100. 25 100. 25 110.25 105. 99 98.09 403.00 403.00 308. 00 296.74 275.46 
ES Se ee 100. 25 100. 25 110. 25 106.37 98.38 403.00 403.00 308. 00 297.89 275.49 
MIN © seeders sare atnemtacaespe-cese= ices -cveecieenns 100. 25 100. 25 110.25 106. 94 97. 92 403.00 403.00 308. 00 299.41 272.68 
July 100.25 100. 25 110. 25 106.05 96.91 403.00 403. 00 308. 00 296.90 270.21 
August 100. 25 100. 25 110.25 105.56 96.11 403.00 403.00 308.00 295.46 268.05 
CD UCTH DET manreete te wnenceesssccasteectarcetossn 100. 25 104.75 110. 25 105.56 95. 98 403.00 360. 25 308.00 295.46 267.11 
OCLOD OD Sao 8 oe sec cdc h en nsnciie nares 100. 25 110.25 105. 34 105.08 96.43 403.00 308.00 294.96 294.11 269.36 
INOW CMIDCR cca cteeecte sca tsc'cess <2 exe sbueeew 100.25 110. 25 104.03 104.35 97.66 403.00 308. 00 291. 23 292.06 273.52 
| OS SXKS) 101 00S) Aimer ery cc oe re ee EEE AED 100. 25 110.25 105.31 102.56 97. 06 403.00 308.00 294. 86 286.49 272.40 


100. 25 103.08 | 108. 92°] 105.28 97. 89 403. 00 376.13 304.44") 294. 68 273.40 
= 


Source: Bank of Canada. To October 1, 1950, average for business days in month (year) of mid-rate between official buying and selling rates. 
From October 2, 1950, noon average market rate for business days in month (year). 

R. Revised. 

Note: Exchange rates for these and other currencies are published currently in Price and Prices Indexes, D.B.S., monthly, and Foreign Trade, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, weekly. 


TABLE XXVIII. New Gold Production Available for Export 


(Net Exports of Non-Monetary Gold) 


Average 
1935-39 


$’000,000 


MU ALY Porn c. ccereecre cert eoceta-ceaestctaccettecn<sictess 9.0 9.6 Fin 15.8 vg fee) 
1X2) 0) gC) se, oS ee a ear 6.9 8.9 9.6 11.7 11.7 
MAY G eee a co seat tence teen ce eae cs once se ecnct rere 6.8 8.7 ipa 130. 8.4 
6.4 9.5 9.8 11.4 16.2 
8.2 8.8 12.4 15.8 13.0 
8.6 9.6 9.8 15.0 13.8 
10.1 10.8 9.4 14.8 13.4 
Ths) 9.7 13.8 ats} 11.0 
MSECDUCMDEN s..caccee ees cos treccncose mettre eee care 8.4 11.9 GP 10.8 10.8 
WO CLODOR YS. 5.2.25: pest vreteroests- teaccrcnsys costeees oe 9.6 13.2 16.4 8.2 


7.2 9.1 15.4 12.3 7.7 
11.8 12.8 12.5 11.3 18.3 


Auch asor: Saran me toc open nocresecechacoe saan 99.3 119.0 138.9 162.6 149.8 


F. TRADE BY THE STANDARD INTERNATIONAL TRADE CLASSIFICATION 


TABLE XXIX. Total Exports (Domestic Exports plus Re-Exports) by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International 
Trade Classification, 1951 and 1952 


Reetlan To All Countries To United States To United Kingdom 
Division Title Description a. | 
Codes 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
= 
$’000 $°000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
0 BRQOG. sicceescessiee ccaadagaccevssse td sevens svecnaeracaceers seine soe ate seauatanene: aaron 1, 042,441] 1,246,278 413, 079 349, 990 232, 722 264, 256 
00 iveranimals, CHLCh V OrstOOG seers cc eee neater ns 64,497 5, 247 63, 935 4,903 L 0 
01 Meat and meat preparations.......... a 75, 469 52, 161 68, 664 17,392 Ta 29, 209 
02 Dairy products, eggs and honey . 24, 847 21, 253 4,039 5, 780 9,435 50 
03 Fish and fish preparations ............ LAOS 108,042 74,927 80, 204 7,044 763 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations - 695, 060 980, 560 141, 260 176,005 211, 171 231, 899 
05 Fruits and vegetables. ................ = 28, 782 30, 104 21, 334 21, 107 2, 813 2, 286 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations. a 4,425 5, 825 4,187 Spicol 35 ZY 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices.......... 7199 723 403 639 37 0 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals) .... " Sinks 40,045 34, 003 38,052 861 0 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .........0.......ccecececeeeceeeeees 1, 234 2,319 327 6T7 50 26 
1 Beverages and Tobacco ..........cccccscsssesercccnccensessescessccenccseeees 73, 188 79, 346 46, 228 46, 372 14, 138 19, 439 
11 IBOVElalOS.4.c,.7..cte eae : re 56, 495 56, 733 46, 163 46, 334 640 7182 
12 mobaceo and manufactures see... see eee 16, 693 22,614 64 38 13, 499 18, 657 
2 Crude Materials, Inedible................c:scccescesesecreneeereceesnneee 1,152,539] 1,094, 761 790, 178 729, 883 199, 452 216, 858 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed ... 43, 259 30, 532 33, 320 25, 129 8, 608 4, 281 
22 Oil seeds, nuts and kernels ............. 12) 523) 17, 422 1, 241 1, 368 168 2, 150 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic2. - 880 A, 110 746 1,059 0 0 
24 Wood, lumber and cork ..................... a 421, 464 413, 161 291, 659 276, 027 86, 113 105, 570 
25 Pulp and waste paper ................ 371. 483 294, 752 282, 657 227, Tol 38,090 35, 388 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufactured . allay alisye) 9,182 9,504 6, 644 1,595 1, 575 
27 Crude minerals and fertilizers. ......... 930010 101, 874 65. 447 66, 933 6, 779 8, 316 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap........ Res 170, 153 203, 347 83, 526 102, 935 57, 555 59, 440 
29 Animal and vegetable crude materials, n.o.p. .......0...... 23,910 23, 382 22, 078 21,996 543 138 
3 31 | Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity .................. 17,505 27, 269 14,129 24, 855 1,465 559 
4 41 | Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats ............::ccsceeseneneres 10, 058 7, 985 3, 190 2, 186 939 782 
5 Chemical s tissciscccapsccncictatevate casket sicvac te eaeicn vans voscns te 157, 743 146, 509 87, 834 92, 602 15, 449 13, 970 
51 Chemical elements and compounds ......0...........cccececeeeeeee 45, 673 Sheol Saeaeo 26, 142 T, 196 6, 502 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals .... 5 932 1,408 932 1, 408 0 1 
52 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .... 5, 630 1, 786 2, 347 598 162 12 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ......... 6, 293 5, 730 487 1,187 101 71 
55 Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations 359 350 185 167 9 1 
56 Fertilizers, manufactured). se .1-... = 35, 743 42, 294 30, 809 37, 469 0 A 
59 Explosives and iniscellaneous chemicals? .................. 63,112 57, 870 20, 746 25, 631 T, 380 7, 385 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material.................... 1,159,322) 1,307, 622 821, 288 900, 398 161, 165 222, 920 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs |... 8,171 Deon 4, 730 2, 808 1, 346 liao. 
62 Rubber manufactures, nN.O.p. .oo.......cesseseeceeeee 26, 227 17, 114 6, 087 5, 451 714 42 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) .. 34, 672 36, 455 22, 905 23, 754 6, 154 6, 324 
64 Paper, paperboard and products ................... 568, 125 619, 418 512,031 546, 758 10, 917 17, 868 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p. .. ant 27, 844 20, 724 12, 167 12,016 937 692 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.O.p. .......ecece eee 10, 140 9, 856 5,032 4,495 839 1,510 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ...........0....ccccceceeees LiGoi 15, 446 16, 396 15,061 233 200 
68 Baseumetals (melita trons see se eee eee ee 442, 731 545, 274 232, 788 270, 942 138, 555 193, 619 
69 Manufactures of metals... RSPR OES ee eeneerereen 23, 754 38,099 spol 19, 113 Ze Lil 1,432 
7 Machinery and Transport Equipment.................:::ceccceneeees 300, 023 399, 004 131, 344 174, 826 5, 648 9, 312 
it Machinery other than electric |. o.o......c.cc:cecseeece- Cet, 164, 172 171, 492 109, 209 112,036 oe 108 3, 996 
72 Electric machinery and apparatus aos 25, 532 47, 618 5, 598 14, 708 628 2, 759 
73 Transport equipment .......... Sua Ba necro ee nee 110, 319 179, 894 16, 538 48, 081 1,920 2, 556 
8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles............cccccccceeeee 31, 226 26, 988 14, 804 14, 844 3,370 1,544 
81 Building fixtures anderittime sey cee cere eee rere 1, 344 1,066 48 99 12 8 
82 Purniture and related fixttresi.- .)1.-.ee. nee 838 796 490 429 3 10 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc, ... 70 71 Be 27 1 il 
84 Clothings ee ones Pe asia ee 5, 623 4,078 3, 831 2,102 297 155 
85 PIQOUWCAM errcnncree ce eee nee en tere ee mentee te tee eee 4, 216 2, 702 1, 487 1, 793 1,870 435 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc aes 7, 165 8, 402 by UAB TEL 3,672 726 642 
89 Manufactuned articles, n.O.paeecc ene eee 11, 369 9,512 5. 784 6, 122 461 293 
9 Miscellaneous Transactions and Commodities ................ 19, 091 19, 987 11, 637 12, 881 1,371 1,408 
91 Postal packages) sansa FA EDR Eee ee rs METER 89 719 30 27 ak iL 
92 Live animale nob for FOO |. idercessseesescuceers 866 598 841 521 3 12 
93 Returned goods and special transactions 18,135 19, 310 10, 766 12, 334 1, 368 1, 396 
Grand Total, Exports Covered by S.LT.C.3 w.cccecccceeeee 3, 963,136] 4,355,749] 2,333, 709| 2,348, 837 635, 720 751, 049 
ee ais 


1. Less than $500.00. 

2. The provisions of the Statistics Act prevent inclusion of exports of synthetic rubber in Division 23. 
They are included in Division 59, 

3. Excludes commercial gold and processing charges. 
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TABLE XXX. Imports by Sections and Divisions of the Standard International Trade Classification, 1951 and 1952 


Section 


and Title Description 


From All Countries 


From United States 


From United Kingdom 


Division 
Codes 1952 1951 1952 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 $’000 
DUM NE OG oevcecscecsxsrvenicsaasscucesnnveaveeesacossszvcs catevspvovehessscsvevesevavstevesvas’ 398, 895 376, 906 148, 915 153, 975 9, 619 11, 408 
00 Live animals, Chiefly for £00d ..........0...ccscscssssesecnsenctecesss 969 1,681 712 1, 481 256 200 
01| Meat and meat preparations ..... 28, 639 13,351 15, 908 5, 061 636 257 
02| Dairy products, eggs and honey... 16, 002 8, 769 2, 408 1,433 14 20 
03 Fish and fish preparations bere tei 6, 202 6,138 3,049 3,217 115 168 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 2008 22, 120 21,835 19,135 2, 389 2, 243 
05 Fruits and vegetables ................ 138,375 157, 602 89, 852 106, 337 968 1, 268 
06 Sugar and sugar preparations ... 83, 899 68,364 1,216 2, 144 1, 582 2,349 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa and spices .... 87, 610 92, 234 5, 613 9,449 2,447 4,165 
08 Fodders (except unmilled cereals 4,539 a aod 4,434 2,699 5 9 
09 Miscellaneous food preparations .o........cccccceceeceeeeeeeeeseee 5, 283 3,914 3, 889 3,018 1,208 728 
1 Beverages: ANd TOWACCH 2esiiiseccooscctssecsdescsssesscecscasavcccvecseesves 22,168 25, 482 4, 562 6, 746 9, 758 10, 082 
11 BEV CLAR OS, aevcuavcevorvanveutsesoncseaesssteauuesuach sicucssaimcavveneeveaiceteees 18,495 20, 858 2, 242 3,598 9,627 9,941 
12 MPODRECO/ ANd MANULA CLUES Ta swcsesicsenctseoacsaatecarsverssoccsenne 3, 668 4,624 2,320 3, 148 131 141 
2 Crude Materials, Inedible ................. 535, 240 382, O71 292, 752 234, 689 50, 302 19, 549 
21 Hides, skins and furs, undressed 31, 807 26, 034 23, 831 20, 044 1,297 1,675 
22 Oi) seeds, nuts and kernels ............ 33,993 26, 288 20, 859 14, 822 0 0 
23 Crude rubber, including synthetic .. 65, 684 29, 962 9,515 1, 729 409 276 
24 Wood, lumber and cork............ 25,195 24,681 23, 751 23, 784 12 1 
25 Pulp and waste paper ............ 10, 086 7, 180 9, 968 6, 385 21 2 
26 Textile fibres, unmanufacture 243, 020 131, 662 125, 945 77,624 45, 842 14, 728 
27 Crude minerals and fertilizers ........ 39, 557 39, 898 30, 949 31,791 1, 803 1, 798 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap................ a 67, 243 80, 736 35,097 43,228 42 101 
29 Anima] and vegetable crude materials, n.o. p............-. 18,654 15,629 12, 837 9, 281 877 968 
3 31] Mineral Fuels, Lubricants and Electricity ...........0......000+ 535, 025 503,153 335, 754 321,339 3,531 4,572 
4 41] Animal and Vegetable Oils and Fats...............0:0c:ccceeeeee 45,259 24,178 23, 754 17, 822 371 519 
5 COMIC AIS Fre cesaroce esc oewct ee eee saath coat vaacavchdesce easmnevensscacmuavasees 205, 859 198, 630 176, 200 175, 002 17,464 13,376 
51 Chemical elements and Compounds .............cc:cscseeesseeeeeee 58, 270 60, 240 49,941 54,910 5, 446 3,197 
52 Mineral tar and related crude chemicals. 9,998 8, 383 8, 854 7, 844 650 491 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ... 30, 349 23, 146 21, 782 17,117 4, 938 BhoLl 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products ........ 16, 404 15, 020 14,388 12, 802 1, 506 Tey ie) 
55: Toilet, polishing and cleansing preparations . 8,319 7, 702 6, 862 6, 642 543 434 
56 Fertilizers, manufactured .............c.:ccsseeeees ae 10, 209 10, 440 8,976 8,651 19 25 
59 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals 0.0.0... 72,309 73, 697 65, 394 67,035 4,362 4,342 
6 Manufactured Goods, Classified by Material .................... 862, 803 812, 343 544, 920 564, 256 188, 187 151, 733 
61 Leather and products and dressed furs................0.00000 12, 429 10, 322 5, 685 6, 213 6,046 3, 832 
62 Rubber manufactures, M.O.Po......cecseeeseeeeee 18, 752 21, 753 aed: 20, 431 816 577 
63 Wood and cork products (except furniture) . 17, 908 15, 724 13, 838 12,275 685 758 
64 Paper, paperboard and products................... 28, 467 26, 119 26,619 24, 538 1,479 1,309 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics and articles, n.o.p.... 214, 245 200, 125 85, 886 105, 753 79, 032 60, 800 
66 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.o.p. 86,612 78,622 50,351 50, 154 26, 181 20, 067 
67 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ... 31,659 31, 146 5,874 6, 227 18, 991 18, 746 
68 Base metals (including iron) ............. 285, 539 263, 083 196, 886 195, 958 37,675 29,481 
69 Manila cture Sot Metals x. ..cmascrecsesesnceiasscereueseccensertueresere ne 167, 192 165, 449 142,606 142, 707 17, 282 16, 162 
7 Machinery and Transport Equipment ......................:0.:ccee 1,107,037 | 1,256,240 990, 955 1, 130, 260 99, 770 106, 103 
71 Machinery other than electric: ....ccccscccessssevsevswssisvesnenoces 642, 793 N27,019) 592, 316 659, 952 37, 380 51, 342 
712 Electric machinery and apparatus . 131,032 149, 348 iL, FSi 126,591 17, 284 20, 066 
713 TPANS HOKE, CCWIPMESNL i ecciss-wcssecctesscecsacewsascsvesversesstveamureve'ss 333, 214 379,172 286, 888 343, 717 45, 105 34,695 
8 Miscellaneous Manufactured Articles ..................:ccccccees 245, 044 267, 432 185, 616 211, 726 35,158 31, 188 
81 Bullding) Tixtures: and MUtiIN 2S Kev scsncssessaeccenevtusesencueevervvves 13,611 11,021 11, 784 9,855 1, 199 677 
82 Furniture and related fixtures . 6, 238 6, 283 4,926 5, 376 986 628 
83 Travel goods, handbags, etc.... 2,544 2, 928 1, 105 1,605 1,055 901 
84 GUOUNINE 22 ocrsoen psa eend bavi caves eters 29,492 30, 876 10, 640 15, 703 15, 044 11,583 
85 I OOU WEEE: 2 oy ccrccaswos vavenn ener ees oo en vsuncenseeestastueravanerse 6,610 6, 924 3, 161 3,512 2,797 2,973 
86 Instruments, photographic goods, watches, etc.. 48,374 53, 815 36,915 40,812 eae he 4 3, 169 
89 Manutactired Arvicless Os Dec seeswnsantnssesvacasereorecesncchers 138, 175 155, 586 117,085 134, 862 117,005 25 
9 Miscellaneow Transactions and Commodities.................. 127,199 181, 47 109, 176 158, 995 6, 826 11, 020 
91 PUSIAL DACKARES cn qeiweswcteewrcrer ce raeaccnere ones 22,025 33,691 21, 300 32, 943 472 501 
92 Live: animals not for £000. ...........o00eeess 2,198 1,872 2,092 1,799 T2 48 
93 Returned goods and special transactions... 102, 977 146, 084 85, 784 124, 253 6, 283 10, 470 
Grand Total, Imports Covered by S.LT.C.} ....cccceceees 4,084,525 | 4,028, 080 | 2 812,603 | 2,974,810 420, 985 359,549 


1. Excludes commercial gold and processing charges. 
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